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ALP.BAMA 


HV^ 


UlIUluLLllHy 


AND 


/MISSISSIPPI 


niuiiy  lllu  LLiG  mil!  uuimyjul;;)  ill  .iio  i^luiti.o  ft  UiiiJ  U.i\. 

THAT  Gf-?t:AT  THOROUGHFARe    FROM    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
I  O     I  M  t.    ii  t  A 


ill  •  finest  s^ii!  ar.L!  dimau  f.  r  j.ulx  fruits  and  vegetLibles,  fival- 

iiU"'  Caiifufni.:  in  iis  rc-oJi.vr  advantages  for  this  charactt-r 

of   aeiiv^'u'luii'    -And    LX>;e!!!ng   in    nearness   the  large 

markets    •:   rne  W'l--'  anJ   East,  an  J  in  shipping 

fa.ililics.     il  'van  unJfvelcptrd  region  as  yet, 

bn:  onA-  aw.iiis  t!ic  advent  of  pia.lieal 

iniiHMW-    farnu-r.^    to    spriii^    into 

'Aondrrfi:!  pMiductiv'eness    and 

value. 


CLIMATE. 
Vk;',j;i  Temrrr.-i'air-i"  t'<r  .Id-,.  is,S<:j  :  Warmest  Montii  81.3  degrees. 
Weaii  'i\:r,;e'ati::c  Tor  Peinuais' ;  Coldest  Mop.tn.  .;o.9  de^',rees. 
.W-in  Tenircraliirr  lor  the  vc-ar  iSSo:  66.4  decrees. 
A\-er;).!4n  ranir..!!  '54. iS  ih.lie^..  .iJinirablv  di'sir;br.ied  over  the   vear. 


Ln^arp 


a!ih.iu;n<.-s<.  pari-  water,  good   drainage,    high 


undulating  ^^ant:;.-.       A  IVwadist-  for  the  n^an  of  modr-ra 
tnean-^.     Write  '.•■r  iMi-apiiiet-^  a:id   maps.   gi\i!i_;    fvi!! 
i!yi;^-n'.:tivn.  V.  :.^i^    \s-ii!   he    mailed    frte  to  any 


liiliyiMOPiil.CO, 


o«  H  eI'^  V^- O  N  D  E  .  P^  r  -5 .  d  v  n  - 
MOBlLf:.  ALA. 


;VVOfiJL.Ev.   /ll.A. 


A^AanMA  Mineral  Land  Co. 

ANMSTON,   ALABAMA 


•    ■    •    EME5RACING        ■    • 

Valuable  AL;riculiiirai  Laikis, 

Large  Bodie:^  of  Yell(:)\\'  Pine  ar.d  Hard  W'ood, 
Fine  Coal  Lands, 

Rich.  Iron  Ore  l:inds. 

All  accessible  to  Railruads. 


For  Toil  is  i>..:.(l  fiirthor  iiiloiv.infinu  addrt--^  ilie  ("oinpany. 


ANNISTON  CITY  LAND  CO, 

ANNISTON,   ALABAMA. 


Illustrated  Pamphlets,  Maps   of   the    City    and    printed  infvor- 

mation  relative    lo    the    attractions  ui    Anniston 

will  bi-  tuinisl'ied  upon  application. 


GORRffo:;D[^iG[  \m  im^^^imm  m  mmm  mmii 


ANNISTON  !S  THE  CENTi^h  OF  THE  BROWN  ORE  DISTRICT. 

CONC  ri<NiNG  THE  ADVANTAGES  OP    i  HiS  W'nNDHRFUL 

SB'.TION  .\Dt)I<H>> 

Ainiiscon  Ot\^  Land  Co. 

A\Msr(.'N.   ALA. 


3ESoL:MER,  ALABAMA, 


•Q* 


Five-  years  aaJ  ei-lit  moi>ths  old  dnd  the  tightl^if  :ity  in  Alaru.iu. 

It  stLind<  first  in  the  tonr.aLie  of  frck',ht  handled  by  the  raii.ou J>. 

Its  n-ianu;'aLtincs  yo  to  Portland,  Maine,  to  Ta^on'ia,WashinL^l-a, 
to  San  Franciscrj  and  to  Mexico. 

It  is  the  mineral  center  o!  tlie  South. 

It  is  the  nio-i:  successi'u!  iii  tjie  manufactiwe  uf  iron. 

it  oiters  more  to  manufactarer:^  than  any  other  City  in  the  SoLiiii. 

Its  daily  product  of  wares  is  worth  Sio.ocx)  in  the  markets  J 
the  counti  y. 

Itb  obiect  is  to  manufacture  into  goods  for  the  hardware  iVier- 
chant  all  iti.  entire  output  of  pig  iron. 

It  has  mt-P't!cer>t  forests  lying  contiguous,  with  thirty  varie- 
ties of  wood.  ■ 

It  ha:-  a  country  tributary  to  it,  well  watered  and  easily 
enriched,  producing  luscious  fruits  and  line  \egerables. 

It  lias  nine  lines  of  Railway. 

it  has  a  populat'.ai  of  nearly  7000.  /■ 

It  ha- over  1 4Cxa  registered  voters.  .  ';■■-•'"- 

It  invites  ^cipiuil. 

It  challenges  inspection. 

Il  v])CnUV:}'^e<  induviries. 


FCr>  DET/^lLS,  MAPb,  PAMPHLETS,  ETC.    ADDRESS, 

Bessenier  Land  oi  Improvement  Co. 

BESS1£A\lK,  ALABAMA. 


.'~\      r^  f  \  r-\  •"  ;■">  i-  \r 
rOFiJ   PAYNE,  ALA, 


V/ILLIA.M    BERNEY,    PftfsiOENT. 
^.    H.    PEARSON,    Vice    rH£-IO£N-T. 


J.   B    COE8S,   Cashie 
W.   P.  G.   HARDING, 


•   .   XME 


JLlliiLl  iifUiUhiii  oruia 


OF      BIRA^.ItNGH/\/V\. 


3IRyV\HNGI-iA.Al,  /\L/\, 


ORGANIZED   JANUARY,   1886. 


CAPITAL  S300,000. 


SOLICITS  YOUR  BUSir.'ESS. 

EVEP.Y  ACCOMODATION  CONSISTENT 

WITH  SAFE  BANKING  GRANTED. 


HAS  UNSURPASSED  FACILITIES    FOR    MAK!  NG  COLLECTIONS 
DIRECT  ON   ALL   POINTS  IN   ALABAMA. 


D()[s  mm  m  mmm  i  wmm  mmi 


WILL  BE  PLEASCD  TO  CORFriSPONrD  WITH  ANY  ON£  CON- 
TEf/i^LATiNG   NEW   BAN  Kl  NG  CON  NECTiONS. 


SPECIAL    COLLECTION _  DEPARTMEfST. 


W.   J    CAtVtlRON,    PR£S!1,L-<T.  TOM  O.  SMITH,  C*5mi£r. 

C.   P    WLl-'AVSON     VfCE   PsESir.Ehi.  T.   M.   BRADLEY,    Asi  t   Cashiks 

First  National  Bank 

OF  BIRMU^iGHAM,  ALABAMA. 

CAPITAL  STOCK.  $250  UOO  "  '  SURPLUS  $200,000. 

oFiiiffl  mmm  of  he  iii  vm. 

CHARTERED  V.-^Y  \Z,  1GS4. 


•  nrninrjO  .     .;.  a.  Jftratlun.    F.  D.  NuIkts.    W.  a    W.ilKrv,    T.C.TlDuii  -or,    W.  S. 
ittClli'jIiO  .     Hrowii,    I!    M.iUoi;.    W.  .1.  Cainrn.n.,    C.  I' Willi^inis  mi.   (Jen.  L.  Morris. 


S.   H.   OENT,   President  f.     B     YOUNG,   C*5hie«.  E.   Y.   DENT,   AsltCasmie-h 

CAPITAL  S100.C00.0O. 

CJl^  -  .  Gi  ^ 

SURPLUS  S25,C00.OO. 


PfJOMPT  ATTENTION  G:vr-\  -lO  ALL  BUT-iNESS.     ALL  ENQUIRES 
ANSWERED  WITH  PLEASURE. 


CHOLLET    e£RN£Y,  CHAMBERS   McAOORV,  1.   S.   CHANDLER, 

PBES!Oe«T.  VICE  PReSlOENT.  CASH 

H.    L.    COBBS,   ASS'T   CASHIER. 


THE 


First  National  Bank 

:     .  .'  BESSEMER,    ALABAiMA. 

CAPITAL,       -       -       -       -       550,000.00. 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 


SEND  US  YOUR  COLLECTIONS 

OUR    FACILITIES  FOR  HANDLING    THE  BUSINESS 

ARE    UNEXCELLED, 


DEAL  IN  FOREIGN  EXCHANGn 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Josiah  Morris  &  Co. 

BANKERS, 

MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA, 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  AN  INCORPORATED   BANK 


TRANSACTED  WITH  CARE  AND 


PROMPTNESS. 


COLLEC"^IONS  A  SPECIALTY. 
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ERROF^S  AND  CHANGES. 


Page  04.— The  populati<ju  of  the  State  in  1890,  other  than 
white  and  colored,  shonld  be  79t»  instead  of  9<>. 

Page  too. — The  county  seat  of  lUount  (•(mnty  is  now 
Oneonia,  instead  of   I>l(>unts\ille. 

Page  -JoT. — Tile  Southern  i-'eniale  University  lias  very 
recently  been   removed  from   Florence  to  liirmingliam. 

Page  4-i4.— Tile  woid  '^chrystiilline."  whtnever  if  occurs 
in   this   l\irt,  should  b.-  sprlltd  ••crysialliue." 
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CONSTITUTION 


State  of  Alabama' 


PREAjNIBLE. 


We,  the  people  of  the  St;ite  of  Ahibamu,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  posterity,  life,  liberty  and  property,  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  Almighty  (-iod  for  this  inestimable  right, 
and  invoking  his  favor  and  guidance,  do  ordani  and  establish 
the  following  (Constitution  and  Form  of  Govei'nment  for  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

AilTlCLE  I.  ■  '  ' 

UElI.AKATIOX    OF    RIGHTS.  : 

That  tlie  great,  general  and  essentia!  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
govfcinnunt  may  be  recoi'iii/cd  and  established,  we  declare — 

Sectiox  1.  That  all  men  are  equally  free  and  independent;  that 
they  are  cndoNvcd  by  tlu-ir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights:  that 
among  tluse  art-  life,  liberiy,  and  the  pursuit  of  ha]>i)iness. 

Si;c.  "J.  That  all  peisons  residi-nt  in  this  State,  boin  in  tlie  United 
State>,  or  naturalized,  or  wlio  shall  have  legally  declared  tlu-ir  inteji- 
tion  to  becnme  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  declared 
citizens  of  the  .State  of  Alal>nni;i,  possessing  equal,  civil  and  political 
rigliis. 

»Bei;iiiio  iii'orativc  Deciinber  o.  1>75. 
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tJKC.  3.  That  all  political  pmver  is  iiiheietit  in  tlie  people,  and  all 
free  goveratneiits  are  founded  <jn  tlieir  autlioi'lty,  and  instituted  for 
tlieir  benefit;  and  that,  therefore,  they  have,  at  all  times,  an  inalien- 
able and  indot'easibl'j  ri.;Ut  t  >  chancjj  their  fona  of  <;ov'ernment  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

.  Skc.  4.  That  no  reli2:lou  sliall  be  established  by  law;  that  no  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  by  law  to  anj'  relij^ious  sect,  society,  denomina- 
tion, or  mode  of  worsliip;  that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to 
attend  any  place  of  worship,  nor  to  piy  any  tithes,  taxes  or  other  rate, 
for  building  or  repairing  any  place  of  worship,  or  for  maintaining  any 
minister  or  ministry;  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication tj  any  office  or  public  trust,  under  this  State;  and  that  the  civil 
•rights,  privileges  and  capacities  of  any  citizen,  shall  not  be  in  any  man- 
ner affected  by  his  religious  principles. 

Sec.  ').  That  any  citizen  may  speak,  write  and  publish  his  senti- 
mf^nK  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  ab-ase  of  that  liberty. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  seizures  or  searches;  and 
that  no  warrant  shall  'Nsue  to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize  any  person 
or  thing,  without  prol»able  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

Sec.  7.  That  in  all  criminal  pioseoutions,  the  accused  has  a  right 
to  bo  heard  by  himself  and  counsel,  or  either;  to  demand  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  have  a  copy  thereof;  to  be  confronted 
by  the  witnesses  against  Uiai;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
■witnesses  in  his  favor;  and,  in  all  prosecutions  by  indictment,  a  speedy 
public  trial  by  an  irapirtiil  jury  of  tlie  county  or  district  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed;  and  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property, 
but  by  due  process  of  law. 

Skc.  8.  That  nu  person  shall  be  accused,  or  arrested,  or  detained, 
except  in  cases  ascertained  byliw,  and  according  to  the  forms  which 
the  same  has  i)rescribfMl:  and  no  person  shall  be  punished  but  by  virtue 
of  a  law  established  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  oft'ense,  and  legally 
applied. 

ShX'.  9.  That  no  person  shall,  fm-  any  indictable  offe  ise.  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally,  by  information,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
militia  and  volunteer  forces  wiien  in  act  aal  service,  or  by  leave  of  the 
court,  for  misfeasance,  misdemeanor,  extortion  and  oppression  in  office, 
otherwise  than  is  provided  in  this  Constitution:  Provided,  That  in 
cases  of  petit  larceny,  assault,  assault  and  battery,  alYray,  unlawful 
assemblies,  vagrancy,  and  other  misdemeanors,  the  General  Assembly 
may,  by  law,  dispense  with  a  grand  jury,  and  authorize  such  prosecu- 
tions and  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  ]ieace,  or  such  inferior 
courts  as  may  be  by  law  established. 

Skc.  10.  That  n<>  juison  shall,  fur  the  same  offen.^c,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  lite  or  limb 

Slc.   11.     That  no  person  shall  be  debarred    from    prosecuting  or 
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defending,  before  any  tribunal  in  this  State,  by  himself  or  counsel,  any 
civil  cause  to  which  he  is  a  party. 

Sec.   liJ.     That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Sec.  13.  That  in  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  inves- 
tigating the  official  conduct  of  ofhcers,  or  men  iu  public  capacity,  or 
when  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  public  information,  the  truth 
thereof  may  be  g^ven  in  evidence;  and  that  in  all  indictments  for  libel, 
the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  court. 

Sec.  14.  Tliat  all  courrs  shall  be  open,  and  that  every  person,  for 
any  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  reputation,  shall 
have  a  remedy  by  due  process  of  law;  and  right  and  justice  shall  be 
administered  without  sale,  denial  or  delay. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  State  of  Alabama  shall  never  be  made  defend- 
ant in  any  court  of  law  or  equity. 

Sec.  16.  That  excessive  fines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  or 
unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Sec.  17.  That  all  persons  shall,  before  conviction,  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  sureties,  except  foi-  oai>ital  otYenses  when  the  proof  is  evident 
or  the  presumption  great;  and  tliat  excessive  bail  shall  not,  in  any  case, 
be  required. 

'    Sec.  LS.     That  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Imbeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended  by  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

Sec.  111  That  treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort; and  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  except  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  his  own  confession 
in  open  court. 

Sec.  20.  That  no  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  and  that  no  conviction  sliall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

Sec.  21.     That  no  person  sjiall  be  imprisoned  for  debt. 

Sec.  22.  That  no  power  of  susi)ending  laws  shall  be  exercised,  ex- 
cept by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  23.  That  no  <x  post  j'tirto  law,  nor  any  law  imi)airing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  making  any  irrevocable  grants  of  special 
privileges  or  immunities,  shall  be  passed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  24.  That  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  emineni  domain  shall 
never  be  abridged  or  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  General  Assembly 
from  taking  the  property  an<l  franchises  of  incorporated  companies  and 
subjecting  them  to  public  use  the  same  as  individuals.  But  private- 
property  .shall  not  be  taken  or  applied  for  j)ublic  use  unless  just  com- 
pensation be  first  made  tlierefor;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  private  use,  or  for  the  use  of  corporations,  other  tlian  municipal, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners:  Prondtd,  however,  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may,  by  law,  secure  to  per.sons  or  cor[)orations  the  right 
of  way  over  tlie  lands  of  other  persons  or  corporations,  and  by  general 
laws  provide  for  and  legulate  tlie  exercise  l)y  persons,  and  corporations 
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of  the  rijilits  lierein  reserved;  Vmt  just  compensation  shall,  in  all  cases, 
be  first  made  to  the  owner:  and,  Prfn-bled,  Tliat  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  taxation  or  forced  sub- 
scription for  the  benefit  of  railroads  or  any  other  kind  of  corporations 
other  than  municipal,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  or  asso- 
ciation. 

Skc.  l'o.  Tliat  all  navi<,rablc  waters  shall  remain  forever  public 
hijrhway.s,  free  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States, 
without  tax,  iiiiiu)st  or  toll,  and  that  no  tax,  toll,  impost  or  wharfage 
shall  be  demanded  or  received  from  the  owner  of  any  merchandise  or 
commodity,  for  the  use  of  the  shores,  or  any  whaif  erected  on  the 
shores,  or  in  or  over  the  waters  of  any  navigable  stream,  unless  the 
same  be  expressly  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  20.  That  tlie  citizens  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to 
assemble  together  for  the  common  good,  and  to  ajiply  to  those  invested 
witli  the  power  of  government,  for  redress  of  grievances,  or  other  pur- 
poses, by  petition,  address  or  remonstrance. 

Skc.  i'7.  That  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of 
himself  and  the  State. 

Sec.  2S.  Tliat  no  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  (leiioral  .\ssembly;  and,  in  tliat  case,  no  a]ipropriation  for 
its  support  sliall  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year;  and  the  mili- 
tary shall,  in  all  ea^^es,  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  jjower. 

Skc.  20.  That  no  soldier  slial],  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  liouse  without  tlie  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but 
in  a  manner  to  hi'  jirescribed  by  law. 

Sf.c.  30.  That  no  title  of  nobility,  or  liereditary  distiction.  priv- 
ilege, honor  or  em(dunient,  shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this 
State;  and  th;it  I'o  ..fiirc  sliall  be  created,  the  appointment  to  which 
shall  be  for  a  longer  time  than  during  good  behavior. 

Skc.  ;]1.  That  immigration  shall  be  encouraged,  emigration  shall 
n<it  be  prohibitid.  atid  no  citizen  shall  be  exiled. 

Skc.  o2.  'i'hat  temporary  absence  from  the  State  shall  not  cause  a 
fiufeiture  of  residence  once  obtained. 

Skc.  .".?..  That  no  form  of  slavery  shall  exist  i»>  this  State,  and 
there  shall  bf  no  involuntary  servitude,  otlierwise  than  for  the  punisli- 
meiit  of  rritm',  of  wliich  the  i)arty  shall  hnve  been  duly  convicted. 

.^Ki  .  :;4.  Tbe  riuht  of  sutTrngc  shall  be  protected  by  laws  regulat- 
ing elei-tions  wv.A  pi<diibiting,  under  ade(iuate  penalties,  all  undue 
influences  fi.>in  ]>owcr,  biibery,  tumult^  or  r>ther  improper  conduct.      ""' 

Sk(.  ;V..  Tlo-  ju-opli-  ,,f  tliis  Sti'te  ar,Ti-t  as  final  the  established 
fact  that  from  lii.-  K.-dcral  Tnion  there  can  be  no  se>-ession  of  any 
State. 

Ski'.  :'.o.  Foreigners  wlio  ate  or  may  hereaftei-  become  I-oiki  fair 
residrnts  of  this  Mat,-,  ^,hall  i-njoj  the  same  rights  in  respe.t  to  the 
j.ossi'S.^iou.  eiiioyn^.ut  .ir.d  ni!;rrita!..'.'  of  luoperty,  as  native  born  cit- 
izens. 
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Skc.  oT.  That  the  sale  object  and  only  legilinKite  end  of  siovern- 
ment  is  to  protect  the  citizen  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty; and  when  the  government  assumes  inher  functions  it  is  usurpation 
and  oppi'ession. 

Sec.  3S.  Xo  educational  or  property  qualification  for  suffrage  or 
otHce,  nor  any  restraint  upon  the  same  on  account  o<"  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  shall  be  made  by  law. 

Sec.  39.  That  this  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  impair 
oi-  deny  others  retained  by  th>^  people. 

ARTICLE  II. 

STATE  AMD  COUNTY  BOUNDARIES. 

Section  1.  The  boundaries  of  this  State  are  established  and  de- 
clared to  be  as  follo^^^s  —  that  is  to  say:  beginning  at  the  point  where 
the  thirty-tirst  degree  of  nortJi  latitude  crosses  tiie  Perdido  river; 
thence  east  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  thence 
along  said  line  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Tennessee; 
thence  west  along  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, crossing  the  Tennessee  river,  and  on  to  the  second  intersection  of 
said  river  by  said  line;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Eig  Bear 
creek;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Wasliington 
county,  in  this  State,  as  originally  formed;  thence  southerly  along  the 
line  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  thence  east- 
wardly,  including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  shore,  to  the 
Perdido  river;  thence  up  the  said  river  to  the  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  as 
lieretofore  established  by  law,  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed.  The 
General  xVssembly  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  thereof, 
arrange  and  designate  boundaries  for  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
which  boundaries  shall  not  be  altered,  except  by  a.  like  vote;  but  no 
new  counties  shall  be  hereafter  formed  of  less  extent  than  six  hundred 
square  miles,  and  no  existing  county  shall  be  reduced  to  less  extent 
than,  six  hundred  square  miles,  and  no  new  county  shall  be  formed 
which  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  entitle  it 
to  one  representative,  under  the  ratio  of  representation  existing  at  the 
time  of  its  formation,  and  leave  the  county  or  counties  from  which  it  is 
taken  with  the  required  number  of  inhabitants  entitling  such  county  or 
counties  to  separate  representation. 

article:  in.  "" 

DiSTitiiu'TiON  OK  i"()W}:i;<  nv  CH)VK):x>ri:NT. 

'Section  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  each  of  whicli 
shall  be  confided  to  a  separate  b..dy  of  maiiistracy.  to-wit:  Those  which 
are  legislative  to  one;  those  wjuch  are  executive  to  annther;  and  those 
wliich  are  judicial  to  another. 
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Sec.  2.  No  person  or  collection  of  persons,  being  of  one  of  those 
departments,  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  belonging  to  either  of 
the  others,  except  in  the  instances  hereinafter  expressly  directed  or 
permitted. 

AIITICLE  IV. 

LKGISLATIVE   DKPART.MKNT. 

Skctiox  ].  'J'he  legislative  jtower  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Skc.  2.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  be:  "Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama.''  Each  law  shall  contain 
but  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title,  except  gen- 
eral appropriation  bills,  general  levenuc  bills,  anil  bills  adopting  a  code, 
digest  or  revision  of  statutes;  and  no  law  shall  be  revived,  amended,  or 
the  provisions  thereof  extended  or  conferred,  by  reference  to  its  title 
only;  but  so  much  thereof  as  is  revived,  amended,  extended  or  con- 
ferred, shall  be  re-enacted  and  published  at  length. 

Skc.  o.  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  elected  by  the  qual- 
ilied  electors  on  the  lirst  Monday  in  August,  1870,  and  one-half  of  the 
Seniitors  and  all  of  the  Iiei>resentatives  shall  be  elected  every  two  years 
thereafter,  unless  the  General  Assembly  shall  change  the  time  of  hold- 
ing elections.  The  terms  of  the  ofiice  of  the  Senators  shall  be  four 
years,  and  that  of  the  Representatives  two  years,  commencing  on  the 
day  after  the  general  election,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Constitutu)n. 

Sec.  4.  Senators  shall  be  at  least  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
Representatives  twenty-one  years  of  age;  they  shall  have  been  citizens 
and  inliabitaiits  of  this  State  for  tliree  years,  and  inhabitants  of  then- 
respective  cjuuties  or  dislj  icts  one  year  next  before  their  election,  if 
such  county  or  district  shall  have  been  so  long  established,  but  if  not, 
then  of  the  county  or  district  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
taken;  and  they  shall  reside  in  tiieir  respective  counties  or  districts 
during  their  terms  of  service. 

Skc.  .').  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  biennially  at  the  Capitol, 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  tiie  hall  of  th^  House  of  Representatives 
(except  in  cases  of  destruction  of  the  Capitol,  oi-  epidemics,  when  the 
Governor  may  convene  tlu  in  at  such  i)lace  in  the  State  as  he  may  deem 
best)  — on  tisc  day  .-iM'..  ill.  d  in  this  Coi.stitutioii,  or  on  such  other  day  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law,  .md  .shall  not  rtinain  in  sessiofli  longer  than 
sixty  days  at  the  Hrst  session  hchl  under  this  Constitution,  nor  longer 
tlian  lifty  d.-.ys  at  any  ^u^>sclluent  session. 

Skc.  0.  The  pay  of  tlie  members  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  shall  be 
four  doUais  per  day,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  s.j.if  of  gov.^i  iin-i-nl,  to  be  computed  by  the  nearest  usual  route 
traveled. 

Sec.  7.  The  IJeneral  Assembly  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
thirty-three  Senators,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  members  of  the 
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House  of  Kei)resentatives,  to  be  apportioned  among  tlie  several  districts 
and  counties  as  prescribed  in  tliis  Constitution, 

Sec.  S.  Th'^  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  ueoessai-y,  shall  elect  one  of  its  members 
jiresident  thereof,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session,  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  as  speaker;  and 
the  Tresident  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified.  Each  house  shall  choose  its  own  otHcers,  and 
shall  judge  of  tlie  election,  returns  and  quaiitications  of  its  members. 

Skc.  0.  At  the  general  election  in  the  year  1ST6,  Senators  shall  be 
elected  in  the  even  numbered  districts,  two  serve  for  two  years,  and  in 
the  odd  numbered  districts  to  serve  for  four  years,  so  that  hereafter 
one-half  the  Senators  may  be  chosen  biennially.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  every 
second  year.  Th.e  time  of  service  of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
begin  on  the  day  after  their  election,  except  tlie  terms  of  tiiose  elected 
in  187'),  which  shall  not  begin  until  the  term  t.>f  the  present  members 
shall  have  expired.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  either  house, 
tlie  Governor  for  the  time  being  shall  issue  a  writ  of  election  to  till  such 
vacancy  fov  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Sec.  10.  A  majority  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  penalties  as  eacli  house  may  provide. 

Sec.  11.  Each  house  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  and  punish  its  members  or  other  i)ersons  for  contempt  or 
disorderly  bohavior  in  its  presence,  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  process, 
to  protect  its  members  against  violence,  or  oilers  of  bribes  or  corrupt 
solicitation,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  either  house  to 
expel  a  raei.iber,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause:  and'.diall 
have  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  lesrislature  of  a  free  State. 

Sec,  12,  A  member  of  either  house  expelled  for  corruption,  shall 
not  thereafter  be  eligible  to  either  house;  and  punishment  for  contempt 
or  disorderly  behavior  shall  not  bar  an  indictment  for  the  same  olfense. 

Sec.  R5.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  published  immediately  after  its  adjournmenr,  ex- 
cepting such  parts  as  in  its  judgment  may  reijuire  secrecy;  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at 
the  desire  of  one-tenth  of  the  members  present,  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals. Any  member  of  eitlier  house  shall  have  liberty  to  dissent  from  or 
protest  against  any  act  or  resolution  which  he  may  think  injurious  to 
the  public  or  an  individual,  and  have  the  reai^ons  for  his  dissent  entered 
on  the  journals. 

Sec.  14,  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall,  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony,  violation  of  their  oath  of  othce  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  tlie  ses- 
sion   of    their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returiiiu"-  from 
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the  same,  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  otlier  place. 

Sec.  15.  The  doors  of  each  house  shall  be  open,  except  on  such 
occasions  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  house  may  require  secrecy. 

Sec.  If).  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in 
which  they  may  be  sitting. 

Sec.  17.  Xo  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  otiice  of 
profit,  under  this  State,  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  term,  except 
such  offices  as  may  be  filled  by  election  by  the  people. 

Sec.  is.  Xo  person  hereafter  convicted  of  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  bribery,  perjury,  or  other  infamous  crime,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  General  Assembly,  or  capable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  in  this  State. 

Sec.  19.  Xo  law  shall  be.jxissed  excei>t  by  bill,  and  no  bill  shall  be 
so  altered  or  amended  on  its  jjussage  through  either  house  as  to  change 
its  original  purpose. 

Sec.  20.  Xo  bill  shall  become  a  law  until  it  shall  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  each  house  and  returned  therefrom. 

Sec.  21.  Every  bill  shall  be  read  on  three  dill'erent  days  in  each 
house;  and  no  bill  shall  become  a  law  unless  on  its  linal  passage  it  be 
read  at  length  and  the  vote  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  names  of  the 
members  voting  for  and  against  the  same  be  entered  on  the  journals, 
and  a  majority  of  each  house  be  recordeil  thereon  as  voting  in  its 
favor,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Skc.  22.  Xo  amendment  to  bills  by  one  house  shall  be  concurred 
in  by  the  other  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  thereof,  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  for  and  against  jycorded  upon 
the  journals;  and  reports  of  committees  of  conference  shall  in  like 
manner  be  adoi)ted  in  each  house. 

Sec.  2;j.  Xo  special  or  local  law  shall  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals  or  corporations  in  cases  which  are  or  can  be  provided  for  by 
a  general  law,  or  where  the  relief  sought  can  be  given  by  any  court  of 
this  State.  Xor  shall  the  operation  of  any  general  law  be  suspended  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual,  corporation  or 
association. 

Sec.  24.  No  local  or  special  law  shall  be  passed  on  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  i)rovided  for  by  a  general  law,  unless  notice  of  the  intention 
to  apply  therefor  shall  have  been  published  in  the  locality  where  the 
matter  or  tilings  to  be  atiectod  may  be  situated^  wdiich  notict;  shall 
be  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  introduction  into  the  (ieneral 
Assembly  of  such  bill;  the  evidence  of  such  notice  having  been  given, 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the  General  Assembly  before  such  bill  shall  be 
passed:  Procuhd,  That  tlie  provisions  of  this  Constitution  as  to  special 
or  local  l.iws  shall  not  aii])ly  to  public  or  eduiwtional  institutions  of  or 
in  this  State,  nor  to  industi  ial,  mining,  imnii-iation  or  manufacturing 
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corporations  or  interests,  or  corporations  for  constructing  canals,  or 
improving  navigable  rivers  and  liarliors  of  this  State. 

Sf.c.  2^j.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  general  laws,  under 
which  local  and  private  interests  shall  be  provided  for  and  protected. 

Sp;c.  20.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize 
lotteries  or  gift  enterprises  for  any  purpose,  and  it  shall  pass  laws  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  lottery  or  gift  enterprise  tickets,  or  tickets  in  any 
scheme  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  in  this  Stnte,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  heretofore  passed  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of  this  .Statf,  author- 
izing a  lottery  or  lotteries,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mental thereto,  are  hereby  avoided. 

Sec.  27.  The  presiding  otUcer  of  each  house  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  hou.<«eover  which  he  presides,  sign  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  after  the  titles  have  been  publicly 
read  immediately  before  signing,  and  the  fact  of  signing  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  28.  The  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe  by  law  the  number, 
duties  and  componsatioii  of  the  olHcers  anil  emi)loyes  of  each  house, 
and  no  payment  shall  be  made  from  tlie  State  Treasury,  or  be  in  any 
way  authorized  to  any  person,  except  to  an  acting  ollicer  or  employe, 
elected  or  nppoiuted  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Sec.  20,  Xo  bill  shall  be  passed  giving  any  extra  compensation  to 
any  public  oflicer,  servant  or  employe,  agent  or  contractor,  after  the 
services  shal'.  have  been  rendered,  or  contract  made;  nor  shall  any 
olticer  of  the  State  bind  the  State  to  the  payment  of  any  sun\  of  money 
but  by  autliority  of  law. 

Sec.  oO.  All  stationery,  i)riuting,  paper  and  fuel  used  in  the  legis- 
lative and  other  departments  of  government,  shall  be  furnished,  and 
the  printing,  binding  and  distribution  of  laws,  journals,  department 
reports,  and  all  other  printing  and  binding,  and  repairing  and  furnish- 
ing the  halls  and  rooms  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  e?Cneral  Assembly 
and  its  committees,  shall  be  performed  under  contract,  to  be  given  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  below  a  maximum  price,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law;  no  member  or  otlicer  of  any 
department  of  the  government  shall  be  in  any  way  interested  in  such 
contracts,  and  all  such  contracts  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
(iovernor,  State  Auditor  and  State  Treasurer. 

Sec.  ;^1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  tlie  Sen-^te  may  propose  amendments  as  in 
other  bills. 

Sec.  .■]2.  The  general  appropriation  bill  shall  embrace  notiiing  but 
appropriations  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  State,  interest  <>n,  the  public  debt,  and 
for  the  ])ublic  schools;  all  otlior  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  sepa- 
rate l)ills,  each  embranncr  but  one  sul)i(.it. 

Si::c.  3:J.  No  money  slialJ  be  paid  mit  of  the  treasury  excejit  upon 
appropriation  made  by  \:i\\\  ami  on  warrant  drawn  by  the  proi)er  olficer 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  a  regular  statement  and  arcount  of  re.eipts 
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and  expenditures  of  all  public  moneys  shall  be  published  uuuually  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  bylaw  directed. 

Skc.  34.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  any  charitable  or  edu- 
cational institution  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  State,  other 
than  normal  schools  established  by  law  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  except  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds-  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house. 

Sec.  3o.  No  act  of  the  General  Asscmljly  shall  authorize  the  in- 
vestment of  any  trusl  fun^l  by  executors,  administrators,  guardians 
and  other  trustees,  in  the  bonds  or  stuck  of  any  pt^-ivate  corporation; 
and  any  such  acts  now  existing  are  avoided,  saving  investments  hereto- 
fore made. 

Skc.  30.  The  power  to  change  tlie  venue  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes  is  vested  in  the  courts,  to  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  provided  by  law, 

Skc.  :^.7.  When  the  fleneral  Assembly  shall  be  convened  in  special 
session,  there  shall  be  no  legislation  upon  subjects  other  than  those 
designated  in  the  pioclamation  of  the  Governor  calling  such  session. 

Sec.  38.  Xo  State  ullice  shall  be  continued  or  created  for  the  in- 
spection or  measuring  of  any  merchandise,  manufacture  or  commodity, 
but  any  county  or  municipality  may  appoint  such  officers,  when  author- 
ized by  law. 

Sec.  39.  No  act  of  the  General  Assembly  changing  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernmept  of  the  State,  shall  become  a  law  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  at  a  general  election  and 
approved  by  a  majority  of  such  electors  voting  on  the  same,  and  such 
act  shall  specify  the  proposed  new  location. 

Skc.  40.  A  member  of  the  General  Assembly  who  shall  corruptly 
solicit,  demand  or  receive,  or  consent  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  himself  or  for  anotlier,  from  any  company,  corporation,  or  person, 
any  money,  oftice,  appointment,  employment,  reward,  thing  of  value  or 
enjoyment,  or  of  personal  advantage,  or  promise  thereof,  for  his  vote 
or  ollicial  influerce,  or  for  withholding  the  same,  or  with  an  under- 
standing, expressed  or  implied,  that  his  vote  or  official  action  shall  be 
in  any  way  iniluenced  thereby,  or  who  shall  solicit  or  demand  any  such 
money  or  other  advantage,  nr..atter  or  thing  aforesaid,  for  another,  as 
the  consideration  of  his  vote  or  otHcial  influence,  or  for  withholding  the 
same,  or  shall  give  or  withhold  his  vote  or  iutluence  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  or  promise  of  -uch  money,  advantage,  matter  or  thing,  to 
another,  shall  be  guilty  of  bribery  within  the  me:ining  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  shall  incur  the  ilisabilities  provided  thereby  for  such  offense, 
and  such  ailditicnid  jjunish/uent  as  is  or  sliall  be  provided  by  law. 

Si:c.  41,  Any  person  who  sliall,  direc^tly  or  indirectly,  offer,  give 
or  promise  any  moi;ey  or  thing  of  value,  testimonial,  privilege  or  jier- 
sonal  advantage,  to  any  executive  or  judicial  oflicer,  or  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  inlluence  liini  in  tlie  performance  of  any  of  his 
public  or  oliicial  duties,  shall  be  guilty  of  bribery,  and  l,>e  punished  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  provi<led  by  law. 
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Sec.  42.  The  offense  of  corrupt  solicitatiou  of  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  or  of  public  olhcers  of  this  State,  or  of  any  munici- 
pal division  thereof,  and  any  occupation  or  practice  of  solicitation  of 
such  member  or  ofhcers,  to  influence  their  official  action,  shall  be  de- 
fined by  law,  and  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  43.  A  member  of  the  General  Assembly  who  has  a  personal 
or  private  interest  in  any  measure  or  bill  proposed  or  pendiucj  before 
the  General  Assembly,  shall  disclose  the  fact  to  the  house  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  and  shall  not  v'>te  thereon. 

Sec.  44.  In  all  elections  by  the  Gener.il  Assembly,  the  members 
shall  vote  vim  voce,  and  the  votes  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

Si;c.  4;").  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Genera^  A ssendjly  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  decide  diffeiences  by  arbi- 
trators, to  be  ajipointed  by  the  ]>arties  who  may  choose  that  moiie  of 
adjustment. 

Sec.  40.  It  sliall  be  the  d-.ity  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  at  its  first 
session  after  the  ratilication  of  this  Constitution,  and  within  every  sui>- 
sequent  period  of  ten  years,  to  make  provision  by  law  for  the  revision, 
digestint^  and  promulgation  of  the  public  statutes  of  this  State  of  a 
general  nature,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

Sec.  47.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  such  penal  laws  as  they 
may  deem  expedient  to  suppress  the  evil  practice  of  dueling. 

Sec.  4s.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  regulate 
by  law  the  cases  in  which  deductions  shall  be  marie  from  the  salaries  of 
public  ofhcers  for  neglect  of  duty  in  their  otli(  ial  capacities,  and  the 
amount  of  such  deductions. 

Sec.  49.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  require 
the  several  counties  of  this  State  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Sec.  50.  The  General  Assemlily  shall  nrH  have  power  to  authorize 
any  municipal  corporation  to  pass  any  laws  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  .51.  lu  the  event  of  annexation  of  any  foreign  territory  to 
this  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall  enact  laws  extending  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  acquired  territory  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  the  acquisition,  anything  in  this  Con- 
stitution to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  .52.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  tax  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  State,  counties,  or  other  municipal  corporations,  or 
cemeteries;  nor  lots  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  or  within  one  mile 
of  any  city  or  town,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  nor  lots  one  mile  or  more 
distant  from  such  cities  or  towns,  to  the  extent  of  live  acres,  with  the 
buildings  thereon,  when  the  same  are  used  exclusively  for  religious 
worship,  for  schools,  or  for  puri)oses  purely  charitable;  nor  such  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  to  an  exti'ut  not  exceeding  twenty-live  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  as  may  be  us^d  exclusively  for  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural associations  of  a  public  character. 
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Sec.  53.  The  General  Assembly  shall  by  law  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  personal 
and  real  property  exempted  from  sale  under  legal  process  by  this  Con- 
stitution, and  to  secure  the  same  to  the  claimant  thereof  as  selected. 

Sec.  54.  The  State  sliall  not  engage  in  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, nor  leiid  money  or  its  credit  in  aid  of  such;  nor  shall  the  State  be 
interested  in  any  private  or  corporate  enterprise,  or  lend  money  or  its 
credit  to  any  individual,  association  or  corporation. 

Sec.  55.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize 
any  county,  city,  town,  or  other  sub-division  of  this  State,  to  lend  its 
credit,  or  to  grant  public  money  or  thing  of  value  in  aid  of  or  to  any 
individual,  association  or  corporation  whatsoever,  or  to  become  a  stock- 
holder in  any  such  corporation,  association  or  company,  by  issuing 
bonds,  or  otherwise. 

Skc.  5t>.  There  can  be  no  law  of  this  State  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  by  destnjying  or  impaiiing  the  remedy  for  their 
enforcement;  and  the  (General  Assembly  sliall  liave  no  power  to  revive 
any  right  or  remedy  which  may  have  become  barred  by  lapse  of  time 
or  by  any  statute  of  this  State. 

ARTICLE    V. 

?;XECUTIVE     DEI'AUTMENT. 

Section  1.  Tlie  Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor,  Attorney  General 
and  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  a  SherilY  for  each  county. 

Skc.  2.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Chief  Magistrate,  who  shall  be  styl.nl  "The  (Governor  of  the  State 
of  Alabama.'" 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State 
Auditor  and  Attorney  General  sliall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  tliis  State,  at  the  same  time  and  places  appointed  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Skc.  4.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  shall  be 
sealed  up  and  transmivted  by  the  returning  officers  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, directed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
shall,  during  the  fust  \\eek  of  the  session  to  which  said  returns  shall  be 
made,  open  and  publish  tliera  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  joint  convention.  The  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  either  of  said  dlHces  shall  be  declared  duly  elected; 
but  if  two  or  more  shall  li.'ve  an  equal  and  the  higiiest  number  of  votes 
for  the  same  office,  the  General  Assembly,  I'V  joint  vote,  without  delay, 
shall  choose  one  of  said  persons  for  said  ufiirc  Contested  elections  for 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Auditor^  State  Treasurer  and  Attor- 
ney General  shall  be  doteiinined  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  5,     The  Governor.  S(>cretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State 
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Auditor  and  Attorney  General  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the 
term  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  installation  in  office,  and 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

Skc.  6.  The  Governor  shall  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  when 
elected,  and  shall  liave  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ten  years 
and  a  resident  citizen  of  this  State  at  least  seven  years  next  before  the 
day  of  his  election. 

Skc.  7.  Tlie  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State 
Auditor  and  Attorney  General  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  government  of 
this  State  during  the  time  they  continue  in  office  (except  in  case  of  epi- 
demics); and  they  sjiall  receive  compensation  for  their  services,  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  law,  and  which  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
during  the  term  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  ^hall  take  care  that  llie  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

Skc.  f>.  The  Governor  may  re(|uire  information  in  writing,  under 
oath,  from  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  on  any  subject 
relating  to  the  (hities  of  their  respective  offices;  and  he  may  at  any  time 
require  information  in  writing,  under  oath,  fron)  all  officers  and  man- 
agers of  State  institutions,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  condition, 
management  and  expenses  of  their  respective  offices  and  institutions; 
and  any  such  officer  or  manager  who  makes  a  false  report  shall  be 
guilty  of  perjury  and  punished  accordingly. 

Skc.  10.  The  Governor  may,  by  proclamation,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  the  General  Assembly  at  tlie  seat  of  government, 
or  at  a  different  place,  if,  since  their  last  adjouinnieut,  that  shall  have 
become  dangerous  from  an  enemy  or  from  infectious  or  contagions  dis- 
eases; and  he  shall  state  specitically  in  sucii  proclamation  each  matter 
concerning  which  the  action  of  that  body  is  deemed  necessary. 

Skc.  11.  The  Governor  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  information  of  the  state  of  the  government,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient, 
and  at  tlie  commencement  of  eacii  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  term  r^f  office,  give  information  by  written  mes- 
sai.'e  of  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  he  shall  account  to  the  General 
Assembly,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  for  all  moneys  received  and 
paid  out  by  him  from  any  funds  subject  to  his  order,  with  the  vouchers 
therefor,  and  he  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  each  regular  session, 
l)resent  to  the  (ieneral  Assembly  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money 
ri(iuiied  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes. 

Skc.  12.  The  Governor  sliall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  for- 
feitures, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  l)e  prescribed  by  law, 
and  after  conviction  to  grant  reprieves,  commutatiou  of  senten<-e  and 
pardons  (except  in  c.;ses  of  treason  and  impeaclinient);  but  pardons  in 
eases  of  murder,  arson,  burghuy,  lajie,  assault  v.itii  intent  to  commit 
rape,  perjury,  forgery,  bribery  and  inrniiy.  sliull  not  relieve  fiMm  civil 
and  polilic:d  disability  unUVs  siicciJically  fX]iri'-M'd  in  the  paniuii. 
Upon  conviction  of  treason,  the   Governor  may  suspend   the  execution 
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of  the  sentence  and  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
next  re^rular  session  when  the  General  Assembly  shall  either  pardon, 
commute  the  sentence,  ilirect  its  execution,  or  grant  further  reprieve. 
He  shall  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly  at  every  regular  session 
each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation  or  pardon  granted,  with  his  reasons 
therefor,  stating  the  name  and  crime  of  the  convict,  the  sentence,  its 
date,  aud  the  date  of  the  reprieve,  commutation  or  pardon. 

Skc.  13.  Every  hill,  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  slial!  be  presented  to  the  Governor;  if  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  upon  the  journals,  and  the  house  to  which  such  bill  shall  be  re- 
turned, shall  proceed  |o  reconsider  it;  if  after  such  reconsideration  a 
majority  of  the  whole  n\imber  elected  io  that  house,  shall  vote  for  the 
passage  of  such  bill,  it  shall  be  sent  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  if  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  elected  to  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law; 
but  in  such  cases,  the  votes  of  botli  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  or  against  the  bill, 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  journals  of  eacli  house  respectively;  if  any 
bill  -hall  not  be  returned  by  the  Governor  within  five  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  shall  liave  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a 
law,  in  like  manner  as  if  lie  had  signed  it,  unless  the  General  Assembly 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a 
law.  And  every  order,  vote,  or  resolution,  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
both  houses  may  be  necessary  (except  questions  of  adjournment,  and  of 
brinf^ing  on  elections  by  the  two  houses,  and  of  amending  this  Constitu- 
tion,) shall  be  presented  to  tlie  Governor,  and  before  the  same  .shall 
take  eft'ect  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  shall  be  repassed 
by  both  iiouses.  according  to  ilie  rules  imd  limitations  pri^scribcd  in  the 
case  of  a  bill. 

Skc.  14.  The  (iovernor  shall  have  i)ower  to  disapprove  of  any 
item  or  items  of  any  liill  making  ajjpropriations  of  money,  embracing 
distinct  items,  ami  tlic'part  or  parts  of  the  bill  approved  shall  be  the 
law.  anil  tlie  item  or  ifniis  ot  appropriiitinus  disapproved  sliall  be  void, 
unless  repassed  according  b.  tlie  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  for 
the  passage  of  other  bills  over  the  Executive  veto,  and  he  shall,  in 
writing,  state  specitically  the  item  or  items  he  disapproves. 

SKf.  1">.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  his  removal 
from  otlice,  death,  refusal  to  qualify,  resignation,  absence  fn)ni  the 
State,  or  other  disability,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  all 
the  power  and  auihoiity  appertaining  to  the  oiiicc  of  Governor,  until 
the  time  apitoiutcd  loi  the  election  of  Governor  >lia]l  arrive,  or  until 
the  Governor  wlio  is  absent  or  impeached,  shall  return  yr  be  acquitted, 
or  other  disability  be  irmoved.  and  if  during  such  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Goveni'-r.  llu'  Pioiibnr  of  tlie  St-nat.,'  shall  be  im])eaclu'd.  renuived 
from  oliice,  rcfuM'  Xn  quality,  «li.-,  lesigi;,  be  absent  from  the  State,  or 
be  under  any  oiher  di'-ahility,  the  Speaker  of  the   House  of  la'presenta- 
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tivcs  shall  in  like  manner  administer  the  government.  If  the  Governor 
sliall  be  absent  from  the  State  over  twenty  days,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  notify  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  Governor,  and  if  the  Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
both  be  absent  from  the  State  over  twenty  days,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  notify  the  Speaker  of  the  Ibnise  of  Ilepreseiitatives,  and  in  snch 
case  hi)  shall  enter  upon  and  discharge  the  duties  of  Governor,  until  the 
return  of  the  Governor  or  President  oi  the  Senate. 

Sk';.  10.  The  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Poiiresentatives  shall,  during  the  time  they  respectively  administer  the 
government,  receive  the  same  compensation  which  the  Governor  would 
have  received  if  he  had  been  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office;  Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  in  session  during;  such 
absence,  they,  or  either  of  them,  shall  receive  no  compensation  as  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  while  actinji  as  Governor. 

Sec.  it.  Xo  person  shall,  at  one  and  the  same  time  hold  the  office 
of  Governor  of  this  State  and  any  other  otlice,  civil  or  military,  either 
under  this  State,-*the  United  States,  or  any  other  State  or  government 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Sf:c.  18,  The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  mil- 
itia an-J  volunteer  forces  of  the  State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  he  may  call  out  the  same  to 
execute  the  laws,  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  invasion;  but  he  need 
not  command  in  person,  unless  directed  to  do  so  by  a  re.solution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  when  acting  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
he  shall  appoint  his  stati  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  fix  his  rank. 

Sec.  10,  Xo  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor  or  Attorney  General,  unless  he 
sliall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  least  seven  years,  and 
sliall  have  resided  in  this  State  at  least  live  yn,\rs  next  preceding  his 
election,  and  shall  be  at  least  twenty-live  years  old  when  elected. 

Sec.  20.  There  shall  be  a  great  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall  be 
used  officially  by  tiie  Governor;  and  the  seal  now  in  use  shall  continue  to 
be  used  until  another  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  said  seai  shall  be  called  the  "Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Alabama." 

Sec,  21,  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  seal 
of  the  State,  and  shall  authenticate  therewith  all  oflicial  acts  of  the 
Governor,  his  apiwoval  of  laws  and  resolutions  excepted.  He  shall 
keep  a  register  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Governor,  and  when 
necessary  shall  attest  them,  and  lay  copies  of  same,  together  witli 
copies  of  all  papers  relative  thereto,  before  either  house  of  the 
General  Assembly,  whenever  re(iiiired  to  do  so.  and  shall  perform 
such  olher  duties  as  tna>   be  i>rescril.ed  by  law. 

Sec.  i.'2.  All  grants  and  coiiimissions  shall  bo  issued  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  tlie  Slate  of  Alabama,  sealed  with  the  great 
seal,  signed  t^y  the  (Governor  and  countersigned  by  the  Si-cretary  of 
State, 
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Sec.  2;].  bliould  the  otlice  of  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer. 
State  Auditor,  Attorney  (Tcneral  or  Superintendent  of  Education  be- 
c-ome  vacant,  for  any  of  tlie  causes  specified  in  section  fifteen  of  tliis 
article,  the  Governor  shall' fill  The  vacancy  until  the  disability  is  re- 
moved or  a  successor  elected  and  (jualilied. 

Sec.  24.  The  State  Treasurer.  State  Auditor,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, f.hall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  State 
Treasurer  and  State  Auditor  shall  every  year,  at  a  time  the  (ieneral 
Assembly  n);\y  fix,  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  (xovornor. 
showing  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  revenue,  (^f  every  character, 
all  claims  audited  and  paid  by  the  State,  by  items,  and  all  taxes  and 
revenue  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  from  what  sources, 
and  they  shall  make  reports  oftener  on  any  matter  pertaininif  to  their 
office,  if  re(iuired  by  tlie  Governor,  or  the  General  Assembly. 

Sko.  25.  ■  The  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of 
State  shall  not,  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  those  now  in  otlice, 
receive  to  tlieir  use  any  fees,  costs,  perquisites  of  office,  or  compensa- 
tion other  than  their  salaries  as  prescribed  by  law;  and  all  fees  that 
may  be  payable  by  law,  for  any  service  performed  by  either  of  such 
ofllcers,  shall  be  paid  in  advance  into  the  State  Treasury, 

Slc.  20.  A  sheriif  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  l)y  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  ollice  for  the  term  of  four  years,  un- 
less sooner  removed,  and  shall  be  ineligible  to  such  office  as  his  own 
successor;  Proridcd,  Tluit  sheriffs  elected  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  1S77,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
election  in  that  year,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
and  until  their  successors  shall  bo  elected  and  qualilied.  In  the  year 
1880,  at  the  general  election  for  members  to  the  General  Assembly, 
sheiitTs  shall  1)e  elected  for  four  years  as  herein  provided.  Vacancies 
in  the  office  of  sheriff  shall  be  tilled  by  the  Governor,  as  in  other  cases, 
and  the  person  appointed  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  next  general 
election  in  the  county  for  sheriif,  as  provided  by  law. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

./rDICIAT,    I)t;i'AKTMK.\T. 

SfXTiox  1.  The  judicial  power  i>f  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  tlie 
Senate,  sitting  a>  a  court  of  impeachment,  a  supreme  court,  circuit 
courts,  chancery  courts,  courts  of  jaobatc,  such  inferior  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  to  consist  o!  not  innio  than  tive  memliers,  .as  the  (reneral 
A.ssembly  may  ficiu  tinu-  to  time  cstal)iish,  and  such  persons  as  may  be 
by  law  invested  \\ith  ji.,v,ris  of  a  judici.il  nature. 

Skc.  2.  i-:.\C(  pr  ill  (,ast-.s  otherwise  directed  in  the  Constitution,  the 
supren.'c  couit  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  which  shall  be  co- 
extensive with  die  Slate,  under  such  restriction  and  regulations,  not 
repugnant  to  this  Coiistiiution.  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  l;iw;  ProriJcd.  That  said  court  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  in- 
junction, hnlt^j-^  corj'us,   >i>ih   ir,,,-yii)tlo,   and  su-di    other    remedial  and 
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original  writs  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  general  superintendence 
and  control  of  inferior  jurisdictions. 

Sec.  3.  The  supreme  court  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, but  if  that  shall  have  become  dangerous  from  any  cause,  it  may 
adjourn  to  a  ditferent  place. 

Skc.  4.  The  State  shall  be  divided  by  the  General  Assembly  into 
convenient  circuits,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  number,  unless  increased  by 
a  vote  of  tvro-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  no  circuit  shall  contain  less  thnn  three  nor  more  than 
twelve  counties,  and  for  each  circuit  there  shall  be  chosen  a  judge,  who 
sliall  for  one  year  next  preceding  his  election  ami  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office  reside  in  the  circuit  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  5.  The  circuit  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters,  civil  and  criminal,  within  the  State,  not  otherwise  excepted  In 
the  Constitution;  but  in  civil  cases  only  when  the  matter  or  sum  in 
contioversy  exceeds  tifty  dollars. 

Skc.  0.  A  circuit  coiut  shall  be  held  in  tach  euonty  in  the  State  at 
h'ast  twice  in  every  year;  and  the  judges  of  the  several  circuits  may 
hold  court  for  each  otlier  when  they  deem  it  exj^edient,  and  shall  do  so 
when  directotl  by  law;  Pr<n:i<J.(l,  That  the  judges  of  the  several  circuit 
courts  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  injunction  returnable  into 
courts  cf  chancery. 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
court  or  courts  of  chancery,  with  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  State  shall  be  divided  by  the  General  Assembly  into  convenient 
chancery  divisions,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  unless  an  increase 
shall  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  entered  upon  the  journals;  and  the 
divisions  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  and  for  each  division  there  shall 
be  a  chancellor,  who  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  election  rr  appointment, 
and  during  his  continuance  in  otlice,  reside  in  the  division  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed. 

Skc.  8.  A  chancery  court  sliall  be  held  in  each  district,  at  a  pla(?e 
to  be  lixed  by  law,  at  least  once  in  each  year  ;  and  the  chancellors  may 
hold  courts  for  each  other,  when  they  deem  it  necessary. 

Sec.  9.  The  General  A.'-sembly  shall  have  power  to  establish  in 
each  county  within  the  State  a  court  of  probate,  with  general  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary  and  of  administration,  and 
for  orphans'  business. 

Sec.  10.  The  judges  of. the  supreme  court,  circuit  courts  and 
chancelluis  sh;t:l,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion, whirli  shiill  not  be  diminished  during  their  ofiicial  terms,  but  thev 
shall  receive  no  fees  or  jieniuisites,  nor  hold  any  ollice  (except  judicial 
otlices)  of  proljt  or  trust  under  this  state,  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
otlier  power,  during  the  term  for  which  tlio-y  have  been  ehM'ted. 

Sec.  11.  The  supreme  court  shall  c.Tisist  of  one  chief  justice,  and 
such  niunber  of  associate  justices  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Se''.   12.     '''he  chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
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court,  jiulges  of  the  circuit  cmirts,  probate  courts  and  cliancellors, 
sliall  be  elected  by  the  qualilied  electors  of  the  !?tate,  circuits,  counties, 
and  chancery  divisions  for  which  such  courts  may  be  established,  at 
such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ISec,  !•'].  The  judges  of  such  inferior  courts  of  law  and  equity  as 
may  be  by  law  established,  shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  in  such  mode 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  prescribe. 

Skv.  14.  .  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  and 
cliancellors,  and  the  judges  of  city  courts,  shall  have  been  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  this  State,  for  live  years  next  preceding  their 
election  or  appointment,  and  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of 
•age,  and  learned  in  the  law. 

Sec.  1.").  The  chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  circuit  judges,  chancellors  and  probate  judges,  shall  liold  othce 
fur  the  term  of  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  ap- 
l^ointed  and  qualified  ;  and  the  right  of  such  judges  and  chancellors  to 
hold  their  othces  fur  the  full  time,  hereby  prescribed,  shall  not  be  af- 
fi  ctcd  by  any  change  hereafter  made  ^by  law  in  any  circuit,  division  or 
county  in  the  mode  or  time  of  election. 

Skc.  I'j.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  by  virtue  of 
their  othces,  be  conservators  of  the  peace  throughout  the  State;  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  within  their  respective  circuits,  and  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  shall, 
in  like  mr.nner,  be  conservators  of  the  peace. 

Sec.  n.  Vacancies  in  the  othce  of  any  of  the  judges  or  chancel- 
lors of  this  State  shall  be  lllled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor,  and 
such  appointee  shall  hold  his  ottice  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  un- 
til his  successor  is  elected  or  appointed  and  qualitied. 

Sec.  is.  If  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  pending  in  any  circuit, 
chancery  or  city  court  in  this  State,  the  presiding  judge  or  ciiancellor 
shall,  for  any  legal  ciuise,  be  incompetent  to  try,  hear  or  render  judgment 
in  such  cause,  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  of  record,  if  it  be  a  civil  case, 
or  the  solicitor  or  other  prosecuting  othcer,  and  the  defendant,  or  defend- 
ants, if  it  be  a  criminal  ease,  may  agree  upon  some  disinterested  person 
practicing  in  the  court,  and  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  special  judge 
or  chancedor,  to  sit  as  a  court  and  to  hear,  decide  and  render  judgment 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  sime  etfect  as  a  judge  of  the  circuit  or 
city  court  or  chancellor  sitting  as  a  court  might  do  in  such  case.  If  the 
case  be  a  civil  one  and  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  of  record  do  not 
agree,  or  if  the  case  be  a  criminal  one  and  the  prosecuting  othcer  and 
tlie  defendr.ut  or  defendiiuts  do  not  agree  upon  a  special  judge  or 
chancellor,  or  if  either  party  in  a  civil  cause  is  not  represented  in  eourt, 
the  clerk  of  the  circuit  or  city  court,  or  register  in  chancery,  of  the 
court  in  wjiieli  said  cause  is  pending,  shall  appoint  the  special  judge  oi' 
chancellor,  who  shall  preside,  try  and  render  judgment  as  in  this  sec- 
tion   i)rovided. 

Sec   1!'.     Tlie   General   Assembly   shall  have  power  to  provide  for 
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tiie  holding  of  circuit  and  chancery  courts  in  this  State,  when  the 
judijes  or  chancellors  thereof  fail  to  attend  regular  terms. 

.Sec.  20.  Xo  judge  of  any  court  of  record,  in  this  State,  shall 
jM-actice  law  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  21.  Registers  in  chancery  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chancel- 
lors of  the  divisions,  and  shall  hold  olHce  during  the  term  of  the 
■chancellors  making  such  appointment;  and  such  registers  shall  receive 
a><  copipensntion  for  their  services  only  such  fees  and  commissions  as 
may  be  specifically  inescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  22.  A  ckrk  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
judges  thereof,  and  shall  hold  office  during  the  term  of  the  judges 
making  the  appointment,  and  clerks  of  such  inferior  courts  as  may  be 
tstablishod  by  law  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judges  thereof,  and  shall 
hold  otiice  during  the  term  of  the  judge  making  such  appointment. 

Sec.  20.  Clerks  of  the  circuit  court  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied electors  in  each  county,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  Vacancies  in 
such  otiice  shall  be  filled  by  tlie  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  24.  The  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  and  registers  in  chancery 
may  be  removed  from  oflice  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and 
■chancellors  respectively,  for  cause,  to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the 
records  ofthe  court. 

Sec.  25.  A  solicitor  for  each  judicial  circuit  shall  bo  elected  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  shall  be  learned  in  the  law, 
and  who  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  during  his  continuance 
in  oftice,  reside  in  the  circuit  for  which  he  is  choson,  and  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  for  six  years:  Provided^  That  the  General  Assembly,  at 
the  first  session  thereof,  after  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution, 
;shall,  by  joint  ballot,  elect  a  solicitor  for  each  judicial  circuit  of  the 
State,  whose  term  of  ofiice  shall  begin  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  1S7G.  and  continue  for  four  years;  and  ProriiJod, 
that  the  General  Assembly  may,  when  necessary,  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  county  solicitors. 

Sec.  20.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  «iualified  electors  of  each 
precinct  of  the  counties  not  exceeding  twu  justices  of  the  peace  and  one 
■constable.  Such  justices  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  where- 
in the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  !?100,  except  in  cases  of 
libel,  slander,  assault  and  battery,  and  ejectment.  In  all  cases  tried  be- 
fore such  justices,  the  right  of  appeal,  witliout  pre-payment  of  costs 
shall  be  secured  by  law:  Provided,  That  the  Governor  may  appoint  one 
notary  public  for  each  election  precinct  in  counties,  and  one  for  each 
ward  in  cities  of  over  .5,000  inhal)itanCs,  who,  in  ndditiou  to  the  ])Owers 
of  notary,  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdictioa  as  justices  of 
the  peace  within  tlie  precincts  and  wards  for  wliicli  tliey  are  respectively 
appointed:  Prodded,  Tliat  notaries  public  without,  such  jurisdiction 
may  be  appointed.  The  term  of  otiice  of  such  justice  and  notaries 
public  shall  be  prescribL-d  by  law. 

Si:c.  I'T.  .\u  attorney-gerieral  shall  bo  elected  by  the  ((ualitied 
electors  of  the  Statttat  the  same  time  and  places  of  election  of  members 
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of  the  General  Assembly,  and  whose  term  of  oftice  shall  be  for  two 
years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  After  his  elec- 
tion he  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  government  and  shall  be  the  law 
officer  of  the  State,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required 
of  him  by  law. 

Sec,  28.  The  stylo  of  all  process  shall  be  "  The  State  of  Alabama, " 
and  all  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  same,  and  shall  conclude,  "Against  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
the  State." 

ARTICLE  Vil. 

I  M  P  E  A  CII  M  K  N  T  S  . 

Sectiox'1.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
Attorney-Gencr.d,  Superintendent  of  Kducation,  and  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  be  i-enioved  from  ofiice  for  willful  netrlect  of  duty, 
corruption  iu  uilice,  habitual  drunkenness,  incompetency,  or  any  ofl'ense 
involving  moral  turpitude  while  in  oftice,  or  committed  under  color 
thereof,  or  connected  therewitli,  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  for 
that  purpose,  under  oath  or  aftirnuition,  on  articles  or  cliarges  prefer- 
red by  the  House  of  Kepresentativcs. 

Sec.  2.  The  ^chancellors,  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  judges  (»f 
the  probate  courts,  solicitors  of  the  circuits  and  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts  from  whicli  an  appeal  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  supreme 
court,  may  be  removed  from  ol'fuo  for  ;iny  of  the  causes  specified  in 
the  preceding  section,  by  llie  sui.reme  court,  under  sucli  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  o.  The  sheritTs,  clerks  of  the  circuit,  city  or  criminal  courts, 
tax  collectors,  tax  assessors,  couuty  treasurers,  coroners,  jusMces  of  the 
peace,  notaries  public,  consiablo,  aud  all  other  county  olHcers,  ma\ois 
and  intendants  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  iu  this  State,  may  be 
removed  from  olhce  for  any  of  the  causes  specified  in  section  one  of  iliis 
article,  by  the  circuit,  city  or  criminal  court  of  tlie  couuty  in  which 
such  ofticers  hold  their  oftice,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pie- 
scribed  by  law;  Prori'hiJ,  That  the  right  of  trial  Isy  jury  and  appeal  in 
such  cases  be  secured. 

Sec.  4.  The  penalties  in  ca^es  arising  under  tlie  three  preceding 
sections  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal  from  olhco  and  disqualifica- 
tion from  holiling  oIli<e  under  the  autlioiity  of  tliis  State,  for  the  term 
for  which  he  w;ts  elected  or  api  uintcd;  but  the  accused  shall  be  liable 
to  indictment,  trial  aud  i>!inisliuieiit  as  prescribed  by  law. 

^  AKTKl.K  Vlir. 

SlKKliAOE    AND    ELECTIONS. 

Section  1.  Every  male  citi/m  of  the  rnitod  States,  and  every 
male  person  ot  inniu'ii  t'iith  v.li,,  in.i\  iiiive'leLrally  dcelared  l.'is  inren- 
tion  to  become  a  citi/.i-n  of  the   Tnited  States   before  lie  oifers  to  vote 
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who  is  twenty-one  years  old  or  upwards,  possessing  the  foUowing  quali- 
fications, shall  be  an  elector,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion by  the  people,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

First,  He  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  one  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  election  at  which  he  otters  to  vote. 

yecoml,  He  shall  have  resided  in  the  county  for  three  months,  and 
in  tlie,.  precinct,  or  ward,,  for  thirty  days  immediately  preceding 
the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote:  Piovlded,  Tliat  the  General 
Ai^sembly  may  prescribe  a  longt.'r  or  shorter  residence  in  any  precinct  in 
any  county,  or  in  any  ward  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town  having  a 
population  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  in  no  case  to 
'exceed  three  months:  and  Provided,  That  no  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  Unite.-i  States  shall  acquire  a  res- 
idence by  being  stationed  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  elec- 
tions by  persons  in  a  representative  capacity  shall  bo  viva  voce. 

Skc.  u.  Tlie  following  classes  .shall  not  be  permitted  to  register, 
vote  or  hold  office: 

First,  Those  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  treason,  embezzle- 
ment of  pul>lic  funds,  malfeasance  in  oflice,  larceny,  bribery,  or  other 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

Second,  Tiiose  wlip  are  idiots  or  insane. 

Skc.  4.  Electors  sliall,  in  ail  cases  except  treason,  felony  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  elec- 
tions, or  while  going  to  or  returning  therefrom. 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws,  not  inconsistent 
with  tli's  Constitution,  to  regulate  and  govern  elections  in  this  State, 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  The  General 
Assembly  may,  when  necessary,  provide  by  law  for  the  registration  of 
electors  throughout  tlie  State,  or  in  any  incor]. orated  city  or  town 
thereof,  and  when  it  is  so  provided,  no  person  shall  vote  at  any  election 
unless  he  shall  have  registered  as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  ade- 
quate laws  giving  protection  against  tlie  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating li<iuois  at  all  elections. 

Sec.  7.  Keturns  of  elections  for  all  civil  officers  who  are  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  Governor,  except  Secretary  of  State,  State  Aud- 
itor, State  Treasurer  and  Attorney-General,  and  for  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

RKlMIESKNTAriOX. 

Sectiox  1.  TLfe  whole  number  of  Senators  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-fourth  nor  more  than  one-third  of  the  wliole  number  of  Kepresent- 
utives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Itepresentatives  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  members,  who  shall  be  apj>ortioncd  by  the  General 
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As.-enibly  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  accorfling  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  them,  respectively,  as  ascertained  by  the  de- 
cennial census  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  year  ls80;  ^vhich  apportion- 
ment, when  made,  shall  not  be  subject  to  alteration  until  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  after  the  next  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  lirst 
session  after  tlie  taking  of  the  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  in 
1880,  and  after  eacli  subsequent  decennial  census,  to  fix  by  law  the 
number  of  Representatives,  and  apportion  them  among  the  several 
counties  of  the  State;  J'rovided,  That  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to 
at  least  one  Representative. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  first 
session  after  the  taking  of  the  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  in 
1S80,  and  after  each  subsequent  decennial  census,  to  fix  by  law  the 
number  of  Senators,  and  to  divide  the  State  int(j  as  many  Senatorial 
Districts  as  there  are  Senators,  which  districts  shall  be  as  nearly  equal 
to  each  other  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  may  be,  and  each  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  Senator,  and  no  more;  and  which  districts,  when  formed, 
shall  not  be  changed  until  the  next  apportioning  session  of  the  Genei'al 
Assembly  after  the  next  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  been  taken.  Xo  county  shall  be  divided  between  two  districts, 
and  no  district  shalflje  made  of  two  or  more  counties  not  contiguous 
to  each  other. 

Sec.  5.  Should  the  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  from 
any  cause  not  be  taken,  or  if  when  taken  the  same  as  to  tliis  State  is 
not  full  and  satisfactory,  the  General  Assemblj'  shall  have  power,  at  its 
first  session  after  the  time  shall  have  elapsed  for  the  taking  of  said  cen- 
sus, to  provide  for  an  enumeration  of  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  State, 
and  once  in  each  ten  years  thereafter,  upon  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  make  the  apportionment  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  as  provided  for  in  this  article. 

Sec.  0.  Until  the  General  Assembly  shall  make  an  apportionment 
of  Representatives  among  the  several  counties,  after  the  lirst  decennial 
census  of  the  United  .States  as  herein  provided,  the  counties  of  Au- 
tauga, Baldwin,  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun,  Chilton,  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Clarke,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Coffee,  Colbert,  Conecuh,  Coosa.  Covington, 
Crenshaw,  Dale.  DeKalb,  Elmore,  Etowah,  Escambia,  Fayette,  Frank- 
lin, Geneva,  Henry,  Lauderdale,  Marion,  Morgan,  Monroe,  Marshall, 
Randolph.  Sanford.  Shelby,  St.  Clair,  Walker,  Washingt(ni  and  Winston 
shall  each  have  one  Representative;  tlie  counties  of  IJarbour,  Bullock, 
Butler,  Chambers,  Green,  Hale,  Jackson,  JetYerson,  Limestone,  Law- 
rence, Lowndes,  Lee,  Macon,  Marengo.  Perry,  Pickens,  Pike,  Russel', 
Sumter,  Talladega'.  Tallapoosa,  Tuskaloosa  and  Wilcox  shall  have  each 
two  Representatives;  the  county  of  Madison  shall  have  three  Repre- 
sentatives; the  counties  of  Dallas  and  Montgomery  shall  have  each  four 
Representatives,  and  the  county  of  M(>i)ile  shall  have  five  Jiepresenta- 
tives. 
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Sec.  7.  Until  the  General  Assembly  shall  divide  the  State  into 
Senatorial  Districts  as  herein  provided,  the  Senatorial  Districts  shall  be 
as  follows: 

Fiist  district,  Lauderdale  and  Limestone;  second  district,  Colbert 
and  Lawrence;  third  district.  Morpan,  Winston  and  lilount;  fourth  dis- 
trict, Madison;  fifth  district.  Marshall,  .Jackson  and  DeKalb;  sixth  dis- 
trict, Cherokee,  Etowah  and  St.  Clair;  seventh  district,  Calhoun  and 
Cleburne;  eighth  district,  Talladet^a  and  Clay;  ninth  district.  Randolph 
and  Chambers;  tenth  district,  Macon  and  Tallapoosa;  eleventh  district, 
Bibb  and  Tuskaloosa;  twelfth  district,  Franklin,  Marion,  Fayette  and 
Sanford;  thirteenth  district,  Walker,  Jefter.son  and  Shelby;  fourteenth 
distiict,  Greene  a;id  Pickens;  fifteenth  district,  Coosa,  Elmore  and  Chil- 
ton; sixteenth  district,  Lowndes  and  Autauga;  seventeenth  district, 
Butler  and  Conecuh;  cightcentli  district.  Perry;  nineteenth  district, 
Choctaw,  Clarke  and  Washington;  twentieth  district,  Marengo;  twenty- 
lust  district,  Monroe,  Escambia  and  Baldv.-in;  twenty-second  district, 
AVilcox;  twenty-third  district.  Heniy,  ColYee,  Dale  and  Geneva;  twenty- 
fourth  district,  Barbour;  twenty-fifth  district.  Pike,  Crenshaw  and  Cov- 
ington; twenty-sixth  district,  Hullock;  twenty-seventh  district,  Lee; 
twenty-eighth  district,  Montgomery;  twenty-ninth  district,  Russell; 
thirtieth  district,  Dallas;  thirty-first  district,  Sumter;  thirty-second 
district,  Hale;  thirty-third  district.  Mobile. 

•i-     /  *.  ARTICLE  X. 

EXEMPTED    PROPEKTY. 

Section  1.  The  personal  property  of  any  resident  of  this  State  to 
the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  selected  by  such  resident,  shall' 
be  exempted  from  sale  on  execution,  or  otiier  process  of  any  court, 
issued  for  the  collection  of  any  debt  contracted  since  the  l-'Uh  day  of 
July,  1S68,  or  after  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution. 

Sfx.  2.  Every  homestead,  not  exceeding  eighty  acres,  and  the 
dwelling  and  appurtenances  thereon,  to  be  selected  by  the  owner 
thereof,  and  not  in  any  city,  town  or  village,  or  in  lien  thereof,  at  the 
option  of  the  owner,  any  loi  in  the  city,  town  or  village,  with  the  dwell- 
ing and  appurtenances  thereon,  owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of 
this  State,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars,  shall 
be  exempted  from  sale  on  execution,  or  any  other  process  from  a  court, 
for  any  debt  contracted  since-  the  \3\.h  day  of  Jniy,  18(i>,  or  after  the  rat- 
ification of  this  Constitution.  Such  cxemi)tion,  however,  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  any  mortgage  lawfully  obtained,  but  such  mortgage  or  other 
alienation  of  such  homestead,  by  the  owner  thereof,  if  a  married 
man,  sh.all  not  be  valid  without  the  voluntary  signature  ami  absent  of 
the  wife  to  the  same. 

Sec.  o.  The  liom.stead  of  a  family,  after  the  death  of  the  owner 
tlioreot',  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  debts  contracted 
since  tlie  l;',th  day  of  J'.ily,  l^tls,  or  after  the  ratilicitiDU  of  this  Consti- 
tution, in  all  cases,  during  the  niinoritv  of  the  children. 
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!SEf.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  this  article  sliall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  laborer's  lien  for  work  done  and  per- 
formed for  the  person  clainiinu-  such  exemption,  or  a  mechanic's  lieu 
for  work  done  on  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Jf  the  owner  of  a  homestead  die,  leaving  a  widow,  but  no 
children,  such  homestead  shall  be  exempt,  and  the  rents  and  profits 
tliereof  shall  inure  to  her  benefit. 

Sec.  (j.  The  real  and  pcr/ional  property  of  any  female  in  tliis  State. 
a<(iuired  before  marriage,  and  all  pro[ierty,  real  and  personal,  to  which 
she  may  alterwards  be  entitled  by  gift,  grant,  inheritance  or  devise, 
shall  be  and  remain  the  separate  estate  and  property  of  such  female, 
and  sliall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obligations  and  engagements  of 
her  husband,  and  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  her  the  same  as  if 
she  were  a  jemme  sole. 

Size.  7.  The  right  of  exemption  liereinbefore  secured  may  be 
waived  by  an  in;itn.in;cnt  in  v/ritir.g,  and  when  such  waiver  relates  to 
realty,  the  instrument  must  be  signed  by  both  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  attested  by  one  witness. 

AJITICLE  XI.  •       ■ 

TAXATION. 

Sectiox  1.  All  taxes  levied  on  property  in  this  State  shall  be 
assessed  in  exact  proportion  to  tlie  value  of  such  property:  Profided, 
hoictver,  Tiie  General  Assembly  may  levy  a  poll  tax,  not  to  exceed  one 
dollar  and  tifty  cents,  on  each  poll,  which  shall  l>e  applied  exclusively 
in  aid  of  the  puVdic  school  fund  in  the  county  so  paying  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  No  power  to  levy  taxes  shall  be  delegated  to  individuals  or 
private  corporations. 

Sec.  o.  After  tlie  raliiication  of  this  Constitution,  no  new  debt 
shall  be  created  against  or  incurred  by  this  State  or  its  authority,  ex- 
cept to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection,  and  tlien  only  by  a  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  vote  sliall  be  taken  l)y  yeas  and  nays  and  entered  on 
the  journals;  and  any  act  creating  or  incurring  any  new  debt  against 
this  State,  except  as  herein  iirovided  for.  shall  be  absolutely  void:  Pro- 
rided,  The  Governor  may  be  authorized  to  negotiate  temporary  loans, 
nevei  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  meet  deliciencies  in 
the  treasury,  and  until  the  same  is  paid  no  new  loan  shall  be  nego- 
tiated: Pmcijled,  nirtli'ir.  That  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  adjustment  of  existing  State  indebt- 
edness. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Asseml)ly  shall  not  have  the  power  to  levy, 
in  any  one  year,  a  greater  rate  of  taxation  tlian  tliree-fourtiis  of  one 
per  ci'utuni  on  tlio.vaiue  of  the  taxalih'  i->ri>i)erty  within  this  State. 

Si;c.  .J.  Xo  county  in  this  Svate  shall  \n-  authorized  to  levy  a  larger 
rate  of  taxation,  in  any  out;  year,  on  tiie  vahie  of  the  taxable  juoperty 
therein,   than   uiie-half   of    one  per   centum:     Prorl'ltd,    Tiiat    to   pay 
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<lo!its  existing  at  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  an  additional  rate 
(if  (.me-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  may  bo  levied  and  collected,  \vhich  shall 
bo  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  such  deltts.  or  the  inter- 
I'st  thereou:  Prorided,  further,  That  to  ]>ay  any  delit  or  liability  now 
existing  against  any  county,  incurred  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
j)ublic  buildings  or  other  ordinary  county  purposes,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  created  for  the  erection  of  necessai-y  public  buildings  or 
bridges,  any  lounty  may  levy  and  collect  such  special  taxes  as  may  liave 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law.  which  taxes  so  levied  and 
collected  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
same  shall  have  been  levied  and  collected. 

Skc.  t>.  The  property  of  private  corporations,  associations  and  in- 
dividuals of  this  State  shall  forever  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate:  Pro- 
vide}, This  section  shall  not  apply  to  institutions  or  enterprises  devoted 
exclusively  to  religious,  educational  or  charitable  purposes. 

Skc.  7.  Xo  city,  town  or  other  municipal  corporation,  other  than 
jirovided  for  in  this  article,  shall  levy  or  collect  a  larger  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, in  any  one  year,  on  the  property  thereof,  than  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  such  property,  as  assessed  for  State  taxation 
during  the  preceding  year:  Prodded,  That  for  the  payment  of  debts 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  ratilication  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  in- 
terest thereon,  an  additional  rate  of  one  per  centum  may  be  collected, 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  such  indebtedness:  and  Prorlded,  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  whicli  city  may,  until  the 
lirst  day  of  January,  1S79,  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  one  per 
centum,  and  from  and  after  that  time  a  tax  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  ofSjne  per  centum,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  may  also,  until  the  lirst  day  of  January,  ISTO,  levy  a  tax 
not  to  e'xceed  the  rate  of  one  per  centum,  and  from  and  after  that  time 
a  tax  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  centum  to  pay 
the  existing  indebtedness  of  said  city  and  the  interest  thereon. 

Sue.  S.  At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  after  the  rat- 
ification of  this  Constitution,  the  salaries  of  the  following  otiicers  shall 
V-e  reduced  at  least  twenty-Hve  per  centum,  viz:  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  Chan- 
cellors. And  after  said  reduction,  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  have 
the  jiower  to  increase  the  same,  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all 
the  momi.ers  elected  to  each  house,  taken  by  yeas  anil  nays  and  entered 
on  the  journals:  Prorlded,  This  section  sliall  not  ajijily  to  any  of  said 
ofiicers  now  in  otHco. 

Skc.  0.  Tlic  Gcner.ll  Assembly  shall  not  have  the  j'ower  to  re- 
<iuirc  the  i  ounties.  i>r  otlier  municipal  cori>orations,  to  pay  any  charges 
which  are  now  payable  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 
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ARTICLE  X] 


Section-  1.  All  able  bodied  male  inhabitants  of  tins  State,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such  citizens,  shall 
be  liable  to  military  duty  in  the  militia  of  the  State. 

SfX".  2,  The  General  Assembly,  in  providing  for  the  organization, 
equipment  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Each  company  and  regiment  sliall  elect  its  own  company 
and  regimental  officers;  but  if  any  comj^any  or  regiment  shall  neglect 
to  elect  such  cffioers  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  they  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  4.  Volunteer  organizations  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery 
may  be  formed  in  such  manner  and  under  such  restrictions,  and  with 
such  privileges  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  militia  and  volunteer  forces  sliall,  in  all  cases,  except 
ti-eason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  dur- 
.iug  their  attendance  at  musters,  parages  and  elections,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same. 

Sec.  ().  The  Governor  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  and  volunteer  forces  of  the  State, 
except  when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  general  officers,  whose  terms 
of  office  shall  be  for  four  years.  The  Governor,  the  generals,  and  regi- 
mental and  battalion  commanders  shall  appoint  their  own  stalls,  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Assembly  sliall  provide  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  arms,  ammunition  and  accoutrements,  military  records,  banners 
and  relics  of  the  State. 

Sec.  S.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  militia  and  volunteer  forces 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  cr  receive  any  pay,  rations  or  emoluments  when 
not  in  actual  service. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

EDrcATlON. 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  establish,  organize  and 
maintain  a  sy>tcni  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
equal  benelit  of  the  children  thereof,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21 
years;  but  separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  the  children  of  citi- 
zens of  African  descent. 

Skc.  2.  The  prinripal  of  all  fimds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other 
disllo.^ition  of  lands  or  otlicr  i^roperty  v.Jiich  has  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  granted  or  jjntrusted  to  this  State,  or  given  by  the  United  States  for 
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educational  piirpi)ses,  shall  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiniinislied; 
and  the  income  arisinj,'  tlierefiom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  spe- 
cific objects  of  the  orifriual  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands  or  other  property  >:iven  by  individuals  or  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  educational  pui poses,  and  all  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons  Mi.o  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  shall  be  faithfully 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  also  provide  for  the  levying 
and  collection  of  an  annual  poll  tax,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  on  each  poll,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  I'ublic 
schools  in  the  counties  in  which  it  is  levied  and  collected. 
'  Sec.  5.  The  income  arising  from  the  sixteenth  section  trust  fund, 
the  surplus  revenue  fund,  until  it  is  called  for  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  funds  enumerated  in  sections  three  and  four  of 
this  article,  with  such  other  moneys  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
tuousrtud  dollars  per  annum,  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  increase,  from  time  to  time,  the  public  school  fund,  as  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  and  the  resources  of  the  State  will  admit. 

Sec.  G.  Not  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  raised,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
shall  be  used  or  expended  otherwise  than  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
employed  in  such  schools:  J'roi-iile<I,  That  the  General  Assembly  may, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirtis  of  each  house,  suspend  the  operation  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  7.  The  supervision  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a 
superintendent  of  education,  whose  powers,  duties,  term  of  othce  and 
compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  law.  The  superintendent  of  education, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  (jualilicd  voters  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  time  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  S.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  shall  be  approi»riared  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sec- 
tarian or  denominational  school. 

Sec.  0.  The  State  University,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  shall  each  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Board  of  the  University  shall  consist  of  two  members 
from  the  congressional  district  in  which  the  University  is  located,  and 
one  from  each  of  the  other  congressional  districts  in  the  State.  The 
Board  for  the  Agricultural  and  INIcchanical  College  shall  consist  of  two 
membeis  from  the  congressional  district  in  which  the  college  is  located, 
and  one  from  each  of  the  other  congressional  districts  in  the  State. 
Said  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  ami  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  otlice  lor  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  ui.til  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified.  After 
the  lirst  ai)i>ointment  cacli  board  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as 
nearly  eipial  as  may  be  Tlic  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  exjiiration  of  two  years,  and  those  of  the  second  class  in  four  years, 
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and  those  of  the  tliird  chiss  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  the  date  of 
appoiutment,  so  that  one-thinl  may  be  chosen  biennially.  No  trustee 
shall  receive  any  pay  or  emolument  other  than  his  actual  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such.  The  Governor  shall  be 
<'.r  officio  President,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education  t.c  officio  a 
member  of  o;.ch   of  said  Boards  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  10.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  change  the 
location  of  the  State  University,  or  the  Agricultural  and  Meciianical 
College,  as  now  esrablished  by  law,  except  xipon  a  voie  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  en- 
tered upon  the  journals. 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  article,  and  of  any  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  establish,  organize 
and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  shall  ap- 
ply to  Mobile  county  only  so  far  as  to  authorize  and  require  the  author- 
ities designated  by  law  to  draw  the  j'ortion  of  the  funds  to  v.hich  said 
county  wi^j  be  entitled  for  school  purposes,  and  to  make  reports  to  the 
.Superintendent  of  Education  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  all 
special  incomes  and  powers  of  taxation  as  now  authorized  by  law  for 
the  benefit  of  public  schooN  in  said  county,  shall  remain  undisturbed 
until  otherwise  provided  by  the  General  Assembly:  Profidful,  That 
-•separate  schools  for  each  race  shall  always  be  maintained  by  said  school 
authorities. 

ARTICLE  X-IV. 

■  ■     '      f 

CORPORATIONS — rUIVATE     COKl'OU  ATIONS. 

Sectiox  1.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but 
shall  not  be  created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal,  manufactur- 
ing, miniug,  immigration,  industrial  and  educational  purposes,  or  for 
constructing  canals,  or  impioving  navigable  livers  and  harbors  of  this 
State,  and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws. 
All  general  law.-,  and  special  acts  i)assed  pursuant  to  this  section,  maj^ 
be  altered,  amended  or  re](ealed. 

Sec.  2.  All  existing  charters,  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive 
privileges,  under  which  a  bcnia  fide  organization  shall  not  have  taken 
place  and  business  been  commenced  in  good  faith,  at  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  this  Constitution,  shall  thereafter  have  no  validity. 

Spjc.  o.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  remit  the  forfeiture  of  the 
■charter  of  any  corporation  now  existing,  or  alter  or  amend  the  same,  or 
pass  any  general  ov  special  la'v  fi)r  the  benelit  of  such  corporation,  other 
than  in  execution  of  a  trust  created  by  law  or  by  contract,  except 
upon  the  condition  that  sutb  cor|ioratii>n  shall  there  if  ter  hold  its  char- 
ter subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  -1.  Xo  fiirei^n  cniporatiou  shall  t\o  any  business  in  tliis  State 
without  ha\ing  at  least  oiu-  known  place  of  biisiuess,  and  an  authorized 
.agent  or   agfuts  therein,    and    such    corporation    may  be   sued    in  any 
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county  wliere  it  does  business,  by  service  of  process  upon  an  agent  any- 
Miieie  in  tliis  State. 

Sec.  5.  Xo  corporation  shall  engage  in  any  business  otlier  tiian' 
that  expressly  authorized  in  its  charter. 

Sfx.  6.  Xo  corporation  shall  issue  stock  or  bonds,  except  for 
money,  labor  done,  or  money  or  property  actually  received;  and  all  fic- 
titious increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  be  void.  The  stock  and 
bonded  indebtedness  of  corporations  shall  not  be  increased,,  except  in. 
pursuance  of  general  laws,  nor  -without  the  consent  of  the  persons 
holding  the  larger  amount  in  value  of  stock,  first  obtained  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  after  thirty  days  notice  given  in  pursuance  of  law. 

^  Sec.  7.  Municipal  and  other  corporations  and  individuals,  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  taking  private  property  for  public  use,  shall  make 
just  compensation  for  the  property  taken,  injured  or  destroyed  by  the 
construction  or  enlargement  of  its  Avorks,  highways  or  improvements, 
which  compensation  shall  be  paid  before  such  taking,  injury  or  destruc- 
tion. The  General  .-\ssembly  is  hereby  prohibited  from  depriving  any 
person  of  an  appeal  from  any  preliminary  assessment  of  damages 
against  any  such  corporations  or  individual^;  made  by  viewers  or  othei- 
wise;  and  the  amount  of  such  damages  in  all  eases  of  appeal  shall,  on 
the  demand  of  either  party,  be  determined  by  a  jury  according  to  law- 
,  Sec.  8.  Dues  from  private  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  such 
means  as  may  be  ]>rescribed  by  law.  but  in  no  ca-^e  shall  any  stockholder 
be  individually  liable  otherwise  than  for  the  uni)aid  stock  owned  by  him 
or  her. 

Sec.  9.  Xo  corporation  shall  issue  preferred  stock  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  said  corporation. 

Stc.  10.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  the  power  to  alter,  re- 
voke or  amend  any  charter  of  incorporation  now  existing,  and  revok- 
able  at  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  or  any  that  may  hereafter 
be  created,  whenever  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Stat^,  in  such  manner,  however,  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to 
the  corporators.  Xo  law  liereafter  enacted  sliall  create,  renew  or  ex- 
tend the  charter  of  more  than  one  corporation. 

Sec.  11.  '  Any  association  or  corporation  organized  for  the  purpose, 
or  any  individual,  shall  have  the  light  to  construct  and  maintain  lines 
of  telegraph  v\ithin  this  State,  and  connect  the  same  with  other  lines. 
and  the  General  Assembly  shall,  by  general  law  of  uniform  operation,, 
provide  reasonable  regulations  to  give  full  eiVect  to  tliis  section.  Xo 
telegraph  company  shall  c<msolidate  with,  or  hold  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  stock  or  bonds  of  any  other  telegraph  t^Dmjiauy  owning  a  com- 
peting line,  or  acquire,  by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  any  other  compel  ing 
line  of  telegraph. 

Sec.  12.  All  corporations  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be 
subjected  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts,  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

Sec.  1:!.  The  term  corporation,  as  use<l  in  this  article,  shall  be 
construed  to  inehide  all  joint  stock  comjianies,  or  any  associations  hav- 
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ing  any  of  the  powers  or  privileges  of  corporations  not  possessed  by 
individuals  or  jiartnersbips. 

BANKS    AND   BANKING. 

Sf,c.  14.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  have  the  power  to  estab- 
lisli  or  incorporate  any  bank,  or  banking  company,  or  moneyed  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  bills  payable  to  order 
or  bearer,  except  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  1.5.  No  bank  shall  be  established  otherwise  than  under  a  gen- 
eral banking  law,  nor  otherwise  than  upon  a  specie  basis. 

Skc.  16.  All  bills  or  notes  issued  as  money  shall  he,  at  all  times. 
,  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver,  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  sanctioning, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  suspension,  by  any  bank  or  banking  company, 
of  specie  payment. 

Sec.  17,  Holders  of  bank  notes,  and  depositors  who  have  not 
stipulated  for  interest,  shall,  for  such  notes  and  deposits,  be  entitled, 
in  case  of  insolvency,  to  the  preierence  ot  payment  over  all  other 
creditors. 

Sec.  18.  Every  bank  or  banking  company  shall  be  required  to 
cease  all  banking  operations  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  its 
organization,  unless  the  General  Assembly  shall  extend  the  time,  and 
promptly  thereafter  close  its  business;  but  shall  have  corporate  capacity 
to  sue,  and  shall  be  liable  to  .suit,  until  its  alYairs  and  liabilities  are 
fully  closed. 

Sec.  19.  Xo  bank  shall  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  greater 
late  of  interest  than  shall  be  allowed  by  law  to  individuals  for  lending 
money. 

Sec.  20.  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank,  nor 
shall  the  credit  of  the  State  ever  be  given  or  loaned  to  any  banking 
company,  association  or  corporation. 

KAILUOADS   AND    CANALS. 

Sec.  21.  All  railroads  and  canals  shall  bo  public  highways,  and  all 
railroad  and  canal  companies  shall  bo  common  carriers.  Any  associa.^ 
tion  or  corporation  organized  for  the  purpose  shall  have  the  right  to 
Construct  and  operate  a  railroad  between  any  points  in  this  State,  and 
to  connect,  at  the  State  line,  with  railroads  of  other  States.  Every 
railroad  company  shall  have  the  right  with  its  road  to  intersect,  connect 
with,  or  cross,  any  other  railroad,  and  shall  receive  and  transport,  each, 
the  other's  freight,  passengers  and  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  without  de- 
lay or  discrimination. 

Sec  22.  The  General  Assemlily  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses 
and  prevent  unjust  <liscrimination  and  extortion  in  tlie  rates  of  freights 
and  passenger  tariffs  on  railroads,  canals  and  rivers  in  this  State. 

Sec.  23.  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  shall  grant 
free  passes,  or  sell  tiikets  or  passes  at  a  discount,  otlier  than  is  sold  to 
tlie  public  generally,  to  any  inemlx-r  of  the  tieneral  Assembly,  or  to  any 
person  holding  othce  umier  this  .State  or  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  24.  No  street  passenger  railway  shall  be  coustructed  within 
the  limits  of  any  city  or  town  without  the  consent  of  its  local  author- 
ities. 

Skc.  25.  Xo  railroad,  canal,  or  otker  trauspoitation  company,  in* 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  any  future  legislation,  by  general  or  special  laws,  other 
than  in  execution  of  a  trust  created  by  law  or  by  contract,  except  on 
the  condition  of  complete  acceptance  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

OATH   OF    OFFICE. 
f 

Section  1.  All  members  of  tlie  General  As.sembly,  and  all  officers, 
executive  and  judicial,  before  they  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  du- 
ties of  their  respective  offices,  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  atrirma- 
tion,  to-wit: 

"I,  ,  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be.]  that  1 

will  support-tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  so  long  as  I  continue  a  citizen  thereof:  and 
tliat  1  will  faithfully  and  honestly  discharge  the  duties  of  tlie  office 
upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  to  the  best  of  my  abilitv;  so  help  me, 
God." 

Wliicli  oath  may  be  administered  by  the  presiding  officer  of  either 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  any  officer  authorized  by  law  to  ad- 
minister an  oath. 

AKTICLE  XVI. 

MISCEM.AXEOUS    PKOVISIOXS. 

Section  1.  Xo  person  holding  an  office  of  profit  under  the  United 
States,  except  postmasters  whose  annual  salary  docs  not  exceed  two 
hundred  dollarvs,  shall,  during  his  continuance  in  such  office,  hold  any 
office  of  profit  undc  this  State;  nor  shall  any  person  hold  two  offices  of 
profit  at  one  and  the  same  time  under  this  State,  except  justices  of  the 
peace,  constables,  notaries  i)ublic  and  commissioners  of  deeds. 

Skc.  2.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  to  enact  all 
laws  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con.stitution. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

mode    or    AMENIUNG    the    fOXSTITCTION. 

Section  L  The  General  Assembly  may.  whenever  two-tliirds  of 
each  liouse  shall  deem  it  necessary,  propose  amendments  to  this  Consti- 
tution, which,  having  been  read  on  tliree  several  days,  in  each  house, 
shall  be  duly  ])ublished.  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
direct,  at  least  three  months  before  the  next  general  election  for  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  consideration  of  the  pe-iple;  and  it  sliall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  returning  otticers.  at  the  next  general  election  which  shall 
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be  lield  for  Rcprcscntativos.  to  open  a  poll  for  the  vote  of  the  qualified 
electors  on  the  proi-osed  ivmendnienrs,  ;mu1  to  make  a  return  of  said 
vote  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  and  if  it  shall  thereupon  appear. that  a 
majority  of  all  the  ([ualilied  electors  of  the  State  who  voted  at  such 
election,  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendments,  said  amendments 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  parts  of  this  Constitution. 
and  the  result  of  such  election  sliall  be  made  known  by  proclamation  of 
the  Governor. 

Sec.  2.     Xo  convention  shall  hereafter  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 

altering  or  amendinir  the  Constituiion  of  this  State,  unless  tlie  <juestion 

of  convention  or  no  convention  shall  be  nrst  submitted  to  a  vote  of  al! 

''the  electors  of  the  State  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  at 

said  election. 

SCHEOrLE, 

In  order  that  no  injnry  oi  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  altera- 
tions anrl  amendnu-nts  made  by  this  Conslitulion  to  the  t-xistiug  Cun^ti- 
tution  of  this  State,  and  to  carry  tliis  Constitution  into  ellect,  it  is 
hereby  ordained  and  declared— 

1.  That  all  laws  in  force  at  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution, 
and  not  inconsistent  therewith,  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  altered 
•or  repealed  by  the  (kneral  As>emb]y;  and  all  rights,  actions,  prosecu- 
tions, claims  and  contracts  of  this  State,  counties,  individuals  or  bodies 
corporate,  not  in.onsistont  with  this  Constitution,  shall  continue  to  be 
as  valid  as  if  this  Constitution  had  not  been  ratified. 

2.  That  all  bonds  executed  by  or  to  any  otlicer  of  this  State,  .nl. 
recognizances,  obligations,  and  all  other  instruments  executed  to  this 
State,  or  any  sub-division  or  municipality  tliercof,  before  the  ratification 
of  this  Constitution,  and  all  fines,  taxes,  penalties  and  forfeitures  due 
and  owing  to  this  Stati-,  m-  any  snb-di\  ision,  or  to  any  municipality 
thereof;  and  nil  wiits.  suits,  pr..>f,jiitinii.s,  claims  and  causes  of  action, 
except  as  herein  ntlierwisc  juovided.  shall  continue  and  remain  unaf- 
fected by  the  ratilicatii.ii  ..f  this  CuustitutiDU.  All  indictments  which 
may  have  been  found,  or  whi.h  ma\  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime 
or  otfeiise  committed  belnre  tiie  ratiticatiou  of  this  Constitution,  shall 
be  proceeded  ui'on  in  the  same  nuituu-r  as  if  this  Constitution  had  nut 
been  ratilied. 

3.  That  all  t!ie  executive  and  Judicial  olHcers,  and  all  other  otticers 
in  this  State,  who  shall  have  b.'en  elected  at  the  election  held  in  this 
State  on  llurd  day  >-i  N'u\enil..  r,  eigiitcen  liundre<l  and  seventy-four,  or 
who  may  have  been  .ipiM.inte.l  >iii.e  that  time,  and  all  members  of  the 
present  (Jenerai  Avseml.ly.  and  ah  tiiat  may  heieafter  be  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  present  (ieneial  Assembly,  and  all  other  olticers  holding 
oflice  at  the  time  "i  the  latiiieation  oi  this  Constitution,  except  such  as 
hold  ollice  un<ler  any  act  of  the  Ceneial  .Vssenddy.  shall  continue  in 
ollice  and  exereise  tlie  duties  thereof  until  their  res).e,ti\e  teims  shall 
expire,  as  ia-.-\i.led  by  tin- pieseiit  Constitution  and   laws  of  this  Sta'e 
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4.  This  Constitution  sliall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of 
this  State  for  latitication  or  rejection,  as  authorized  and  re<iuired  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Asseml)ly  of  this  State,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  calling  of  a  Convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitution 
of  this  Stare/'  approved  nineteenth  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  eii^hteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-live. 

5.  -  If  at  said  election  the  said  Constiiution  shall  be  found  to  have 
been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  all  the  'qualified  electors  voting  at  said 
election,  the  saitl  new  Constitution,  so  ratified,  shall  go  into  ettect  as 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  within  tlie  time  stated 
in  tlie  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and  shall  tliereafter  be  binding 
and  obligatory  as  such  upon  all  the  people  of  this  State,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  approved  nineteenth  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy- live. 

G.  That  instead  ot  t!ie  publication  as  re(iuired  by  section  twelve  of 
said  act,  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorised  to  take  such 
steps  as  will  give  general  pui»licity  and  circuLilioa  lo  this  Cou.->titution 
in  as  economical  manner  as  practicable. 

7.  That  all  laws  requiiing  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  during  the  year  eighteen  and  seventy-live  are  hereby  avoided. 

8.  That  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  State  is  hereby  abolished. 

9.  The  salaries  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  and  all  other  othcers 
of  this  State  who  may  be  holding  office  at  the  time  of  the  ratiticatiou  of 
this  Constitution,  and  the  pay  of  the  present  members  of  the  General 
Assmbly  shall  not  be  atfeeted  by  the  provisions  of  this  ConstirTition. 

LEKOY   POPE  WALKEK,   PresiJent. 
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General  Assembly — See  Legislative  Department,  Kep- 
resentation. 

Chooses  certain  officers  in  case  of  tie 

Extra  sessions  of,  (Tovernor  may  call 

Governor's  duty  to  give  information  to,  etc 

Power  to  pardon  treason 

Gift  Enterprise — May  not  be  authorized 

Government — Relation  of  people  to 

Sole  end  of 

Tliree  dep/^rtmeuts  of 

Each  department  confined  to  exercise  of  its  own 

powers "  2 

Governor — See  Executive  Department. 

Fills  vacancies  in  oOice  of  judge  or  chancellor VI  17 

Salary  reduced  afrer  1S7.") XI  8 

Is  Commander-in-Chief  of  State  military  forces..        XII  t> 

Grand  Jury  — In  what  case  may  be  dispensed  with I  9 

Grants  and  Commissions  by  State — How  issued,  etc...  Y  22 

Great  Seal — See  Seal. 

Habeaa  Corpus,  writ  of — .\uthoritics  not  to  suspend.. ..  I  8 

Homestead — See  Exeii>]>ted  property. 
House  of    Representatives — See    Legislaiivc    Depart- 
ment, Representation. 

Immigration — shall  l)e  encouraged 1  ,31 

Imjieachinents — What  otVuers  ini]iea<iial>le  before  Sen- 
ate and  for  v.hat  offenses VII  J 

Before  Supreme  Court,  etc "  2 
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Article    Section 


YII 

3 

4 

I 

' 

-9 

Par. 

2 

I 

9 

Before  Ciicuit,  City  or  Criminal  Court;  right  to 

jury  and  appeal 

Penalties  in  cases  of  impeachment 

Indictments — Declarations  concerning 

-     Certain  not  alTected  by  Conslitutiuu. .  .  .Schedule 
Inferior  Courts— See  Judicial  Department. 

Information — Limitation  on  prosecution  by 

Inspectors  and  Measurers— State   not   to   appoint,  but 

county  or  town  may IV  ?,8 

Intsrnal  Improvement — State  not  to  engage  in  works 

of,  etc "  :-)4 

County,  city,  etc.,  may  not  lend  its  credit  to  indi- 
vidual or  corporation,  etc.,  or  become  stock- 
holder    "  '>:> 

Jeopardy — Twice  of  life  or  limb  for  same  otlense  pro- 
hibited   I  10 

Judges— 'See  Judicial  Department. 
Judicial  Circuits — See  Judicial  Dei)artment. 
Judicial  Department — Distinct  departme:  t  of  govern- 
ment          Ill  1 

•     Limited  to  e.xercise  of  its  own  powers    "  2 

In  what  courts  and  persons  judicial  power  vested         VI  1 

Supreme  Court — Jurisdiction  of "  -J 

Where  held "  :i 

Circuits  and  Circuit  Judges,  provided  for "  4 

.Circuit  Courts,  jurisdiction  of "  .5 

Circuit  Courts,  terms  of;  Judges  may  inter- 
change; may  issue  writs  of  injunction "  0 

Chancery  Courts  and  Chancellors  provided  for. .  "  7 

Chancejy  Courts,  wliere  to  be  held  and  terms  of: 

Chancellors  may  interchange "  8 

Courts  of  Probate  provided  for "  (> 

Supreme  and  Circuit  Court  Judges  and  Chancel- 
lors, compensation  of;    shall  hold  no  other 

oHice "  10 

Supreme  Court,  who  compose "  11 

Supreme,  Circuit  and  Probate  Judges-  and  Chan- 
cellors, election  of "  li' 

Inferior  courts,  judges  elected  or  apjioiuted "  l;3 

Supreme,  Circuit  and  City  Judges  and  Cliai  cel- 

iors,  ([ualilications  of ''  14 

Supreme,  Circuit  and  Probate  Judges  and  Chan- 
cellors, terms  of  othce  of "  t.'j 

Certain  judges  are  ex  <{fficio  conservators  of  the 

peace "  IfJ 

Governor  fills  \aoancy  in  otlici-  of  .luuue  or  Chan- 
cellor; term  of  appointee "  17 
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Article    Section 

Judge  incomi)eteut,  how  cause  tried VI  Ls 

General  Assembly  to  provide  for  holdini;-  Circuit 
and  Chancery  Court  when  .ludj^e  or  Chancel- 
lor fails  to  attend  ref^ular  term "  19 

Judge  of  court  of  record  not  to  practice  law ....  "  20 
Registers  in  Chancery,  appointment,  term  of  of- 
fice and  compensation  of "  21 

Clerks  of  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  appoint- 
ment and  terms  of "  22 

^Clerks  of  Circuit  Courts,  elected  for  si.x  years; 

Governor  fills  vacancy  in  othce "  23 

Clerk  of  Supreme  Court  and  Registers  in  Chan- 
cery, removal  of "  24 

Circuit  Solicitors,  provided  for:  General  Assem- 
bly may  pv"vide  for  r"onnty  S'^'icitors '•  2o 

Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Constables    provided 

for,  etc "  2G 

Attorney   General,  election,   term    of  ofiice    and 

residence  of "  27 

Style  of  process,  etc "  28 

Judicial  Power — See  Judicial  Dcj  artment. 
Jury — See  Criminal  Prosecution. 

Right  of  trial  by  secured I  12 

Determines  both  law  and  facts  in  libel "  13 

Plight  of  trial  by  in  impeachments t"II  3 

Justice  of  the  Peace— See  Judicial  Department. 

Prosecution  of  minor  otfenses  before 1  9 

Laws — See  Legislative  Department. 

General  Assembly  only  may  suspend '•  22 

Certain  laws  prohibited "  23 

Certain  not  affected  by  Constitution Schedule  I'ar.  1 

Legislative  Depi£rtment — See  Representation. 

Distinct  Department  of  government Ill  1 

Limited  to  exercise  of  its  own  powers '•  2 

Legislativ.e  power,  in  what  vested lY  1 

Style  of  laws:  what  law  shall  contain;  how- 
amended,  etc '•  2 

Senators  and  Representatives,  election  and  terms 

of -  3 

Senators  and  Ivcpresentatives,  qualifications  of..  '■  4 

General  Assembly,  .sessions  of *'  .5 

General  Assembly,  pay  and  mileage  of ••  »j 

Senator's  and  Representatives,  number  and  appor- 

portionmeut  of •'  7 

President  of  Senate  and  Speaker,  election  and 
terms  of  office  of;  each  house  chuoscs  its  own 
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Article    Section 


officers   and  jii(lj:e-<   of    election  returns  and 

qualifications  of  its  members IV  s 

Senators,  election   of  isTC;  members  elected  bi- 
ennially; when  term  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
:  sentatives  begins;  vacancy  in    either  house, 

how  filled "  9 

Quorum,  what  is:  power  of  smaller  number "  10 

Powers  of  each  house  as  to  rules,  etc "  11 

Member   expelled    for-  corruption,    inelij^'ibility 

of,  etc "  12 

Journal  of  each  house,  provisions  concerning..  .  "  13 

General  Assembly,  privileges  of  members "  14 

Doors  of  each  house  open:  exception "  15 

Adjournment  by  single  house "  16 

Senator  or  Kenresentative  not  to  be  appointed  to 

.  certain  offices "  17 

Convictions  which  disqualify  for  General  Assem- 
bly and  office '♦  IS 

Law  passed  by  bill  only,  and  bill  not  to   be  so 

amended  as  to  <-liange  its  original  purpose. .  "  10 

All  bills  must  be  reft ned "  20 

..Proceedings  on  bills "  21 

Amendments   and    conference  reports,  how  con- 

carre<l  in  or  adopted "  22 

Speciin  or  local  laws,  when  may  not  be  enacted : 
General  Assembly  not  to  suspend  general 
laws  for  benefit  of  individual,  corporation  or 
;issociation "  23 

Local  or   special  law,  notice   of  application    for 

must  be  given,  etc. :  proviso "  24 

General  Assembly  shall  pass  general  laws  for  pro- 
tection of  local  and  private  interests "  25 

Power  and  duty  of  General  Assembly  as  to  lot- 
teries and  gift  enterprises;  all  lottery  acts 
avoided "  26 

Presiding  officer  of  each  house  to  sign  all  bills. 

etc. ;  proceedings  thereon "  27 

General  Assembly  shall  prescribe  number,  duties 
and  compensation  of  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  payment  to  be  made  to  no  other  "  28 

Bills  giving  extra  compensation  after  services  ren- 
dered, prohibited,  and  officers  to  bind  .State 
to  payment  of  money  only  by  authority  of 


Certain    supplies   and    work   furnished    or   done 
must  be  under  contract,  etc 


29 
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Article    Section 
Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  House,  but  Sen- 
ate may  amend IV  ol 

Appropriation  bills,  provisions   concerning "  32 

How  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  treasury "  3o 

Appropriation  not  to  be  made  to  institution  not 
under  State's  control,  except  by  two-thirds 

vote "  '54 

..General  Assembly  not  to  autliorize  investment  of 
trust  funds  in  corporate  bonds  or  stock,  and 

\      existing  acts  avoided "  35 

Power  to  change  venue  vested  in  the  courts "  36 

Limitation    on    legislation    at   special  session  of 

General  Assembly "  37 

State  not  to  create  certain  offices "  38 

Act  changing  seat  of  government,  how  becomes 

law,:..: "  30 

Corruption  in  member  of  General  Assen\l)ly,  pro- 
visions concerning "  40 

Corrupt  solicitati5n  of  member  or  pulilic  otticer, 

,       provisions  concerning "         41-42 

Puty  of  member  when  he  has  personal  interest 

in  bill '•  ^'i 

Elections  by  General  Assembly "  44 

General  Assembly  shall  provide  bylaw  for  arbi- 
trators       *  .  "  45 

Laws  to  be  revised  when "  46 

General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  sujjpress  du- 
eling...   "  47 

Deductions  from   salaries  of  public    oftlcor.^    for 

neglect  of  duty "  48 

Geneial  Assembly  shall  require  counties  to  pro- 
vide* for  the  poor "  40 

General  Assembly  may  not  authorize  municipal 
corporations  to  pass  laws  inconsistent  with 
general  laws "  50 

Duty  of  General  Assembly  in  cases  of  annexation  "  51 

General  Assembly  not  to  tax  certain  property. .  .  "  52 

General  Assembly  shall  pass  exemption  laws "  53 

State  not  to  engage  in  works  of  interiuxl  improve- 
ment, etc ' '  ^^ 

General  Assembly  no  power  to  autlujri/.e  county 
or  other  sub-division  of  State  to  aid  with 
money  or  credit  any  individual,  association 
or  corporation,  or  become  stockholder "  55 

Certain  laws  prohibited,  and  (-eneral  Assembly 

shall  not  revive  barretl  right  or  remedy '•  56 
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Article    Section 
Governor  may  convene  General  Assembly  in  ex- 
tra session V  10 

Libel  —Law  of  declarerl I  13 

Liberty — Inalienable  ri^'ht "  1 

Of  speech  secured "  5 

May  be  taken  aAvay  only  by  due  course  of  law. ..  "  7 

Life— Inalienable  right "  1 

May  be  taken  away  only  by  due  course  of  law. ..  "  7 

No  jeopardy  of  twice  fur  same  otYense "  10 

Loa.ns— Governor  may  negotiate  temporary XI  3 

I^ottcries — Provisions  concerning lY  26 

Military— See  Militia. 

Shall  be  subordinate  to  civil  power I  28 

Militia  — Governor  is  commander-in-chief,  etc V  18 

Who  liable  to  duty  in XI 1  1 

:"■        Organization,  etc "  2 

Ofh.cers,  how  elected  or  appointed "  3 

Volunteer  organizations,  how  formed "  4 

Privilege  from  arrest "  5 

Governor  is  commander-in-chief,  etc "  6 

Safe  keeping  of  arras,  etc "  7 

Wlien  not  to  receive  pay,  etc "  S 

Navigable  waters — Public  highways,  and  shores  free...  I  2b 
Normal  Schools— See  Education. 

Appropiiations  for IV  34 

Notaries  Public — With  j'owers  of  Justice VI  20 

Oatli  of  Oftice— Form  of,  etc XV  1 

Obligations — Certain  not  affected  by  Constitu- 
tion  Schedule  Par.  2 

Offices  and  Officers— No  religious  test  for I  24 

Limited  to  good  behavior "  30 

Lduca^tional  or  property  «|aalitication  for  or  re- 
straint upon,  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  pro- 
hibited   "  3Si 

Certain  convictions  disqualify  for IV  18 

Ext^-a   compensation  prohibited;  officer  to  bincl 

State  to  pay  money  only  by  law "  29 

State  not  to  create  olUce  for  inspection  or  meas- 
uring of  merchandise,  etc "  38 

Bribing  officer "  41 

Corrupt  solicitation  of ... .              "  42 

Deductions  from  salaiy  of  public  officers  for  neg- 
lect of  duty "  48 

Certain  otticers  imi>eachablo  before  Senate,  etc. .  VII     •  1 
Certain    officers    ini)»eachable    before    Supreme 

Court,  etc •'  2 


IXDEX  TO   COXSTITUTIOX.  ^^ 

Article    Section 
Certain  officers  impeachable  before  Circuit,  City 

or  Criminal  Court,  etc VII  3 

Penalties  in  cases  of  impeachmBut "  4 

People  elect  by  ballot;  Representatives,  rii-a  voo€     VIII  2 

Salaries  of   certain  officials  to  be  reduced  when.         XI  8 

All  officers  shall  take  oath ;  form  of XV  1 

United  States  officer  not  to  hold  State  otfice;  ex- 
ception; no  person  to  hold  two  State  offices 

at  same  time;  exceptions XVI  1 

pertain  officers  continued  in  office Schedule  Par.  ?, 

Constitution  not  to  atYect  salaries  of  cer- 
tain officers "  "     9 

Pardons — Provisions  concerning V        '      12 

Penalties  —  Certain    not    altected    by    Consti- 
tution   Schedule  Par  2 

People  —  Relation  of  to  government I  3 

Shall  be  secure  from  unwarrantable  seizures  and 

searches "  6 

Petition—For  redress,  etc "  2r> 

Political  Power--Inherent  in  the  people "  3 

Poll  Tax — General  Assembly  may  levy:  how  ai'plied.  ..  XI  1 

For  support  of  public  schools XIII  4 

Poor— Provision  for IV  40 

Powers  of  Government — How  divided Ill  1 

Each  department  limited  to  exercise  of  its  own 

power? "  2 

Preamble  to  Constitution Page  0 

President  of  Senate— See  Legislative  Department. 

Printing  and  Binding — For  State,  how  must  be  done...  IV  30 

Pri  vilcges — Irrcvucable  giants  of  jnohibited I  23 

Probate  Courts — See  Judicial  Department. 

Process — Styl^  of VI  28 

Property  may  be  taken  only  by  due  course  of  law     ...  I  7 

Private,  how  taken  for  public  use "  24 

Prosecutions— Rights  of  accused  in "  7 

WhenVi>ersoii  may  be  accused,  arrested  or  j)un- 

ished "  S 

No  prosecution  liy  information  ;    exceptions "  9 

In  certain,   truth    may  be  given  in  evidence;  in 

libel,  jury  determines  law  and  facts "  13 

Riglittoball ■'  17 

Ilow  carried  on  and  liow  to  conclude VI  28 

Certain  not  affected  i)y  Constitution  ....  Sciicdule  Par.  1 

Punishment —When  person  may  be  punished 1  8 

Cruel  or  unu,--ual   proliibited '"  16 

liaiiroads  and  Canals— -Stc  Coiporalioiis. 
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Article    Section 


Right  of   eminent  domain  as  api)licaI>lo  to;    i\o 

taxation   for. I 

Re2;isters  in  Chancery — See  Judicial  Department. 

Religion— Dechirations  concerning " 

Religious  Test — For  office  not  allowed " 

Remedj' — On  contract,  law  must  not  impair " 

Representation— Ratio  of  Senators  to  Representatives.  IX 
Representatives,  number  and  apportionment  of. .  '■ 
Rtjpresentativeb    apporticned    every    ten   years; 
^            each  county  entitleil  to  one  Representative.  .             " 
Senators,   number    of    to  be  fixed  and  State  di- 
vided into  districts  every  ten  years,  etc " 

Enumeration  and  apportionment  by  General  As- 
sembly when  federal  census  not  taken  or  un- 
satisfactory   " 

Temporary  apportionment  of  Representatives...  " 

Temporary  apportionment  of  Senators '• 

Representatives — See    Legislative   Department.   Repre- 
sentation. 
Residence — Not  forfeited  l»y  temj^orary  absence    from 

State I 

Revenue— See  Taxation. 

BilKi  raising  must  originate  in  House,  l)ut  Senate 

may  amend IV 

Revision  of  Laws — General  Assembly  must  provide  for 

every  ten  years " 

Right  of  Way— May  be  secured  to  persons  or  corpora- 
tions    I 

Rights— See  Declaration  of  Rights. 

General    Assembly   no   power   to   revive    barred 

n^'lit IV 

Rivers — XiAlgable  are  public  highways,  and  sliores  free  I 

Duty  of  General  Assembly  as  to  rates  on XIV 

Salaries— Provision  as  to  deduction  from  for  neglect  of 

duty IV 

Of^certain  officials  to  be  reduced,  etc XI 

Of  existing  State  ollicials  not  affected  by  Consti- 
tution   Sclieduk- 

Schedule — Certain  laws,  etc.,  not    affected   by 

Constitution '■ 

Subjects  not  affectci  by  Constitution.  .  .  " 

Kxisling  Dtlicers  continued  in  otlice  until 

end  of  terms •' 

Provision  for  submission  of  Constitution 

fi>r  ratiiic.ilion  or  rijcitiuu " 

Wiiei!  ('..nstinitioii  t.)  LTo  iiituelfect '•  I 

I'uhlic.ition  .>!    Constitution....    .....  " 


Par.  0 

"      1 

•'      2 

"      3 

'•      4 


VI 
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Laws   ie<iuiriug-  eiuinioration   of  inhabi- 
tants in  1875,  avoided Scliedule 

Board  of  Education  abolislied • " 

Salaries  of  existing  State  oflicers  not   effected 

by  Constitution " 

Seal,  Great— Provided  for 

Secretary  of  State  custodian  of 

State  grants  and  commissions  sealed  with 

Searches  and  Seizures— Unreasonable,  prohibited;  war- 

^         rant   for 

Secession- -Right  of  denied 

Secretary  of  State — See  Executive  Department. 

Salary  to  be  reduced;  how  increased 

Senate — See  Legislative  Dejiartment,  Representation. 
Senators — See  Legislative  Department,  Representation. 
Separate    Estate  —  Of     married    women,    detined    and 

secured , 

Servitude— Involuntary,  prohibited,  except  for  crime.. 
Sheriff— See  Executive  Department. 

Slaver}' — Prohibited 

Soldiers — See  Militia,  quartering 

Solicitors— See  .Judicial  Department. 
Speaker  of  House — See  Legislative  Department. 
Special  Privileges — Irrevocable  grant  of,  prohibited. ... 
Standing  Army — See  Army,  Militia,  Soldiers. 

State— Never  to  l»e  made  defendant 

Boundaries  of 

Not   to   engage   in   works   of   internal   improve- 
ment, etc 

State  Auditor— See  Executive  Department. 

Salary  of  to  be  reduced,  etc 

State  Treasurer— See  ILxecutive  Department. 

Salary  to  be  reduced,  etc 

State  University — See  Education. 

Suffi-^e  and  Elections— Riglit  of  suffrage  shall  be  pro- 
tected, etc 

No  educational  or  property  (pialification  for  suf- 
frage or  restraint  on  account  of  race,  etc  .... 
Elections,  by  General  Assembly  .'^hall  be  rivn  voce 

Wlio  ent  itled  to  vote 

People  vote   by  ballot,  and  persons  in  reprost-uta- 

tive  capacity,  vim  voce 

Who  n.'t  permitted  to  register,  vote,  etc 

Privilege  of  electors  from  arrest 

Duty   and   power  of  General  Assembly  to  pass 

election  and  registration  laws 

General  Assembly  must  pass  laws  against  use  of 
liquors  at  elections 
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Article    Section 
Returns  of  elections  of  certain  ofVicers  made  to 

Secretary  of  State YIII  7 

Superintenilent  of  Education — See  Kducation. 

One  of  the  Executive  Dei)artment V  1 

Govei nor  fills  vacancy  in  otHce "  2o 

Salary  to  be  reduced ;  how  increased XI  S 

Supreme  Court — See  Judicial  Department. 

Salaries  of  judges  to  be  reduced,  etc "  8 

Suspending  Laws — General  Assembly  only  has  power  of  I  22 

Tax^tion  -See  Debt:  Kevenue. 

Xo  taxation  for  benefit  of  railroads,  etc "  24 

Certain  property  not  taxable IV  52 

Governor  shall  present  to  General  Assemldy  esti- 
mates fur V  1 

Taxes  <m  property  sliall  be  ud  ralomn,  but  Gen- 
eral Asscmtily  may  levy  poll  tax XI  I 

Taxing  power  shall  nut  l)e  <lclegated "  2 

Xo  new  State  debt  shall  be  created,  except,  etc..  "  3 

liimit  to  State  rate  of '•  4 

Limit  to  county  rate  of "  .5 

.  Property  of  corporations,  etc..  how  taxed "  (5 

Limit  to  tax  rate  of  municipal  corporations '•  7 

General   Assemlily    must    reduce    certain    sala- 
ries, etc "  8 

General  Assembly  no  i)ower  to  requiie  counties 
or  municipal  corporations  to  payany  chaigts 

now  payable  out  of  Statf  Treasury XI  9 

Certain  taxes  not  arYecteu  by  Constitu- 
tion  Schedule  Par.  2 

Telegra]>h  Companies— See  Corporations. 

Tithes— Compulsory,  juohibited I  4 

Titles— Honorary,  State  shall  not  grant •'  3o 

Transportation  Companies— See  Corporations. 

Treasou — What  is.  and  proof  of   "  lO 

Xo  attainder  of:  (.(-nviction  of  not  to  work  cor- 
"  rui)tion  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate..    ..  "  20 

Pardon  of V  ii> 

Disqualitication  on  conviction  of VIII  :i 

Treasurer— See  Executive  Department:  State  Treasurer. 
Trust  Funds— (ieneral  Assembly  shall  not  authorize  in- 
vestment of  in  corporate  bonds  or  stocks,  etc  IV  3.j 

-Venue—Chan, 'cd  by  courts  only,  etc -'  .-JG 

Veto — Power  VL'S(e<i  in  (Governor '       \'  i;j 

Governor  may  vftu  single   item  of  apjiropriation 

I'ill -  m 

Warrant  —  How  ip.ay  issue I  o 

Witnesses— liight  of  accused  in  regaid  to •'  7 
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Hand-Book  of  Alabama. 


PART    FIRST. 


Name,  Gkograpiiv,   Kiveks,  I^opulatiox,  Piuxcipal  Histoi;i- 

CAL     EVKNTS,    and     InmaN    TkIIIKS     OncK     INHABITANTS    OP 

Ala)jama. 


,  NAMH  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  State  of  Alabamii  derived  its  name  from  the  great 
river  Ahibama,  which  drains  its  centre.  The  river  took  its 
name  from  the  Alaburnas,  an  early  tribe  of  Indians  who  once 
lived  npon  its  banks,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
^Montgomery.  .'  rom  what  the  tribe  derived  its  name,  or  the 
meaning  thereof,  is  not  known.* 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  ALABAMA. 

Oenernl  IJouiidjirics  of  Alabama. — The  general  bounda- 
rioTDf  Alabama  are  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  the  point  where  . 
the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  Perdido 


•The  poi>uIar  idea  of  the  orit;in  of  the  name.  Aht/xnna,  and  the  iiieaiiiiig  ol  the 
woril, /(t)T  ur  r*,-/',  took  its  riM,'  in  a  pretty  legend  coniiecied  uitli  tliis  tribe  of  In- 
dians. It  is  said  tliey  were  expelled  from  Northern  Mexico  diirin;;  the  riiile  assaults 
upon  tliat  l:inj;dom  )>y  Cortcz,  and  in  their  wanderings  in  search  of  other  homes, 
crossed  a  nohle  river,  now  tlie  .I/a'^awc,  when  one  of  their  e  hie  it.i  ins,  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  -he  new-found  eouiitry.  and  thesecurity  which  the  mighty  stream  ilow- 
ing  behind  him  attorded  airainst  pursuiiif;  enemies,  struek  his  spear  in  the  frround 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  ma.Lrnii'icent  oak,  and  exclaimed,  .ihiK.ima:—  that  is  to  say, 
/hre  lie  /--'s^.-  -and  from  this  incident  it  is  srenerally  l.elievod  the  tribe  was  there- 
after known  as  the  JUtbuntns.  The  old  seal  of  the  State  ...i  skeleton  map  of  Alabama 
suspended  on  a  tree;,  and  whn.h  eontinned  to  be  the  seal  nnrii  cliantred  in  ISi-s,  was 
evidently  desiirnod  lo  jiGrpetnate  this  -upjiosed  incident. 
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river,  thence  east  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Georo^ia ; 
tlience  northerly  along-  said  line  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Tennessee ;  thence  west  along  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
Tennessee,  crossing  the  Tennessee  river,  and  on  to  the  second 
intersection  of  that  river  by  said  line  ;  thence  up  that  river  to 
the  mouth  of  Big  Bear  creek ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Washington  county  in  this  State  as  orig- 
inally formed ;  thence  southerly  along  the  line  of  Mississippi 
tQ  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  thence  eastwardly,  including  all 
islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  shore,  to  the  Perdido  river, 
thence  up  that  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Eoundary  Bt'twoeii  Alabama  and  Oeoijuria. — The  west 
bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  point  on  Miller's  Bend 
next  above  the  mouth  of  Tehee  creek ;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
to  Nickajack. 

Boinnlary  IJetwecn  Alabama  and  Florida.  —  The 
*'  Mound  "  or  "  EUicott ''  line,  blazed  all  the  way  from  near 
Irwin's  Mills,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  to  the  Perdido,  and 
further  designated  by  mounds  of  earth  one  mile  apart. 

Latiliide  and  Loiii;itiJde  of  Alabama. — Alabama  lies  be- 
tween latitude  30%  10'  and  on°  N.,  and  longitude  84^,  o3'  and 
88%  30'  W. 

Area  of  Alabama. — Square  miles,  52,250  ;  divided— water 
surface  710,  land  surface  51,540.     Acres, -32,462,080. 

Islands  o*'  Alabama. — These  are  four  in  number,  and  lie 
in  the  Guif  of  Mexico,  near  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay. 
They  are :  I)au[)hin,  Petit  Bois,  Mon  Louis,  and  Turtle  Back 
Islands. 

8oa  ("oast  of  Alabama. — Alabama  has  only  about  sixty 
miles  of  sea  coast,  extending  from  the  Perdido.  river  to  the 
ilississippi  line ;  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  State  being  cut  off  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  an  inter- 
vening strip  of  Florida.* 

Jloinitiiiii  Kanires  jind  (jloueral  TojMJgrapIiy  of  Ala- 
bama. —  Tiie  AUegliany  mountains  exhaust  themselves  in 
Xortheastorn  Alabama,  rendering  that  portion  of  the  State's 
surface  u!ie\en  and  l.)roken,  although  the  elevation  is  nowhere 

•  KtTort>  have  been  lu.ulf  to  annex  tliis  ^trip  to  .VUibaiiia,  liut  so  far  without  suc- 
Oi'ss.  A  C'>iiMiii^sioii  was  at  oiiP  time  appointed  to  treat  witli  Florida  «>n  the  snb- 
ji'Ct.     Atul'.uiia  proposeil  to  jiay  f  l.iHHi.ooo  for  it. 
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very  great.  The  range  extends  west,  with  a  slight  bend  to 
the  south,  and  lornis  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of 
tlie  Tennessee  river  and  the  other  rivers  of  Alabama,  the 
former  emptving  nito'  the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  and  all  the 
latter  ultimately  ii.~.v.-ing  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  this  range  the  face  of  the  country  slopes  to  the  south, 
and  is  somewhat  uneven  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  State, 
where  begin  the  roLing  i>rairies,  pine  barrens  and  fertile  allu- 
vial J.-)ottoms.  The  extreme  southern  portion  is  flat,  and  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  gulf. 


Capital    of    -Alabama.  - 

river.* 

Kivers  ot  Alabama. — 

Alabama, 
Apalacha. 
Black  Wairior. 
Buttahutohee. 
Cahaba, 
Chattahoochee, 
Chattoog-a, 
Clioctahatohee, 
Conecuh, 
Coosa, 

East  B'h  Ch.x-ta!iatchee, 
East  Bran:a  Fish. 
Elk, 

Escambia. 
Flint  — 1, 
Flint  —  2.      _ 
Little, 
-^Little  Cahaba, 
Eittle  Tai:ar»c-:>sa, 
Little  Tonib-orr^e. 


Montgomery,   on    the    Alabama 


Locust  Fork  Bi'k  Warrior, 

Looxapalila. 

Middle, 

Mobile, 

Xepulgah, 

Xorth, 

North  Branch.  Fish, 

Noxubee, 

Paint  I^ock, 

Patsaliga, 

Pea, 

Perdido, 

Sipsey, 

Spanish, 

Talla})Oosa, 

Tennessee, 

Tensaw,' 

Tombigbce, 

West  Bnuich  Choctawhatchee, 


POPLLATIOX    OF  ALABAMA. 

By  the  Unite-:!  .-^^tates  census  of  l^Oc,  the  population  of 
Alabama  was  l.oIo.nlT:  divided  —  white,  s:Ki,7UG ;  colored, 
^;S1,431;  Chinese.  4<':  Indians,  Ton. 


G.i-TaDt  from  .M< 


;r.ij  miles;  l)y  r.iil,  1-0  mile> 


,nl.tj.'i^'l 
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By  the  census  of  1S80,  the  population  was  1,262,500.  In- 
crease in  popuhition  during  the  decade,  250,512. 

In  point  of  popuhition,  by  tlie  census  of  1890,  Alabama 
ranks  seventeenth  o^  tlie  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States. 

Population  of  Alabama,  by  white  and  colored  races,  at 
each  census  from  1S50  to  1800,  i)iclusive  : 


II 


COLORED. 


1890 

18S0     j     1870 

1800 

ISoO       1 ',     1890 

1S80 

1870     I 

1800     1 

18.-.0 

g.lO.TW 

6.;-_M>o'    -.21,384 

526.271 

426,514  il    (;81,431 

000,103 

475,510' 

437,770; 

345,io;i 

.Number  and  percentage  of  increase  of  Avhite  and  colored 
persons  in  Alabama  at  each  decade  since  l:s50  : 


NIMHKR. 

INCKKA.<5E   OK    WHITE 

!i 

INCRE.\SE  OF  COLORED. 

1880 
to 

1S;K> 

1S70 

18*30 

to 
l.-^70 

Xuinber. 

;      18:.o 
1800 
SiDahir. 
:«,7.i7 

■:       1880 
:■         to 
'         1800 

'        1870      1         1800               1850 
to                  to         ,          to 
Is.SO       i         1870                1800 

Xinn '■€!■. 
ICH^l 

Siiix'm  r. 
110,801 

Sumher 
':      81  ,.328 

Xuiiiher.    Xumher. .  yiiinhrr. 
124,.503     1       .37,740     1       92,001 

a  Deer 

ease. 

PKRCEXTAGE. 

'       ■ 

>CRE.\SF.   OF   WHITE, 

j                      rXCKEA.SE  OF    COLORED. 

18.'<0 
to 

^    1S.,K) 

1870        1          18C0 
to                  to 

1N80     ;       1870 

18r.O 
to 

1 

1.8.S0 

1        1800 

1870       ;         1800       ■         18.50 
to          ,            to          1            t„ 
1S80       1         1870       I         1800 

P'Tcfllt. 

25.40 

Percent.    I'rrr.nt. 
27.01            «0.1t,-5 

I'rr  r,'nt_.    Per  cunt 
23.:!;t     1          13.55 

Permit.,  J'ercent.     Percent. 
:.'0.20     1            8.C2     :         20.84 

(f  Deer 

Biise. 

„ 
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Population  of  each  county  according-  to  the  census  of  1800 
and  1880,  with  the  increase  in  number  and  per  cent,  dur- 
ing: tlie  decade  : 


Autauua... 
Kuldwiii... 
Kiirbour. . . 

Kil.b 

Blouut.... 
Bullock  . . . . 

Itutler 

Calhoun  .. 
Chambers 
('herokee.. 
Chilton... 
Choctaw. . . 

(Markf 

C!uy 

Clcliiiriie   . 

CollVe 

Colbert... 
Conecuh  .. 
Ci-.osa  . . . 
Covinpton 
Creii.<ha\v.. 
Cullman... 
Dale....... 

Dallas 

DoKalh.... 

p:imore 

K^caiuliia.. 
Etrtwali .... 
Fayette.... 
Franklin  .. 
Oene\a..  . 
(ireenc   .... 

Hale 

Henry 

Jaekson 

Jctl'erson . . 
I.aniar 


•OPULATIOX. 


2.-^?.01T    l.--'t.l?..'-.05 
];i;3.?7r      l.'J.lds 


ei.i'2r 

21.141 
.33.8.% 
2t5,;UO 
20,45'.» 
14.549 


20,l-i'.i 
14.5:14 
i:>,ttoi; 
7. .^^36 
15,425 
13.43!) 
17,225 
4: 1.. 3.50 
21,10ii 


lO.tuSl 
KI.O'.MI 
22,007- 
27,.501 
24,.x47 


Lauilerdale 
Lawrence. 

Lee 

Linicstune. 
Lowndes... 

Macon 

Matlison 

Maren^ro  .. 

Marion   .... 

Marshall... 

MfnTile .... 

Monroe 

Mont>;()nier 

-Mortran....' 

rerr\ .. 

l'iek'en>      . 

I'lke  .;.    .. 

naniioli.h  . 
Ilnsscll  ... 
Saint  Ckiir. 
Shelhv 

Sini.tfT 

Talla.h'vra.. 
Tallaponsa. 
Tu-kalonsa. 
WaMar  ... 
AVashiM.'ton 
"Wil.ux  ,  .  . 
AVinstou... 


31. ."CO 
18.43',l 

3.^,r,'.> 
;{.i.oii5 
n,;u7 
is.'.i.i.-, 
5i.r..-<7 

2l!os'.i 


20.34'-. 
25,  ItjO 
.30.3.52 


33.'J7'.) 
!'.487 
I5,.<i;;) 
2!i.otji; 
l!i...49 

i9..5;a 

23,440 
I'.i.lOS 
10,7-.I3 
15.731 


INCRE 

Xunilier 
2.50,512 

.3.3S 

01  y 

4,337 

t;,55.'* 


ASK. 
\'T  Ct. 

3.93 
2.70 
45.72 

42  1! ; 


15  113 

793 

-,  _>- 

5.(-..39 

33.t;4 

ll,72ti 

3.i;o9 

31. .55 

t),;!.55 

7.084 

UI.47 

12,li77 

4,.>18 

35.  SN 

4s,4:i3 

l.P'.i 

12.i;75 

8.4.31 

Of,. 52 

17,502 

4.230 

•24.17 

5,719 

2,947 

51. .5.3 

15..39S 

t),52S 

42. 4n 

to,i:i.5 

2,0S8 

2i'i.52 

1 ,52i-. 

10.07 

4..342 

0.;j4.s 

140.20 

21,9:il 

7(5 

0  35 

2.;,.5.5:; 

948 

35. 7n 

1.H.761 

O.o>i«', 

32.44 

25,114 

2.912 

ll.'-ni 

23,272 

05,229 

2S0."9 

12,142 

2,045 

lO.St 

21  .n:;.5 

2.704 

12.85 

21, .392 

c!Gil7 

o  312 

27.2i;2 

1 ,432 

5.25 

2i,t;t(0 

^(399 

f/l.S.5 

17.371 

1  .COS 

0.15 

37,tVJ5 

4;>4 

1 .31 

30,890 

2.205 

7.1  1 

9,.3t>4 

1.9S3 

21.18 

14.5S5 

4. .3.50 

2'.'.s:i 

4S.i;5.3 

2,9;!4 

o.o:; 

17, (I'll 

1,899 

11.11 

52.:^5»i 

.•i.sKi 

7.29 

li'..42S 

7.f.i;l 

40.03 

30.741 

(/l.40'.i 

a  4. 5* 

21  479 

991 

4.01 

20..'40 

3,7S3 

18.33 

t.44 

3.8  1 

24.S37 

r.744 

(.'.•;. (HI 

14.402 

2,SJ1 

19.90 

I7,2;:t; 

:i,|-.50 

21. IS 

"8,728 

--4.; 

2.94 

23,.30ii 

5.9S.; 

25. (.'.;; 

2.3,401 

2,0.59 

.s.8.1 
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Population  of  each  county  by  races,  according  to  census  of 
1800,  1S80  and  ISTO. 


COLORED. 


ALL  OTHERS. 


1890     !     IS-SO     ;     1S70 


1890  1880         1870     .    18!)0  :   1880  i  1870 


TffE  State..     830,7%:   602,l?.i    521,38-1'   681,4.31     600  103    475,510         90,     217  '     98 


Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

BiV>b 

Blount 

Bullock   

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers..  .. 

Cherokee    . . 

Cliilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

CoiVee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa     

CovinKton... 

Cren.-haw..  .. 

Cullman 

Dale  . 

Dallas 

DeKalb 

Elmore 

Escambia  — 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva  

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

.lacksi  n 

Jefl'erson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale . . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

..Limestone. .. 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Mad'son 

Marengo 

Marion 

''Marshall. . . 

Mobile 

Monroe 

MontK<'>iiery. 

-Morgan  .  .". 

Perry  

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph..  .. 

Rus-^ell 

.'^t.  C  lair 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega  — 

Tallapoosa  . . 

Tuskaloosa  . . 

Walker 

A\'.;-liingt<>n  . 

AVilio.v 

Win-ton  .   ... 


4,72-J 
5.6X> 
13.321 
9,044 
20,115 
0,066 
11.368 
23,891 
12,244 
17,625 
ll,4o3 
8,110 
9,62'.i 
14,l'S6 
12,3ti6 
10,18:; 
12,240 
7,956 
10,486 
6,7b3 
11,732 
13,:!i)4 
13,855 
7,!«16 
19  881 
11, .12!! 
5,674 
18,097 
11,062 
9„5.">0 
9,643 
3,192 
5,0-.3 
15,839 
24,1.12 
56,9."jo 
11,. "38 
16,564 
12,.^)36i 
12.14'.i 
12,075 
4,466 
4,148 
19.22tv 
7,814 
UI.7H6 
17,. 552 
28.13i; 
8.3-'7 

l4,.-.-jn 

17,!i'i;; 
6.806 


14,2S5 
14,L'.sl 

5,;ir.i 
i.'..;;43 
b;.>.-.4 

is.ji:; 


4.397  4,329 

4,s'.'0  3  159 

13,i):il  12.143 

5,ss7  5,061: 

14.216  11,263 


6.1H 


9.203 
i;,'224 

lO.O.'-.o 
4. 968 
9, US 
6,;U2 

10,5.53 
8,425 

11, '.'93 
8,747 
4,106 


11.'.'!  "4 
21.074 

18  21M 


,223 


10  (^4  8,590 

14,134  10,088 

11,:'.64  8,974 

1I..41S  9,652 

S,i;5I  5.057 


S,823 
7,441 


4,6(;7 
S,544 
4.269 
8,950 


3,047 
8,401 
6,059 
6,693 

3',85S 
4  802 
9,5;U 
16,3.50 


8  487 
3,306 

21,576 
4,7S0 
1,812 

20,996 

10,273 
9,941 

14.075 
2,8;t4 

3,116 
'.»,412 

i2,;i;.5 

1 ,679 

822 

1,987 

7.949 

6  038 

5,420 

82.3 

3,692 

45 

3  370 

41.4.37 
1,223 

10.403 
2,.si5 
3,829 
1,761 
1,131 
1,047 

18,815 

22,448 
8,9;i8 

.'/i;.".:;i 


I4.;;i;s  J2,7'.i.^ 

13.I.V.  lo,:;6-, 

6,,l.s-:  5,|i46 

n.i--i  :.2:'5 

r::::^.  s.,mo 

6,451  5,.MJ 

,((>,■,,;  n,4,:;, 

16,|ll■^  ll.'.T7J 

1.-.,.'16  U,7>7 


6.711         6.7i;7 
4,2:!6        4,1,;4 


27.684 
14,2')0 
18,.';.s6 
25,281 
.561 
1,:i81 
2:J.016 
10,660 
4l,6.'i6 


14.0(i;{ 

rj.!38 


8,710 
3.675 

20.884 
3,600 
1  159 

22.119 
S,9G5 
5.1.57: 

12,075 
2,690 
2,142 
b.341 

10,086 

1,068 

668 

1,288 

6,950 

6.380 

5,059 

671 

2,608 

43 


1,5'JO 
2,502 
1,26.2 
1,076: 
513 
18,165 
21,6.50 
6,767i 
4.033^ 
5,053 
2,173 
e.860 
8,7.5(t" 
15,041 
9,963 
25,528 
12,784 
19,034 


4,67l» 
23,5')  I 
12.547 
6,'..'72 
3,420 
18.655 
2,8.34 
4,'.w;! 

12504 

7.2!t3 
9.741 


xXi  ■ 


7,2i<2 
2.845, 

17.165 

2,408 

6>2 

17.251 
G,.39b 
3,892 
8,588 
1,480 
1  137 

121 
J 

i 

1 
38 

4 

3 

2 

i 

3 

""1 

6,872 

'737, 

576 

1,020 

4 

2 

2 

4, '901 

3,394 

599 

2,206! 

1 

1 
4 

6 

1,797    

32,152             7 

I 

i 

6,730 

'.151 

1.708 

177 

23 

43 

1 

7 

2 

4 
3 

'  1 
3 

5 

••  •• 

4 

3 

l5.6;io    ......     , 

L',0t;5  7  7' 

A.'v.ic.   "."'.:.'.'.'..' i 

x,.l'M  V I 
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Population  of  the  twenty-two  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama 
having  two  thciusand  or  more  inhabitants,  in  the  order  of  their 
rank. 


CITIES  AM>  TOWNS.  COUNTIES. 


Mobile :Mo1,i1c 

Birniiiijjhain Fefferson 

•  JMontt;omery    —  .M()r;t.iri>iiitry. . 

Aiuiiston — .' Calliomi 

Hunts ville Jlatlison 

Selma Dallas 

Florence LauiJcrdale..  . . 

Kesseiuer lellcrson 

Eutaula Harlxmr 

Tuskaloosa Tuskal.'osa 

Opelika Lee 

riiirnix  Citj- I.ee 

New  Decatur Morgan 

Trov Pike         

(iad-cen Etowah 

Grt'cn ville Butler 

lieratur .Morjraii 

Sh.ilirld Colbert 

Fort  r.iVTie DeKalb.. 

Tuscuuibia Colbert 

Talladesra Talladeg-a 


Union  Springs Bullock. 

Capital. 


rOlTLATION.  INCREASE. 


1890         1880     :     Xo.     Il'er  Ct. 


31,070 

2M32 

1.914 

0.07 

2G,178 

3  086' 

23.092 

748.28 

21,883 

10,713 

5,170 

30.93 

'j,im 

942 

9.05G 

901  30 

~,w-j 

4,!i77 

3,018 

00  64 

T,CL'-' 

7,529 

93 

1.24 

t;,oi'j 

1 ,359 

4.05:^ 

342.38 

4.M^ 

4,544 

-J,;i;t4 

3,8.3f; 

55.S 

14.55 

4,'J15 

2,41  S 

1,797 

74  32 

.3.703 

3.245 

458 

14   11 

3,700 

2,224 

l,47f. 

•;o  37 

3.5«-) 

3,505 

3.-!4ri 

2.294 

1,155 

50..!-, 

2,!>0! 

l,t;97 

1,204 

70  95 

2,80.; 

2,471 

;!.;.'i 

13.56 

2,765 

l.Ofuj 

1,702 

lO'J.ll 

2,731 

2,731 

■JX'.ib 

2.o;)^' 

2,4;a 

1,309 

1,122 

SI.  90. 

2,0«;3 

830 

67.32 

2,04'. 

1,802 

187: 

10.0-1 

<i(» 
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POPULATION  OF  EACH  COUNTY  IN  DETAIL,  IN  1890. 


Ai:tal"(.a  Col'.ntv 

rreriiict  — 

lo.aiO 

HiKB  Coi  XTY— Contitiued. 

I.  l-r;ittville.   including;   I'rat 

Centreville  town 

•'.'i'l 

villt'  villaire  

a.  143 

f> 

Six  Mile 

959 

rratt  villajrer 

724 

1 

Randolph 

1..32ii 

2.  Wa^hiujctou.   ...» 

i.o:j7 

8 

Ashbv 

1.418 

!t 

River  Bend 

4    Mulheirv 

1..11S 
44,s 

1.231 
Ii39 

3t;o 

892 
1.2:55 

1,0112 
346 
224 

10 

Kloctun 

2  70*1 

5.  Dav  Hi>ml 

Pi 

1 
29 

3 
4 
r, 

lU.Of.NT  COINTV 

ecinct— 
Blount  Springs..  ( 

G.   .Milton 

T.  }5*  thcl    

8.  )5i^  Sprin.ss 

1?.  Iiideu  lulcnce 

21.027 

1,48,-i 

68:; 
5:>o 

10.  Liberty   

11.  .Miium.-\in    Creek.    iiK^liulins; 

iiozeiuan  and  Wad'^wortii 

villages  

Rozeiiiati  village   

Gum  Springs 

Blouiu.-iville.incrd'g  Blounts- 
ville  town 

Blouniriville  town   

28S 

(i 

BrooKsville   

1.107 

r.  xt  i.T.iv  roi-v  TV 

.>^  'Ml 

7 

Summit   

9W 

Precini't 

8 

(  aniphell   

90S 
860 

1.  M'.iit-omery  Hill 

2.03r> 

Hood   

2.    .'^tcrktOll 

m:" 

10 

llardw.ck 

5&1 

470 
1.0l'2 

11 

1,479 

80S 

4.  I'.av  Mint'tte 

12 

Drv  (.reek 

5.  Halinons    

4'J2 

13 

^^  iiites ( 

1,0.55 

.;.  ."^il.lev  Mills    

2;  14 

34 

Con'ord  ...  1  

7.  Court  Hoii-e.  ind'cr-liaphne 
village 

14 

N  illa"e  SpriiuT.s 

1,167 
189 

G41 

.>4;i 

1,314 

lli 

.■\IcMiirie  ...." 

Selfville 

Dapline  village 

8.  Rattles   Wharf 

537 

Thompson  Cross  Road.< 

381 

l>.  Lowell    ■ 

18 

'f  hacker 

687 

10.  J?pUon 

34f; 
310 

19 
20 

Walker 

4bC 

11.  Shell  I'.ank.s   

Bangor 

286 

IJ.  C'ainii  i'owell 

608 

28. 
23 
24. 

Hendricks...  j 
Thompson...  ( 

1,767 

34.'*0S 

B.VRBOt  R  COl'NTV 

Arkadelphia 

Reed  Gap 

1,173 
.597 

Precinct- 

1.  liawkin-ville 

1.871 

2i*. 

Dorse.^  Creek 

367 

3,:U7 
1,283 
2.223 

3L 

.■"2. 

295 

3.  Mount  Andrew 

4.  Fort  Hi-  .wd,T        

Bur'_'t-t.* 

:i.56 

5.  Eufaula.    uicludinj;    Kufaula 

:j3. 

Lil.erty 

742 

<ity 

8,217 

.■V). 

HaniKmv 

342 

Kufaula  -itv 

4. .■594 

Ward  1     5ii.{ 

"  \\  ard  ■'   1  (itO 

BiLLO.  K  Couxrv 

27.01-,:! 

Ward  .; Lj;t.{ 

Precinct— 

Ward  4   1..J0S 

1. 

Midway,    including     Midwav 

6.  \Villiani<on 

1.448 

village •. 

3.9.'),> 

7.  Clayton,  includ;:  Cla\ti«n  vil- 

Midwav  village 

i;i2 

kige    

4,075 

2. 

Enon.  including  Enon  town   . 

1 .4iV> 

—     Clavton  village 

997 

3. 

LnioM    ^prmiis,   iucludinsr 

S.  Sero-gin   . . .    : 

Lie4 

I  nioii  .-springs  town 

5.s:u 

!».  L-.tiisville.    including    Lonis- 

I  nion  Sjiiin  jstown 

2.IM9 

villi>  town   

2..j:U 

Rulu'cwav 

1  ..sso 

l,4.-?4 

G. 

Indian  Creek    

Perotf.  iiioliidim;  Perote   vil- 
Ia"e 

1.2411 

10.  (  ...\  Mills 

11'.  A!kiii-(.n   

I'^'S 

Perote  village  

1.1.   K.iulk 

"  — II 

7. 

T!ioma!.ville     

1.171 

904 

8. 

(^.recnwond.    including    Fitz- 
patrick.   .Mitchell  Station 

V,.  Tea  River 

and      Tiiompson    .station 
towns     

4.251 

I5inn  Cotrvrv. 

13iSJ4 

, 

Fitziiatrick  town 

.^litchell  -tation  town   

■l''' 

Precinct—                                            — 

-■"' 

2.  s.v.ttsville 

;>.   llaUnian    

1.220 
1  ..'>^o 

I. »■..■! 

M. 
11. 

llilli.ird  villairo 

>Iount  llilliard  village 

Farriorville 

1 ,390 
195 

1  48;; 

T).  Centn-villp.  including:  Centre- 
villeioNui 

Suspensidti 

l,:5i'i8 
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IJUTLER   COLNTV 

Preoiiiot  — 

1.  Siarlinzton 

2.  Soutl)  I'.utler 

3.  Oakv  Streak   , 

4.  Tolifka    

5.  Sreiner  Store 

»>.  MclJride 

7.  Sp(iti>ihill 

».  Df-ad  Kal! , 

y.  Mai\iiiut;h;iiii 

10.  .Miiiiterey.        

11.  IJuthT  .springs 

V>.  <!reeiivillo.  iiicludiu^^  fJreon- 

vilie  city 

fireeiivilU'  city  

l.'i.  <;^r!aiul 

14.  fioortriana.  iniUiding  iJeorgi- 

ana  village 

Ooorjriana  villafre 

1/5.  Mount  Olive 

IC.  Rocky  Creek .. 

17.  Kbene/c-r 


:.'JC5 
45(; 
380 
8G5 
517 


CALHOLr>-   CULMV 

Precinct — 

1.  Jacksonville,  includini;' Jack- 

sonville t<.\Mi 

Jack.^onville  ti'wn 

2.  Alexandria 

3.  June  r.ug  

4.  Maddox 

5.  Polkville    

6.  Peek  ilill    

7.  Holling.«worth 

«.  Allen  

9.  Piedmont,  i  ncl  u  di  n  g  Pied- 
mont villai;e 

Piedmont  village 

10.  Kabhit  To«n.    :    

n.  Wliue  Plaiii>,  iiirliid'u  White 
Plains  villaua' 

White  Plain-  vill:._M' 

12.  Davisville,  including  ("liocco- 

locco  town 

Cho<;colocco  town 

13.  O.\ford.  inchid'g  (i.xaiira  and 

Oxford  town*   

Oxanna  town 

Oxford  tow 

14.  .'^uljihur  .'^jtri    :zs 

l.">.  AnuTstoi),  inci  id"g  Anni>t<in 

city   

Anniston  citv   

ir,.  I.adiira " 

17.  I.ie  Armanville   

18.  Oliaiclicc 


748 
1,47:5 

857 

1II.91S 

1I,'.1!)S 

(•,;!i 
l.lf.R 


CllKKOKEE  COLNTY 

L'cinct  — 

Mud  Creek 

Koik     Itun.    includinii    Pock 

Kun  villat;.' 

Rock  Run  village 

Tecun.-.'h 

Spriu'.:  <  .arden 

Siirini:  Creek 

Center,  includg  Center  town 

f. enter  town 

Colonja 

Kail  JMay 

I  'i.xor.  .  ' 

RomidMountain   

Prindloy       

Cedar  P.hitr,  inckidiui;  Cedar 

Mluir  town 

Cedar  P.lnlT  town 

(iaylcsville.  including  (iayles- 

ville  town    " .    . . 

Waterloo 

P>rooiiitowu 

I'aden 

Ceflar  Springs 


>rd. 


1 .43:1 

1.142 

473 

1.143 
194 


2.420 
1,237 

ClIILCON'     Cot' NT  V 

14,549 

2  498 

Precinct— 
1.  Minis  Cross  Road>. . 

l.lt!4 
1 ,79.> 

1,078 

802 
886 
971 

3.  Renson 

4.  Clanton.    including 

town 

Clanton 

1,?90 
3  018 

1,677 
711 

5.  Cooper,    including 

town 

Ver'oina  town    .... 

Verbena 

3,025 
756 

(",.   . .    . 

7.  .Maplc-ville 

'•47 

1  ..ion 

S.  Dixie 

1,774 

Ciiofr.\wCoiNTY 
I'recinct  — 


Including;  Woniark  Hill  vil- 
lage     

M'oniack  Hill  villa-e 

Im  ludiiig  RladenSprinjis  vil- 
l^i^e 


Ch.\.mhkrs  Col  NT V     

-0.319 

1.74;; 
1,737 

2!i4t; 

l.'<7.-. 
3,H47 

i,;;i;9 

1..-.9I) 

I.7SS 
1 .54t; 
1.731; 
2.:s'j 

to. 
11. 

Pr 
1. 

1-,!. 

I'.lddeii  SpriJgs  village. 

440 
1,904 

1.  Hickory  Flat,  ind'd'g  .Stroud 

to\Ml 

2.  Rloomingdale 

3.  Milltown.       

4.  Traniinett  Cros-<  I;o  ids 

(  L.\UKE  COU.NTV 

ecin(;t— 

(.'.linestowii 

's  lit  Works 

.      22,<;24 
1,518 

5.  Hamburg 

«.  Fredonia 

7.  Pdufltou 

.^ack^un 

Walker  Spriii-s 

Sugu''\ilU- 

1,160 

'XW, 

1,105 

8.  Lafayette,  includ'g  Lafayette 
town '. 

v;:-,';;;.! 

.533 
S76 
.537 

2.1<;:: 

73 ' 

Lalavctte  town   

9.  i;idge  Grove 

111.  New  Hannonv 

11.  Oak  ISoweiy.  ■ 

\1.  (u-seta....  ' 

I  ■'.  Rethlelieni 

River  Hill 

<;.iod  vprinu's 

(;ro\e    iliil.  including   < 

Hill  vilh.'-c . 

(irove  Mill  viiiage 

Vndrr^on . . 

irovi 

C.ates 

t;i:$ 

()8 
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Clarke  C<knty— Continue<l. 

13.  roffeeville J.'J>^7 

14.  Clarke jvillf >yjl 

Ifi.  New  Pii'-ijiect ;ij<7 

in.  Tiillaliatta  Springs tlOT 

17    <  aiu- <  reek ;»42 

IK.  rie;i-aiit  Hill &>i 

V.>.  Campbell I.lil4 

20.  Bashi , sr.j 

21.  Choctaw  Comer,  including 

Thomasville  villiiire J.412 

Th'.nia-ville  village  . . : 291 

Clay  Col  nt v 15.7^". 

Preeiuct—  

1.  belta l,ir.:J 

2.  Copper  Mine..  I  ,  „,^ 
12.  Mountain | '•""' 

■.i.  Fox  Creek 1  ,J18 

4.  Wesobulga 7'.>2 

■>.  Coleta....' 608 

•;.  Ash'aud,    incUuiint;   A>hlancl 

ti.wn ■.'.S;4S 

.\slilantl  town t;.3."> 

7.  liuiiin.-.  ineiiiuiiig  lloiun^ 

town -S7;j 

Holliiis  town 422 

s.  IJrownviHe 718 

9.  .McCoiiatliv 1.-V.4 

1(1.  Wicker 1.238 

11,  Alnionrl l,(t% 

i;j.  Lineville.  including  Lineville 

town l..">4:i 

LineviUe  town 234 

14.  I'inckneyville H2',i 

15.  I  nion ;   ;;!il 

Cl.EBUHNE   COINTV l.i.2I8 

I'recinct—  

1.  Horden (;ii2 

2.  Oak  Level 1 .31(1 

.'i.  Muscadine,  inelu<iing  Musca- 
dine villa-e 1,210 

Muscadine  village KiO 

4.  Court   Hou^e.    iiiclnding   Ed- 

wardcville  villa-re l.,s.J7 

Kdwaid-viile  vill.ig..- 4ir, 

:<.  Shoal  (reek 2(.;4 

(,.  Hetliii.     neUuling   lleilin    vil- 
lage   1,226 

«etliu  vili.'L'c ;!8.; 

7.  Hell  Mills ;...  610 

8.  Abernathv 1,.3(;4 

9.  Li  .St  <  'reek 1  ,;to'.i 

10.  Arbaeooehee l.(MO 

11.  I'ine  Knot (181 

12-n'iulatiDnee 1.4(;.'i 

l.'l.   lUickhorn 204 

COKFKF,  Ci  .rNTV 12.170 

Precinct —  

1.  Oldtown    ..  42.-. 

2.  Dannelly  Cross  Uoads 447 

3.  Hrannen ti32 

4.  Childersville 4;i:) 

.-..  Tilnian  Mil'. .3.V2 

C.  Klba,  iiK  hiditm   Klbatr.wn...  I,2v. 

Kll).i  town   ...: 2>.-. 

7.   Peacock 1,1V2 

s.  Grant..; sj>< 

'.I.  Ciintonville ■'^(.4 

10.  Victoria 1.17J 

11.  ?iTiii!ion-  Mill (.''2 

1.":!   Haw  Kid-e.,  .     '..    ..." I'.o 

14,   Hollev ;i7! 

i:..   Dei«n" 721 


Coffee  Cointv— C( 


h>.  Kiininons  . . 

17.  Knterprise 

18.  Paul 

I'.i.  Carpenter. . 


COLBEKT  CfllNTY 

Precinct  — 

1.  South  Florence 

2.  Tu.-cunibi,i,    ic.cludini;     Tus- 

cumbia  city 

Tuscuinbia  city 

3.  P.arton 

4.  Cherokee,  including  Cherokee 

town 

5.  Chicka-^aw 

6.  Dickson 

7.  Rock  Creek 

8.  srvglev 

9.  Wheeler 

10.  Saints 

11.  Leighton.  inulnding  Leighton 

village    

12.  Camp  Smith 

13.  Pride   

14.  Spring  Valiev 

1.-..  AlNboro " 

10.  Siielticld,  including   Sheffield 

city 

Sheffie'ld  citv 


227 
<>2(> 
274 
312 


2.4'.ll 
1.214 

1,811 
1,033 

'.♦-.iS 
490 
440 
8.53 


1,018 

627 
1,051 


2,97i; 
2,731 


CoNEClll    C..I.NTY 

Precinct— 

1.  Mix-on 

2.  Fork  ol  Sepulga 

3.  Mill 

4.  Kelleville 

5.  i;ni>hy  Creek 

6.  CastlelK'rry 

7.  ISrooklun 

8.  Jamestown 

9.  (»  dtown 

10.  (iravilla 

11.  Kverirreen  (co-extensive  with 

Evergreen  town  i 

12.  Sparta 

13.  liepton 

Coosa,  ■('ointy 

Precinct— 

1.  i;r..oksville 

2.  M\burg   

3.  Soicopatoy 

4.  (ioodwatef.   including   Goo(.l- 

water  town 

Gooilwater  town 

5.  Mount  (Hive 

6.  Hanover 

7.  Rookford.     including     Rock- 

ford  town 

Rocktord  tow  n 

!*.  McCord 

9.  Concord 

10.  Flint    Hill 

11.  Weogutka  

12.  Jordan  

13.  Mar'ole  Valiev 

14.  Lewis ■ 

l.i.  Traveler's    Rest 

10.  Crews 

17.  Lauderdale  


1 ,200 
921 


43« 
1,54.8 
1,494 

1,783 
173 

203 


943 
l,:i92 
1 ,28.> 


1 ,091 
240 
813 
817 
372 
818 


Precinct— 
1.   .Aiidalu-ia. 
sia  tov 


II   NTV 

ludinir  Andalu- 
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Covington  Corxxv— ContiuutMi. 


'270 

5s;! 

'. 

US'; 

.  ...        53.-: 

12. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

Ued  L  vel 

C43 

S.'M 

K..?o  Hill 

SliTlf'V                        * 

1 ,2it.S 

t":)3 

288 

^- 

Havis  Shop 

2yo 

f  1 

476 

l.'i. 

3;?7 

t 

Crenshaw  Colntv lo,4-'5 

Piecinci—  

I.  Surle 1.16.8 

'2.  Krazier 64.') 

4.  H-Tjoraville l»6 

3    Helicon l.l-W 

5.  Fuller  Cross   Ko.ads 1,141 

6.  Kutli-di;?.  inc^'idinp:  I  uvevne 

aii'l  Rutledge  villages   ...  3,iiu7 

Luvf  me  village  4">1 

Kutledge  village 314 

V.  Dormaii l,r.>7 

K.  Lton 1,03;? 

II.  .Mo'int  Ida . . : ^00 

111.  .New  Providence 922 

11.  I!iill..ck 1,40-' 

1'.:.  };ro\vn 9;'-J 

13.  Saville 1.080 

Cl'LLM.\N  COl'M Y 13.4.>'j 

I'leoiiict—  

1.  Cullman,  including  Cullman 

town 1 .9>-2 

Cullman  town 1,017 

2.  Cilasscock 4.'7 

3.  Koenig 8'.^! 

4.  I'ieasant  Hill 1,223 

5.  Trimble '■*>^o 

C.  I.iviTiL'ston *!47 

7.  HeriHid f,:,S 

8.  Willnle 72S 

9.  Ihinter 470 

10    l.l,enezer 711 

11.  in.lmes  (iaj. 842 

12.  Hriudlev 5'.'2 

13.  Haik-vton 1.0-!7 

M.  iMgnall I.ii3>i 

1.^    Muyil 531 

lG.Bri.iiien 672 

Dale   Colntv 17,225 

Pre.iiKt—  

1.  Ozark,  iiii-luding  Ozark  villatre  3,0i-7 

Ozark  village l,ls>o 

2    \Ve>tville >74 

3.  DaleviUe 1,7^; 

4.  Newton,     including      Newton 

village 2,144 

Newt'.n  \mage .V2ii 

5.  Gi>l..-y 'J3.-> 

Ci.  Hr.innan '.|',h» 

7.  Kuokv    Hrad l,r,:> 

7.  Kevnnl>l> 

8.  ^^vfvun  (Jrove 1,241 

9.  l-lVln. 1.:>2S 

II'.  <  !..i.tt.ii 84'i 

li.  Slvii.;.vr\ille l..x,2 

12.  l;ari..->  <rt.~s  II.. .ids 1.0m; 


Pallas  Co CNTT 4:»..>t<) 

Preiin.t—  

1.  Plantersville 074 

2.  Siininiertield,  im-luding  Suui- 

merrield  village... 1,25."' 

Suminertiel.i  village S-Ni 

3.  WoM.Uawn :»iM 

4.  VallfV  Creek 3,r2.-> 

;.  Harrell  Cro.^.--  Ui>ads f>07 

e..  lUiMin 60] 

7.  -M.irtin 1.7','7 

5.  VTT\  ille.  inehuiing  O  r  r  v  i  1 1  e 

town       i,4t;7 

Orrville   t.>w^l 321 

•'.  Lexiniiton 1,873 

10.  River ^  l.>48 

11.  Pine  Flat 1.42t; 

12.  OMtown I,tj73 

13.  Pleasant  Hill 1,1.87 

14.  Kichni..nd l.ftSO 

15    I'ortland 1  0.>> 

Itj.  Cahaba  l.-'Vl-'* 

22.  Hurn-ville I,8'.i3 

2;;.  Union 2.t>l3 

24.  Pence 1  ,a?2 

2.-..  I.i|.,'rtv    Hill     l.tVll 

2t!.  Chillatehie 490 

27.  \  ern'in ;>92 

28.  -Marion    Junction   9^)7 

2'.'.  Rrown 2.341 

30.  Kiiiiis 1,473 

31.  ?m\lv ei;'.> 

32.  Elni  f?lutT i».> 

33.  Carlowville 952 

34.  H.>vkin 7y4 

3r..  Mi-chell 2,;«-^ 

36.  ico-'--\ten>ive  with  Selma  city.  7.622 

Seliiia  citv  :) 

Ward  r. 1.40y 

Ward  2 l.Ml 

Waid  3 1,.>43 

War<l  4   lS:f.< 

Ward  5     1,570 

DeKalb  CoLNTV  21.IO0 

Prccinit —  — 

1    Brindlcv 474 

2:  AValker'Chapel .y<> 

3.  Hrandon 227 

4.  H,.ndrixville    37'.» 

5.  Van  I'.uren y84 

0.  Collin-ville.  including  Collin^ 

\ille  tov\n  '.•12 

Col!in>ville  town ;Ai7 

7.  Lebanon 71t. 

8.  Hud>..n    .Mil!    315 

'J.  fort    Paviie.    ini'luding     Fort 

I'ayiie  (  ity  '. 3..'.10 

F.«rl  Paxne   citv   2.H'.)8 

10.  Collier..' ". 418 

11.  Vallev  Head,  including  Vallev 

llead  xillaire ".  •44 

Valb'v  Hea.l   village   23:i 

12.  I'hiilii-    520. 

1:;.  .^ulnlirir  ?«i.rin:;s 612 

14.  Deer  Head    ..      H^s 

15.  piue  i;ro\e >-'.>rj 

!>■■.  !;la^•  pond s-X; 

17.  •,ra!iui. i.i;;5 

1^.   L.:tl,-llllvillH 1,^5 

li'.  p..l.;.ir  Spiin-s G2>j 

20.  .\b..,r~ 7.50 

21.  Llli-iU    585 

22.  Porter-ville 394 

2::.  (  niiulev ;»H3 

-4.   \V:ii:..u    754) 

2'J!  Ly-iA    .'.'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.  :^ 

•27.  Johns. .11     . -. 0.53 
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Elmore  Cor NT Y  

i'l.7:;j 

F.WETTE  Cor.NTY— Coi 

4.  Berrv 

V  Kiis.<ell 

uinue 

d. 

1.  ColPinan 

L'.  Cliaiiiiali:it(  lii-i' 

.'5.  TallassiH",  iiKln.liii;;  Tallas-^et- 

1,4SG 
1,1110 

■-'.SOT 
1.413 

M.-> 
:'7G 

1,L'1.3 

4,.->;_n; 

1  ,;!Sii 
•as 

474 
'.•51 
847 
382 

1.05'; 

1  .or>o 
<k;.S 

(141 
S7!» 

town     

7.  Jlico 

701 

Tallass,.e  town 

4.  Mitcli.-U  .Mill 

:>.  Santiuk.. 

^.  Collins 

0.  Holly  Si)rings 

10.  Lee   ........    ... 

50O 
651 

0.  <  entral  In>litutt.' 

7.  lUivckviU.'   

1L\  Webster 

f.31 
613 

>.  V  f  tuiiiiiku,  i  n  1- 1 11  (l  i  n  •:  We- 
tuiiiitka  city 

13.  Holev   .•ipriii.;^ 

14.  (Gilpin 

Wetuiiii.ka  oitv 

Kast  ward -JiO 

We-t  wanl Arj 

•    !•.  CM  Si.rin-       

17    >tonewall 

504 

10.  Kdliiiixiu  >|irinu>. 

Mus<irove 

11.   Kiii'ilit   Mill 

!•-•-  Five  l-(.iiits 

IX  (;..n.l  H„,,e 

14.  New   }i..i,e 

15.  K.-le.-ti.' 

Ifi.  K.l-i-\vo..,l 

IT.  KImore 

rrecinct— 

1.  XewlMirtr 

2.  Rus.-elUille.    in.liKlin- 

Rns 

1.227 

2.9SS 
920 
82.5 
024 
i;()2 
4S0 

1.833 
442 
676 
684 

Kiis-ellville  town 

3.  Frankfort 

4.  riea^nnt  Site 

.">.  Hear  Creek 

6.  liurleson 

7.  r-el  Given 

X    Cole    Mill 

0.  .Mountain    .'^luin-s 

10.  IsI.ell 

<;enk%-a   COINTV 

}'recin(t— 
1 

EsOaaIBIA  ("Ol  NTV 

PmiixH-                                            — 

1.  I'iuo  (ilo\c 

■J.  Parker 

:i.  lirewtun.  inrhulin-  Ale.  an.l 

Krewtun   tnwn^ 

Al.otnwil 

Hrfwtnii    twwii   

4.  ri.lhir.l.incliKlin-  I'ollar.l  vil- 
lage  . 

s.t;(;fi 

6!  10 
I  .O-J'.l 

'-'4y 
i.ii:. 

l,4C.;t 

;>ir. 

40-' 

.'i.o-.v, 

I'ollanl  vilhi-c 

f>.  Out-n 

fi.  .Tark  .^i>riii|_^s 

10,690 

l.J.iO 

7.  fan.H- 

S.   Wilson 

3 

2..i54 
770 

1,083 
637 
852 
319 

:m 

729 

Ol.i 

4 

5.  Incliulint;  Geneva  town 

1.  (.aiUilcB,  ilu■l^l.lin^'   (Ja.lsck-n 

■.',;mii 

7l'1 

i.L'i; 

o41 

1  .2112 
A'.is 
445 
410 
Olio 
•.>o2 

A'.h: 

r,;ts 

014 

1  ..^yT 
l..':.4 

■JOG 
4<i3 

.•;.vo 

M7 
410 
,"■■-'0 

...s.'.'J 
1.737 

4!HI 

8 

GiiNiIfn   t'>wn 

9 

10 

3    K'iii<a< 

11 

4.  Hc.l  -  HliilV 

5.  IJall    ''lav 

Grekne   CniNTV 

Frecinct— 

1.  F:utaw.  incluiUn;:  Eutaw 
Eiitaw  town 

2.  Forkland 

town 

'f..  Turk.-.tn\wi 

7.   Miock" 

S.  Kairvicw   

'J.  (;r.'.-u\voo<t 

22,0()7 

3,344 
1,115 

_JJ.  (Ox 

11,'.  -Mi/.U 

1.!.  JlaMus 

14.   Walnut  Gr'-ve 

1.-..  (U-ar  Cn-.'k 

li;.  (iuiu  ."^iiriiiu's 

17.  Attalla.    im  ludiiit:     A  ttalla 
t"u  n 

3    Tisliabep 

1  6)^4 

4.  Itoli-ee. 

1,61s 

ti.  .Mount  lleliron 

7.  Clinton 

1,663 
2,100 
1,1.S4 
1,166 
1  "*37 

0    Mantu.i            " 

10    Inioii 

11.  Knoxville 

IX.  H.ii'l'<'r> 

lit.  Kravt's 

■JO.   Warriors 

13.  West   Greene ..'.'.'. 

Hale  Coimy 

Frecinet— 
1.  Havana,     incliidini:     Stt 

Station  village 

Stewart  Station    \  ill. lire 

X   ilaniMm.'".'  [".'':.:".'.'. 
4.  (;rr.-n>l...r...  includui- lir 

l.'To  tuun 

Green-li.iro  town 

•wart 
leiis- 

l.Il:> 

Jl.  Sli..rt  (reck 

2L'.   Hi.«t-lt«)ii    

Favitttk  Colntv 

l-r.'.in.t-                                                     _ 
1.  h-.ivilt.'NiUr.    inolii.lini:     Fav- 

orif\  111-    Xiiwu ;. 

•J.  Iti.l-e 

3.  N'Mth  Kiv.T 

27.r.oi 

I.M2S 
.,(.4 

5.144 
1.7. V.I 

(.KOHliAPUTCAL    AND    STAIISTKAL.  Tl 

Halk  Col nty— Coutinueil.                               Jefffrson  ("oln rv SS-.V)! 

Precimt—  

.■5.  Newbeine,    iiichnlinjr      New-                       1 739 

licrue  t< iwn -'.'.O'.t          1 1  ,tr>2 

1;.  n.)ll(.w  J<4ii;ue -'.!i73          3 l.tiTT 

7.  Cfdarville 3.0(i'.)         4 391 

S.Macon iJ>-2i          5 247 

y.  Laiie\  ille 'SMX         t> 482 

10.  Warren  Sroie 1.132         7 2,:«2 

11.  Five   Mile...* 7(>.s  s.  Ineludin';-   Oxnio.i'-   and    Red- 

12    Carthatre 1.241                       din-towns 1,844 

13.  riiipi^ -^U  Oxnioor  t. 

14.  (Jeddie- 297  -     •  ■■ 


ReddiiiiT   town 474 

E.\elu>i\e  of  part  of  Birniinj:- 

Ht.sKV    CoiNTV 24.847                       liani  City 4..:i70 

I're.in.t-                                                 10 2,079 

1.  fiordon l.Mfi        11 1,424 

2    (ottonwoo.i 1.114  12     In.ludinu       Henrvellen      and 

.T    Doihen.  including' Dothen  vil-                                      Leeds   towns 1,218 

la-e ■• -■^^'<                Henrvellen  town 4.VJ 

Dotlien  villa-e 247                Leeds  town -.'50 

4.  Colunihia.    includint;    Coluni-  13.  In.-ludiii-  Trn~sville  town. . . .  1,401 

I.iavilla-p 3,774                Trus-\  iUe  tow  n 462 

ColnnddavilUi-e '.ii.O        14 737 

a.Hanlwiek 1 .43t;         15 1,285 

ti.  He.idlaiid l.i'sO        10.  In.loilin^'  .^!or!■is  town 972 

7.  (.'tirelon 412                .Morns  town 15<; 

s.  Five    I'oints '..2o        17.  IiH-ludnii;  Warri-.r  town   :i,!";k 

;t.  Ald.evville.    indndiu-     Alihe-  is    Im-lndiim    Carditl,    Coall.ur-, 

v'ill'e  villa)xe l..'~2t;                     and  >roi'ktoii   ti.wn.- 2.277 

Al.heville  villa-e 4i;.'.                Card  ill    town 203 

10.  Shorterville l.^.-|'■               C.ali.ini;   town 842 

11    Orho l.;i':i                ^lo^■kton  town 238 

12.  l.awrenceville 1.283        19 4.!i5 

1.1.  Wri-iit 797        20.  Incliidin--  Irondale  town 1,905 

14.  Williams  Scho,,!  Honse 1.318  21 .  Ex.  In-ive  of  part  .if  Jiir- 

1.=..  Revnold 523  niin-1 

IK.  liaikuni   ..• 1 

17.  Atkins 


niin-liaiu  citv.  I 

37.  Kxelu-i\.of  part"  of  Uir-  \ 


JA(;K>0N    Cof.NTY 28.021;  ._i;i .{93 

I'reeinet—                                              ^4 34G 

1.  Jlrid-epnit 1,131  -5 -Hi; 

2.  IJolivar 1.034  -ji; 342 

3.  Stevenson,    indndinii  Steven-  •_)7 444 

son  town 1.4,-.l  i;s.  Inehnlinu- IWookside  town. . . .  805 

Steven,-on  town 580  Jirooksjde  town .ISO 

4.  Carpenter 095  •_><).  Inehidiii-  I'ratt  Mines  town  . .  5  021 

5.  Kash 043  Tratt  Mines  town 1,946 

0.  Fa.kler 931  30 428 

7.  Kas^  .-station I.021  31 575 

8.  Cave  S,  rinjr ■■'•■;3  32 008 

9.  Allison       477  a3.  In.hnlin-     Kc'sseiner,      Sloss, 

10.  Urllefonti    1.51'  and  W.)<).lward    towns....  5,782 

11.  Hawk  Sprinir 772  )Us.,,.nier  tow  n 4.544 

12.  Lan^'ston  I  ,  .k^,  Slo-stown 205 

3lt.  Haywood  ( '-•  Woodward  t.nvn 795 

13  Tupelo 1,025  ;j4.  I,„  lu.lin- A n ondale.  Fast  Hir- 

14  Laxkinsv  ille.  inelndintr   I.ark-  niiiil^liam,  ami    Woodlawn 

•;"      insvilletown 1,1.")7  towns 4,9.57 

Larkin-ville   town 21(1  A\oiiilale   town 1,042 

15.  Hunt  Store .''-15  |.:a^t    I'.irniinuliani  town .308 

It;.  Woodville 819  Woo.Uawn  town 1,500 

17.  Na-liville   .^02  35 5}2 

l^.  Collins 1,100  o,; 658 

1'    l".i~liop f'^I  3«.  Inelndin- niossl.nrt;  town..  ..  1,097 

20    K\le  Sprin- 703  lilns^l.nrLr  tow  ti 092 

21.  Scottsliorf),  inelndin;:  Seott.--  Itirniin^'liani  eitv,  in  prei'inets  9, 

t.oro  town 2,984  21.  and  37' 20.178 


S. 

ott 

sl„ 

ro  ti>wn 

22 

«•; 

ndi 

rs 

24 

K 

rl.x 

.M 

ills 

(  iarth 

■.- 

-llv 

Tl 

ee 

2» 

I) 

ut< 

Nti.re 

2*' 

1: 

.IS-. 

S 

■rin-"^ 

M 

Fi 

.lly 

,:;i 

■v.:^.'.'''.'.''''.''^^.''.. 

-^'  I..AM.M!    COfNTV 11,187 

1,429         Preeinet—  

'"'  1.  Vernon,      iiuludin^r      Vernon 

'•}'J^  town 1.281 

?r"  Vernon  town li)2 

•''^''  \.  i:rov\n '.'.  *a5 


0.  Hei.-on   407 
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Lamar  Col'xty— Couutiiiued. 

7.  -Millvillf 

8.  I'iiie  Siiriii;;-8  

0.  Moscow 1, 

10.  Militurv  Spriiiii-- 

11.  r.ous..". 

l:;    Trall>   

i:i    Vail 

H.  Millii.M-t.    ii!(  lu.lin.i;   .Millpmt 

t<p\\ii     

Millpmt  town 

lo.  Stern  

IC.  Stii(kl;niil 

17.  Wilson 

18.  Ri(l-e 

LAfDEKDAI.E  COUNTV 23 

Precinct-  

1.  Mitchell     

2.  Ro-crsville 1, 

3.  I.cxiiisrt.ni   

4.  Cio^sllna.ls   1, 

5.  Stutt.s   1 

0.  renter   'Jt.n.r 1 

T.  HIiicklutrn 1 

8.  Florence,   iiulndinj:  Floiencc 

city   8 

Florence  citv 6 

9.  Ka«    Hide..". 1 

10.  Oakhinil 

11.  (;rinfllv  Sjirin^rs 1 

12.  Waterloo 1 


L AWUKNCK    COL'NTV 'Jll,7i:ri 

Precinct—  

1.  Hiilshoro,  incUullnnHill-horo 

town 2,505 

2.  Court  land,     indudini:    Court- 

land  town 3,2S4 

Courtlaiul  town 5T'.» 

21^.  Town  Creek,  inclu.lin^-  Town 

t.'rcck  town   1,988 

Town  Creek  town 201 

3.  IJrickville ! 1,544 

4.  Lei^rliton,  includinj;  r.eiiihton 

town 1,122 

5.  Wolf    Sprin-- 1,5S>J 

C.  Mount   Hope " 2,08G 

7.  i.'oulton 2,:t25 

8.  I'n  irook 1,273 

9.  Oakville 2.10'.t 

Lef.  Coi;.NTY 28,094 

.  Pret'ini  t—  

1.  Heulah 1,274 

2    Opelika,     includin-     Opelika 

citv 6,875 

Opelika  citv 3,703 

3.  Uid-e    (;rus"e 1,40J 

4.  Hetliel 'J57 

5.  Loachapoka.  iinliidin'.i  I.oa<h- 

apoka  village l,a!2 

Loachapoka   vilhi'.-e Xu 

6.  Auburn.  inclmliUL;  Auburn  \  il- 

kc-c .■(.IMIl 

Aubuin  \illa_c l,44o 

7.  Pierce  Cli.ip.d I.'»s4 

8.  «.ileiii 1,9;»;i 

9.  .Meadow-  Cross   Koad- 1,0G7 

10.  Phonidx  Citv.  inclu.liic.;    Phu;- 

nix    <ilv   5,117 

Phneni.v  (its 3,700 

11.  Wae.-.ch.'c  ■ I.2.=>1 

IL',  Se.ir  (>...--   K-.ads l,Oir. 

13.  Flovd  .Mid 1.U9 


Limestone  County 21.J01 

Precinct—  — 

I.Athens,    includiui:    Athens 

town 3,099 

Athens  town 940 

2.  Shoalford 1,19S 

3.  Sand  Sprin- l,-.'37 

4.  Pett>is\  ille.     includin^j:     Elk- 

UKJnt  town 2,498 

0.  Cilbertsboro I,ti21 

6.  Wi.kharu 1.24'.' 

7.  Pleasant   Grove 1.2ti3 

8.  Bi^'  Creek 1,2+4 

9.  Georjiia 1.482 

10.  Sloui;h 1,444 

11.  MooiesviUe,  includ'g  Moores- 

ville  town l.tiiU 

Mooresville  town 143 

12.  Richlaud 950 

13.  (Ireenbrier 1,(>49 

14.  Quid  Nunc 1,210 

LowNHEs  County 31.550 

Precinct—  

1,  Benton,  in(duding  Hcntoii  vil- 

lage    94-' 

lU-nton  V)lla^e 'J(15 

2  Churchill.... 1,0;^!4 

3.  Collireue 1,794 

4.  Gordouville 2,0.'<7 

5.  Farnier.sville 903 

G    Bratra; 1.13t! 

7.  Hickory  Hill 719 

8.  Hoj.ewell 709 

9    Mouiu   Willinsr,  including 

.Mount  Willinj,'  tov.  n.....  1,8C-' 

Mount  Willing  town i;3] 

10.  Fort  Deposit,  including  Fort 

Deposit  village 2,573 

Fort  Deposit  villa-e 518 

11.  Satidv  Ridge,  including  Sandy 

liidge  village 2.317 

12.  Brooks 1,!X)5 

13.  Prairie   Hill 814 

14.  Haynesville.includ'g  Ha\nes- 

ville  village ." 2,24J 

Kavuesville  village 3.55 

15.  Letohatchee.  including  Leto- 

hat<hee  village l,tK?8 

Let<diatcliee  village 112 

16.  Steep  Creek 1,432 

17.  I'intlala 2.037 

18.  Lownde  shore,     including 

Lowndesboro  village 2,9S3 

19.  Saint  Clair 1,277 

20.  Whitehall 1,14(: 

MA(0N   Cot  nty 18,4.39 

Precinct—  

1.  Tnskegee.  includ'g  Tuskegee 

town 4.C.0U 

Tuskegee  t.wu 1.803 

2,  Texa> 524 

3  Socictv  Hill 1.748 

4,  Warrior  Stand,    including 

Warrior  Staml  village....  2,700 

Warrior  Stand  villaire 215 

5.  Cott.ui  Valley 1,910 

G.  Honey  Cut 1,279 

7.  Cro.ss" Kevs l,72t". 

8.  Franklin' !MT 

9.  Notasuliia.    including     Nota- 

sul-.i  town 2.120 

N..t.,-ii!gatown 3'-' 

10.  r.aPlace "■•5 
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Madison  Cocnty 


Precmct— 

1.  Huutsville,  including  Hunts- 

villc  town " 

Huiitsville  tu-wn 

2.  Xcwmarki't 

3.  Maysville.    including    Mays- 

ville  town 

MavsTille  town 

4.  ('oliins 

5.  Vienna  . .' 

tj.  AVhitesburg 

7.  Triana 

8.  Madison,  including  Madison 

town 

0.  rii-.tsville 

in.  Ma-lison  Cro-s  Roads 

11.  'Meridian ville. . .    

12.  flazel  (irt'Cn 

13.  Poj.lar  Kidge 

14.  Wills 

15.  Gurley.    including    Gurley 

town '. ". 

Gurlev  town 

10.  Hays  Storo 

17.  I'leVna 

18.  Claud  Cove 

i:*.  Owen  Cross  Koads 

211.  I^nier 

21.  Monrovia 


MARENGf 


UNTY 


i'.lOO 

7.;*;  1.5 

1>.S7 

2,<'*2 

218 

1.00!l 

1,?-^ 

2.o:.n 

1,S23 

1,019 
1.77.5 
1 .257 
2.XKi 
2,15S 
980 
336 

1.248 
670 

1,510 
(.32 
.■!(><< 
W.l 

1.0  J4 

1,470 


1 .9t'.8 
1.023 


Precinct— 

1.  Macon 

2.  I)einoj>o!i(i, including  Demop- 

olis  city 

Deniopolis'citv 

3.  Jefferson ". 

4.  SprinsrUill 

5.  Dayton,  inchid'g   Dayton  vil 

lage ? 

Dayton  village 

0.  Faunsdale.  including  Fauns 

dale  villa^ze , 

FaiinsdTle  village 

7.  .McKink-y 

8.  Linden 

9.  }Iill 

iO.  Xanafalia 

11.  Dixon  .Mills 

12.  Shi  oh 

13.  Ham  ten 

14.  Jlor.-e  (reek 

15.  I'lneville 

10.  Sweetwater 

17.  Hoiioken 


Marion  Coi-nty 11..^47 

ecinct—  

Hamilton 1.5l'5 

.  Haves 5.;2 


Shottsvillc  . 

Heid 

Hacklelturir 
Fart,,rv...".. 
Kiiiibrough  . 

Howell 

I'eane 

Ck.rk 

New  Hiver. . 
AVinfitid.... 


Marshall  Cointv 

38,935 

Precinct— 

1.  Guntersville.  including  Gun- 

tersvilleiown 

1.277 

<;untersville  town 

471 

2.  Cross  Ko;m1s 

311 

3.  Dig  Siirii.g 

202 

4.  Albertville    ...     . 

1  :i88 

5.  Jay  Kird 

495 

C.  Waketteld 

742 

7.  (."lavsviUe 

656 

8.  Boshart  

851 

9.  Kenneiner 

613 

10.  H-.nev  Comb 

373 

11.  Paint  Kock 

745 

12    Oleander 

1..523 
755 

13.  Mount  High 

14.  Warrcnron 

1.206 

15.  Ked  Hill 

16.  Davidson 

1  301 

17.  Kirbv 

1.079 

18.  Thoniji^on 

1  159 

20.  Red  A]. pie 

988 

21.  Crawford 

1,23S 

22.  I{eed  Brake 

836 

10 

.       2.<91 

11. 

3.020 

13. 
14. 

.       3.173 

10. 
17. 

2.4.-4 

1 .745- 

l.M.S 

18 

2.006 

19. 

20. 

8S1 

~>o 

1.124 
770 

23. 

MoniLF.  CoirxTV 

Precinct — 

1.  Citronelle.  including  Citron- 

elle  village 

2.  Mount  Vernon 

3.  Beaver  .Meailow 

4.  Ulrick 

5.  Creola 

0.  Mauvilla.  includ'g  Chunchula 

village 

Cliuncliuhi  village 

7.  Albritton 

8.  Carver 

Mhistler.  including  village.. 
Koster 


Nai- 

Spnn;;lnll 

AVheelervile 

14.  McGill  

Grand   Hay 

Saint  Khno 

Fowl  Kiver.   including  Tlieo- 

dfTo  village 

Theodore  village 

18.  Ba\ou  l.a  Batre 

19.  Cedar  Point 

Steeli  y  Store 

Red  Store 

Baird  .Mills 

Alonzo  Thouia.s  Store 

Mobile  city 

Ward  1 3.r>(>ii 

Ward  2 7.-i9 

Ward  3 857 

Ward  4 1.093 

Ward  5 3.115 

Ward  0 6.231 

Ward  7 7.447 

Ward  8 7.4C5 

First  ward  jirecint 

Si.Mli  ward  precinct 

Seventh  w;ird  precinct 

Eighth  ward  jirecinct 

MONRoK  ClTNTV 

Precinct—  - 

1.  Mornt  Plea-^aut 

2.  Claiborne,  including   I'erdue 

Hill    villasre 

IVrdiie  IliU  village.;  

3    Mui\r..o-,i)le  

4.  Burnt  Corn 


1.22* 

1.918 

500 

344 

331 


258 
853 

.505 

1.195 
897 
802 
872 
339 
COl 
370 

744 

.501 
458 
285 
1,081 
270 
157 
31 ,076 


09 
251 

l!oil 

-:« 
2..S02 
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Monroe  Count v—Coutimieil. 

5.  East ;....  634 

•C.  KidL'e W3 

7.  McKinlfV 2,00;i 

8.  Hell  Laniliiig  l/'.M 

9.  (;enn.uiv  1.717 

10.  }'iiifville l.f.JO 

11.  iilii  Texas     1,110 

IJ.  Midway    l,3f.O 

13.  Keini)ville l.u::' 

MONT(;OMEKY  COL'NTY Dti.U-' 

PreciiK-t—  

1.  Klani l,S.:i 

2.  Keesp 2,401 

3.  ^f'o-extensi ve  with  wanis  1,2 

aud  ".,  Monttioiiiery  <'itvi..  !i,.'i72 

4.  (C'o-exten^ivt>  with  ward<  4..") 

ami  0,  .M<.iit;j,ouR'ry  city)..  12,:U1 
Total  lor   Moiit;^:)inery  city 
(Co-extensive    wUli"  pre- 
cincts 3  and  4) 21,^^ 

Ward  1 .3,4l!i 

M'ard  2   4.807 

"Ward  3 l.:'.)ti 

■Ward  4  i;,0.-..-> 

W.ird  i,  l..-.lf) 

AVard  li   1,140 

r..  AValkor 2.2.38 

C.  Mount  Meigs 2,012 

7.  I'lke  lload 2,.5>'0 

8.  Dook-v  2,104 

0.  Mc'iehee 2,9.5.t 

10.  Kiloujrli 2.74.3 

11.  Kobertson  CrohS  Roads .3.iii.>0 

12.  I'ortHr 2.01.5 

13.  Vine  Level 1,01.5 

14.  Kublin 1.570 

15.  Tucker  Store 2.ii.58 

16.  T'liion  Arademy 2.205 


Mour.AX   Cor.NTV 24,0,^9 

I'reoinct—  

1.  Uecatur,    inoluding    Dooatur 

city    and    New     Decatur 

town O.OO.! 

Decatur  city 2.7t;5 

Xew  Decatur  town 3,oiJ5 

2.  Lames..   590 

3    Danville I.(i37 

4.  Gibson    1,237 

f>.  Feilkville,  including  Falkville 

town           2,172 

C.  Lawrence  <"ove .523 

7.  Ai'iile  a  rove -,45 

8.  Vulhermoso  Springs    1.S30 

0.  Sonierville.  including  1 

Sonierville  town.  J  2,227 

14.  Nunn  -Mill ) 

10.  Hart.-^elle,  including  Hartselle 

t.iwn 2.10J 

Hartsell.- town .506 

11.  Trinitv 1.14.3 

12.  Carti-r 040 

13.  Flint,  including  Kiint  oitv.   .  '.«;3 

15.  Wolf 4<> 

]i!.  bshady  Grove tJ4l 

I'EKRV   r.)i.Nr\ 2'.:;.;2 

Precinct—  

1.  Marion,      including     Marion 

town 5.2^0 

Marion  town l.'^2 

2.  Hanil.urg I,7c2 

3.  Inionfuvn.  includinir  ; 

ruioniowu  town.  >5!.  '  ''■'■' 


Perry  Coi  .\ty— C 
Scott 

<ntinued. 

Polecat 

lirush  Creek 

721 
874 

Severe   .   . 

1,001 

Heard...". 

Perry  ville 

Oak   (rrove    ' 

Radfordsville 

095 
1.210 
1.014 
I.ISO 
1.732 
l.Sll 

Walthani 

Pickens  County  ..  .. 

22,470 

Precii>ct— 

_ 



1.  Durroh , 

5S7 

507 

3.  Vail 

61  >0 

456 

5.  Carothers  

1.230 

7.  P.eard 

8.  Relorni     

'Xi 

9.  IJurkhalter 

716 

10.  EUuore .■ 

931 

11.  Stuckev  

.5.-.'; 

12.  Sprinuliill 

1,2.54 

13.  Pickensville.  including 

Pick- 

ensville  town 

1.7S2 

14.  CarroUton 

1,415 

15     Speed  .Mills 

4so 

1'-.    Ralei-li 

62S 

18.  Olnev 

847 

1,947 

20.  Meuiphi.s 

594 

21.  F.airtield 

3.187 

1.121 

. 

24.423 

I'recinct— 

_ 

1.  Trov.  including  Trov  c 

ty . . . . 

5.1.5<> 

Trov  citv 

3,440 

Ward  1 

..  ^55 

Ward  2 

..  854 

Ward  3 

..  4ti4 

Ward  4 

..  4S0 

War<l5 

..  461 

WardO 

..  326 

2.  Orion 

1,829 

3.  Cliina  Grove 

892 

4.  Cro<:s  Roads 

1,.373 

5.   Munticello 

978 

C.  Tanyard 

1.164 

7.  Di.\on 

f^.  Grimes 

1.19>: 

9.  Darliv 

1.S55 

10.  Gosht-n  Hill   

l,:5.5l 

11.  Mitchell 

1,1.57 

12.  .lo^ie 

.    1,21'0 

13.  Linwood 

o.>5 

14.  Sprio'-liill 

1..527 

15.  Indian  Hrancb 

1,1"! 

17.21I' 

I'recinct- 

_ 

1.147 

2.  .Alorrison 

1.073 

3    Rockdale 

1,047 

4.  Lamar 

^.  Huri^i^n 

i,7i;'.» 

1".  Medov.-oe 

7.  Fox  (reck 

."■22 

S.  Flat  Rock 

0^5 

9.  Louina 

1  377 
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It. 


a>i> 


•H  C 


.TV— (Dntl 


10.  Roarmke,  including  Rouimke 

town l,'."'l 

RoaiKike  town tiol 

n.  Rock    Mills,   including  Rock 

Mills  vilhiice 1.:!.j:! 

Rock  Mills  vilhiEie 3V, 

12.  Bacon  Level 1  .o;i3 

i;>.  Hali)in 8uT 


RlSSELL  COINTV 24.003 

Precinct—  

1.  (iirard 5,4.sii 

2.  C  rawlord 2.12U 

3.  .^larvyn 2.412 

4.  Ucliee !,;§(! 

I  ,5.  HurtviUe,    iiicUidinu    Ilurts- 

boro  tow  n l.'.M.! 

Hurtsboro  town 4.'i3 

C.  flatchecli'dbbee l.ot'.it 

7.  t^eale.  including  Seale  village  3.12f. 
Scale  vilhiiie 2'.i'.4 

8.  oswichee.. l.'VJf. 

9.  Jernigaii l..').s'.i 

10.  Glenvilie.  including  GlenviUe 

village 2,1.57 

Gleuviiie   village 2*2 


■  Saint  r'r..\iR  County 17,3.')3 

Precinct—  

1.  Asliville,   including  Ashville 

town 2.017 

2.  Oldtown lil.-J 

3.  Brnnchviile 1,047 

'4.  Siirinsrvillc.  including Spriug- 

vilU>*town l.iC8 

5.  Rea-^ons 410 

6.  Steel  Station IM 

-  7.  Grea.-^y  Cove 344 

8.  'ireen'siHjrt  817 

9.  Front  Crock 1 ,422 

10.  lip. ken    Arrow 1,2'JO 

11.  Scddon,  incluiling   Riverside 

and  Seddon  towns 1,.>49 

12.  Easonville 1.314 

13.  Mundiue .')0'J 

14.  l>unl;>i) 404 

l.'>.  Eden,  including  Kden  town..  SsO 

It;,  (^nnk    S-jrin-- '. ..  .-<;4 

IT.  Muodv M).-. 

U     ' r>18 


l'uf.i.hv  Colntv 20,ssi; 

I'rocinoc—  

1.  Colunibiana.inchidingColuin- 

biana  and  ."^helbv  towns..  3.2'.0 

Columbiana  town.." ti.M 

.   Shelbv  town 7."'3 

2.  Sprin--  Creek Wi 

3.  Calera,  iuclud'g  Calera  town..  1.92:; 
Calera  town 7.>! 

4.  Montevall.i.  including  <;urnee 

and  Montevallotowns....  2.477 

Gurnee  town 2'.U 

Montevallo  town 572 

5.  -nier W\ 

r..  Helena 1,:!07 

7.  Kllidtt-ville 1.144 

8.  Yellow  L.-af 1.101 

■•'.  \Vil.-.iivilic I.T'm: 

10.  iUrpersville l.'.'Jl 

11.  Siicarnian <"d 

12.  Highland  4^4 

13.  I!..ld  Sprin-s ;).".4 

14.  r.earirc.'k l.:;73 

K.  Kell V  Creek 7J-2 

17.  Pelhaiu 4','3 


SfMTKK  County 

Precinct— 

1.  i:!ack  Klult 

2.  Ga<ton 

3.  Tbornville 

4.  F;arbee 

.">.  Inteiconrse 

6.  York,  including  Y'ork  town.. 
Y"ork  town 

7.  Livingston,  including  Living- 

,     stou  town 

Livingston   town 

8.  I*.rewersville 

9.  Belni.int 

10.  Bluff  I'ort 

11.  J.ines   I'.lulV 

12.  Suniterville 

13.  I'aynesville 

14.  Gainesville,  includ'g  Gaines- 

ville town 

Gainesville  town 

15.  La.-y 

It) .  I'rcston 

17.  Hares 

18.  Cuba 

19.  Warsaw 

20.  Cotohaga 


T.\LL.\i>EGA  County 

Precinct— 

1.  Blue  Kvc 

2.  E.astaboga 

3.  Silver  Run,  including  Jenifer 

town 

Jenifer  town 

4.  CJunnabee,    includ'g:  Iro- | 

natontown ; 

Tron.uoii  tdwn 5l>■^  f  " 

14.  .l.din<nnSc!i(iO'  House....  I 

5.  Talladega,    including     Talla- 

dega citv 

Talladega  c'ity 

0.  Mardisville  

7.  Cast,  including  Renfroe  vil- 

lage   

Renfroe  village 

8.  K\  niulga 

9.  Riser 

10.  Eavetteville 

11.  Sylacauga,  including  ?yla- 

cauua  village 

SvlMcau-avilla-e 

12.  Ciiiblersburg.  iiicludin- Cliil- 

ilersbur-r  villa-e...' 

Ciiiblersburg   village 

13.  Einashee 

l.i.  Curnt  Seln.ol  Hnuse 


41.5 


3,418 
8.50 
1,973 
1,970 
711 
2,554 
2,495 
1,046 

2,202 
1,017 
1..5G9 
1,107 

847 
1.1S9 
1.811 

509 


2,427 
323 


5..3.50 
2,003 
1..54t; 


17.  Ib.\w.ll  Cove. 

:Muiif..rd  towi 

and  4 


Tallai-oosa  County. 
Preeiuet— 

1.  »;obl  l!r.in<  h 

2.  Alexander  City,  includ 


■\:mii 


■r   Cit\ 
<'iCN  . 


Al 
IL 

l'"bl-">l.nu-s   

New  .<ite,  iurlu.lin-  N 

\  illage 

New  Sire  viUa-e 

E.iule  Creek 

Dadeville,  includ'g    1> 

tuV.  II 

Dade 
Oak 


:'5,400 

1,S80 

:f.l40 
1.812 

l.o<.:; 
1,12.^ 


ille   t. 
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Tallapoosa  fouNTY— Continued.  Walker  CorNxv— Continued. 

9.  Red  Ri<lu:e 756  5.  Hngan.  in.-hidinjr  Carbon  Hill 

10.  Eiifala OO.'i                       town 1,799 

11.  ■Walnut  Hill 607               Carbon  Hill  town 5G8 

11'.  Retlttiwn 1,747          H.  Hollv  Grove 719 

13.  Clnin  hill 7l'0          7.   Boai"li  (irove S.'^ 

14.  Rmi„c  1.47!)         8.   I'leasant  C.rove 716 

l.T.  Cani!>   Hill,   including    Camp  !•.  Ravborn,  includiii;r  Dav  Gap 

Hill    villaire 1,450                       town ." l,40G 

Cauij)  Hill  village 3C0           ,  Dav  (iaji  town 421 

ItT  l»u<lKyville 1,551        10.  Hijih  Hill 769 

17.  Daviston,  int  hidin'T  Daviston                      11.  Good  .Si>rin<rs 6.32 

.and  Zana  villaires 'J,470        12.  Cordova 702 

Daviston  villafre 141        l.i.  .'^liadv  (Irove 1,399 

Zana  villay:f 2o4        14.  Karton  Cro*!;  Roads 583 

18.  Jackson  (iap,  includinfr  Jack-                     l.'>.  liriinuiiond 401 

son  Gap  villaire 995        IC.   Dore^i:; Wl 

Jackson  Gap  village 207        17.  Turpentine 432 

___^_        IH.  Crenshaw 1,346 

TU.SKALOOSA  County .•i0,352  „,                     ^                         *~~~^ 

Precinct—                                        - Washi.ngton  County 7,9^5 

1.  M-ind<,ni  Springs 490  rrecinct-                                           

2.  New  I.exin-ton 768          {■■■■■■■■■■■:■: --^0 

3     Mo.irc  liriii'e  61'  2.  Including  .>aint  Stephen.s  vil- 

4.  -Mai.  onivili;.  .".■.■.".■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.  939               ^    .'af^,e-- :,• 1.909 

5.  ThonjpjdU  Mill M'              Saint  ^tepllens  village 3S7 

t.  l>easons 414          3 1.6C>3 

7.  Dodson 909          "♦ l."-13 

S.  .Mitchell 3M  

,;;""-;'"?^V--ri- -^c';,--  ■'"''             Wilcox  county 30.816 

10.  iVorthport,    including   North-  Precinct—  

port  village 2,462  i.  Camden,    including    Cam.len 

Northport  village 41.3                       t,„vn ". 2.624 

M  ?.'^\"''; 1'..-^              Camden  town 545 


Vance 728 


6.T2  2.  Canton 1.4K7 


3.  Rehohoth *.....       1,134 


1-    ^■'Tl'^'ri /.*;I         ■♦■  ITairielUufi-'. l,t;76 

lo.  <  ottondale 2,248          5    Clifton  •>  408 

16.  Court   House,  including  Tus-                       g    jiethel                     '>'-41 

k.ab.n>a  city 7,4.'!6          7!  Lower  Pea.-h  Tree.' .'.■.■  .'■.■.■  .■.'.■.■  Um 

Tuskaloo«i  city 4,210          8.  lilack    lUuff 1,311 

};:-^^'\  1 !•-'•*                         y.  AUenton 2,109 

^.::J'    ^' ^5^«                      in.  Honhan, W 

.S/"^"    t '^r\  11.  Pine   Ai.i-le.    including    Pine 

^.="".4 660                                     Apple  town 2,200 

^J.ard 3o.                             i>ine  .A.,,,,le  town 520 

,",•'*'"''.*' ^'^  ^^'         .....        12.  Snow  Hill.  inrludingFurnian 

town 3,2.'>6 

195 

891 

951 


17.  Jlickman 994 

IS    Kricr'^oT. 1,438  p,,^; 

I-'.  Blocker 1,024        1.3    <,",;; 

20.  Crossland .523        14    K„xMiii< 

21.  Romulus 616        15    Se.lan  -8" 

FosterStorc 1,270        n;!  Poilin- ><prings.  ."..■;.';.■;.■;.;;;       1,415 

17.  (icellcnil ],07,'< 

18.  Mount  Hope 1,611 


2;-;.  KoL-i.pcll 

24.  Reese 602 

■S...  W  hitson 380  

26.  Coker 911 

27.  Tavlorville \,:w       „     A\  in-ton  County 6,.5:,2 

Precinct—  

1    D.iuble  .=  i>rings 787 

AV^LKER  County 10,078         2.  piler  R..ad 1.44.3 

Precinct—                                              1 3.  hhick   .--w.uHp 1,148 

1.  Jasper,  indu.l'g  Jasjierto^vn       2..'a4         4.  Kl.ick  P.-ud 6J6 

Ja.-per  town ;>0          o.  Di>nial Wit 

2.  .S-.uth   Lowell :>.H          6.  H<.u>tou    5(t2 

H.  /ior; Cl'i          ..Lotirey   laveni 845 

4.  CHi:^e. .  ^V. /.  ^' '.'. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.          606         S.Morgan 292 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS    IN  THE    HISTORY  OF  ALABAMA. 


The    history  of  Alabama   has  numerous   interesting  and 
important  events  that  deserve  attention ;  but  in  a  work  of  the 
character  and  limits  of  this  "  Hand-Book,"  nothing  more  than 
a  bare  outline  of  such  events  can  be  given,  and  those  seeking 
fuller  information  in  regard  thereto,  are  referred  to  the  sev- 
eral histories  of  Alabama  mentioned  in   the  Ap}yen<7ix,  post. 
15-10— July  2.     The  territory  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama entered  by  DeSoto,  the  Spanish  adventurer,  while 
searching  for  gold  * 
1540_October  18.     ]")eSoto  fought  the  great  battle  of  Mau- 
bila,  or  jVanvila,  with  the  tribe  of  Indians  subsequently 
known  as  the  Mobilians.t 
1540 — November  21'.     DeSoto   passed   out  of    Alabama   into 
JMississippi,  where  is  now^  the   county  of  Lowndes,  Mis- 
sissippi.! 
1699 — January  31.     The   French,  under  Iberville  and  Bien- 
ville, while  sailing  in  search  of  tlie  mouth  of  the   Mis- 
sissippi river,  discover  Masftacre^  afterwards    Daup/iin 
Island. j  II 


•  DeSoto,  with  about  1,000  cavaliers,  splendiilly  arnieil  ami  equippeil,  lamleil  on 
the  ^vt'St  coast  of  Florida,  .May  SO.  1539,  and  uiart'liini:  through  Florida  and  Georiria 
to  nortlieastern  Oeor^iia.  crossed  over  that  State  :iu<l  entfred  AJahaiiia  in  what  is 
now  Cherokee  county.  From  there  lie  marched  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Ala- 
bama to  within  one  hundred  niilcs  of  the  irulf  coast,  and  thence  westwardly  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  he  discovered  in  May,  1541.  Of  course.it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  DeSoto's  lime  all  the  States  mentioned  vere  jnere  wilds,  uninhabited, 
except  by  Indians,  and  called  by  one  ;:cneral  name— Florida.  For  a  full  anuunt  of 
DeSoto's  manh,  see  l'ickt:tt>  History  of  Alabama,  vol.  1,  chap.  1. 

+  Pickett,  in  his  History  of  Alabama,  vol.  I,  p.  27,  locates  tlie  site  of  this  battle, 
which  is  said  by  15ancroft  to  ha\e  been  one  of  the  bloodiest  Indian  battles  ever 
fouirht  on  the  >oil  of  the  l.iiitod  States,  at  what  is  now  Choetaw  IMutr.  Clarke 
county,  on  liie  Alab.ima  ri\er,  about  t\\enty-tive  miles  above  its  conilueuce  with  the 
Tombigbee.  The  rer-ult  of  the  battle  was  very  disastrous  to  De.'^oto,  an  1,  aUhonuh 
victorious,  his  armybecame  badly  demoralized,  ami  never  recovered  Iri'in  it<  e'le'  t-. 
DeSoto  lost  in  killcil  ei-rhty-tuo  of  his  cavaliers,  and  killed  t;.0(H)  Indian-. 

J  DeSoto  died,  on  tlie  Mi»~i— ippi,  in  .May.  1.".-!.',  of  a  maliL'iiant  fever  e.inttacted 
in  its  swamiis,and  was  bnrieil  iu  !!:>'  mi'idie  "f  ibf  viwr.  on  :<  .i.irk,  -toru-.s  iii-hr.  to 
prevent  the  desecration  of  hi-  rciiiains  bv  the  Jii.!i;ui-. 

jrnvii.us  to  this,  in  Aiail,  li.-^J,  LaSalle.  a  t;ifted  youii;  I'reinlm.uu  icsidiii:;  in 
i'reii'  ii  (?anad.i,  hail,  with  a  few  durin'y:  companions,  descended  the  .Mi«-i--ip|.i  fr..m 
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1702 — January.  Bienville  established  a  settlement  on  Massa- 
cre island. 

17U2 — January.  Bienville  established  the  original  site  of  Mo- 
bile, on  ^Mobile  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  river,  and 
built  there  Fort  Si.  Loul.-<  de  la  Mobile.*  t 

1711 — March.  Bienville  established  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Mobile. t 

1711 — Ociober.  A  pirate  ship  from  Jamaica  debarked  on 
Massacre  island,  and  plundered  its  inhabitants. 

1714 — June.  Fort  Touloase,  afterwards  Fort  Jackson,  built 
by  Bienville,  four  miles  south  of  Wetumpka.;; 

1719 — August  I'J.  A  Spanish  squadron  bombarded  the  French 
on  ^Vfassacre  island,  but  were  repulsed.  |i 

1720 — December.  The  capital  of  the  Louisiaiia  colony  trans- 
ferred from  Mobile  to  Biloxi,  Miss. 

1721 — March  17.     First  African  slaves  landed  at  Mobile.** 

1735 .     Fort  Tombecbe  established  by  Bienville  on  the 

-    Little  Tombigbee  river,  at  what  is  now  Jones'  Bluft". 


near  it-;  lieaa  waters  to  tlie  moutli,  and  there,  upon  a  small  marshy  elevation,  in  full 
view  of  the  sea.  taken  foruial  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  rif  his  king  — 
Louis  XIV,  the  then  rei^rning  sovereign  of  France,  and  in  whose  honor  the  territury 
was  named  Loiiisinmi.  LaSalle  could  never  afterwards  find  the  m.>utii  from  the  sea. 
Uierville  and  Bienville  found  it  shortly  after  i>assing  Massacre  island. 

;:  The  French  gave  the  name  of  Mna.-ioire  to  the  island  from  the  quantity  of  hu- 
man hones  discovereil  on  its  surface. 

*.\lol)iIe  city  took  it>  name  from  Mol.ile  hay,  and  the  hay  received  its  name  from 
a  trihe  of  Indians  cnce  living  upon  its  shore-..  These  were  tlic  Indians  who  so  hero- 
ically fought  DcSoto  at  .U'/i'/<(7,»  in  1540,  the  remnant  of  whom  surviving:  that  san- 
guinary battle  were  foiin<l  here  hy  the  early  French,  an<i  by  them  called  Mobil i<i „.-i. 

tThe  seat  of  governnu'iu  of  the  Loui-.i:iua  colony,  whi<Ii,  at  that  time,  in.-ludcil 
the  soil  of  the  present  States  of  .Mi>>issippi  and  .\labama,  was  tixeil  here  by  Bien- 
ville in  1702.  and  continued  until  ITil. 

tThe  lower  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Dirg  ri\er,  being  sabjcet  to  inundation, 
Bienville  resolved  to  remove  his  capital  to  more  elevated  gr-^und,  and  diil  so.  to  the 
sjiot  where  the  city  of  Mobile  now  stands.  Here  he  built  another  fort,  of  wood, 
which  in  a  few  years  gave  place  to  the  extensive  bri<-k  fortress,  fnrt  Conth  ,  of  the 
Freueli,  .ind  Forf  Vhnr/o/f,-  of  the  Knglish.  The  French  called  it  r„„<fe.  in  honor  of 
the  Fremh  nobleman  of  that  name;  and  the  Kuglish  ealleil  it  Cltailftfr,  to  honor 
tilt  ir  young  ijueen  con-iort  at  the  time  they  beeamc  i)osses-;ed  of  it. 

§I'ort  Toulouse  wa-^  locatetl  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Coo-a  and  Tal- 
lapoosa rivers,  and  a  stone  could  be  thrown  into  either  stream  fn>m  the  fort.  The 
old  French  grave-^  can  «till  be  seen  there— twenty-one  buried  together,  who  were  ex- 
ecuted for  mutiny  and  the  murder  of  their  commander.  Some  interostini:  relics  of 
"the  F'ren<;h  have  been  found  op  the  site  of  t'le  old  fort, 

"  France  and  Spain  were  then  at  war. 

••These  were  a  cargivof  r.'O.  :ind  they  were  sold  to  the  colonists  ;it  an  average  of 
SlTf.  each,  to  be  paid  for  in  tobacco  or  rice,  in  three  atinual  in'tallment^.  Tliej  were 
the  first  sl.ues  introduced  into  the  Loiii>i.ii!a  cotoiij.bnt  their  arrival  wa^  rapidly 
followed  liv  others. 
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1748 — May.  Bienville,  who,  for  more  than  forty-six  years  had 
been  Governor  of  the  Louisiana  colony,  resigned  and 
returned  to  France. 

176.S — February  IS.  France  ceded  to  England  all  the  soil  of 
the  Louisiana  colony  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  em- 
bracing the  settlement  at  ^lobile. 

ITSO— March  14.     Fort  Charlotte  — origin; Jly  Fort  Conde  — 
,  and  the  Mobile  settlement  taken  from  the  English  by 

Don  Galvez,  the  Spanish  commander.  * 

1782 — November  30.  On  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  former  relimpiished  to 
the  latter  her  claim  to  the  soil  east  of  the  ^Mississippi 
and  north  of  latitude  81  °.  t 
.4795 — October  '27.  Spain  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
her  claim  to  the  tei-ritory  east  of  the  ^lississippi  and 
north  of  latitude  oU.  t 
,1799 — September.  Captain  P^Uicott,  an  English  engineer 
officer,  completed  the  running  of  his  famous  boundary 
line  along  the  thirty-tirst  parallel  of  north  latitude 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochee  river.^ 

1802 — April  24.  Georgia  relinquished  to  the  ITnited  States 
her  claim  to  the  control  of  the  country  out  of  which 
ultimately  grew  the  States  of  Alabama  and  ^Slissis- 
sippi.  I! 

1807 — February  19.  Aaron  Burr  arrested  in  what  is  now 
Washington  county,  Alabama.  =*  * 

1807 — December.  St.  Stephens  laid  oil'  in  town  lots,  and  a 
road  cut  Irom  there  to  Natchez,  Miss. 


•  Spain  and  England  uere  then  at  war. 

tXotwitlistandiiig  tliis  (.'es^iiin  on  tlie  part  of  England,  Siiain  continued  to 
assert  a  title  to  all  the  territory  e.ist  of  the  Mis^si-siiijii,  vest  of  Georgia  and  south  of 
latitude  32  degrees,  28  minutes,  eluitiiing  it  by  virtue  of  her  victory  over  the  English 
at  Mobile  in  ITsO. 

tSiiain  reserved,  at  the  time  of  this  »?e>-i"n,  the  -^triiiof  the  now  StattM>f  Ala- 
bama south  of  the  tliirty-tirst  parallel  of  north  latit'i<!e,  and  continued  t^i  hold  the 
settlement  at  Moldk-  until  IM^i. 

$ThiS  line  is  known  as  the  •■Elliott  "  line,  anil  at  jm -ent,  f<ir  the  most  part, 
'luarks  the  southern  l)ound;iry  of  Alal.aiua.  Owijig  to  the  diijilicity  of  the  Spaniards, 
Cajitain  ElliO'tt  w.-i-i  three  years  running  the  line. 

i  The  money  eousidtrati;.n  for  rhis  siirrendt-r  wa-  -l.voo.iVHi. 

•  •  B\irr  was  endeavoring  to  ip  iki-  his  cm  .ipe  to  rciis.i.i  la,  « lure  he  expected  t<) 
lea\f-  the  cutitry.  Jle  was  an.  -led  l,y  Cptain  (iain.  -,  .,i,(l  .<, mined  in  I'ort  Stod 
dard,  uiitil  taken  to  W.-ishinuton.  U.  C. 
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1813 — April.  The  settlement  at  ^Mobile  and  the  part  of  Ala- 
bama south  of  latitude  ol  \  relinquished  by  Spain  to 
the  United  States. 

1813 — July.  Bloody  war  commenced  between  the  Creek  In- 
dians and  the  white  settlers  of  Georgia  and  what  is 
now  Alabama. 

lS13,-July  '21.     Battle  of  Burnt  Corn  fought.* 

1813 — August  30.     Fort  Mims  massacre.t 

1813 — October.  General  Andrew  Jackson  marched  from  Ten- 
nessee into  what  is  now  Alabama,  with  lIjOim)  Tennes- 
seeans,  to  avenge  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mims. 

1813  —  November.  Jackson  routed  the  Creeks  with  great 
slaughtev,  at  the  battle  of  Talladega. 

1813 — November  li'.  Celebrated  canoe  tight  on  the  Alabama 
river,  near  Claiborne.^ 

1814 — March  'J7.  Jackson  drove  the  Creeks  from  their  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  river, 
'""  in  the  now  county  of  Tallapoosa,  Alabama,  killing  a 
great  numlier,  and  virtually  ending  the  ^^'ar. 

1814 — April.  Fort  Jackson  established  by  Gen.  Jackson  on 
the  site  of  Bienville's  old  Fort  Toulouse.!! 

1814 — August  19.  Treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Fort  Jackson 
.    betweu  Gen.  Jackson  and  the  Creeks.)? 

1814 — September  16.  British  sea  and  land  attack  on  Foit 
Bowyer  repulsed  by  a  portion  of  Jackson's  command.'"" 

1 81 0— ^February  13.     Vmi  ]>owyer  surrendered  to  the  British. 

1815 --April  1.  I'he  British  evacuate  Mobile  Poini  and  Dau- 
phin Island,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

*This  >v;i>  the  lir-r  in  tin-  long  ami  terrible  Creek  war  chat  fullowed,  ami  its  sire 
was  in  the  nuMhern  i"'r;ion  of  what  is  now  Conecuh  eoiuity,  Ahihauia. 

t  For  :i  il»-t,iili'.l  .i...,niit  of  tl;is  lionilile  luitehery  of  men,  women  aniUliihlren. 
see  Pieketis  llistorv  of  A!;ili.ima,  vol.  i',  ji. -.'64.  <•' si?'/.  Of  the  "..33  souls  in  the  forr, 
less  than  fifty  erxapeil  the  fury  of  the  .savage  Creek.s.  Fort  Mims,  a  sijuaie  stockaile 
eu>lo>in;^  aliout  an  a>Te,  was  loiateil  in  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  BaMwin 
county.  Alabama,  about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Alabama  river,  ami  two  below  the 
Cut-otV. 

•  iu  tiiis  h^'l.t,  J,Tiy  Austin,  S;un  r>..Ie  an. I  .J.iiiie-.  Smith  were  i.a.l.lle.l.  in  a 
frail  cauot-,  by  a  neuru  nauir.t  (  ii-^ar.  to  the  miililh-  ..f  the  ri\ci-.  wh.-re  th.'y  atta";ke'i 
anil  killed  nine  o;  eleven  .uhletie  Creek  Iniliaus.  in  another  eanot-;  the  tuo  wiio 
escaped  sjiran^:  into  ihr  rner  at  the  beirinnimr  uf  the  liirht,  ami  .-w.iin  ashore.  No 
one  of  Austin's  party  w.k  seriously  injured. 

See  iintf:.  i>.i-e  7S.  for  tile  sif;  ot   Fort  Toulouse. 
^•i!i.'  <iecks  li.id,  .11  till- t;me,  be.'u  i.iuiuv  punished,  and  the  Fort  Mims  .Mas- 
sacre tearfully  a\eii^c. I  b>    .Jackson  and  others, and  tlu-y  were  j^lad  to  sue  tor  peace. 

♦"This  old  F>.rt'\\a-  located  on  .Mobile  I'oint.  and  was  built  in  I-slJ.  Fort  .^lor-an 
now  occupies  its  si  e.     I'he  attack  mentioned  wat  duriuy  the  war  of  isij. 
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1  SIT— March  1.  Alabama  territory  carved  out  of  Mississippi 
territory-,  with  St.  Stephens  as  the  seat  of  government, 
and  Wm.  W.  Bibb,  Territorial  Governor. 

1S18 — January  19.  First  Alabama  Territorial  Leg-islature 
convened  at  St.  Stephens. 

1818 — July.     French  refugees  found  Demopolis. 

1818 — Xovember.     Second  and  last  Territorial  Legislature  as- 

•  sembled  at  St.  Stephens. 

1819 — March  '2.  Congress  authorized  the  people  of  Alabama 
Territory  to  form  a  State  government. 

1819 — May  3.  Election  for  delegates  to  frame  a  Constitution 
for  the  State  of  Alabama.  " 

1819 — July  .'..  Convention  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the 
State  of  Alabama,  assembled  at  Iluntsville. 

1819— August  '2.  Constitutional  Convention  concluded  its 
labors  and  adjourned. 

1819— September  20.  First  general  election  in  Alabama  un- 
der the  new  Constitution,  for  Governor  and  members  of 
the  Legislature,  t 

li;l9 — October  '2b.  First  State  Legislature  assembled  at 
Huntsville. 

1819  -Xovember  9.  Wm.  W.  Bibb  inaugurated  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

1819 — December  14.  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  admitting 
the  State  of  Alabama  into  the  L'nion. 

1820 — May  8,  First  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  held  at  Cahaba.  i 

1S20 — Octol)er  23.  Second  State  Legislature  assembled  at  Ca- 
hal)a. 

1^20 — Deceml»er  18.  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved, 
to  estalilish  the  University  of  Alabama. 

l'^20 — December  21.  State  Bank  chartered  and  located  at 
Cahaba,  the  seat  of  government.     Capital  ^2,<M»0,nOO. 

1*^21 — December  18.  Supplementary  University  Act  ap- 
j)roved. 

1825- -April  3.     General  LaFayette  visited  Montgomery. 

•  Votiisv:  C"Utiniieil  lor  two  ila\s— Miiy3<l  ami  4tli. 
t  The  vitiii.:  wis  <  untiniied  for  tw.i  ilyys— St-ptemlitM  -"th  aiul  21sr. 
:  Cal;.i-a  !'«.-;  aiue  xhv  seat  of  the  State  5i;oveniiueiit  in  l»-i>.  Ijy  virtue  ol  Ait.  HI, 
-Sec.  .-.',  of  till- t'.'n>Tituti'>n  of  1^1'.'. 
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1820 — State  Capital  and  archives  removed  from  Cahaba  to 
Tiiskaloosa. 

1828 — Work  on  the  original  University  buildings  begun  at 
Marr's  Spring,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of  Tuska- 
loosa  courthouse. 

1831 — April  17.     University  of  Alabama  opened  to  students. 

1832 — January  13.  Tuscumbia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur  Rail- 
road incorporated  ;  the  Urst  constructed  in  the  State, 

1832 — January  14.  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved^ 
organizing  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama^  as  now  con- 
stituted, 

1832 — January  21.  Montgomery  branch  of  the  State  bank  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $-sOO,0(»0, 

1832 — November  16.  Decatur  branch  of  the  State  bank  in- 
corporated witli  a  capital  of  61,0(JU,tHjO. 

1832— December  14.  ^lobile  branch  of  the  State  bank  incor- 
porated with  a  cai»ital  of  >^2,00<>,000. 

.1837 — Great  financial  revulsion  in  Alabama,  and  in  the  United 
States,  generally. 

1839 — January  20.     Alaljama  Penitentiary  incorporated. 

1839 — August.  Great  drouth  thro&ghout  Alabama  and  the- 
entife  South,  beginning  about  the  first  of  this  month 
and  continuing  imtil  the  end  of  January  of  the  next 
year. 

1842 — February  8.  Alabama  Penitentiary  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  convicts,  and  the  penal  code  adapted  tO' 
penitentiary  punishments  became  operative. 

184C — January  28.  General  Assembly,  by  joint  vote,  selected 
Montgomery  as  the  future  site  of  the  State  Capitah  * 

1846 — February  4.  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved^ 
placing  the  State  bank  and  its  branches  in  process  of 
liquidation. 

1847 — Xovember  2,  Original  cai>itol  building  at  3Iontgomery 
completed  and  turned  over  to  commissioners  appointed 
bv  the  State  to  receive  it. 


*  K  popular  Vote  lud  hetn  prfvir  u>ly  taken  on  tlic  qiU'Stioii  -if  leinoviiip:  the  ^c'MI 
of  covtrmneiu  from  Tiiskaloor^a  to  some  other  more  ai  ce>sihle  ainl  leiitral  point 
and  \W  propositi. .n  wa-^  carru'd.  ^\'h^■Il  the  Li-jrislatiire  lial!<:>ted  f^r  the  new  site  the 
.•oi„i  ctm';  litit- w.if  Mol.iie,  Mouti;ouury,  .^eliiia.  Huntsville.  Tuskaloosa.  Mari.-n, 
AWtiuiij'ka.  and  Matc^vii:.-.  .Montj:oiuery  was  «  ho^en  om  tiie  sixteentli  hallot,  when 
tJie  vole  -t<">.l :     M..iitj;onicry  08.  Tuskaloosa  39.  Seliiia  11,  Wetiuupka  'J,  MoMie  .'>. 
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lb'47 — December  0.  General  Assembly  for  the  tirst  time  met 
in  the  new  capitol  at  .Montgomery. 

1849 — December  14.  Caf»itol  at  Montgomery  destroyed  by 
tire.  * 

ls40-^December  17.  Governor  Collier  inaugurated  in  the 
Montgomery  3Iethodist  Church,  the  capitol  having  lieen 
burned  three  days  before. 

ISc/O — January.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  at  Mont- 
gomery commenced,  t 

ls.5l_Xovember.     Present  capitol  at  Montgomery  completed. 

18'fJ — February  <'>.     Alabama  Insane  Hospital  incorporated. 

1  ^54— February  17.  First  legislative  enactment  establishing- 
a  system 'of  free  public  schools  in  Alabama. 

ISo'J — February  IS.  Important  supplementary  act  to  estab- 
lisli  free  schools  in  Alabama. 

ISGO — January  27.  The  State  Institution  at  Talladega,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
incoi-porated. 

18G0 — February  '24,  General  Assembly  adopted  a  joint  reso- 
lution requiring  the  Governor  to  order  a  general  election 
for  delegates  to  a  State  Convention  in  the  event  of  the 
elevation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of  the- 
United  States. 

1860 — December  24.  General  election  for  delegates  to  a  State- 
Convention  under  the  call  of  Governor  Moore,  pursuant 
to  the  above  joint  resolution. 

1861 — January  7.  State  Convention  assembled  at  ]\Iontgomery- 
to  take  action  in  view  of  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  | 

1861 — January  11.     Ordinance  of  Secession  adopted.  || 

18G1 — January  12.  Alaltama  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  withdraw  in  a  body  on  hearing  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 


•  It  va*  iH-ver  ilftiiiitfly  .-isccrtaiiiL'd  lunv  the  tirt-  ori^-iiiaud.  >oiiif  siijijio^iuL  it 
;i<-.  ideiital.  .Tud  some  tlliiikini;  it  tliu  wurk  of  ;ui  iiict-mii.iry.  The  ll.iiues  were  t^l^t 
■  liMovoieil  i>suin;r  froni  till'  n^of  of  tin'  Jii'p!f*fnt:»tive  Hall,  aliout  1  :15  V.  M.,  .ind 
Willie  hoth  H<ju>Pr»  were  in  .•iossiuii.  'ihc  lire  Imrneti  riiuidly  and  in  le-s  than  three- 
hours  the  huildiiif;  w.as  in  ruins.     Mo-t  of  the  areliives  wereMive"!. 

t  The  i-r.-MUt .  apitol  occupier^  the  site  of  the  oritriii.il  buildiug. 

-  Tlii*  \^.is  knouri  .is  the  >•  risnir.n  Cuuveiition. 
Govevniir  Moort-  j.ri>)r  to,  hut  in  anti<  ipation  of  the  ailoptioii  of  tlu^  ordiiiani  e 
i-ei/ed    Fnrx<   Mor^rau  and   Oaines,  and    Mi.  Vernon  Ar-ena!.   in   Alaliania.  and  ^enr 
tr.H.i.s  to  reu.-ar.ila  to  co-ojit-rate  in  the  seizure  of  the  Navy  Vard  and  forts  at  that 
J'oijit. 
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18GI — February  4.  Delegates  from  six  seceding  States,  com- 
prising a  Provisional  Congress,  assembled  at  Montgom- 
ery to  organize  the  government  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

1S61 — February  18.  Jefferson  Davis  inaugurated,  at  Mont- 
gomery, first  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

1861 — March  "Jl.  State  Convention  adjourned,  first  having 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  which 
had  been  submitted  for  such  action. 

1861 — April  lo.  First  patient  admitted  to  the  Alabama  In- 
sane Hospital. 

1864 —August  5,  Farragut's  fleet  entered  Mobile  bay  and 
encountered  the  Confederate  war  vessels.  * 

18G4 — August  7.     Fort  Gaines  capitulated  to  Farragut. 

1864— August  '23.     Fort  Morgan  capitulated  to  Farragut. 

1865 — April  2.     Selma  stormed  and  captured  by  Wilson. 

1865 — April  4.  University  buildings  at  Tuskaloosa  burned  by 
Croxton, 

1865 — April  8.     Spanish  Fort  abandoned  to  Canby. 

1865 — April  0.  Confederate  defenses  at  Blakely  stormed  and 
taken  by  Canby. 

1865 — April  12.     Mobile  occupied  by  I'ederal  troops. 

1865 — April  12.     ^Montgomery  occupied  by  Wilson. 

1865 — ]May  25.     Disastrous  powder  explosion  at  Moldle.  t 

1865 — June  21.  President  Johnson,  by  proclamation,  ap- 
pointed Lewis  E.  Parsons  provisional  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. 

1865 — July  20.  Governor  Parsons,  by  proclamation,  ordered 
a  general  election  throughout  Alabama,  for  delegates  to 

♦  In  the  ii.ival  ea;rav:eiiieut  wliiih  ensued,  tlie  Confeilerate  rt.'et  made  a  <ral- 
lant  resistance  Imt  was  forced  to  succuuib  to  Farrairiifs  sui)eri()r  streni^th.  It  was  in 
this  battle  that  the  I'liited  Stales  nmuitur,  Tecuiiisch.  was  sunk  liy  a  torpedo,  and 
oarrieil  ilown  o\cr  I'.no  men,  whose  hones  now  lie  int.'inlifd  within  the  heavy  iron 
casiug  of  the  wre<k. 

t  About  2  15  f.  M.  ou  ti.is  date,  tlie  Federal  ma-a/.ine,  locateil  at  the  corner  of 
Liiiscoi  ;b  and  Commerce  strcf  ts.  in  Mobile,  and  containing:  about  two  hundreil  tons 
of  assoit'd  ainmuniti'.n,  Inchidcd  in  which  were  about  thirty  tons  of  ^run-powih-r 
explorJed,  ilealing  deatli  and  destruction  ou  rdl  sides.  Tlie  rioort  of  the  explosion 
was  heard  f<'r  fortj  miles.  Every  house  in  the  eity  fe!t  the  force  of  tlie  shock,  and 
it  is  estirnated  that  tiie  dead' numbered  three  hundred,  the  wounded  to  two  hun- 
dred moie,  and  tliat  the  property  loss  was  .?7;.0,0im)  The  cause  td'  the  e\iil...siou  has 
never  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposeil  to  have  licen  from  tht;  accident. il  drop 
ping  .>f  ab>aded  shell.  .Mobile,  at  th.it  time,  was  in  the  po^sessi.ia  of  the  Federal 
troops,  under  ( ieneral  (ir.iiiijer. 
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a  State  convention,  called  by  him  to  assemble  at  ]\Iont- 
gomery,  September  12,  18G5. 

1805— August  31,  General  election  for  delegates,  pursuant  to 
Governor  Parsons'  proclamation. 

1865  — Sept  miber  I'i.  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  at 
Montgomery. 

1805 — September  3U.     Constitutional  Convention  adjourned.* 

1805 — November  6.  Election  for  State  ofticers  and  members 
of  the  General  Assembly — first  after  the  war. 

j8G5 — November  20.  General  Assembly  convened  at  Mont- 
gomery— first  after  the  war. 

18G5 — December  13.     Governor  l^atton  inaugurated. 

1865 — December  20.  State  government  turned  over  to  Gov- 
ernor Patton  by  Governor  Parsons. 

1^67 — January.  New  University  buildings  began  at  Tuska- 
loosa. 

■1867 — March  2.  Congress  passed  the' lleconst ruction  Act,  re- 
manding the  State  to  a  semi-territorial  condition  and 
subjecting  it  to  military  rule.t 

1807-- March  23.  Supplementary  Act  of  Congress  passed, 
prescribing  the  method  by  which  the  State  might  frame 
a  new  Constitution  and  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Union. 

1867 — November  5.  Reconstruction  Convention  assembled  at 
Montgomery  + 

1808 — February  4.  (Question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion framed  by  the  Reconstruction  Convention,  voted 
on  by  the  people. 

1868 — July  18.  WiUiam  11.  Smith,  first  Governor  of  there- 
constructed  State,  inaugurated. 

lsG8 — July.  New  University  buildings  at  Tuskaloosa  com- 
pleted. 

l80;> — April.     New  University  buildings  opened  to  students. 

1^711 — Novembei  s.  Robert  B.  l.indsey  elected  Governor  of 
Alabama.  iJ 

•Hetore  adjouriiiitr.  the  convenrion  made  suih  chanpeif  in  llie  orpanif  law  of 
the  State  as  wtfL' tlein.imieil  liy  the  new  order  "f  thintrs.  and  oaliefl  a  >:(ni.Tal  elec- 
tion lor  <;ovcrnor,  ot!;er  State  otlicer^  and  uienil-ers  of  the  (U-ner.il  Assenihly. 

t  It  will  be  reiuenihered  that  Con^rress  refust-il  to  reco^iiii:''  the  State  iruvernment 
estat.li.-hed  hy  l're>ideiit  Johnson. 

t  lliis  is  knoun  ii1<m  as  the  "  hayonet  convention." 

^  This  il.iti- is  in^erted  because  it  marks  an  iinjiortant  event  in  the  Slates  his- 
tory—i.  e.,  the  sui-iess,  for  the  time  l>eing  of  the  JJeniocratu-  anJ  Conservative 
l-'irty.  ... 
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1870 — Xovemljcr  '2G.     Governor  Lindsey  inaugurated. 

1874 — Xovember  24.  George  S.  Houston  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama.  * 

1S75 — March  19.  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved, 
calling  a  convention  to  revise  and  remodel  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State. 

1875 — August  o.  General  election  for  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention  of  this  year. 

1875-  -September  G.  St.ite  Convention  a'ssembled  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

1875 — October  2.  State  Convention  adjourned,  after  adopting 
the  present  Constitution  of  Alabama  and  submitting  it 
to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

1875— November  IG.  The  Constitution  of  1875  ratified  by 
the  peoi)le  at  a  general  election  held  on  this  day. 

1875 — December  G.  The  Constitution  of  1875  became  opera- 
tive. 

1876 — A))ril  o.  Great  rain  and  wind  storm  throughout  Ala- 
bama. This  storm  came  from  the  east,  and  lasted  nine- 
teen hours  without  intermission,  and  was  accompanied 
by  unusually  heavy  thunder  and  continuous  rain  and 
lightning.  The  rain  was  considered  the  heaviest  that 
ever  fell  in  Alal)ama. 


hNDIANS  OF  ALABAMA, 


The  Indian  tribes  found  in  Alabama  l:)y  the  fiist  French 
and  Kngli>h  settlers,  and  remaining  here  until  removed  to 
their  western  leservations,  M-ere  : 

Tlie  Muscogees,  or  Creeks,  called  ('ree/,-$  by  the  P^nglish. 
from  the  number  of  beautiful  streams  llowing  through  their 
vast  country.  Tliis  was  the  most  extensive  of  the  Ala.bama 
tribes,  and  in  time  absorbed  a  great  number  of  lesser  ones, 
including  tlie  once  po'Aci'fnl  Ahit,arna.-<,  from  whom  tlie  river 
and  State  of  Alabama  took  their  name.  Removed  to  the 
Avest  in  18o7. 

•This  ihite  i-*  iii>ertetl  fm-  the  rcasi.ii  tlmt,  with  tlie  inauu:iiriti<in  >>f  Governor 
Houston,  c.iiii*'  tlie  I'O'^iinniiii;  of  those  retnniis  in  the  :i.liiiinistratioi;  of  rl'.e  State 
;;ov-ernnient  whs.li  ii;;ve  been  sinee  so  \i'4ijiuii.-,ly  .mil  j-ucie->.-ti:l!v  luo-ceiUed. 


HISTURTCAL. 


Tlie  ClioctiiAYS,  to  whom  the  English  gave  the  name  of 
Flat-Ilewh,  from  their  habit  of  tiattening  the  foreheads  of 
their  infants  liy  a  process  of  compression.  What  was  left 
of  the  MohiUans  liy  DeSoto,  eventually  became  incorporated 
with  this  tribe.  The  Choctaws  were  removed  to  the  west  in 
1880. 

The  Chickasaws,  one  of  the  most  warlike,  tierce  and  pow- 
erful   tribes    in    North    America.      Removed   to   the  west  in 

The  CJiorokees,  from  Cheua,  /7Ve--their  prophets  being 
called  Chermaghge,  that  is,  men  of  <.li>:ine  fre.  Removed  to 
the  west  in  lS3tT.* 

■•There  were  ui.^tiv  nther  smiiU  trihf<  in  Alahjiiia,  l>ut,iu  the  course  of  time,  they 
all  became  ahyorled  in  Mi-.e  or  the  ot'.ier  i.f  thu-e  f"Ur  j;reat  I'lu--. 
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Gover:smext  of  Alaisama  and  Its  State  and  County  Ok- 
(iANizATiONS  ;  Political  Divisions;    Election  Laavs,  and 

LaAVS    liKLATIN(:i    To    THE    HoLl)IN<;    OK    OfFICE. 


GOVERNMENT    OF    ALABAMA    AND    STATE    ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


The  government  of  Alabama  is  repulilican  in  fonu,  and,  by 
its  Constitution  ^,  divided  into  three  distinct  co-ordinate  de- 
partments, namely,  the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judi- 
cial, each  supreme  in  its  sphere. 

The  Legislative  is  the  law-making-  department  of  the 
State  goverment,  and  consists  of  a  Gaieral  As>itrnhJy,  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  of  not  more  than  thirty-three  memberst, 
and  a  House  of  Jlfpresentath-es  of  not  more  than  one  hundred, 
apportioned  among  the  several  districts  and  counties  of  the 
State  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  Senators  are  elected 
every  four,  and  liepresentatives  every  two  years,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August. I  The  General  Assembly  meets  biennially, 
on  Tuesday  afuer  the  second  Monday  in  November,  at  Mont- 
gomery, and  its  sessions  are  limited  to  fifty  days.  The  Senate 
is  presided  over  by  a  President,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   by   a   Speaker,  chosen,   respectively,   by   those   bodies. 

♦  F'>r  tlie  full  ttxt  <.f  tliis  C<>n>titiiti(>n.  t^ee  a^ite,  pajros  0-41. 
t  Till'  muHKer  .it  i<ri'»tiit   ii?'.'j>  i', :;:}  Sciiatnrs  ami  I(X)  Ropre-eiitativc*. 
.;  F.T  the  (|ualillc.ui<)ii*  "f  Si-i,ator.- aii.l  Itci.r.-etit.itiN  .•■;.  -pe  "o/- ,  Co!;'^tituti(in  , 
An.  IV.,  S.C.4. 


GOVFnX\fEXT.  ^0 

Each  house  selects  its  own  officers,  and  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  election,  returns  and  qualitications  of  its  members.  The 
,  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  receive, 
each,  six  dollars  a  day  for  their  attendance  on  the  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  mileage  of  ten  cents  a  mile  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  government.  Sen- 
ators and  members  receive,  each  four  dollars  a  day  and  the 
same  mileage. 

The  Executive  department  of  the  State  government  is 
composed  of  a  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Aud- 
itor, Attoriiej'-General  and  Superintendent  of  Education.* 

TJie  Governor  is  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the 
State,  and  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department,  and  exer- 
cibes  a  general  superintendence  over  the  other  officers  of  that 
department :  he  is  styled  "  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama ;  "  is  elected  biennially  at  the  general  election  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August  t,  and  his  term  of  office  is  two  years  : 
he  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  when  elected,  and  must 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ten  years  and  a  resi- 
dent citizen  of  this  State  at  least  seven  years  next  before  the 
day  of  his  election  :  he  resides  at  the  seat  of  government ;  sees 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  ;  keeps  the  General  As- 
sembly informed  as  to  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  State  ; 
may  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
law ;  grants  reprieves  and  commutations  of  sentence  ;  has  the 
power  to  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  treason  and  impeachment ; 
approves  or  vetoes  the  enactments  of  the  General  Assembly  ; 
and  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State. 
The  salary  of  the  Governor  is  1=3,000  a  year.  In  case  of  his 
disqualification  from. any  cause,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
takes  his  place,  and  if  the  latter  is  disqualified  also,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Seci-etary  of  State  is,  next  to  the  Governor,  the 
most  important  officer  of  the  Executive  Department.  He  must 
bo  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  old  when  elected,  and  must 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  E^nited  States  not  less  than  seven 
years,  and  must  have  resided  in  this  State  not  less  than  five 


-.   •!?>•  the  Ccn^titiuio;!.  An.  V.,  >.c.   I,  .s/(rr;,7»  ('.HKtitute  j.art  of  tlie  l■:.\■ccllti^< 
nci.artiuciit.  liiit,  tc.r  the  p)iri'0-c~  of  ihi-  ••  Haini-Hook,"  rliev  will  !.«•  mmv  .ipjiro 
Ii:  i.itfly  treated  ol'  :i  trier  ilie  titi"  Coh-n/  ij  i /i  '/,inr."f  ton.  pos'.  j'aLTe  Hil. 
i  The  hi>t  eleeti.iii  for  <i<ivenT>r  u.i-  in  Au'„'ii>-t.  i^.<J. 
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years  next  preceding  his  election.  He  is  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  the  (-lovernor :  *  holds  office  for  two  years, 
and  must  reside  at  the  seat  of  government:  he  is  the  custo- 
dian of  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  and  authenticates  there- 
with all  the  (Tovernor's  official  acts,  except  his  approval  nf 
laws  and  resolutions :  he  is  also  the  custodian  of  all  the  origi- 
nal statutes  and  public  records  of  the  same,  and  certities 
copies  of  such  when  required :  he  attests  all  commissions, 
grants,  pardons  and  other  public  documents  from  the  Gov 
ernor,  seals  them  with  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  when  neces- 
sary, and  certities  copies  of  them, — and  has  many  other  im- 
portant duties  devolving  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State.  His  salary  is  ><1,8(»0  a  year,  and  his  official 
bond  >;T0,0()0.  Any  vacancy  in  his  office  is  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor. 

The  State  Treasurer,  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
Governor, -is  the  principal  hnaneial  officer  and  agent  of  the 
State.  He  has  tlie  custody  and  control  of  all  the  revenues  and 
public  funds  of  the  State,  and  disburses  the  same  on  warrants 
drawn  by  the  State  -Vuditor.  His  qualifications,  as  to  age,  cit- 
izenship and  residence,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Secretary  of 
State,  and  he  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  holds  office  for 
the  same  term  as  that  officer.t  His  salary  is  $2,100  a  year. 
and  his  official  bond  is  ^250,0011.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  liis 
office,  the  (4overnor  fills  the  same  by  appointment.  He  must 
reside  at  the  SL-at  of  government. 

The  State  Auilitor  superintends  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  executive 
officers.  Plis  duties  in  connection  with  the  State's  revenues 
are  numerous  and  responsible:  He  audits  and  adjusts  all 
the  accounts  of  the  State,  and  the  accounts  of  all  its  public 
officers,  and  all  claims  against  the  State :  he  directs  the  forms 
to  be  used  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  State  taxes : 
and  the  public  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Treasurer  on  iiis 
warrants  oidy.  His  qualifications  as  to  age  and  citizenshiji, 
and  his  term  of  otlice  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  and  he  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  on  the  ffrst  ^londay 

•The  I:ist  ele.-timi  f..r  Socrt-tary  of  Stat.-  \\;i<  in  Aiiirti^t.  1S'.>2. 
t'lUv  la-t  elt-i'ti^m  fni-  Start-  Tri*a-iirvr  wa-^  in  Au-u-t,  IS:''.'. 
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in  August,  every  second  year.*  He  must  reside  at  the  seat  of 
government;  and  his  sahiry  is  §1,800  a  year,  and  his  otiieial 
bond  is  ^•20,000.  Any  vacancy  in  his  oftice  is  tilled  by  the 
Governor. 

Tlie  Attorney-General  is  the  law  otiicer  of  the  State  and 
legal  adviser  of  the  Governor  and  other  members  of  the  Exec- 
tive  Department,  who  may,  at  any  time,  require  his  opinion  on 
any  question  of  law  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  State. 
He  prepares  all  contracts  and  writings  in  relation  to  matters  in 
which  the  State  is  concerned,  and  represents  the  State,  in  its 
supreme  court,  in  all  criminal  proceedings  ;  and  in  all  civil 
causes  in  that  court  and  the  courts  of  Montgomery  county, 
and,  when  re(|uired  by  the  Governor,  in  the  courts  of  the  other 
States  or  of  the  United  States.  His  quahfications  and  term  of 
office  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  like 
him,  he  is  elected  every  second  year  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  t 

His  salary  is  ^^2,500  a  year,  and  his  official  bond  is  -$10,000. 
He  resides  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  Governor  fills 
.any  vacancy  in  the  office. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  ha^  supervision  of  the 
public  schools  and  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  de- 
votes his  time  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  such  schools 
and  the  promotion  of  public  education.  All  public  school 
officers  report  to  him  in  regard  to  tlie  educational  fund  and  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  schools  under  their  charge, 
and  he  can  remove  any  such  officer  for  any  failure  to  perform 
his  oflicial  duties.  He  is  required,  as  far  as  practicable,  annu- 
ally to  visit  every  county  in  the  State,  to  inspect  the  same  and 
their  management,  and  the  accounts  of  the  school  officers,  and 
for  other  useful  purposes.  He  apportions  and  distributes  and 
sees  to  the  proper  disl)ursement  of  the  school  funds,  and  re- 
quires and  supervises  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax.  |  In 
addition  to  tliese,  he  has  many  other  im[)ortant  duties  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
and  his  office  is  a  very  useful  and  i-esponsible  one.      He  is 

'  riif  last  elertion  for  .\uilitor  was  in  Au-ust,  l^'.i-. 

t  The  last  tieecion  lur  Attorney-doneral  was  iu  \S:r2. 

i  Tlif  iioll  tax  i»  ail  uiinual  tax  of  si. 50  on  e\ory  male  iuhubitaiit  <>f  tlie  State 
(II. )t  siiecially  extiapl' between  the  au;es  of  L'l  aiitl  45.  levieil  exchiiively  Ut  seiiool 
luupuses. 
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elected  at  the  i^eneral  election  with  the  Governor  and  other 
officers  of  the  Executive  Department,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  *  and  holds  otfice  for  two  years.  Any  vacancy  in  his 
office  is  filled  by  the  Governor.  His  salary  is  f^'2,-2i>0  a  year,  and 
his  official  bond   'Slo,(iOO.     He  keeps  his  office  at  the  Capital,  f 

The  Coniniissiouer  of  Agriculture.— This  officer  and  his 
department  are  not  provided  for  V^y  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  and,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  not  one  of  the  State  Execu- 
tive Department ;  but  as  he  is  an  important  State  officer,  with 
jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  the  State,  he  may,  with  much 
propriety,  be  ranked  as  a  member  of  that  department  and  be 
treated  of  as  such  in  this  place.  By  the  act  of  the  I.egislatare, 
approved  February  17,  1885,  a  "Department  of  Agriculture," 
under  the  management  of  a  "  Commissioner  of  Agriculture," 
was  established.  The  Commissioner  is  required  to  be  a  prac- 
tical and  experienced  agriculturist;  he  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  i  and  holds  office  for  two  years.  His  salary  is  -5;2,1(<0 
a  year  and  his  official  bond  -^."s<.mhi.  ^  He  keeps  his  office  in 
the  State  Capitol.  His  duties  relate  wholly  to  the  agricultural, 
horticultural  and  kindred  industries  of  the  State,  and  he  is  re- 
quired to  promote  the  same  by  all  proper  means  at  his  disposal 
and  in  the  various  ways  specifically  enumerated  in  the  Act 
creating  his  office.  |i 

Tlie  Judicial  Power  of  the  State,  by  its  Constitution,  is 
vested  in  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment ;  a 
supreme  court ;  circuit  courts ;  chancery  courts ;  courts  of 
probate;  such  inferior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  to  consist  of 
not  mo]-e  than  five  members,  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
from  time  to  time  establish,  and  such  persons  as  may,  by  law, 
be  invested  with  powers  of  a  judicial  nature.  Justices  of  the 
peace,  and  notaries  pul)lic  with  tlie  powers  of  a  justice  of  the 

•     •  The  l.i>t  eloitiiiii  fur  Superint<>nilent  of  Education  was  in  Au{:ii-;t,  18'J2. 

tXt  iili.T  tin-  Cuii-titiition  nor.Tiiy  statute  of  the  State  prescrilies  spot-ifically  any 
fjualiti'  atlon^.  as  to  msi.'  iiml  ro>i.lcnfe,  for  the  Suiit-rintendent  of  Kdii.  ation,  and  lie 
is  left  to  the  operation  of  Aiti.  I,.  1.  Se.tion  2  of  the  Constinuion  :  and  S.'Ction  241  of 
the  Code  of  Aliil.ania    Is.-...  ir.iuiriii^;  all  oHic-rs  to  he  21  years  of  a-e. 

t  I!>  an  iH-t  ai.|'r^'\<'d  Kd.i  u.iry  1^.  is;. I.  t!u-  ..line  is  d.-chived  elfctive,  to  he  tilled 
ai  th.'  --•n.-ral  .-hM'tiMn  in  l-i2,  and  ev.Tv  t\No  \t.,r-  tli.-reafti-r. 

JTIm-  vtatiite  eii-almu  the  othr,.  prtxrih.-  .m  .inalitU-ari.in--  of  the  Comniis- 
si.iiKT.  a<  to  ,1-e  ami  r.'-ideii.  ,-.  and  lie  i>;.  in  tin--  reiiard.  left  to  tilt-  operation  of  tlie 
(.■oii-titntion,  Art.  I.  S-e   2. 

Seethe  act  cf  Kel.iuar>  IT,  ies5.  ereatint;  the  olhce  of  Coinnii--ioner*,>f  A-ri- 
culliu-e,  for  a -1"  (  ih'.iti 1   his  duties. 


'}  «l!' V(f  .yjc: 
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peace,  are  also  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  Under  this 
Constitutional  grant  of  authority  to  establish  inferior  courts, 
the  General  Assembly  has  established,  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  State,  city  courts,  and  courts  with  criminal 
jurisdiction  only,*  county  courts,  and  courts  of  county  com- 
missioners, with  jurisdiction  more  oi-  less  limited  or  special. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  of  the  State  Courts, 
and  the  court  of  final  resort.  Its  jurisdiction,  except  in  the 
trial  of  certain  impeachments  t  and  the  exercise  of  its  consti- 
tutional ^iower  to  issue  writs  of  injunction,  habeas  corpus,  quo 
xcarranto,  and  such  other  remedial  and  original  writs  as  are 
necessary  to  give  it  a  general  superintendence  and  control  of 
inferior  jurisdictions, — is  appellate  only,  co-extensive  with  the 
State.  This  court  is  held  at  the  seat  of  State  government, 
and  consists  of  one  chief  justice  and  such  number  of  associate 
justices  as  may  be  prescribed  hy  law.  The  court,  at  present, 
consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices.  The  jus- 
tices are  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  every  six 
years,  at  the  general  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  August.  X 
Vacancies  in  the  office  of  justice  are  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Governor.  The  regular  term  of  ihe  supreme  court 
commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  in  each  year, 
and  continues  until  the  last  day  of  the  next  June ;  and  the 
court  may  hold  special  terms.  The  annual  salary  of  each  jus- 
tice is  'S.S.GOU.  The  officers  of  the  court  are  a  clerk,  appointed 
by  the  justices,  and  who  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  >=r),000, 
and  is  paid  tees  ;  marslial,  also  appointed  by  the  justices, 
and  who  is,  also,  librarian  of  the  supreme  court  and  State 
libraries,  and  whose  bond  is  ^1,000,  and  annual  salaiy  -S=l,5oo; 
and  a  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  court,  appointed  by  the 
justices,  and  who  receives  -SOOu  for  eacli  volume  of  rej)orts 
reported  and  published  Ij}'  him.  The  chief  justice  may,  also, 
ai/point  a  secretary,  whose  annual  salary  is  not  to  exceed 
*1,500.  §  !| 


•For  the  jiui>ili(,'ti<iii  of  tlifst'  inferior  cmi-ts,  see  tlie  aot-  creutiiiii  tlieiu. 
t  See  Coi\stittuii)ii,  Art.  7,  Sl-c.  2,  tmte. 
tTlie  next  ek'i.-tii.ii  for  justices  is  in  Au-u>t,  is^-j. 
J  Till-  Att'iri\Hy.r..  ueral,  ex-i>rV'i>>.  i-  am  ortii  er  i.l'  tlu-  Miprouu-  •■•.art. 
For  tlie  fnialiticatioiis  Tjf  ilie  ju^tiie-  of  t'li-  Miiiromo  court,  st-e  Coiisti 
Art.  ti,  >._•.•.  14,  aiU'-. 
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Tlie  Circuit  Courts. — The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
General  Assembly  shall  divide  the  State  into  convenient  cir- 
.cuits,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  number,  unless  increased  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  that  body ;  and  that  no  circuit  shall  con- 
tain less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  counties,  and  that 
for  each  circuit  there  shall  be  chosen  a  judge  *  At  present, 
the  State  is  dived  into  ten  judicial  circuits,  numbered,  consec- 
utively, from  one  to  ten.t  The  presiding-  judge  is  called 
"  circuit  judge."  He  is  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
circuit,  once  in  every  six  years,  at  the  general  election  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August,  i  Vacancies  in  his  office  are  tilled 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Governor.  His  annual  salary  is 
S^2,500.i;-  Terms  of  the  circuit  court  are  held  twice  a  year 
in  each  county,  at  stated  periods,  at  the  courthouse,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  the  Legislature  has  pre- 
scribed. Special  terms  may  be  held  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  circuit  court  is  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction, 
and  has  original  jurisdiction  of  all  felonies  and  misdemeanors  ; 
of  all  actions  for  libel,  slander,  assault  and  battery,  and  of 
ejectment,  Avithout  regard  to  the  amount  involved  ;  and  of  all 
other  suits  and  actions  at  law,  when  the  matter  or  sum  in  con- 
troversy exceeds  fifty  dollars ;  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all 
civil  actions  cognizable  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in 
such  other  cases  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  It  has,  also^ 
general  superintendence  over  all  inferior  jurisdictions.  The 
circuit  judge  has  authority  to  grant  writs  of  certiorari.,  suj^er- 
sedeas,  quo  warranto,  rnondamxs,  and  all  other  remedial  and 
original  writs  grantable  by  judges  at  common  law ;  and  writs 
of  injunction  and  7ie  exeat,  returnable  into  the  courts  of  chan- 
cery. The  officers  of  a  circuit  court  are,  a  clerk  and  a  sheriff  i| 
in  each  county,  and  a  solicitor**  in  each  circuit.  Civil  and 
criminal  trials  in  the  circuit  court,  except  in  a  few  instances, 

•See  Cf>nstiruti.>ii.  Art.  t;,  Sec.  4,  ante. 

1  For  tlie  cuuiities  .omi.csiiiL'-  tlit'se  oirttiits,  see  ArrKNDix. 

•  Tlif  iioxt  flecrioii  for  circuir  jii. !-••-;  will  lie  in  Au}i;ust,  lsit2. 

§F">r  the  <lllaliri(•atil>ll•^  of  lirruit  .iii'l^es,  see  Con>itituti(jn,  Art.  t'..  Sees.  4.  14. 

.;  For  the  iiu:iIitic.ition>.  terms  of  olhte,  powers  and  duties  of  tlie  rlerk  and  sherilf, 
see  those  titles  luiiler  head  "County  Oriianization,  post;  I'a^re  101. 

•*Tlie  Constitution,  Art.  6,  Sie.  1'.5,  anii ,  jirovides  that  a  solicitor  fur  each  iuili- 
oial  cirenit  fhall  be  i-U-.ted  hy  the  General  Assenihly,  to  hold  otli.e  f<.r  six  years;  ami 
that  the  <.eneral  Assenihly  may  provide  for  the  eleetion  <.r  api-ointment  of  eoniity 
folieitors.  A  numher  of  the  eouniie-  have  eonnty  solicitor-.  The  solicitor  i-- the 
public  prosecutor  in  hi-  circuit  or  county. 
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are  by  jury,  and  criminal  trials  on  the  indictment  of  a  grand 

The  Ch.mcory  Courts. — Tlie  Constitution  empowers  the 
General  Assembly  to  establish  a  court  or  courts  of  chancery, 
with  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction;  the  State  to  be 
divided  into  convenient  chanr-e)  y  divisions,  not  to  exceed  three 
in  number,  unless  increased  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  that  body, 
and  the  divisions  into  districts,  and  for  each  division  there 
shall  be  a  chancellor.  The  State,  at  present,  is  divided  into 
four  chancery  divisions,  namely,  the  Xortheastcm,  the  Xorth- 
icesteru,  the  SouUieastern  and  the  Southicestern  ;  and  the  divis- 
ions are  snb-divided  into  chancery  districts,*  and  for  each 
district  tliere  is  an  officer  styled  "  register  in  chancery," 
appointed  by  11  le  chancellor,  and  who  holds  otHce  during  the 
term  of  the  chancellor  making  tlie  appointment,  and  who  gives 
bond  and  is  paid  fees.  Two  terms  annually,  at  stated  periods, 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  as  the  Legislature  has  prescribed, 
are  held  by  the  chancery  courts  in  each  district,  and  special 
terms  may  be  held  when  necessary.  The  chancellors  are 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  division,  every  sixth 
year,  at  the  general  election  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  August. t 
The  annual  salary  of  the  chancellor  is  -n'2,500.  The  powers 
and  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  chancery  extend  to  all  civil 
causes  in  which  a  plain  and  adequate  remedy  is  not  provided 
in  the  other  judicial  tribunals  ;  to  all  cases  founded  on  a  gam- 
bling consideration,  so  far  as  to  sustain  a  bill  of  discovery,  and 
grant  relief;  to  subject  the  eijuitalile  title  or  claim  to  real 
estate  to  the  payment  of  delits ;  and  to  such  other  cases  as 
may  be  provided  by  law.  Chancellors  may  also  exercise  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  granted  to  that  otticer  by  the  common 
law,  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  adequate  provision  has  not 
been  made  for  its  exercise  by  some  other  ofticer,  or  in  other 
courts,  and  with  the  exceptions,  limitations  and  additions  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  this  State.  The  courts  of  chancery  pro- 
ceed without  jury,  but  may  call  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  con- 
tested facts,  or  send  the  issue  to  the  circuit  court  for  such 
trial  there.     Tiie  register  in  each  district  is  to  the  court  of 

•  For  the  cuuiitifs  co!ii]ii.>iiii.'  tlieM-  <li\  i-ii'iis  and  ili-^trii-t*.  «i:c  Aim'e.nuix. 
+  Thf  next  f-l.'.ti.'ii  r.T  .lKiii..lli.r-^  V.  ill   he  in  Au-u.-t,  K-'Ji'.    F..r  tl'.-ir  .iiialitita- 
tions,  i^ee  Coiistitniioii,  Art.  i'.,  Sees  7.  14,  >nU' . 
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chancery  what  the  clerk  in  eaoli  county  is  to  the  circuit  court, 
except  that  his  powers  and  duties  are  more  extended  and  his 
discretion  greater.  He  administers  all  oaths  in  chancery 
cases,  and  issues  all  process  from  his  court,  makes  orders  of 
puhlication  for  defendants,  grants  decrees  y>ro  co>ifesso,  hears 
exceptions,  issues  attachments  and  process  of  sequestration, 
performs  the  duties  of  master,  makes  interlocutory  decrees 
and  orders  in  vacation  within  certain  restrictions,  appoints 
receivers  in  vacation,  and  discharges  many  other  important 
and  necessary  duties.  The  sheriff  is  the  ministerial  othcer  of 
the  court  of  chancery. 

Probate  Courts. — A  judge,  styled  judge  of  probate,  is 
elected  in  each  county  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  once  in 
every  six  years,  at  the  general  election  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August.  Vacancies  in  his  office  are  filled  by  the  Governor. 
This  judge  gives  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than  S5,000,  and 
is  paid  fees.  He  has  original  jurisdiction  of  the  estates  of 
decedents,  minors  and  persons  of  unsound  mind ;  of  the 
probate  of  wills  ;  granting  and  revoking  letters  testamentary 
and  of  administration  ;  the  control  of  executors  and  adminis- 
trators ;  the  appointment  and  removal  of  guardians  for  minors 
and  those  of  unsound  mind ;  the  binding  out  of  apprentices 
and  settling  their  disputes  with  masters;  the  allotment  of 
dower  in  most  cases ;  the  partition  of  lands  within  their 
county  ;  changing  the  names  of  persons  ;  and  of  many  other 
important  matters.  The  judge  of  probate  may  also  admin- 
ister oaths  in  a  great  variety  of  cases  ;  and  grant  writs  of 
habeas  cot-pus,  and  writs  of  certiorari  on  any  civil  judgment 
of  a  justice  returnable  into  the  circuit  court.  All  deeds,  con- 
veyances, and  other  instruments  required  by  law  to  be  re- 
corded, must  be  recorded  in  his  oftice. 

The  judge  of  probate  must  keep  his  oftice  at  the  county 
courthouse,  and  must  hold  monthly  terms  of  his  court^  and 
may  hold  special  or  adjourned  terms.  P'or  certain  purposes 
his  court  is  deemed  always  open,  excejit  on  Sundays.  Tlie 
judge  may  employ  a  clerk,  Ijut  at  his  own  expense.  The 
sherift'  is  the  ministerial  ofiicer  of  the  probate  court  and  at- 
tends its  terms. 

J[isti('{'S  oi'tho  reacc— Kvery  county  is  divided  into  con- 
venient eleetion    precincts,  and  within    the  Hmits   of  each  of 
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these  are  two  justices  of  the  peace,  elected  every  four  years, 
by  the  qualitied  voters  of  the  precinct.  Vacancies  in  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  are  hlled  l)y  the  Governor.  A  justice 
gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,00U  and  is  paid  fees.  The  justice 
has  original  jurisdiction  within  his  county,  of  all  actions 
founded  on  contract  when  the  sum  claimed  does  not  exceed 
*100,  of  all  actions  founded  on  any  wrong  or  injury,  when  the 
damages  claimed  do  not  exceed  -S50,  except  in  actions  for  libel, 
slander,  assault  and  battery  and  actions  of  ejectment,  of  which 
actions  they  have  not  jurisdiction;  of  all  actions  of  forcible 
entry  and  unlawful  detainer ;  of  all  actions  brought  to  recover 
specitic  property,  where  the  value  does  not  exceed  ^luO,  and 
in  such  other  cases  as  jurisdiction  is,  or  may  be,  given  by  law, 
not  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the 
justice  proceeds  without  a  jury.  In  his  ministerial  capacity  a 
justice  has  authority  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits, 
except  where  the  power  is  expressly  restricted  to  some  other 
officer,  and  to  take  and  certify  the  acknowledgment  or  pro- 
bate of  deeds  and  conveyances  required  to  be  recorded.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  justice,  within  his  county,  extends  to 
the  arrest,  examination  and  discharge,  or  commitment,  of  all 
persons  charged  with  felony  or  the  higher  grades  of  misde- 
meanors ;  and  concurrently  with  the  county  court,  he  has  ju- 
risdiction, with  the  right  of  appeal  only,  of  violations  of  Sun- 
day, vagrancy,  assaults,  assaults  and  batteries,  and  alt'rays  in 
which  no  stick  or  other  weapon  is  used,  and,  when  the  value 
of  the  commodity  does  not  exceed  f  10,  of  larceny,  ol)tainhig 
money  under  false  pretenses,  embezzlement,  and  receiving 
stolen  or  embezzled  goods.  He  is,  also,  charged  with  a  duty 
in  reference  to  the  failure  of  persons  to  v/ork  the  public  roads, 
■deserters  from  ships,  estrays,  trespass  liy  cattle  upon  enclosed 
•land,  and  in  many  other  important  instances.  He  has  juris- 
diction, also  for  the  purpose  of  binding  over  persons  to  keep 
the  peace ;  in  bastardy  cases,  and  for  the  issuance  of  search 
%yarrants.  lu  all  cases  tried  before  a  justice,  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, without  the  pre-pay  men  t  of  costs,  is  secured  hj  the  Con- 
stitution. The  constable  is  the  ministerial  officer  of  the 
justice's  court.* 


•See  O'lisutuii'iu,  Art  VI,  Stv.  2'!,  ni,''',  fur  i>''>\ver  of  tlie  Goverr-cr  t"  a;>i)i)iiit 
iiiUuries  puMio  uitli  juri-dictiun  i>f  jii>tii.-e. 
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('!)imty  Court. — Tlie  Judge  of  Probate  is,  e.r-orFcio,  jadge 
of  this  court,  which  has  original  jurisdiction,  concurrently 
witli  circuit  and  city  courts,  of  all  misdemeanors  committed 
within  the  county.  As  such  judge,  lie  gives  a  bond  in  the 
sura  of  >;o,000,  and  is  paid  fees.  The  judge  of  the  county 
court  is,  also,  its  clerk,  but  he  has  power  to  employ  a  clerk  at 
his  own  expense.  This  court  holds  monthly  terms,  but,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  it  may  be  opened  any  day,  except  Sun- 
day, for  the  trial  of  ott'enses  of  which  it  has  cognizance,  where 
the  party  charged  cannot  give  bond  for  his  appearance  at  the 
monthly  term,  or  desires  an  immediate  trial.  The  county 
court  proceeds  without  jury,  unless  the  party  demands  a  jury 
trial,  in  which  case  he  is  bound  over  for  trial  in  the  circuit  or 
city  court.  Appeals  lie  from  the  county  to  the  circuit  or  city 
court.     The  sheriff  is  its  ministerial  officer. 

The  Courts  of  County  Coniuiissionors.— In  each  county 
there  is  a  court  of  record,  styled  the  court  of  county  commis- 
sioners, composed  of  the  judge  of  probate,  as  principal  judge,, 
and  four  commissioners,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
county  every  four  years,  at  the  election  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  it  is  filled  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, These  commissioners  are  paid  by  the  day  for  the  time 
they  are  in  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  the  court.  Kegular 
terms  of  this  court  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary and  August,  and  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  Xoveni- 
ber ;  but  the  time  of  holding  such  terms  may  be  changed  by 
the  court  to  suit  the  public  convenience.  Special  terms,  when 
necessary,  may  also  be  held.  For  the  performance  of  its- 
duties  in  matters  of  taxation,  the  court  holds  regular  terms  on 
the  second  Mondays  in  3Iay,  July  and  August,  and  such 
adjourned  and  special  terms  as  may  be  necessary.  This  court 
possesses  original  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  establishment^ 
cliange  or  discontinuance  of  roads,  bridges,  causeways  and 
ferries  within  the  county  ;  and  has  authority  to  direct  and 
control  the  property  of  the  county  ;  to  levy  a  general  tax,  for 
general,  and  a  special  t:ix  for  ]>articular  county  purposes  ;  to 
examine,  settle  and  allow  all  accounts  and  claims  chargeable 
agahist  the  county;  lo  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of  all 
ofiicers  h.aviiig  the  care,  management,  collection  or  disburse- 
ment of  money  belonging  to  the  county,  or  approjaiated  for 
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its  use  and  benefit :  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ^toor  in  the  county;  and  to  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  are,  or  may  l^e,  given  it  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 


COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 


For  the  convenient  administration  of  government,  the 
State  is  divided  into  counties,  of  which,  at  present,  the  number 
is  sixty-six.  Each  county  is  a  corporation,  with  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  power  is  given  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  change  the  boundaries 
of  a  county ;  but  no  new  county  can  be  formed  of  less  extent 
than  six  hundred  square  miles,  and  no  existing  county  can  be 
reduced  below  that  area,  and  no  new  county  oan  be  formed 
which  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  ta 
entitle  it  to  one  representative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave 
the  county  or  counties  from  which  it  is  taken  with  population 
enough  to  entitle  it  or  them  to  separate  representation.* 

Each  county  has  a  county  seat,  or  seat  of  county  govern- 
ment, where  are  located  all  the  county  buildings,  such  as  the 
courthouse,  etc.,  and  where  the  county  officials  keep  their 
offices,  and  the  courts  are  held. 


'  See  Coll^titution,  Art.  II,  Sec.  i',  ante. 
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Names  of  the  counties  in  Alaliama,  with  their  county  seats 
and  areas  in  square  miles. 


>AME  OF  COUNTY.* 

NAME  OF  COUNTV  SEAT,  t 

AREA  OF 
COUNTY    IN 
SQ.  MILES.i 

Autauga    

Prattville     .. 

GGO 
:,6l!0 

888 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Daidine 

(  lavton 

Centreville 

I!lount^^ille 

ruiiiu  .v|iriiiL;s   

CJreeiiville 

LaPayet  ce. . .' ..'..'.'..]'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Centre 

Clant..n 

Butler .' 

Grove  Hill 

A>],land 

Edw.irdsville 

Bl^nint 

Bullo.-k 

Butler 

640 

782 
C40 
600 
58G 
710 
916 
1,100 
59'.» 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Chen.kee 

Chilton 

Choetaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Collee 

KU.a 

Tu-..;umbia '..'.'..'.'.'.'.'.]'.'.'.]'.'. 

728 

Cotit'cuh 

P.vci-ieru 

Roekfonl 

An(ialu~ia 

804 
684 

im 

CIO 

577 

ceo 

Coo^a 

Covington 

Crensliaw 

Rutl.Mk,. 

Cullman 

Cullman 

Pule 

J^allas 

Ozark 

Sclma 

DelCalb 

Klmore 

Fort  Pavne 

Wemmi.ka 

P.rrwton 

Gad.-len 

7C0 
652 
972 

Lseambia 

Ktowah •. 

Fayette 

Favette  Court  House 

Pel  (ue.-n 

700 
6l'0 
6W 
544 
7'i'' 

Creneva. 

Geu.va 

Putaw 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Jaf  k-;on 

Abbeville 

S;J!;;l;'",„::;:;:;:::-::::::-:::::. 

084 
1,144 
1,092 
C12 
682 
768 
610 
5!)6 
720 

t;22 

Jeir,Ts.,n 

Lauder.lale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

FlolVUrr 

Moultou 

Lowndes       

Havneville 

Tuskeu'ee 

llunt-\  ille 

Macon 

Madis.in 

Jklarenuo 

Linileii 

'JCO 

Marion 

Hamilton 

Marshall  .. 

finntersville 

Molule                                                      ^ 

.580 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Mor-an  ...." 

Mout;:omerv 

Decatur 

CSi> 

Perrv 

.Mai  ion 

774 

Piekens 

Carroiltnn 

9.i4 

Pike   

Trov.  . 

710 

Raniiolph 

Ru-^.-II 

^aiut  Clair  

Shfll.v 

Sumter 

Tallad.-a 

Wedowee 

Se;ile 

Ashvi'le 

Columbiana 

Livimrsfcn 

5'.I0 
C70 
tits 

7S4 

Tailaiioosa 

Tuskaloosa:   

Walker 

^;^:^^^'"^':";-. 

Camd'-n                  

'MO 

Winston    

Poubie  Spring-' 

C.J0§ 

*  For  the  ii..i>i:l.iti  ui  n(  tliese\ 
tK..rthei...;,i,l.,ri.mof  the  se\ 
t  f.and  •.nrt;uc. 
§  Total  ill  the  State,  ."l.-'-mi-hii 

(■ral  c.iuufi.'~.  «'e  jM-es  I'.'-Ti;,  ante. 
er.il  C'^uutv  .-eats,  sei.^  paues  i;(;-7i'..  artt 

d  surface. 
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The  counties  are  divided  into  election  precincts,  for  con- 
venience of  voting,  which  may  be  established,  altered  or 
abolished  by  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  in  accordance 
with  law,  * 

The  officers  of  the  county  are : 

A  Judge  of  Probate— Who  is,  also,  judge  of  the  county 
court  and  principal  judge  of  the  court  of  county  commis- 
sioners.t 

Four  County  Commissiouers — Of  roads  and  revenues, 
who,  with  the  judge  of  probate,  compose  the  court  of  county 
commissioners.  % 

Two  Justices  of  tlie  Peace — In  each  election  precinct.^ 

A  Circuit  Clerk — Elected  by  the  quahfied  voters  of  the 
county,  every  six  years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August. 
Vacancies  in  his  office  are  filled  by  the  Governor.  The  circuit 
clerk  gives  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  IS  paid  prescribed  fees.  He  is  cliarged  with  the  duty  and 
clothed  with  authority  to  issue  and  sign  all  summons,  writs, 
subpa.-nas,  executions,  and  process  emanating  from  his  court, 
to  keep  the  papers,  books,  dockets  and  records  belonging  to 
his  court,  and  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  authority  is  not  restricted  to  some  other 
officer.     lie  may  appoint  a  deputy  or  deputies. 

A  Slieritf— Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county, 
every  four  years,  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  August,  and  vacan- 
cies in  whose  office  are  tilled  by  the  Governor.  The  sheriff 
gives  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
receives  his  compensation  in  fees  and  commissions.  He  must 
have  one  de[»uty,  and  may  have  as  many  more  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Tlie  sheriff  is  the  ministerial  officer  of  the  courts  of 
record  in  liis  county,  and,  either  in  person  oi'  by  deputy, 
attends  upon  their  sessions.  lie  is  required  to  execute  and 
return  tlie  process  and  orders  of  these  courts,  as  well  as  all 
other  courts  of  record  and  officers  of  conqietent  authority  in 
.-^le  Slate.  He  is  tlie  custodian  of  tlif  criui't  house  and  jail  of 
his  county.     His  criminal  authority  is  very  extensive.     He  is 


•  For  ail  «'iiuiiKiiiti<ni  "f  tlu'-e  i)re<  incts,  with   tlieir  ie>]ie<'tive  )><)iiiilati 
tlie  t.il.Ii-,  iia;r<->'i-Tt'..  ant''. 

tSfi'.  a- to  thi-i  crticiT.  I'a-i'-^  ;•'■.  OM^c-. 

■.  Sff.  ;i<  to  tin'>*'  (•o!niiii--iMiifr.-.  imi:''  vs.  (mtr. 

$Scf.  a-  to.iu-iirc-  ..<■  thf  [...■a'c,  [m;.'!'  '.>T,  I'lde. 
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the  chief  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  county  ;  has  the 
safe  keeping  of  all  prisoners  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  execution  the  sentences 
of  the  courts  upon  them.  AVhen  the  olUce  of  sheriff  is  vacant, 
until  filled  by  the  (Governor,  and  when  the  sheriff,  by  reason  of 
interest  or  from  any  other  cause,  is  incompetent  to  act,  the 
•coroner  of  the  county  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.* 

A  Coustable — In  each  election  precinct,  elected  by  the  qual- 
ified voters  of  the  precinct,  every  four  years,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August,  and  vacancies  in  whose  ^ifice  are  filled  by  the 
Governor.  The  constable  gives  bond  in ''the  sum  of  one  thou- 
.sand  dollars,  and  is  paid  fees.  He  is  the  ministerial  othcer  of 
the  justices'  courts  in  his  precinct,  and  a  conservator  of  the 
peace  witliin  the  county.  In  odditio!i  to  his  other  duties,  he 
is  requii-ed  to  attend  the  terms  of  the  circuit  courts,  when 
.summoned  by  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose,  and  to  execute  and 
return  all  summons,  executions  and  other  process  to  him 
-directed  l)y  any  lawful  authority. 

A  Coroner — Elected  by  the  qualiticd  voters  of  the  county, 
•every  four  years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  vacan- 
cies in  whose  ofliee  are  filled  by  the  fTOvernor.  The  Coroner 
gives  Viond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  is  paid 
fees.  It  is  the  general  duty  of  the  coroner  to  hold  inquests, 
and  perform  other  duties  as  retiuircd  by  law.  He  acts  as 
sheriff  when  that  office  is  vacant,  and  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  so,  too,  wlifii  the  sheriti  is  im- 
prisoned, or  is  a  party,  and  in  other  cases,  when  directed  by 
the  judge  of  probate. 

A  County  Treasui-er — Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  county,  every  four  vears,  on  tiie  first  ^Monday  in  Au<Tust, 
and  vacancies  in  whose  ottice  are  filled  by  the  court  of  ctnmty 
commissioners.  He  gives  bond  in  double  tlie  estimated  amount 
of  the  comity  revenue,  and  is  [laid  such  comi)ensation  as  may 
be  allowed  him  by  the  rourt  of  county  ctjunnissioners,  in  no 
case  exceeding  hve  per  eentum  uii  the  money  paid  out  by  him 
nor  in  any  f;ise  exceeding  the  aggregate  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  in  any  one  year.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  treas- 
urer to  receive  and  keep  the  money  of  his  county,  and  to 
disburse  the  same  according  to  law. 

"Tlio  Slit'iiir  i-,  <iiif  of  tlie  State  KxecutiM.-  lupartnii-nt— Constitution.  .Vrt.  V, 
..See.  1,  antff. 
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A  Tax  Assessor— Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
coimty,  every  four  years,  on  the  first  ^Monday  in  August,  and 
vacancies  in  whose  office  are  filled  by  the  Governor  ;  gives 
bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  is  paid  com- 
missions. He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  properly  assessing 
and  returning  for  collection,  the  State  and  county  revenue 
within  his  county. 

A  Tax  Collt'ctor — Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
county,  e^  ery  four  years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and 
vacancies  in  whcise  office  are  filled  l»y  the  Governor.  His  bond 
is  in  double  the  prol)able  amount  of  taxes  at  any  one  time  in 
his  hands,  and  he  is  paid  commissions  on  his  collections.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  tax  collector  to  collect  and  faithfully  pay 
over  all  taxes  returned  to  him  f()r  collection  by  the  assessor  of 
the  county. 

Two  t'oiiuty  Surveyors— Appointed  and  removable  by 
the  court  of  county  commissioners,  and  who  hold  office  for 
three  years,  and  are  paid  fees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
surveyors  to  execute  and  return  all  orders  of  surveys  directed 
to  them  from  any  court  of  record  in  the  State  ;  and  make  all 
surveys  of  land  or  lots  in  the  county,  at  the  request  of  any 
person  interested  therein,  on  payment  or  tender  of  their  fees. 
Each  surveyor  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  live  hundred  dollars. 

A  County  Superintendent  of  Edueation — Appointed  and 
removable  by  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  who, 
also,  fixes  the  amount  of  his  Ijond,  but  not  to  be  less  than 
double  the  probable  amount  of  money  that  he  may  have  at 
any  one  time.  He  is  [laid  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum,  and 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  all  the  educational  fund  dis- 
bursed by  him  ;  and  has  su[)ervision  of  puldic  school  matters 
in  his  county.  ' 

Townsliip  Trustees. — In  each  township,  or  school  district, 
there  are  three  trustees,  appointed  by  the  county  sui)erin- 
tendent  of  education,  and  who  are  rerpiired  to  lie  freeholders 
^and  householders,  resident  in  the  trnvnslii[)  for  wiiich  tliey  are 
ap[)ointed.  These  trustees  establir,h  the  sclu-ols  in  the  to\vn- 
ship  and  apporiii'ii  among  them  tl\e  scliool  revenue  coming  to 
the  township,  and  perform  other  duties  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  in  tlieir  townships.* 

•  In  iu(>~t.  if  ii'>t  ill  uU  tlie  (.iiinities,  tiit-re  aie  a  iiuiiiln-r  of  luiiior  oitn.i  lis.  jncli  .'is 
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POLITICAL   DI\'lSIONS   OF    ALABAMA. 


The  political  divisions  of  the  State  of  Alabama  are  counties 
and  senatorial  districts  and  congressional  districts. 

County  Kepreseiitatioii. — By  the  act  of  February  4,  LS91, 
the  number  of  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  is  fixed  at  one  hundred,  and  tliey  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  as  follows  :  * 

The  counties  of  Autauga,  Baldwin,  Bibb,  Blount,  Butler, 
Chilton,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colt'ee,  Colbert, 
Conecuh,  Coosa,  Covington,  Crenshaw,  Cullman,  Dale,  De- 
Kalb,  p]lmore,  Escambia,  Etowah,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Geneva, 
Greens,  Lamar,  Lavrrence,  Limestone,  ^uicon,  Marion,  Mar- 
shall, Monroe,  Pickens,  Randolph,  Shelby,  Saint  Clair,  Walker,. 
"Washington  and  Winston  are  each  entitled  to  one  represent- 
ative. 

The  counties  of  Barbour,  Bullock,  Calhoun,  Chambers, 
Clarke,  Hale,  Henry,  Jackson,  Lee,  Lauderdale,  Lowndes,  Mad- 
ison, Marengo,  Morgan,  Perry,  Pike,  Russell,  Sumter,  Talla- 
dega, Tallapoosa,  Tuskaloosa  and  Wilcox  are  each  entitled  to 
two  representatives. 

The  counties  of  Dallas  and  Mobile  are  each  entitled  to 
three  representatives. 

The  county  of  ^Montgomery  is  entitled  to  four  representa- 
tives, and  the  county  of  Jefferson  to  six  representatives. 

Senutorial  Districts. t — By  the  act  of  February  4,  1891, 
the  number  vi  Senators  in  the  General  Assembly  is  fixed  at 
thirty-three,  and  the  State  is  divided  into  thirty  three  senato- 
rial districts,  as  ffiUows  : 

First — Lauderdale  and  Limestone  counties. 

:SLCond — Lawrence  and  Morgan. 

Third — Winstpn,  Blount  and  Cullman. 

Fourth — Madison. 

tlie  county  pliysioian.  kecinT  <■(  tin-  county  jiuor  hoii^e.  jailur,  eti.,  ;i]iiiuiiite(l  eitlier 
liy  tilt-  conn  iifcimiitv  ruinihioioiiers  or  by  the  slicrilf.  .ind  who  ImM  their  <if1i'(.-s  ami 
receive  >-;K-iicoiiii>cii>;i til '11  :iiul  iifrform  micIi  ilutics  as  tlie  i-onrt  nr  slicrifl' may  ]>rt- 
scrilie,  ;iimI  wliich  arc  ^tll'st:llltial!y  the  s;iiue  in  all  the  counties. 

•For  i1k>  ).ro\isi.m>  ..f  tin-  State  Constitmioii  on  tlie  s'lhiei  t  of  tlie  H(.ii.-ei>f  Rep- 
rcsontativc^,  it-  ..r-atiizatioi!.  etc..  see  C<>ii.-.tituti..ii,  An.  IX.  Se.-s.  •-•.!.  note. 

>  Kor  tl'c  [irovi-idii-.  nf  rlie  State  r.)n-titiiti<>n  on  tlie  -iilijeet  of  tlic  Seii.ite,  it- 
(^r^;anizati>in,  et>-.,  -le  C'Mii-titutioii,  Art.  IX,  Sc<s.  1,  4. 
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JTift/i — Jackson  and  Marshall. 

Sixt/i — Etowah  and  Saint  Clair. 

Seventh — Calhoun  and  Cleburne. 

Bif/ht/i—l\\\\-Adegii  and  Clay. 

Ninth — Randolph  and  Chambers. 

Tenth — Tallapoosa  and  Coosa. 

Eleventh — Tuskaloosa. 

Ticelfth — Lamar,  Fayette  and  Walker. 

77< /r^fo;  ^//—Jefferson . 

Fourteenth— Y\q\^qw&  and  Sumter. 

Fijteenth — Chilton,  Shelby  and  Elmore. 

Sixteenth— \\\i^y\^^?i  and  Lowndes. 

SeventeentJt  ~\i\n]Q\\  Conecuh  and  Covington. 

Eighteenth — l-'erry  and  ]>ilib. 

Nineteenth — Choctaw,  Clarke  and  Washington. 

Tiren  t  ieth — Mare  n  go. 

Txrenty-fii'st — Monroe,  Escambia  and  Baldwin. 

Twenty-second — Wilcox. 

Tii-enty-fJiirO — Henry,  Dale  and  Geneva. 

Tic€)ity -fourth — Barbour. 

Tirenty-jifth—VW^e,  Coffee  and  Crenshaw. 

Ticenty-si:rth — Macon  and  Bullock. 

Ttcenty-sevcntJi  —Lee  and  Russell. 

Ttcenty-eiyJith — ^Montgomery. 

Tirenty-nintli — DeKalb  and  Cherokee.  :    ••.  < 

Thirtieth— D'^Wwi^. 

Thirty-first — Colbert,  Franklin  and  Marion. 

TJiirty-seeond — Greene  and  Hale.  •    • 

Thirty-third— ^lohW^- 

roii!J::ressional  Disti'icts. — Lender  the  last  apportionment 
by  Congres>s  the  State  of  Alabama  is  entitled  to  nine  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama, 
approved  February  13,  1S91,  divides  the  State  in.to  nine  con- 
gressional districts,  as  follows  : 

First  JJistrict — Consists  of  the  counties  of  .Marengo,  Choc- 
taw, Clarke,  Monroe,  Wa>hington  and  Moljiie. 


•Tl:.'  art  "f  K.  !.ni,.ry  -1.  l-.,i.  ,,,-,0 
<  -liiill  )).■  el.'.  Ii'il  ill  tlK-  .Mi,l-n:nn 
r.Mftt-r  ..iif-1,.,1!-  tlu-  S.  i'.;u..r>  in.,\ 
u-ijunihfi-cil  ili>lriit-  \vt.rf  ^-k.Jt^ci 
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Seconal  District — Consists  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Pike,  Crenshaw,  Covington,  Butler,  Conecuh,  Escambia,  Bald- 
win and  Wilcox. 

Third  I>istrict — Consists  of  the  counties  of  1-ee,  Uussell, 
Bullock,  Barboui',  Dale,  Henr\',  Cortee  and  Geneva. 

Fourth  District — Consists  of  the  counties  of  Dallas,  Chil- 
ton, Shelby,  Talladega,  Calhoun  and  Cleburne. 

Fifth  District— Consists  of  the  counties  of  ]>owndes,  Au- 
tauga, Tallapoosa,  Klmore,  Macon,  Coosa,  Chambers,  Randolph 
and  Cliiy. 

Si.rth  District — Consists  of  the  counties  of  Sumter,  Pick- 
ens, Greene,  Tuskaloosa,  Lanrar,  Fayette,  Marion  and  Walker. 

Seve/tth  District  —  Consists  of  the  counties  of  DeKalb, 
Marsliall,  Etowah,  Cullman,  Saini  Ciair,  Winston,  Cherokee 
and  Franklin. 

Fir/hth  7>/.s7/-<V/— Consists  of  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Mad- 
ison, Eimestone,  ^Morgan,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence  and  Colbert. 

Ninth  District — Consists  of  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Bibb, 
Hale,  Perry  and  Blount.^ 


ELHCTION     LAWS. 


Officers  Ele('t(Ml  by  tJie  People. — The  following  officers 
in  this  State  are  elected  by  the  people:  Governoi',  Secretary 
of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor,  Attorney-General, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly,  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judges 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  Chancellors,  Judges  of  the  l^robate  Court 
and  Judges  of  other  inferior  courts  in  cases  not  otherwise 
provided  for  by  law.  Sheritfs,  Coroners,  Clerks  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  Tax  Assessors,  Tax  Collectors,  County  Treasurers, 
County  Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Revenues,  Constables, 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  Reiu-escntatives  in  Congress,  and  Elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Time  of  Electing  State  Ollicers.— The  Governor,  Secre- 
tary  of   State.    State    Treasurer,    St;ite    Auditor,    Attorney- 

•Alubaini'.  Ii:i-  t\v..  S.'ii.it.'i-  ill  (  i>:i;;r.v--  ami  eleven  j)rt'si<leiui:il  cli'iti«r-. 
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General,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, and  IJepresentatives  in  the  General  Assembly  are 
elected  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1S02,  and  every  second 
year  thereafter ;  Senators  from  the  odd-numbered  districts,  on 
tlie  first  jMonday  in  August,  1892,  and  every  fourth  year  there- 
after ;  Senators  from  the  even  numbered  districts  on  the  first 
JMonday  in  August,  1894,  and  every  fourth  ye;ir  thereafter. 

Time  of  Electinir  County  Oilicors.— Sheriffs,  coroners, 
county  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenues,  tax  assessors, 
tax  collectors,  county  treasurers  (where  such  office  exists), 
justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  are  elected  on  the  first 
JMonday  in  August,  189::,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter. 

Time  of  Electiiig;  JiHlicial  and  3Iiiiistorial  OJlicois.— 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  chancellors,  judges  of  the 
circuit  and  prol>ate  courts,  and  judges  of  city  and  other  inferior 
courts  (except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for  by  law),  and 
clerks  of  the  circuit  and  city  courts,  are  elected  on  the  first 
JMonday  in  August,  189"J,  and  every  sixth  year  tliereafter. 

Time  of  Electing  Presidential  Electors  and  Members 
of  Congress. — Electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  are  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  JMonday  in  November,  1S9l',  and  every  fourth  year  tliere- 
after. JMembers  of  Congress  are  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  JMonday  in  November,  I89ii,  and  every  second 
year  thereafter. 

Special  Elections;  AVlien  and  for  What  Ollices  lleld. — 
Special  electi(Mis  are  held  in  tlie  following  cases  : 

1.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  senator  or  rep- 
resentative in  tlie  general  assembly,  when  the  general  assembly 
will  be  in  session  prior  to  the  next  general  election  for  that 
otiice. 

'2.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  olfice  of  rei)resentative 
in  Congress,  by  which  the  State  may  be  dei)rived  of  its  full 
representation  at  any  time  Congress  will  be  in  session  prior  to 
the  next  general  election  for  that  oltice. 

3,  Whenever  any  general  or  special  election  for  mem'oers 
of  the  general  assembly,  or  fc»r  representative  in  Congre-s,  is 
not  held. 

4.  When  any  \acancy  occurs  in  any  State  or  county  otfice 
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filled  by  the  election  of  people,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  or  laM's  of  this  State. 

5.  In  such  other  cases  as  are,  or  may  be,  provided  by  law."*^ 

"Who  May  Tote.— Every  man,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  man  of  foreign  birth  who  has  been  natural- 
ized, or  who  may  have  legally  declared  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States  before  he  offers  to 
vote,  who  is  twenty-one  years  old,  or  upwards,  who  has 
resided  in  the  State  one  year,  three  months  in  the  county, 
and  thirty  days  in  the  precinct  or  ward  next  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election  at  which  he  otters  to  vote,  is,  unless  within 
the  disabilities  named  in  the  next  paragraph,  entitled  to  vote 
for  all  otHcers  elected  by  the  people. 

Who  May  Not  Vote. — Those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
treason,  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  malfeasance  in  office, 
larceny,  bribery,  or  other  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  idiots  and  lunatics,  are  not  permitted 
to  vote  in  this  State. 

Loss  or  Ac(iiiisitioii  of  Residence. — Xo  person  loses  or 
acquires  a  residence,  either  by  temporary  absence  from 
his  place  of  residence  without  the  intention  of  remaining,  or 
by  being  a  student  of  any  institution  of  learning,  nor  by  navi- 
gating any  of  the  waters  of  this  State,  the  United  States  or 
the  high  seas,  without  having  acquired  any  other  lawful  resi- 
dence, or  by  being  absent  from  his  pjace  of  residence  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  State  or  the  United  States  ;  nor  does  any 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  acquire  a  residence  by  being  stationed  in  this 
State. 

"Where  Voter  Must  Vote. — The  voter  must  vote  in  the 
precin^ct  or  ward  of  his  actual  residence  ;  but  if  he  has  resided 
in  any  incorporated  city  in  the  State  having  a  population  of 
more  than  twenty  tliousand  inhabitants,  for  thirty  days  imme- 
diately preceding  any  election,  and  has  within  such  thirty  days 
removed  his  residence  fiom  one  ward  to  another  in  the  same 
city,  he  is,  after  a  residence  therein  of  on(^  day,  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  ward  in  which  he  resides  at  the  time  of  the  election  ; 
but  he  must  tirst  de[tosit  with  the  inspectors  of  election  in  said 
ward  thi-  eeititicate  of  tlie  judge  of  proltate  that  lie  is  duly 

'A!!  '"I'Ccial  elt^ctioii-;  an-  l;el>l  uii  smli  (hiy  a-  th.t-  <;..\friinr  iu.i\  •lirrct. 
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registered  in  the  ward  from  which  he  has  removed,  and  his 
name  must  be  erased  or  caused  to  be  erased  by  the  judge  of 
probate  from  the  registration  list,  inunediately  upon  the  issue 
of  the  certificate,  and  entered  upon  the  registration  list  of  the 
ward  to  which  he  shall  have  removed  his  residence. 

irours  of  A'otiug:. — The  polls,  for  voting,  are  required  to 
be  opened  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  to  1)6  kept  open,  without  intermission  or  adjourn- 
ment  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  no  longer. 

TJie  Ballot. — The  people  vote  by  ballot,  which  must  be  a 
plain  piece  of  white  paper,  without  any  figures,  marks,  rulings, 
characters  or  embellishments  thereon,  not  less  than  two  and  a 
half  inches  nor  more  than  three  inches  in  width,  and  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  inches  in  length,  oii  which  must 
be  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed, 
only  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  voter  intends  to 
vote  and  a  designation  of  the  ottice  for  which  each  person  voted 
for  is  intended  to  be  chosen. 

Registration  of  A'oters. — The  law  of  this  State  requires 
as  a  preliminiiry  to  voting,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  ballot,  that  every  voter  shall,  before  he  ofl:"ers  to  vote,  be 
properly  registered,  and  a  certificate  to  that  eft'ectbe  given  him  ; 
and  to  that  end,  there  is  a  registrar  appointed  in  each  county, 
who  has  one  assistant  in  each  precinct  and  ward.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  officials  to  make  this  registration,  and  issue  these  cer- 
tificates. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  HOLDLNG  OFFICE. 


Who  May  Hold  Oflice.— By  the  laws  of  this  State,  the 
persons  ineligible  to  and  disqualified  from  holding  office  in 
Alabama,  are  :  Those  Avho  are  not  male  persons  of  tl^e  age  of 
tA^enty-one  years ;  those  who  have  not  been  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  county,  district,  or  circuit,  the  period  re([uired  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State ;  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  treason,  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  malfeas- 
ance in  office,  larceny,  bribery,  or  other  crime  punisliable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  ;  and  those  who  are  idiots  or 
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insane  ;  those  who  have  in  this  State,  or  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  g-iven,  accepted,  or  knowinr^ly  carried  a  challenge  to 
fight  with  deadly  weapons  ;  those  against  Avhoni  there  is  a 
judgment  unpaid  for  any  money  received  by  them  in  any  ofli- 
eial  capacity,  due  to  the  United  States,  this  State,  or  any  coun- 
ty thereof ;  soldiers,  seamen,  or  marines,  in  the  regular  army, 
or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  those  holding  oliices  of  profit 
under  the  United  Staters,  except  postmasters  whose  annual 
salary  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars.*  "With  these  ex- 
ceptions, all  persons  resident  in  this  State,  born  in  the  United 
States,  or  naturalized,  or  vrho  have  legally  declared  their  in- 
tention to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  hold 
office  in  this  Staic. 

Oath  of  Oi'iice. — Every  person  elected  to  oflice  in  this  State 
must  take  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Alabama ;  that  he  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  that  he  has 
never  been,  nor  during  his  continuance  in  office,  will  be  con- 
cerned in  a  duel  with  a  citizen  of  this  State. 


*No  perxin  can  Iinlil  two  otiices  of  prutit  at  one  ami   tlie  -^piue  time  under  tliis 
?tate.  ex.ei't  Ju-ti<e<  of  the  Peace.  Coii't.ililc-;  ancl  Xr)taries  Ful.hc. 
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Persons  Liable  for  Poll  Tax. — Every  male  inhabitant  of 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  under  the 
age  of  forty-five  years,  not  exempt  hy  law,  is  liable  for  an 
annual  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  to  be  applied  ex- 
clusively in  aid  of  the  public  school  fund  in  the  county  in 
which  it  is  levied  and  collected. 

Persons  Exempt  i'roni  Poll  Tax. — AH  females  ;  males  not 
witliin  the  age  above  specified  ;  deaf  mutes  ;  insane  persons ; 
blind  persons  ;  and  permanently  disabled  persons  whose  prop- 
erty does  Jiot  exceed  6500,  are  exempt  from  poll  tax. 

Projierty  Exempt  from  Taxation. — 

1.  All  property  of  the  United  States. 

2.  All  bonds  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 

3.  All  property  of  the  State  and  of  its  counties  and  mu- 
nicipal corporations. 

4.  All  cemeteries. 

5.  All  lots  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  or  within  one 
mile  of  tlie  same,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  and  lots  one  mile 
or  more  distant  from  such  cities  or  towns  to  the  extent  of  five 
acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  when  used  exclusively  for 
religious  worship,  for  schools,  or  for  purposes  purely  charitable. 

r>.  All  school  furniture  and  other  personal  propeity  used 
exclusively  for  public  school  purposes. 

7.     All  property  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  -^2."»,0o0  used 
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exclusively  for  agricultural   or  horticultural  associations  of  a 
public  character. 

8.  All  property  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  and 
literary  societies,  when  used  in  the  regular  business  of  such 
institutions. 

9.  The  libraries  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  all  libra- 
ries other  than  those  of  a  professional  character,  and  all  re- 
ligious books  kept  for  sale  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
coli)orteurs. 

10.  The  property  of  deaf  mutes,  insane  and  blind  persons, 
to  the  value  of  -$1,000. 

11.  All  family  portraits. 

12.  The  following  property,  to  be  selected  by  the  head  of 
each  family,  viz:  Household  and  kitchen  furniture  to  the  value 
of  -$150  jTone  yoke  of  oxen;  one  cart  or  wagon:  two  cows  and 
calves  ;  twenty  head  of  stock  hogs  ;  ten  head  of  sheep  ;  all  poul- 
try; all  agricultural  products  of  the  preceding  year,  in  the. 
hands  of  the  producer  January  1st  thereafter;  all  provisions 
and  supplies  on  hand  for  the  current  year  for  the  use  of  the 
family  and  the  making  of  a  crop ;  all  wearing  apparel ;  all 
looms  and  spiiming  wheels  kept  for  use  in  the  family;  farming- 
tools  to  the  value  of  -$25 ;  tools  and  implements  of  mechanics 
to  the  value  of  ^lio;  one  sewing  machine  in  each  family  when 
the  taxable  property  does  not  exceed  -^'inO. 

Property  Subject  to  Taxation. — Unless  exempt  as  above 
the  following  pj-operty  is  suljject  to  taxation  for  State  and 
county  puri)Oses  : 

1.  Lands,  with  the  improvements  thereon,  and  all  separate 
or  special  interests  in  lands. 

'2.  All  wharves  and  wharf  boats,  toll  bridges  and  ferries; 
turniilkes  and  passes,  .  channels  or  canals  where  tolls  are 
charged. 

o.    -All  street  railroads. 

4.  All  printing  presses  and  materials. 

5,  All  steamboats,  vessels,  and  other  v.-ater  craft  not  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce. 

G.  .  All  stocks  of  goods,  waies  and  merchandise  to  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  avei'age  amount  on  hand  during  the  preceding 
tax  year,  and  including  all  such  kept  by  planters   or  others, 
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for  sale,  or  to  be  dealt  out  to  lal>orer.s  for  protit  or  on  account 
of  their  wages. 

7.  Household  furniture,  libraries,  jewelry,  plate  and  silver 
ware,  ornaments  and  articles  of  taste,  pianos  and  other  musical 
instruments,  paintings,  clocks,  watches,  safety  chains,  wagons 
and  other  vehicles,  mechanical  tools,  farming  implements, 
dirks,  bowie-knives,  sword-canes,  pistols  and  guns,  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  studs,  jacks  and  jennies,  hogs,  sheep  and  goats. 

8.  Money  hoarded  or  kept  on  deposit,  except  deposits  for 
use  in  regular  business  in  this  State. 

9.  Money  loaned  and  solvent  credits,  less  actual  indebted- 
ness of  the  tax  payer. 

10.  Money  employed  in  buyhig  and  trading  in  })aper,  or 
in  regular  exchange  business,  or  invested  in  paper,  whether 
by  mdividuals"or  corporations,  unless  such  money  is  otherwise 
taxed  as  capital. 

11.  All  bank  stock,  State  and  National. 

1'2.  The  capital  stock  of  all  companies  incorporated  under 
any  law  of  this  State,  except  such  portion  as  is  invested  in 
property  and  otherwise  taxed  as  property.* 

13.  All  bonds  except  those  of  the  United  States  and  tliis 
State  and  such  other  as  are  not,  by  law,  taxable. 

14.  The  roadbed,  track,  and  all  other  property  of  railroads, 
and  all  tram  roads,  pole  roads,  canals,  ditches  and  channels 
used  for  transporting  lumber,  timber,  logs  or  other  valuable 
commodities  of  commerce,  Mhich  are  not  taxed  as  improve- 
ments on  the  land  or  plant  or  main  property  of  the  persons  or 
companies  who  own  such  tram  roads,  pole  roads,  canals,  ditches, 
or  channels. 

15.  All  undivided  dividends  by  corporations. 

Itj.  All  other  property,  real  and  personal,  not  otherwise 
specified  herein. 

Hate  of 'Tax  on  Property. — The  rate  of  taxation  for 
State  ]turposes  is  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  property  assessed. + 


*IntUvi(luaI  shaieliolilers  are  excmi't  fnmi  taxation  on  tlieir  shares  of  capital 
stck  in  any  louipaiiy  or  iiTiiorati'-n  riiiuircil  to  list  it*  pruiu'ity  fur  taxation. 

*  The  >everal  rouatie-  iu  the  State,  tliiou{;h  their  n-siu'ctive  courts  of  county 
coiiiniis:<iunt*r>,  are  autli'irizeil  by  law  to  levy  a  tax  topa>  the  pxpense>  of  tlu- ■ouuty 
f'T  the  I  iineni  \,-:ir.  Il"t  to  exceeil  one-hall  of  one  \«r  leiit.  on  rhe  value  of  taxable 
in-operty.  ainl  tli-  .i.i!..;uit  cf  otln-r  Mibjeei,  ,,f  t.ixiUn.n  in  I  he  .-on my.  a-  a■^^e--el^  t.-r 
revenue  to  the  Sluie.  ami  -mli  speei.il  tuxes  us  \,t.>\  be  neee--ary  to  biiihl  ami  kf.-p 
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Other  Subjects  of  Taxation  and  Kates.— 

1.  On  the  gross  auction  sales  of  goods,  etc.,  of  non-resi- 
dents, one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. ;  and  a  like  tax  on  all  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  this  Stiite,  imported  and  sold  before  it  has 
been  assessed  as  other  projierty.  But  on  sales  by  cargo  the 
rate  is  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent.  This  tax  is  assessed  against 
and  paid  by  the  auctioneer. 

2.  On  the  gross  premiums  of  foreign  insurance  companies, 
after  deducting  expenditures,  losses  paid  and  return  preiniums, 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  agent,  one  per  cent. 

o.  On  the  gross  premiums  of  domestic  insurance  compa- 
nies, other  than  life,  less  the  expenditures,  losses  paid,  and  re- 
turned premiums,  one  per  cent. 

4.  On  the  gross  premiums  of  domestic  life  insurance  com- 
panies less  the  expenditures,  reserved  fund,  returned  premiums 
and  losses  paid,  one  per  cent. 

5.  On  the  gross  amount  of  commissions  for  buying  and 
selling  jiroperty,  less  expenses  of  business,  four-tenths  per 
cent. 

♦  »,  On  the  gross  commissions  of  insurance  agents,  four- 
tenths  per  cent. 

7.  On  the  gross  receipts  of  all  cotton  pickeries,  cotton 
seed  oil  mills,  and  from  the  storage  of  cotton,  merchandise  or 
produce,  and  on  the  gross  income  of  all  gas  works,  electric  light 
companies,  water  works,  ferries,  toll  bridges,  public  mills  and 
gins  and  cotton  compresses,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of 
the  V>usiness,  one  per  cent. 

8.  On  the  gross  receipts  of  telephone  and  sleeping  car 
companies,  from  business  done  in  this  State,  two  per  cent. 

Business  Licenses. — The  following  persons  and  occupa- 
tions pay  an  annual  license  tax  to  the  St;ite,  as  follows  :* 

1,,  For  each  public  race  track,  at  or  within  five  miles  of 


in  ffpair  llie  nt•^•l•^^;lry  county  huildinjrji,  imlilii-  I'lridjres  iinil  lauseways,  ami  a 
tax  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  \car  onc-fourtli  "f  luu'  per  cent,  tu  jiay  delits  a^rain^^t  the 
c<mnty  exisrinj;'  at  tlie  ratification  of  tlie  Constitution.  And  incoriM)rattd  citie?-  ami 
towns  may  levy,  for  niuiiirip.il  [.iirpo^e;^.  sndi  tax  as  their  re>iiective  'barters  may 
antliorize,  not  to  exceed,  in  .mx  one  year,  one-half  of  one  jier  <ent.  of  the  value  of 
tlie  jiroperty.  a*  a-se-^cd  ficf  St., It;  taxation  durin;.:  the  viro-edin;:  \ear  and  an  addi- 
tional rate  of  one  i>ercent.  per  ..niuun  to  ).ay  deht«  existing;  at  the  ratification  of  the 
<V>ii«titiition. 

•  Tlu-e  li.en-e- are  tor  State  i.iirii..v,;.v.  and  conntics  may  ad.l  to  tlie  -aMe  tifty 
per  I'ent.  lor  county  pc.rp'.-=e>.  Miuiicipal  corporation^  nia\,  al-o,  inijii-e  such  li- 
eer'-e>.  as  their  charier*  authirii-e. 
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any  city  or  town  of  less  than  o,00i»  inhabitants,  ^100;  at  or 
within  live  miles  of  any  city  or  town  of  more  than  5,(MiO  in- 
habitants, ^-Joii. 

'_'.  For  retailer"  of  spirituous,  vinous  or  maltt  liquors 
on  any  water  craft,  or  sleeping,  dining-  or  buffet  car,  i^iiod  ;  in 
any  city,  or  other  place,  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  silio  ; 
of  more  than  1,000  and  less  than  3,0<H)  inhabitants,  ^17o:  of 
3,000  and  less  than  10,0n()  inhabitants,  ^-IM) ;  of  more  than  10,- 
000  inhabitants,  -^oOO. 

,3.     For  wholesale  dealer  in  any  such  liquors,  *200.:|: 

4.  For  compounder  or  rectifier  of  spirituous  or  vinous 
liquors,  >>'2()o. 

For  distillers  of  s[iiritous  liquor,  other  than  the  distilling 
of  fruits,  Nii'JO. 

0.     For  brewer,  -^lo. 

G.  For  each  bowling  alley,  where  fees  are  charged,  or 
where  connected  with  drinking  saloon,  >>'2b. 

7.  For  each  billiard  table,  not  connected  with  drinking  sa- 
loon, where  fees  are  charged,  §25  ;  if  connected  with  drinking 
saloon,  whether  fees  are  charged  or  not,  -^50. 

8.  For  each  pin-pool  table,  >>10Q. 

9.  For  each  })ool  table,  other  than  pin  pool,  connected 
with  drinking  saloon,  or  where  fees  are  charged,  650. 

10.  For  each  bagatelle  or  Jennie  Lind  table,  or  other  table 
or  device  from  which  profit  is  derived  to  the  keeper,  ^50, 

11.  For  each  domino  set,  table  or  device,  used  in  playing 
dominoes ;  or  each  dice  box  and  dice  kept  in  a  drinking  sa- 
loon, 5^25. 

12.  For  each  theatre  in  a  town  or  city  of  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  >:25  ;  of  more  than  2,000  and  less  than  8,(»U(»  in- 
habitants, .s50  ;  of  more  than  8,000  inhabitants,  §100. 

lo.     For  each  public  hall  let  for  hire,  >=25. 

14.  For  each  concert,  entertainment  or  public  lecture, 
where  admissi-on  is  charged,  and  not  given  for  charitable, 
school  or  religious  purpose,  or  for  the  use  of  any  instrument 
or  device,  or  the  participation  in  any  such,  ^o.i 


*  A  n-railer  is  line  wlio  sells  li-s- tli.m  mie  <iu;irt  nr   iit-riiiits   wliat  he  sells  tu 
ilrank  oil  liis  iireiuiyes. 

•t  Iiealeis  in  1;i;:it  l.ecr.  e\i  lM-ivil>  .  pa)  one  I'.mii  th  ■•('  these  r.>t«-. 

rriiC  paynji-ntof  n  t.til  exen.i-ts  tn.ni  \vlH.le>ale  li.-.-i:-e. 

SThis  lax  is  n..t  exaeteil  where  tlie  theatre  .>r  hall  ha-  iiai'l  its  lirense  a<  such. 
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15.  For  each  day's  exliil)ition  of  a  circus  in  or  within  two 
miles  of  any  town  or  city  of  more  than  OjOOO  inhabitants,  >;1.")0  ; 
at  any  other  ph\oe,  xlOO. 

IG.     For  each  exhibition  of  a  menagerie    or  museum,  8-20. 

17.  For  each  exhiijition  of  a  side  show,  accompanying  a 
circus,  menagerie  or  museum,  >;lo. 

18.  For  each  sleight-of-hand  exhibition,  -Sl<>, 
li».     For  each  fortune  teller,  >^-J5. 

L'O.     For  each  company  of  gypsies,  for  each  county,  UO. 
'21.     P'or  each  shooting  gallery,  ^'2'^. 

22.  B^or  each  skating  rink,  >;2-'). 

23.  For  each  dealer  in  playing  cards,  6'). 

24.  For  each  dealer  in  pistols,  or  pistol  cartridges,  or 
bowio  knives,  or  dirk  knives,  whether  principal  stock  in  trade 
or  not,  $31)0. 

2n.     For  each  peddler  of  medicines,  for  each  county,  $100. 
20.     For    each    peddler   of  spectacles   or  eye  glasses,   for 
each  county,  t.s.5. 

27.  J'^or  peddlers  of  medicines,  with  vocal  or  instrumental 
music,  for  each  county,  >?2o0. 

28.  For  peddlers  on  foot,  $15  ;  on  horse,  $25:  in  one-horse 
wagon,  $40  ;  in  two  horse  wagon,  $55.  When  accompanieil  by 
singing  or  musical  performance,  $100. 

Peddlers  of  tinware  only,  and  peddlers  of  wooden  and  stone 
or  clay  hollow  ware  only,  and  tanners  who  manufacture  leather 
goods  and  peddle  them  only,  and  ]»ersons  having  but  one 
arm  or  leg,  and  peddlers  of  iish,  oysters,  game,  fresh 
meats,  poultry,  fruit,  and  all  farm  products  raised  by  the 
seller,  and  dealers  in  books  or  other  literature,  are  not  required 
to  pay  license  as  peddler. 

A  peddler's  license  entitles  him  to  peddle  only  in  the 
county  where  it  is  taken  out. 

21).     f\'^r  each  pawn  broker,  $5(i. 

oO.     For  eacli  dealei-  in  futures,  $o0n. 

■)\.  For  transient  auctioneer  or  dealer,  not  a  licensed  ped- 
<iltn-.  lu.r  travelinu- a-ent  of  wholesale  dealer,  selling  by  sam- 
pU-.$5o. 

•'12.    For  every  steamboat,  or  other  watercraft.  plying  any  of 
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the  rivers  of  this  State,  eniraged  in  buyinfir^   selling  or  barter- 
ing merchandise  or  produce  of  any  kind,  -^lioO.* 

33.  For  every  supply  car,  or  car  from  which  merchandise, 
is  sold,  whether  to  employees  or  others,  ^50t. 

34.  For  each  lightning  rod  company,  or  person  engaged 
in  selling  lightning  rods,  -SoO.+ 

35.  For  each  dealer  in  sewing  machines,  stoves  or  ranges 
for  each  county,  -^25. § 

36.  For  each  peddler  of  clocks,  for  the  State,  '$;5n0,  and 
for  each  county  in  which  he  peddles,  -s-ioo. 

37.  For  each  mercantile  agency,  x30<>.i| 

3!*.  VoY  each  foreign  insurance  company,  not  including 
any  secret  or  benevolent  society,  such  as  Masons,  ( )dd  Fel- 
loAvs,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Kniglits  of  Honor,  Iron  Hall,  or  or- 
ders of  lilie  kind,  ^100.** 

Licenses  must  he  taken  out  from  the  probate  judge  before 
commencing  the  business  or  doing  the  act  required  to  be  li- 
censed and  those  doing  business  without  are  liable  to  indict- 
ment  and  punishment.  Licenses  are  not  transferable,  and 
entitle  the  holder  to  do  business  only  at  the  place  specified 
therein.  AH  licenses  expire  December  31st,  and  are  for  one 
year,  unless  the  business  is  commenced  after  July  1st,  when 
the  license  is  for  half  year:  but  for  a  retail  liquor  license  taken 
out  after  Jainiary  1st,  the  price  is  the  same  as  the  license  for 
a  whole  year. 

Privilege  and  Mileaue  Tax  Paid  by  Express,  Telegrapli 
and  Slpepiii?  I'ar  Companies. — Every  ex[)ress,  telegraph 
and  slee[)ing  car  company  doing  business  v.ithin  this  State, 
is  required  to  pay  to  llie  State  Auditor,  annually  in  ad- 
vance,  on   January    1st,   a    privilege   tax   of   ^5iiO,   and    one 


♦■Tlie  layiiient  of  tliis  Hi  en>e  entitlt-  tlif  Imat  t<>  >  arry  on  tlie  Imsiriess  in  any 
founty  in  whii'h  tlie  luKit  i<  iiavi-.ir.Ml  :  hut  cities  ami  t'iwn>  may  iiii|'ii~e  additional 
H.en~c. 

^T)it*  i.a.Mnent  of  tlii.>  tax  cntitk-*  Ilie  car  to  d<»  l.u>ine>;i  in  any  cnunty  in  wliich 
tin-  i-ar  is  run  ;  Imt  e:i>U  icuiity  may  impo-ie  an  additimial  liifn~c  of  sio. 

:  111.'  paxMttit  nf  tlii*  lii-fiisc  eiiTitlo?  such  i-umnany  or  per^o1l  to  .'.o  t.u>iiic^<  in 
any  .-ounty,  tmi  a  li<en><'..f  $lii  i-  to  lie  jiaiil  oaili  county. 

J  General  <lr.iler<  keeiiitiu' tlie^e  .irtides  in  !itoik  an-  .lot  re<inired  to  \r.\\  this  li- 
cense. 

The  ])ayiiier!t  of  this  licen-f-  exiini.ts  the  ai:'"niy  fioni  any  sii.  li  tax  in  any- 
other  Coniit\. 

••  III  .i.hlition  to  tlie  i..ri-_o:n-  iin-ii-f-,  there  is  ;i  lieen-e  tax  on  railroa.l-,  to  pay 

a].ii..rtioiied  .m  the  -t'j-s  farnin^--  -I  the  road. 
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dollar  for  each  mile  of  telegraph  or  railroad  line,  on  or 
along"  which  the  company  extends  or  operates,  and  the 
payment  of  such  tax,  in  the  cases  of  express  and  telegraph 
companies,  exempts  them  from  all  other  taxes.  State,  county 
and  municipal,  except  licenses  reipiired  by  cities  and  towns 
and  except  upon  real  estate,  fixtures  and  other  property  of 
such  companies,  which  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
property  in  the  State. 

A  telegraph  com})any,  whose  line,  on  which  business  is 
done  wholly  within  the  State,  does  not  exceed  150  miles,  pays 
a  privilege  tax  of  one  dollar  a  mile  and  no  more. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  State  Auditor  iii  Matters  ofTaxa- 
tiou. — The  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  State  is  ini- 
der  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  State  Auditor, 
who  directs  the  tax  assessors  and  tax  collectors  in  tlie  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  thf  law,  the 
Auditor  takes  the  opinion  of  the  .\ttorney-General  of  the  State 
and  advises  the  tax  officers  in  accordance  therewith. 

C(tnformity  on  the  part  of  the  tax  officers  to  the  directions 
and  advice  of  the  Auditor  protects  them  as  against  the  State. 

The  Auditor  sees  that  the  tax  officers  properly  do  their 
duty,  and  that  they  make  their  returns,  reports,  payments  and 
settlements  as  required  by  law,  and  directs  legal  jn'oceedings 
against  them  for  any  defatdt.  He,  also,  directs  tlie  forms  to 
be  used  in  assessing,  collecting  and  nuiking  returns  of  the 
revenue,  and  is  reijuired  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its 
biennial  sessions,  his  views  as  to  the  jiroper  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Mode  of  Assessiiii;  State  and  County  Taxes. — The  tax 
year  begins  January  1st.  Taxable  property  witliin  tlie  State, 
held  or  owned  by  any  person  on  that  date,  must  be  returned 
and  as.sessed  agaiiist  such  person  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber olst,  thereafter.  Property  brought  into  the  State  after 
January  1st,  and  before  the  asses.>>or  has  com[jleted  his  assess- 
ments, is  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  if  it  had  l)een  held 
and  ov»iied  in  the  State  on  January  1st.  The  assessor*  may 
commence  the  assessment  of  taxes  January  1st  and  nuist  finish 
the  assessment  by  .)uly  1st,  but  may  be  allowed  until  the  first 

•  For  the  dutii'-  .ni'l  ;iutliiiiity  i>t"  tiiis  ortuer.  see  ante.  ii.i.re  10.'.,  VV/  <  Aaesiof. 
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MoikUiv  ii)  August  to  make  a  supplemental  assessment  of 
liroperty  which  he  may  liave  failed  to  assess  prior  to  July  1st. 
P'or  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  taxe>  the  assessor  is  reijuired 
to  visit  each  election  precinct  in  his  county  twice  in  each  year 
and  remain  there  one  day  each  time.'  from  S  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to 
4  o'clock,  !'.  M.,  and  must  give  due  notice  of  his  ap})ointments 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and,  failing  to  give  such  notice 
or  to  fill  any  appohitment,  he  must,  after  like  notice,  fill  a  new 
aiipointment. 

Tax  payers,  in  the  precinct,  must  meet  the  assessor  at  one 
of  his  appointments  and  return  their  property  for  taxes  under 
oath  and  in  accordance  ^vith  law;  but  females,  and  non-resi- 
dents of  the  comity,  having  no  agent  in  the  county,!  and  per- 
soiis  physieaiiy  unable  to  meet  the  assessor  in  person,  may 
send  in  .sworn  lists,  or  such  lists  may  he  returned  by  agents 
M"ho  have  knowledge  of  the  property. 

After  the  assessor  has  completed  his  appointments,  he  is 
required  to  make  a  demand,  in  [»erson  or  V»y  deputy,  upon  all 
delmquents  for  their  lists,  and  whenever  unable  to  find  the  tax 
payer,  may  leave  a  wi-itten  demand  at  his  residence  or  i>lace  of 
laisiness,  and  the  delinquent  must  return  his  list  to  the  as- 
sessor by  May  1st,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  assessor  may 
make  the  assessment  on  info)'ma\ion,  and  must  add  to  the  as- 
sessment so  made  a  penalty  of  fifty  per  centum. 

For  each  demand  for  lists  the  assessor  is  entitled  to  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents,  to  be  added  to  the  assessment  and  collected  for 
him  by  the  tax  collector. 

The  assessor  may  increase  the  tax  payer's  valuation  when 
he  deems  it  too  low;  but,  when  he  does  so,  he  must  give  the 
tax  payer  written  notice. 

When  any  tax  payer  is  required  tc»  make  to  the  assessor  a 
return  of  recei[its,  premiums  or  commissions  and  fails  to  do 
so  for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  the  time  pi-escribed  l>y 
law,  the  assessor,  after  notice  to  the  delinquent,  must  himself 
assess' the  s?ime  (ui  information,  and  add  to  the  assessment  a 
penalty  of  fifty  per  cent. 

•liiritif>  Ml- t'>\Mi-<  nf  .-,.1)00  iiilialiit;(iit.-i  ■>!■  iii..i-e  tht-  a.«>e— >r.  ;it  hi-i  .iecniid  :iii- 
iKiiiitiiit'iit,  iim-t  ri-ui.iMi  (iiic  «<'i'k. 

tSnc-h  niMi-r>--iiii'-,t  iiia>  >\si';ir  !•)  hi--  r.-ruri>  '  .,'fi<r.' .lijy  '^itii  cr  aiicl:wii.'.eil  l>y  Jl:f 
l.iw-  i)f  A!;i1mm.i  ;..  ;iiiuuni-teio:itli-  uiul  :..|w.ir.t  it  t..  tli-  j--f<-'>r. 
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Property,  the  owner  of  which  is  unknown,  must  be  assessed 
by  the  assessor  to  "Owner  Unknown." 

While  assessing,  should  the  assessor  discover  any  persons 
or  property  that  have  escaped  taxation  within  live  years  next 
preceeding,  he  must  assess  them  or  it  for  such  year  or  years. 
When  the  assessor  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
who  has  been  assessed  for  taxes,  is  aliout  to  leave  the  county, 
he  must  at  once  notify  the  tax  collector,  and,  failing  to  do  so, 
is  liable  for  the  taxes  of  such  person. 

The  assessor  condenses  in  a  book  all  the  assessment  lists, 
with  the  taxes  of  each  tax  payer  properly  extended  therein, 
and  delivers  such  book,  with  a  -Poll  Tax  Book,"  made  by  him 
and  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  persons  in  the  county 
liable  to  poll  tax,  to  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county,  by 
the  tirst  Monday  in  July  ;  but  is  allowed  until  the  second 
^Monday  in  August  to  make  supplemental  returns. 

These  books  are  open  for  •^he  inspection  of  all  persons. 
At  the  term  of  the  court  of  county  commissioners*  of  the 
county  commeneiiig  on  the  second  Monday  in  July,  the  judge 
of  probate  delivers  to  the  court  the  book  of  assessments,  and, 
on  or  before  that  date,  the  assessor  delivers  to  the  court  the 
assessment  lists  ;  and  the  court,  at  that  terra,  examines  and 
compares  the  book  and  lists,  raises  the  valuation  of  property 
assessed  too  low,  and  adds  sucli  items  or  subjects  of  taxation 
as  have  been  omitted  or  have  escaped  assessment,  giving 
notice  to  the  tax  payer,  as  required  by  law  in  cases  of  in- 
crease of  assessment.  The  court  also  gives  notice,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  law,  that  the  book  <.f  assessment  is  ready 
for  the  inspection  of  tax  jKiyers  and  that  the  court  will  sit  on 
the  second  ^Monday  in  August  to  correct  errors. t 

At  the  term  of  the  court  commencing  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  August,  tlie  court  hears  and  determines  all  objections 
to  assessuicnts,  and  fruni  its  judgment  either  the  State  or  the 
tn,x-payer  may  appeal,  within  three  days  to  the  circuit  court, 
where  tlie  cause  must  be  tried  ;inew,  and  such  appeals  are  pre- 
ferred cases  and  st.tnd  tor  trial  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  term. 
Onsuch  appeal  tlu;  tax  payt-r  must  give^bond,  but  no  security 
is  required  uf  the  State. 


.a  it-  Jul\ 
irit-iit  \(.:ir. 
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The  court  has  power  to  correct  errors  and  omissions  in  as- 
sessments discovered  after  its  August  term  ;  but  wlien  the  tax 
has  been  paid,  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  assessment  of  any 
preceding  year  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  property  assessed. 

The  law  also  provides  a  mode  whereby  tax  paid  more  tlian 
once  on  the  same  property  for  the  same  year  or  years,  may  be 
refunded  on  application  to  and  order  of  the  judge  of  probate. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  August  term  of  the  court, 
and  after  the  assessment  book  has  been  examined,  corrected 
and  allowed  by  the  court,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court 
certifies  the  book  to  the  tax  collector,  and  his  certificate  is 
the  tax  collector's  warrant  to  collect  the  taxes. 

Mode  of  Assessing  Itailroad  and  Telegrapli  Companies. 
— For  th.e  assessment  pf  certain  property  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  compiinies,  used  in  the  operation  of  such  companies, 
there  is?  a  "State  Board  of  Assessment,''  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  its  president,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  State 
Auditor  and  State  Treasurer.  A  majority  of  the  board  con- 
stitutes a  quorum.  The  Attorney-(Teneral  is  required  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  board  :o  re})resent  the  State  and  to 
aid  the  board  with  advice  and  suggestions,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  tie  in  the  board  ho  decides. 

^  The  board  meets  annually,  on  the  second   Wednesday  in 
April,  at  the  office  of  tlie  Auditor  in  Montgomery. 

Kailroad  companies  are  re(iuired  to  make  to  the  State 
Auditor,  annually,  on  or  before  April  1st,  sworn  returns,  in 
writing,  of  the  total  length  and  value  of  the  railroad,  including 
the  right  of  way,  road  bed,  main  and  side  tj-acks,  in  the  State 
and  each  county,  city  and  incorporated  town  in  the  State,  and 
of  the  number  and  value  of  the  locomotives  and  cars,  and  of 
the  average  amount  and  value,  for  the  preceding  year,  of  mer- 
chandise and  supplies  kept  on  trains  for  sale  to  its  em- 
ployes and  others.* 

Telegraph  companies  are  required  to  make  to  the  Audito" 
annually,  on  or  before  April  1st,  a  like  sworn  return   of  tl 
number  of  miles  of  wire  and  the  niunber   of  poles,  battei'ii 
instruments  and  articles  of  ail  kinds  in   the  State,   connect 
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with  its  business  and  the  vakie  thereof,   in   the   State  and    n 
each  county. 

Should  any  raih'oad  or  telegrafih  con\pany  fail  to  niak^' 
such  return  b}^  the  time  specified,  tlie  "^tate  Auditor  is  reijuir^^'i 
to  return  the  property  to  the  State  Board  of  Assessment  n;. 
information,  and  the  board  may  add  a  penalty  of  fifty  p-.-i 
cent,  to  such  return  for  such  failure. 

The  State  Auditor  lays  before  the  State  Board  of  Asst-s-- 
nient,  at  its  April  meeting,  the  returns  received  by  him  fron. 
railroad  and  tele^-raph  companies,  and  the  reports  made  by 
liim  when  no  such  returns  have  been  received,  and  the  boarii 
examines  such  returns  and  reports,  and  determines  the  valua- 
tion of  the  different  items  of  [iroperty  embraced  therein  and 
assesses  such  property  for  taxation. 

The  board  may  adjourn  for  any  interval   of  time   require' i 
•     ]>y  the  business  before  it,  and   it   has  power  to  call  ui)0n  any 
-    railroad  company    for  liooks  and   papers  and  for  answers  t^ 
-  any  interrogatories  necessary  to  an  intelligent  discharge  of  it-- 
duties,  and  may  require  the  attendance  of  any  officer  or  e.ii- 
ployee  of  any  such   _M»mpa.ny,  where  his  testimony  seems  ma- 
terial. 

When  the  board  lias  completed  the  assessment  of  tlie  proii- 
erty  of  any  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  the  Auditor  notities 
the  tax  assessor  of 'each  county  through  which  'such  railro.id 
or  telegraph  runs  or  is  situated,  of  the  number  of  miles  oi 
ti'at-k.  or  wire  in  his  county  and  the  value  tliereof,  and  tin- 
proportionate  value  of  the  other  property  of  such  comi)any  a-^- 
sessed  by  the  St;ili>  Board  of  Assessment  and  taxable  in  hi^ 
county,  which  the  assessor  enters  in  his  book  of  assessment,  in 
addition  to  the  as.sessment  of  tlie  other  property  of  the  com[>any 
(not  required  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditor),  to  be  assessed  a- 
other  property  of  like  kind  o^\■lled  by  private  citizens  of  \.\- 
county  and  the  Auditor  must  send  to  the  superintendent  I'l 
each  company  a  copy  of  his  notice  to  the  assessor. 
^  Mn<lo  of   Assessing  TeU']!hone  Companies.— Teleph)ii< 

^'*'  cui.i panics  ojiera.ting  in  this  State  are  reiiuired  to  make  to  \\\<: 
^'''' a>-essor  of  the  county  in  which  their  lines  are  located,  an- 
^^"'nually,  on  or  befcvic  .May  1st,  swoiii  returns  of  the  number  i': 
^"^  ^milt's  of  wire  and  the  number  of  poles,  liatterics,  instrum.-ni- 
•  ■nd  articles  of  all   kinds   connected   witii    tlirir  busine>>,  a:;'' 
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the  value  thereof  in  the  county,  and  of  their  receipts,  and,  fuil- 
ino-  to  make  such  returns,  the  assessor  must  make  the  assess- 
ment, on  information,  and,  for  such  failure,  add  to  the  assess- 
ment a  penalty  of  fifty  per  cent. 

Mode  of  Collecting:  State  and  County  Taxes. — Except  in 
a  few  s])ecial  cases,  all  taxes,  State  and  county,  become  due 
October  1st,  and  delinquent  December  8 1st.  Poll  ta.xes  become 
due  December  1st.  and  after  that  date  ♦^he  payment  of  poll  tax 
may  be  enforced. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  taxes,  the  tax  collector* 
is  required  to  attend  at  the  voting  place  in  each  election  pre- 
cinct in  the  county,  twice  in  each  year,  at  least  thirty  days 
apart,  from  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to  4  o'clock,  i'.  m.,  first  giving  notice 
of  his  appointments  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law ;  and  if 
he  fails  to  fill  either  of  his  appointments,  he  must,  after  like 
notice,  fill  a  new  appointment.  And  he  is  required  to  attend 
at  the  court  house  of  his  county,  f(H-  ten  days  next  preceding 
January  1st,  from  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  to  4  o'clock,  r.  m.  ;  and  in  the 
counties  of  Dallas,  Jeli'erson,  Mobile  and  Moiitgomery  during 
the  entire  month  of  January,  during  those  hours. 

Tax  payers  must  attend  the  collector  at  one  of  his  appoint- 
ments and  pay  their  taxes  to  him,  and  the  collector  must  give 
receipts  therefor ;  but  taxes  may  be  paid  to  the  collector  at 
any  time  before  December  31st,  witho  U  incurring  any  extra 
expense  beyond  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  allowed  by  law  to  the  col- 
lector for  making  demand.  If  paid  after  that  date,  the  tax 
payer  is  liable  for  any  costs  that  nuiy  have  accrued. t 

After  the  collector  has  completed  his  appointments,  he 
must  make  a  personal  written  demand  upon  every  delin(iuent 
tax  payer,  or  his  agent,  for  his  taxes,  and  when  unable  to  find 
him,  must  leave  such  demand  at  his  place  of  business  or  resi- 
dence, and  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  such  demand. 

Lien  lor  Taxes. — From  tlie  first  day  of  January  of  each 
year,  both  the  State  and  county  have  a  prior  lien  on  all  the 
property,  real  or  ]>ersonal,  of  a  tax  payer,  foi'  the  jxiyment  of 
the  taxes  which  may  \)C  assessed  .igainst  him,  or  upon  such 
property  during  tliat  year;  and  no  property,  whethei-  exetnpt 
by  law  from  taxation  or  not,  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  for 

*  Kcir  tli>'  Untie-  ;im'I  .iucli..rity  i>l'thi-  i.ili.  .  r  -.■■•  "//.'.  |.;mf  lil3.  r.ix  io!li-.-t(ir. 

1  Sif  i)',st.  ii.tjie  IJ4,  ■■  l':oOL'»-diiii;s  t.>  i:iif..ri;.-  i'.(>  iucntMl   la.v.'S."  for  tliest-  (•...^ts. 
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the  payment  of  taxes  and  the  fees  and  charges  lawfully  in- 
curred in  assessing  and  collecting  the  same. 

Proceedings  to  Enforce  Payment  of  Taxes. — After 
January  1st  of  each  year,  the  tax  collector  is  require' I 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  delinquent  taxes.  To  this  end 
he  must  first  levy  upon  any  personal  property  of  the  de- 
linquent tax  payer,  and  after  giving  ten  days  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  sale,  sell  such  property,  or  so  much  thereui 
as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  taxes  and  charges.  The 
collector  may,  also,  issue  process  of  garnishment  against  any 
person  supposed  to  be  indebted  to,  or  to  have  in  his  posses- 
sion, or  under  his  control,  any  money,  i)roperty,  or  choses  in 
action,  belonging  to  the  delinquent  tax  payer. 

Should  the  tax  collector  be  unable  to  find  personal  prop- 
erty sultieient  to  satisfj''  the  taxes  and  charges,  and  so  reports 
to  the  probate  court  of  the  county,  that  court  is  empowered 
to  order  a  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  delinquent  tax  payers  fo! 
'such  purposes. 

Lands  are  sold  for  taxes  only  after  due  notice  to  the  owner 
and  a  hearing  thereon,  a  decree  of  the  court  regularly  made, 
and  due  advertisement. 

When  land  is  sold  for  taxes  t.ie  tax  collector  delivers  to 
the  purchaser,  other  than  the  State,  a  prescribed  certifieate 
of  purchase,  which  is  assignable  by  endorsement ;  and  tlie 
judge  of  probate  delivers  to  the  collector  a  like  certificate  for 
land  bid  in  for  the  State,  which  the  collector  delivers  to  the 
State  Auditor,  on  his  final  settlement,  and  which  the  Audit' r 
records  in  his  office. 

From  any  decree  of  sale,  either  the  State  or  the  tax  payer 
may  appeal  to  tlie  circuit  court,  in  the  time  and  manner  i>ie- 
scribed  by  law.  After  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  if  th' 
land  was  sold  to  an  individual,  and  remains  unredeemed,  the 
judge  of  probate  must  deliver  to  the  purchaser,  upon  the  re 
turn  of  the  certificate  of  purchase,  and  the  jiayment  of  oi!'' 
dollar,  a  <leed  to  the  land,  conveying  all  the  right,  title  a!i«i 
interest  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  the  tax  on  the 
hinds  I  but  not  the  right,  title  or  interest  of  any  reversioner  c: 
remainder-man. 

The  State,  or  any  othei-  purchaser  of  the  hmd.  or  ]>erM'i! 
claiming  under    such   purcliaser.  after   tlie  exjiiration    oi   six 
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months  from  the  day  of  sale,  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  pureliased,  and  hold  possession,  subject  to 
the  right  of  redemption  as  provided  by  law. 

If  for  any  cause  the  sale  is  ineffectual  to  pass  the  title,  ex- 
cept ill  cases  where  by  law  sales  are  expressly  declared  invalid 
it  operates  as  an  assignment  to  the  purchaser  of  all  the  rights 
and  liens  of  the  State  and  county  in  and  to  the  laud  sold  ;  and 
when  land  is  sold  for  taxes  which  is  not  liable  therefor,  the 
purchaser  may  recover  from  the  oflicer  by  whose  fault  or  ueg- 
lect  the  assessment  or  sale  was  made,  and  the  sureties  on  his 
official  bond,  the  purchase  money  with  interest  at  I'J  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Xo  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  sold  for  taxes 
lies,  unless  brought  within  three  years  from  the  date  when  the 
purchaser  became  entitled  to  demand  a  deed  therefor :  but 
when  the  owner,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  was  a  minor  or  insane, 
he  is  allowed  two  years  after  his  disability  is  removed,  to 
bring  such  action. 

r  Kedeiiiptiou  ol  Land  Sold  for  I'axes. — Land  sold  for 
taxes  and  bought  by  a  purchaser,  other  than  the  State 
must  be  redeemed  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale ; 
but  a  minor  or  lunatic  nVay  redeem  within  one  year  after 
the  removal  of  his  disability.  When  the  land  is  sold  to  a 
purchaser,  other  than  the  Stiite,  and  the  owner  is  known  to  the 
purchaser,  the  time  for  redemption  does  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  purchaser  has  made  demand  for  possession,  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  law. 

To  redeem,  whether  the  land  has  been  sold  to  the  State  or 
an  individual,  the  person  redeeming  must  deposit  with  the 
judge  of  probate  of  flie  county,  the  amount  of  mone}'  for 
which  the  land  was  sold,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  all  taxes  which  have  been  assessed 
upon  said  land  since  the  day  of  sale,  or,  if  purchcised  by  the 
State,  such  taxes  as  should  have  been  assessed,  had  the  land 
been  in  the  possession  of  an  individual,  and  interest  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  together  with  all  legal  costs  and  one 
dollar  to  the  judge  of  probate;  and  the  law  permits  a  separate 
redemption  of  distinct  {)arcels  of  lands  sold  for  taxes  under 
one  decree,  if  the  values  have  licon  separately  ast-ertained  by 
the  assessment,  in  fiivoi-  of  any  party  interested  other  tlian  the 
person  against  whom  the  decree  was  rendered.     A  piii chaser 
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who  has  obtained  possession  of  land  purchased  at  a  tax  sale,  ujion 
its  redemption,  is  not  liable  to  account  for  its  rents  and  profits 
during  such  possession,  unless  the  owner,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  Avas  a  minor  or  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  had  no 
guardian,  or  his  guardian  was  not  lawfully  served  with  notice 
of  the  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  the  land,  in  which  event  he 
is  liable  for  such  rents.  On  the  redemption  of  land,  the  judge 
of  probate  issues  to  the  person  redeeming  a  certificate  of  re- 
demption, in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  which  entitles  him 
to  a  release  of  the  land. 

Land  sold  for  taxes  and  bid  in  by  the  State,  and  not  re- 
deemed as  provided  by  law,  after  five  years  have  elapsed,  be- 
oome<  the  property  of  the  State  and  must  be  sold  by  the  pro- 
bate judge  of  the  county,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  P^ebruary  18,  ISUl,  to  satisfy  the  taxes 
ajid  charires  due  thereon. 


PART   FOURTH 


Slmmaky  ok  twe  Brsixj^ss  Laws  and  Statl-tks  of  Alap-ama. 


THE  CODE  OF  ALABAMA. 


The  "Code  of  Alabama*'  embraces  all  the  public  statutes  of 
the  State  of  a  general  nature,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  reg- 
ulates completely,  as  far  as  a  Code  can,  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  The  Code  has  been  in  existence  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  it  is  revised  every  ten  years,  in  compliance  with  Art.  IV, 
Sec.  40,  of  the  Constitution.  The  Code  now  in  use  is  the  Code 
of  1886.  At  present,  it  consists  of  two  volumes,  the  first  vol- 
ume embracing-  the  civil  and  the  second  volume  the  criminal 
statutes.  The  price,  for  the  two  volumes,  is  four  dollars  and 
it  can  be  purchased  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


SESSION  ACTS. 


After  each  session  of  the  general  assembly,  which  are  bien- 
nial, the  acts  and  joint  resolutions  of  that  body  are  printed 
and  published  in  a  volume  commonly  known  as  "  Session 
Acis.'"'  These  are,  also,  kc|it  for  sale  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.     I'ricc,  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  ^'^.tlame. 
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MISCHLLANtiOUS  CODE  PROVISIONS. 


Within  the  meaning  of  the  Code,  the  following  words  have 
the  following  signitication  : 

"Person"'  includes  a  coi'poration. 

"  Writing"  includes  printing  on  paper,  and  an  instrument 
partly  written  and  partly  printed. 

"Oath"  includes  attirmation. 

"  Signature"  or  "  subscription"  includes  mark,  when  the 
person  cannot  write,  his  name  being  written  near  it,  and  wit- 
nessed hy  a  person  who  writes  his  own  name  as  a  witness, 
thus :    •    '• 

liis 

Richard  X  ^'-"^  •  '^olni  Doe,  witness.* 

mark 

"Month"  means  a  calendar  month  and  "year"  a  calendar 
year  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Words  giving  joint  authority  to  three  or  more  persons, 
give  such  authority  to  a  majority  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

The  time  within  which  any  act  is  re(iuired  by  law  to  be 
done,  must  be  computed  by  excluding  the  first  day  and  includ- 
ing the  last :  if  the  last  day  is  Sunday  it  also  must  be  ex- 
cluded. 

When  notice  is  required  to  be  given  by  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper,  and  the  length  of  time  be  not  prescribed,  it  must 
be  for  three  successive  weeks. 

When  by  law  a  l)ond  is  required,  an  undertaking  without 
seal  is  sufficient. 

All  writings  which  import  on  their  face  to  be  under  seal 
are  to  be  taken  as  sealed. 

A  seal  is  not  necessary  to  convey  the  legal  title  to  land. 

When  a  seal  is  required,  a  simple  scroll  with  the  pen,  witli 
or  without  the  word  seal  written  therein,  is  sufficient. 

^^ -  ' 


NOTARil-:S  PUBLIC. 


A  competent  number  of  notaries  public  for  each  county  in 
the  State  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  hold  office  for 

»  When  llii'  mark  is  in  a  ci>nveyainv  (illaini  it  imi^t  lie  :iftestoil  liy  two  witiie-ses 
will)  are  able  tti  writf.  ami  wli.i  mu-t  write  tlitMr  namus  a>  witnesses. 
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three  years  from  the  date  of  their  commissions  and  until  their 
successors  are  qualified,  and  women,  citizens  of  the  State,  are 
elig-ible  to  this  office. 

Where  there  is  no  notary  public,  or  he  is  absent  or  incapa- 
ble of  acting,  any  justice  of  the  peace  may  discharge  the 
duties  required  of  a  notary,  setting  forth  in  his  certificate,  pro- 
test or  notice  that  there  is  no  notary  public,  or  that  the  notary 
is  absent  or  incapable  of  acting. 

A  notary  vacates  his  office  by  removal  from  the  county, 
and  he  may  be  removed  by  the  Go\'ernor  in  his  discretion. 
The  notary's  bond  is  >!l,00ti,  and  he  is  paid  fees,  prescribed  by 
law.  lie  must  provide  an  official  seal  for  the  authentication 
of  his  acts  as  a  commercial  notai-y,  and  keep  a  register  of  such 
,acts  and  give  certified  copies  theietroui,  when  required,  and  on 
payment  of  his  legal  fees. 

The  notary  has  authority  to  administer  oaths  in  all  mat- 
ters incident  to  his  office  :  to  take  the  acknowledgment  or 
proof  of  instruments  of  writing  relating  to  commerce  or  navi- 
gation, and  to  certify  his  acts  under  his  official  seal ;  to 
demand  acceptance  and  payment  of  commercial  paper,  and  to 
protest  the  same,  and  to  exercise  such  other  powers  as,  accord- 
ing to  commercial  usage  or  the  laws  of  this  State,  may  belong 
to  notaries  public. 

In  addition  to  his  powers  as  commercial  notary,  the 
notary  has  tlie  authority  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  take  and 
certify  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  conveyances,  and  to 
administer  oaths,  and  to  take  and  certify  affidavits,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  ■^ame  fees  therefor.  When  acting  as  a  justice 
and  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  within  the  State,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  authentication  of  his  act  that  his  official  seal 
be  affixed;  and  in  any  case,  when  so  acting,  his  seal  is  to  be 
affixed  only  at  the  re(iuest  of  the  party  for  whom  the  service 
is  rendered,  and  he  is  then  entitled  to  an  additional  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  fo/  the  seal.* 

*  In  addition  to  tlie^e  c'i>iiiiiieriial  notaries,  wlio  ha\H  the  authority  of  a  jiisti<'e  of 
tlie  peuci^  only  to  tlie  extent  o!'  udniinisteri:i^:  oath-  ami  arhda\  its  .ml  of  takin^i  and 
levtifyiut;  a<kno\vled'znients  and  (proofs  of  ooineyances,  tlit;  Constitution,  Art.  VI, 
Sec.  'je,  ])rovides  "tluit  tlie  Oovernor  may  appoint  one  notary  i>al>lie  for  each 
election  precinct  in  count  ii-s,  and  one  for  e  uli  ward  in  cities  of  over  O.cCO  inhabi- 
tants, \\  ho.  in  additi'-n  to  the  po\sers  of  nMtar\ .  shiiM  have  and  ex.Tcise  the  >ahie 
jurj!5diotion  iis  juitice-*  of  the  peace  within  the  pri'' im-t-.  and  ward-^  for  which  they 
are  respectively  appointed." 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  approved 
February  1^,  1891,  fixes  the  following  as  the  legal  weights  per 
bushel  of  certain  agricultural  products  in  this  State,  viz : 
Wheat,  60  pounds;  shelled  corn,  56  pounds  ;  corn  in  the  ear, 
7<'  pound-^;  corn  in  shuck,  75  pounds;  peas,  60  pounds;  rye, 
56  pounds ;  oats,  o'l  j^ounds ;  barley,  47  pounds;  Irish  pota- 
toes, 60  pounds  ;  sweet  i>otatoes,  55  pounds  ;  beans,  60  pounds  ; 
dried  peaches,  unpeeled  33  pounds,  peeled  38  pounds  ;  dried 
apples,  24  pounds ;  turnijis,  55  pounds ;  meal,  46  pounds  ;  un- 
bolted m,^al,  48  pounds. 

But,  witli  these  exceptions,  the  standard  of  measure  of 
length,  surface,  weight  and  capacity  in  this  .^tate  is  that  estab- 
lished by  Congress ;  and  unless  the  parties  have  otherwise 
stipulated,  all  contracts  made  within  this  State  for  any  work 
to  be  done,  or  for  anything  to  be  sold  and  delivered,  must  be 
construed  to  have  l.teen  made  according  to  such  standard. 


INTEREST 


The  legal  rate  of  interest  in  this  State  is  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Judgments  and  decrees  for  the  payment  of  money,  other 
than  costs,  bear  interest  from  the  day  of  rendition. 

When  partial  payments  are  made,  the  interest  due  is  first 
to  be  paid,  and  the  balance  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
principal. 

All  contracts  for  the  payment  of  interest  at  a  higher  rat« 
than  eight  per  cent.,  are  usurious,  and  cannot  be  enforced 
except  as  to  the  principal;  and  if  any  interest  has  been  paid, 
the  same  must  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  judgment 
rendered  for  the  balance  only. 

THE  LAW  OF  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

What  Are  Negotiable  lustnmients,— Promissory  notes 
payable  in  money  at  a  bank  or  private  banking  house,  or  a 
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certain    place   of   payment    therein   designated,   and   bills   of 
exchange,  are  governed  Ijy  the  commercial  law. 

All  other  instruments,  so  payable,  are  governed  by  such 
law,  as  to  days  of  grace,  protest  and  notice. 

Xo  days  of  grace  are  allowed  on  any  contracts  other  than 
those  above  specitied. 

A  bill  payable  at  sight  is  entitled  to  grace,  and  must  be 
presented  for  acceptance  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  if 
refused,  notice  given. 

A  bill,  payable  so  many  days  or  months  after  sight,  is 
entitled  to  grace,  ;uid  is  properly  presented  for  payment  on 
the  last  day  of  grace. 

Negotiable  i;apcr,  payable  on  demand,  or  without  specifi- 
cation of  time,  or  exjiressly  payable  without  grace,  is  not  enti- 
tled to  grace.  Such  words  in  the  paper  as  "  without  grace,"  or 
'•  no  grace,"'  or  "  fixed,"'  dispense  with  grace. 

•  Legal  Holidays. — The  legal  holidays  in  this  State  are: 
Sunday,  Christmas  day,  January  first,  B'ebruary  twenty- 
second,  April  twenty-sixth,  July  fourth.  Good  Friday,  Mardi- 
Gras  and  Thanksgiving  Day  as  designated  by  the  Governor. 

If  the  holiday  falls  on  Sunday  the  Monday  following  is  the 
holiday.  When  paper  entitled  to  grace  or  subject  to  protest 
becomes  due  on  a  holiday,  it  must  be  taken  as  due  on  the 
next  succeeding  business  day. 

Division  of  liills. — An  inland  bill  of  exchange  is  one 
drawn  and  payable  within  this  State.  All  other  bills  are  for- 
eign 1)ills. 

Consideration. — A  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note 
imports  a  consideration  ;  but  the  consideration  maybe  inquired 
into  as  between  any  of  the  immediate  or  original  parties  ;  also, 
where  it  has  been  taken,  even  for  value,  after  it  is  overdue. 

A  valuable  consideration  will  be  presumed  in  favor  of  the 
holder  of  negotiable  paper,  acquiring  it  l>efore  maturity  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

\V)iere  the  consideration  of  a  note  or  bill  is  the  doing  of 
that  which  is  forbidden  by  law,  or  of  that  which  is  contrary 
to  good  morals,  or  violation  of  public  i)olicy,  it  is  void  as  be- 
tween the  immediate  or  original  parties;  but  the  illegality  of 
the  consideration  atlects  the  title  of  a  ^jo/ia  fde  holder,  only 
when  bv  a  statute  of  the  State,  the  instrument  is  made  void  in 
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the  hands  of  every  holder.  Notes  and  bills  made  upon  a 
gambling  consideration,  or  for  a  wager,  are  void,  even  in  the 
hands  of  a  bonafde  holder  for  value. 

As  between  the  immediate  parties,  a  note  founded  on  a 
consideration,  partly  illegal  and  partly  valid,  is  void  :  nor  can 
it  be  enforced  by  a  holder  not  shown  to  have  acquired  it  bona 
fide  before  maturity. 

No  Set  Otr. — Paper  governed  by  the  commercial  law,  nego- 
tiated before  maturity,  is  not  subject  to  set-off  or  recoupment. 

Acceptance. — No  person  can  be  charged  as  acceptor  of  a 
bill,  unless  his  acceptance  is  in  writing,  signed  by  himself  or 
his  agent.  . 

The  holder  may  require  the  acceptance  to  l)e  written  on 
the  bill,  and,  on  refusal,  protest  for  non-acceptance. 

The  acceptance  is  usually  made  by  writing  the  word  "Ac- 
cepted" across  the  face  of  the  bill,  and  adding  the  acceptor's 
signature. 

♦  A  written  unconditional  promise  to  accept   a  bill   before  it 
is  drawn  amounts  to  an  acceptance. 

The  statutory  provisions  on  the  subject  of  acceptance  do 
not  impair  the  right  of  any  person  to  whom  a  promise  to  ac- 
cept a  bill  has  been  made,  and  who,  on  the  faith  of  such  prom- 
ise, has  negotiated  the  bill  to  recover  damages  of  the  person 
making  such  promise,   on  his  refusal  to  accept  such  bill. 

Refusal  to  return  a  bill  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
is  delivered  for  acceptance,  or  within  such  other  period  as  the 
holder  may  allow,  operates  an  acceptance. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  is  not  bound  lo  receive  a  partial  or 
conditional  acceptance ;  if  he  does  so,  lie  must  abide  by  its 
terms.  Such  an  acceptance  does  not  render  the  bill  inopera- 
tive against  the  drawer,  but  the  holder  must  give  him  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  character  of  the  acceptance. 

Demaiul  of  Payment. — Where  a  note  designates  on  its 
face  a  certain  place  of  payment,  a  demand  for  payment  at  such 
place  is  necessary  to  charge  an  endorser. 

(Jii  a  note  ).>ayable  at  a  bank,  demand  of  the  cashier  is  sufti- 
cient.  When  a  bill  is  payable  at  a  bank  or  (tther  specified 
place,  a  personal  demand  of  the  acceptor  is  not  riecessary ;  })re- 
sentment  at  the  place  designated  is  sufficient. 
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Protest.— Protests  of  commercial  paper  may  be  made  by 
a  notary  public  ;  or  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  when  there  is  no 
notary,  or  he  is  absent,  or  incapable  of  acting  ;  or  if  there  is  no 
notary  at  the  place  where  the  paper  falls  due,  by  any  respectable 
inhabitant  of  the  place,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and 
in  the  form  reijuired  by  the  local  law  or  usage  of  such  place. 

Damages  on  Protest. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange, 
inland  or  foreign,  protested  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment, are  five  per  cent,  on  the  sum  drawn  for. 

Damages  on  protest  for  non-payment  cover  all  charges 
except  costs  of  protest ;  but  the  holder  may  recover  legal  in- 
terest on  the  sum  specified  in  the  bill  and  tlie  damages  there- 
on, from  the  deuiand  of  payment  and  costs  of  protest. 

If  the  bill  is  payable  in  money  of  the  United  States,  the 
damages  cover  exchange  ;  but  if  payable  in  foreign  money, 
exchange  must  be  added. 

When  the  protest  is  for  non-acceptance,  the  damages  cover 
all  charges,  except  costs  of  protest ;  but  the  holder  may  re- 
cover legal  interest,  exclusive  of  the  damages,  upon  the  sum 
specified  in  the  bill,  from  the  time  when  the  same  would  have 
become  payable,  if  accepted,  interest  on  tlie  damages  from  the 
demand  of  acceptance  and  costs  of  protest. 

Contracts  Assignable  by  Endorsement.  —  All  bonds, 
contracts  and  writings  for  the  payment  of  money  or  other 
thing,  or  the  performance  of  any  act  or  duty,  are  assignable  by 
endorsement  so  as  to  authorize  an  action  tliereon  by  each  suc- 
cessive endorser. 

Claims  against  railroad  companies,  for  injuries  to  property, 
may  be  asi:igned  in  writing,  and  each  successive  assignee  may 
sue  thereon  in  his  own  name. 

The  transfer  of  a  bond,  bill  or  note,  given  for  the  purchase 
money  of  lands,  whether  the  transfer  be  by  delivery  merely, 
or  in  writing,  expressed  to  be  with  or  without  recourse  on 
the  transferror,  passes  to  tlie  transfcrree  the  lien  of  the  vendor 
on  the  lands. 

Contracts  KfMinij-ed  to  IJe  in  Writing.— A  mortgage  of 
personal  property  must  be  in  writing  and  su)«scriV)ed  bv  the 
mortgagor.  . 

Every  ifi.reseiitation  as  to  the  eliaracter,  coiuluet,  ability, 
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trade  or  dealings  of  any  other  person,  must  be  in  writing  and 
subscribed  by  the  party  to  be  charged. 

In  the  following  cases  every  agreement  is  void,  unless  such 
agreement,  or  son^e  note  or  memorandum  thereof,  expressing 
.  the  consideration,  is  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged,  or  some  other  person  having  his  written  au- 
thority :  ' 

Plvery  agreement  which,  by  its  terms,  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed within  one  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

Every  special  promise  by  an  executor  or  administi'ator  to 
'  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate. 

Every  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or 
miscarriage  of  another. 

Ever}  agreement,  promise  or  undertaking  made  upon  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

Every  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments, or  of  any  interest  therein,  e\cei)t  leases  for  a  term  not 
longer  than  one  year,  unless  the  purchase  money,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  l»e  paid  and  the  purchaser  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
land  by  the  seller. 

Void  Contracts. — In  addition  to  the  contracts  declared 
void  unless  in  writing,  tlie  law  of  Alabama  declares  void  the 
following  contracts,  viz  : 

Every  contract  founded,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  a  gambling- 
consideration  ;  and  the  loser  may  recover  what  he  has  lost  on 
any  game  or  wager,  or  any  other  persou  may  recover  the  same 
for  the  use  of  the  loser's  wife,  or  if  he  has  no  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, or  if  he  has  no  cliild,  his  next  of  kin,  and  any  creditor  of 
the  loser  may  garnish  the  winner. 

Every  contract  made  cu  Sunday,  unless  for  tlie  advance- 
ment of  religion,  or  in  the  execution  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  work  of  charity,  or  in  case  of  necessity. 

Every  conveyance  or  assignment  of  property,  or  charge 
thereon,  and  every  bond  or  other  evidence  of  debt  given,  suit 
commenced,  decree  or  judgment  suffered,  made  with  intent  to 
hinder,  delay  or  liefraud  any  person  of  his  just  demands,  is 
void  again.-t  such  jiersoii  and  his  I'epresentatives. 

Every  deed  of  trust,  mortgage,  or  other  security,  made  to 
secure  an>-  pre-existing  debt,  is  \>nd  as  to  the  owner  of  such 
debt,  when    he  i-   r.-iiuired  to  make   any  release,  or  ti>  do  any 
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other  act  impairing  his  existing  riglits  before  sharing  therein. 
Every  deed  of  gift,  conveyance,  transfer  or  assignment, 
verbal  or  written,  of  personal  property,  made  in  trust  for  tlie 
use  of  the  person  making  the  same,  is  void  against  his  cred- 
itors, existing  or  sul)seqiUMit. 


THE  LAW  OF  DHEDS  AND  MORTGAGES. 


In  this  State,  a  deed  or  mortgage  of  land  can  be  made  only 
by  a  person  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  not  under  a 
legal  incapacity  ;  and  it  must  be  written  or  printed,  or  partly 
written  and  partly  printed,  on  parchment  or  paper,  and  signed 
at  the  foot  i>y  the  contracting  party,  or  his  agent  having  writ- 
ten authority.     It   he   is   not  alile  to  sign  his  name,  then  his 

1.  name  must  1)6  written  for  him,  with  the  words, '•  his  mark," 
written  against  the  same,  or  nver  it. 

-  An  instrument  so  made,  to  lie  valid  at  all  as  a  deed  or 
mortgage  of  land,  must  be  attested  by  one  witness,  or,  where 
the  party  cannot  write,  by  two  witnesses,  who  are  able  to 
write,  and  who  must  write  their  names  as  witnesses;  or  the 
instrument  must  be  acknowledged  liefure  some  proper  ot^cer, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  Xo  witness  is  necessary 
when  the  instrument  is  properly  acknowledged." 

A  deed  or  mortgage  of-  land  wUnessed  only,  is  sufticient, 
without  ai.'knowledgment  or  probate,  as  against  the  grantor 
and  all  persons  who  are  nut  purciiasers  for  value,  without 
notice  ;  and  it  may  also  be  admitted  to  record,  and,  when 
recorded,  0i)erates  as  notice.    But  to  make  the  instrument  self- 

.  proving,  and  pro\able  Ijy  a  transcript  when  it  is  lost  or 
destroyed  or  out  of  the  i)ower  of  the  party  to  produce,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  or  proved  in  accordance  with  huv,  and 
recorded  within  twelve  months  from  its  date;  and  to  have 
the  benetit  of  these  }>rlvileges,  if  the  instrument  has  been 
admitted  to  record  on  }>rooj\  it  mu>t  lie  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses. 

*  .\ikH'iuliM|.j;iiieiit  ili-iifii-f -i  witli  the  ii^-i-i'^-icy  i>f  wiiiie^ses,  even  tlioiii;!!  tli** 


Ui    l)ih:/ 
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Conveyances  by  married  women  of  lands  or  stocks  must  be 
attested  by  two  witnesses  or  acknowledged. 

A  mortgage  of  personal  property  is  valid  if  made  in  writ- 
ing and  subscribed  by  the  mortgagor,  even  if  without  witnesses 
or  acknowledgment ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  to  .record,  and 
will  operate  as  notice.  But  to  make  it  self-proving  and  prov- 
able by  a  transcript,  as  in  case  of  a  mortgage  of  land,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  or.  witnessed  and  proved,  and  recorded 
within  twelve  months  from  its  date,  the  same  as  if  it  was  a 
mortgage  of  land. 

A  crop -grower  may  mortgage  his  crop  before  it  is  planted, 
and  such  mortgage  conveys  the  legal  title  to  the  crop  ;  but  no 
such  mortgage  is  valid  to  convey  the  legal  title  if  executed 
prior  to  January  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  planted. 

-  Powers  of  attorney,  or  other  instruments  conferring  au- 
thority to  convey  property,  niay  be  proved  or  acknowledged 
in  the  same  manner,  and  are  received  as  evidence  to  the 
same  extent  as  conveyances. 

A  deed  or  mortgage  of  land  must  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  lies. 

A  mortgage  of  personal  property  must  be  recorded  m  the 
office  of  such  judge  in'  the  county  in  which  the  mortgagor 
resides  ;  and  if  before  the  lien  is  satisfied  the  property  is 
removed  to  another  county,  the  mortgage  must  be  again 
recorded,  within  six  months  from  such  removal,  in  the  county 
to  which  it  is  removed.  The  instrument  operates  as  a  record 
from  the  day  of  its  delivery  to  the  judge,  and  a  receipt  for  it 
may  be  required. 

A  mortgage  of  land,  to  secure  a  debt  created  at  its  date,  is 
void  as  to  purchasers  for  value,  mortgagees  and  judgment 
creditors,  without  notice,  unless  recorded  within  thirty  days 
from  its  date  ;  and  a  mortgage  to  secure  any  other  debt  is  void 
as  against  such  persons,  unless  it  has  been  recorded  V>efore  the 
accrual  of  the  right  of  any  such  person. 

A  mortgage  of  personal  property  is  inoperative  against 
I'urchasers  and  creditors  without  notice,  until  recorded,  unless 
the  [troperty  is  mortgaged  wiien  brought  into  this  State,  in 
which  case  four  months  are  alloAved  for  recording ;  and  if  such 
property  is  removed  to  a  ditlerent  county  from  that  in  which 
tin*  grantor  resides,  the   uiortgag-e  must  be  lecorded   in  such 
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other  county  within  six'  months  from  such  removal,  to  huve 
effect  against  such  persons. 

Personal  property  conveyed  in  consideration  of  marriage, 
when  the  possession  remains  with  the  husband,  or  husband 
and  wife,  must  be  taken  as  the  property  of  the  husband 
in  favor  of  purchasers  without  notice  and  creditors,  unless  the 
conveyance  is  recorded  in  the  county  of  the  husband's  resi- 
dence within  twelve  months  alter  such  possession  commenced 
in  this  State ;  and  if  the  husband  removes  to  another  county, 
within  four  months  after  such  removal. 

'  A  loan  of  personal  property,  not  in  writing,  vests  an  abso- 
lute estate  in  the  person  in  possession,  as  to  purchasers  and 
creditors  of  such  person,  after  three  years,  unless  within  that 
time  action  be  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  the  property. 
.  Parol  gifts  of  personal  property  are  inoperative  until  the 
custody,  control,  management  and  use  of  the  property  pass 
from  the  donor  to  the  donee,  and  is  possessed  by  such  donee  or 
his  agent:  when  the  donee  is  a  minor  living  with  his  parents, 
or  either  of  them,  the  possession  of  the  father,  or  parent  with 
whom  he  is  living,  is  the  possession  of  the  child. 

All  loans  in  writing,  wills,  or  conveyances  creating  estates 
in  personal  property,  on  condition,  in  reversion,  or  remainder, 
or  in  which  the  use  is  separated  from  the  right,  other  than  the 
conveyances  above  specified,  and  under  which  possession  is 
suffered  to  remain  for  three  years  with  the  party  entitled  to 
the  estate  or  use,  vests  an  absolute  estate  in  the  person  so 
having  possession,  as  to  creditors  and  purchasers  of  such  per- 
son, unless  such  loan,  will  or  conveyance  is  recorded  within 
such  time  in  the  county  where  such  property  is. 

Whenever  any  person,  having  an  estate  for  life  or  years  in 
personal  property,  removes  to  this  State  with  such  property, 
the  conveyance  creating  such  estate  must  be  recorded  in  the 
county  to  which  it  is  brought,  within  twelve  months  there- 
after; and  if  such  property  is  removed  to  another  county,  then 
in  such  county,  within  four  months  after  its  removal  thereto  ; 
or  such  property  must  be  taken  to  vest  absolutely  in  such  per- 
son, as  to  purchasers  and  creditors  without  notice. 

A  seal  is  not  necessary  to  convey  the  legal  title  to  land,  if 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  grantor  from  the  whole  instru- 
ment. 
1.0 
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Conveyances  of  land  are  construed  as  conveyances  of  the 
fee,  unless  the  contrary  clearly  appears. 

P'ees  tail  are  made  fees  simple. 

Cantingent  remainders  operate  as  executory  devises. 

The  rule  in  Shelley's  case  is  abolished. 

Livery  of  seisin  and  attornment  of  tenant  are  dispensed 
with. 

No  survivorship  between  joint  tenants. 

No  leasehold  estate  can  be  created  for  a  longer  term  than 
twenty  years. 

Warranty  by  tenant  for  life  is  void  as  against  the  remain- 
derman or  reversioner,  and  he  cannot  defeat  the  estate  of  such. 

In  all  conveyances  of  estates  in  fee,  tlie  words  "grant,"' 
"bargain,"  "sell,"  or  either  of  them,  unless  it  otherwise  clearly 
appears  from  the  conveyance,  operate  as  a  covenant  of  war- 
ranty that  the  grantor  was  seised  of  an  indefeasible  estate  in 
fee  simi)le,  free  from  encumbrances  done  or  suffered  by  the 
grantor,  except  rents  and  services  reserved,  and  also  for  quiet 
enjoyment  against  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

Lands  may  be  conveyed  to  the  wife  and  children,  oi-  cliil- 
dren  only,  severally,  successively  and  jointly,  and  to  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  the  survivor,  if  they  come  of  age,'  and  in  default 
thereof,  over;  but  conveyances  to  other  than  the  wife  and 
children,  or  children  only,  cannot  extend  beyond  three  lives  in 
being  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance,  and  ten  years  thereafter. 

Trusts  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation  only  can  have  no 
effect  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years,  unless  when  for  the 
benefit  of  a  minor  in  being  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance,  or,  if 
by  will,  at  the  death  of  the  testator;  in  which  case  the  trust 
may  extend  to  the  termination  of  such  minority. 

A  power  to  sell  in  a  mortgage  of  land  is  part  of  the 
security,  and  may  be  executed  l)y  the  assignee  or  transferree 
of  the  mortgage.  ] 

Every  trust  concerning  land  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  | 

by  the  party  creating  the  same,  or  by  his  agent  having  ^-ritten  1 

authority,  and  must  be  recorded  in  the  county  where  the  land  1 

lies,  to  operate  as  notice.  1 

All  powers  to  dispose  of  lands  must  be  executed  as  convey-  ^ 

ances:  if  the  power  is  confined  to  a  disposition  by  will,  the  1 

executi'iii  nuist  be  l>v  will.  •  | 
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,      The  payment  of  a  mortgage  debt,  whether  the  mortgage  is._ 
of  real  or  personal  property,  divests  the  title  passing  by  the 
mortgage. 

The  liolder  of  a  mortgage,  who  has  received  partial  pay- 
ment, if  tlie  mortgage  is  of  record,  must,  on  the  written 
request  of  tlie  mortgagor,  or  of  a  judgment  creditor,  or  other 
creditor  of  the  mortgagor  having  a  lien  or  claim  on  the  prop- 
erty mortgaged,  or  of  a  purchaser  from  the  mortgagor,' enter 
on  the  margin  of  the  record  of  the  mortgage,  the  date  and 
amount  of  such  ]iartial  payment,  and  failing  for  thirty  days 
"after  such  request  to  make  such  entry,  he  forfeits  to  the  party 
two  hundred  dollars.  If  the  mortgage  has  been  fully  satisfied, 
the  holder  must,  on  a  like  request,  enter  the  fact  on  the 
record,  and  failing  for  three  months  after  request  to  make  such 
entry,  he  forfeits  to  the  party  making  the  request  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  unless  there  is  a  suit  pending  in  which  the  fact 
of  .satisfaction  is  contested.  Such  entry  of  full  satisfaction 
operates  a  release  of  the  mortgage,  and  is  a  bar  to  all  suits 
thereon  at  law  or  in  equity. 

Redemption  ol  Laiul. — Land  sold  under  execution  or  de- 
cree, or  under  any  deed  of  trustor  mortgage,  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  debtor  within  two  years  on  his  paying  or  tendering  to 
the  purchaser  the  purchase  money,  with  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num thereon,  and  all  other  lawful  charges ;  provided,  posses- 
sion has  been  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  within  ten  days  after 
the  sale,  by  the  debtor,  if  in  his  possession,  on  demand  of  the 
purchaser,  or  his  vendee.  And  if  restitution  of  possession  be 
refused,  it  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  unlawful  detainer. 

A  judgment  creditor,  who,  in  good  faith,  and  otherwise 
than  by  confession,  had  obtained  judgment  before  the  sale,  or 
within  two  years  thereafter,  may  likewise  redeem  by  paying 
ov  tendering  to  the  purchaser  the  purchase  money  and  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum  thereon,  and  all  lawful  charges  ;  and  also 
ciediting  the  debtor  on  the  judgment  with  a  sum  not  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.  But  if  the 
purchaser  agrees  to  credit,  and  does  credit  the  debtor,  upon  his 
judgment,  with  a  like  amount,  he  may  retain  the  land,  unless 
the  creditor  further  offers  to  credit  the  debtor,  with  an  addi- 
tional sum,  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  original  purchase 
money,  when,  unless  the  purchaser  meets  this  further  otf'er 
the  creditor  is  entitled  to  the  land. 
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One  creditor  may  in  like  manner,  williin  Iavo  years  from 
the  sale,  redeem  from  another  creditor ;  and  in  that  case,  the 
creditor  otl'ering  to  redeem  must  pay  or  tender  to  the  creditor 
in  possession  the  purchase  money  and  ten  percent,  per  annum 
thereon,  and  must  olt'er  to  credit  the  debtor  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  ;  and  a  creditor  has  also  the  right  to  re- 
cover possession  in  an  action  of  unlawful  detainer.  Any  per- 
son offering  to  redeem,  must  pay  to  the  person  in  possession 
the  value  of  all  permanent  improvements  made  by  him  after 
he  acquired  title. 


THE  LAW  OF  DOWER. 


The  widow  is  entitled  to  dower  in  the  following  lands  of 
her  husband  :* 

Lands  of  which  he  was  seised  in  fee  during  the  marriage. 

Lands  of  which  another  was  seised  in  fee  to  his  use. 

Lands  to  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a  perfect 
equity,  having  paid  all  the  purchase  money. 

If  the  husband's  estate  is  solvent,  and  he  leaves  no  lineal 
descendants,  she  is  entitled  to  be  endowed  of  one-half  of  such 
lands  ;  if  he  leaves  no  lineal  descendants,  and  his  estate  is  in- 
solvent, to  one-third  of  such  lands  ;  if  he  leaves  lineal  descend- 
ants, to  one-third  of  such  lands  whether  his  estate  is  solvent 
or  insolvent. 

A  wife,  if  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  can  relinquish 
dower  by  joining  with  her  husband  in  the  conveyance  or  by 
joining  him  in  a  i)Ower  of  attorney  authorizing  a  conveyance  or 
subsequent  to  the  husband's  conveyance,  by  a  separate  instru- 
ment by  her  ;  and  in  either  case  her  signature  must  be  attested 
by  two  witnesses  who  can  write,  or  duly  acknowledged  by  her. 

A  wife  joining  in  her  husband's  conveyance,  is  not  bound 
individually  or  as  to  her  separate  estate,  by  his  covenant  of 
warranty ;  and  such  act  has  the  effect  only  of  relinquishing 
her  dower  uiiless  she  specially  covenants  to  bind  her  separate 
estate. 

The  widow  may  retain  possession  of  the  dwelling  house, 
where  her  husband  most  usually  resided  next  before  his  death, 

-  0'wer  is  an  estate  for  tlie  life  of  the  wiiiow. 
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with  the  offices  and  buildings  appurtenant  thereto,  and  the 
plantation  connected  therewith,  until  her  dower  is  assigned 
her^frpie  of  rent;  and  when  the  estate  of  the  husband  is  sol- 
vent, and  the  heirs  will  not  be  prejudiced,  the  dwelling  house 
may  be  assigne<l  as  dower,  in  lieu  of  dower  in  the  land. 

If  the  wife  has  a  separate  estate,  and  such  estate,  exclusive 
of  the  rents, ^income  and  profits,  is  equal  to  or  greater  in  value 
than  her  dower  interest  and  distributive  share  in  her  hus- 
band's estate,  estimating  her  dower  interest  in  his  lands  at 
seven  years  rent  of  the  dower  interest,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  in  or  distribution  of  her  husband's  estate. 

If  her  separate  estate  be  less  in  value  than  her  dower  in- 
terest and  distributive  share  in  her  husband's  estate,  then  so 
much  is  allowed  her  as  with  her  separate  estate,  would  be 
equal  to  her  dower  and  distributive  share,  if  she  had  no  sep- 
arate estate. 

Proceedings  or  suits  for  dower,  when  the  rights  of  an 
alieiiee  of  the  husband,  or  any  one  claiming  under  such  alienee 
are  involved,  are  barred,  unless  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  death  of  the  husband. 


THE  WIFE'S  SEPARATE  ESTATE. 


All  property  of  the  wife,  held  by  her  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage, or  to  which  she  may  become  entitled  after  the  marriage, 
in  any  manner,  is  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  liabilities  of  her  husband.  But  property  con- 
veyed to  an  active  trustee  for  the  wife's  benefit,  is  not  her  sepa- 
rate proi^erty  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  same. 

The  earnings  of  the  wife  are  her  separate  property ;  ])ut 
she  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  or 
for  her  husband,  or  to  or  for  the  family. 

All  damages  which  the  wife  may  l)e  entitled  to  recover  for 
injury  to  her  jierson,  or  reputation,  are  her  separate  property. 

The  liusband  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  or  engagements  of 
the  wife,  contracted  or  entered  into  before  mavriiigt.',  or  for 
torts  c-ommitted  Vty  her  Ijefore  marriage;  but  therefor  she 
remains  liable  and  suaVile  as  if  she  were  sole. 
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The  husband  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  or  engagements  of 
the  wife,  contracted  or  entered  into  after  marriage,  or  for  her 
torts  in  the  commission  of  which  he  does  not  participate;  but 
the  wife  is  liable  for  such  debts  or  engagements  entered  into 
with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  in  writing,  or  for  her  torts, 
and  is  suable  therefor  as  if  she  were  sole. 

The  wife  has  full  legal  capacity  to  contra(;t  in  writing  as  if 
she  were  sole,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband. 

The  wife  must  sue  alone,  at  law  or  in  equity,  upon  all  con- 
tracts made  by  or  with  her,  or  for  the  recovery  of  her  separate 
property,  or  for  injuries  to  such  property,  or  for  its  rents, 
ineoiue  or  profits,  or  for  all  injuries  to  her  person  or  property  ; 
and  upon  all  contracts  made  by  her,  or  engagements  into 
which  she  enters,  and  for  all  torts  committed  by  her,  she  must 
be  sued  as  if  she  were  sole. 

L  If  the  husband  be  no>i  compos  me7itis,  or  has  abandoned  his 
wife,  or  is  a  non-resident  of  this  State,  or  is  imprisoned  under 
a  conviction  for  crime  for  a  period  exceeding  two  years,  the 
wife  may  alienate  her  lands  as  if  she  were  sole;  but  otherwise 
the  husband  must  give  his  assent  by  joining  in  the  con- 
veyance. 

The  personal  property  of  the  wife  may  be  disposed  of  by 
the  husband  and  wife,  by  parol  or  otherwise,  and  if  the  hus- 
band is  living  apart  from  the  wife,  without  fault  upon  her 
part,  or  if  he  be  of  unsound  mind,  the  wife  may  dispose  of  her 
personal  property  as  if  she  were  sole. 

The  husband  and  wife  may  contract  with  each  other,  but 
contracts  between  them  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  law  as  to 
contracts  by  and  between  persons  standing  in  confidential 
relations  ;  and  the  wife  cannot,  directly  or  indirectly,  become 
the  surety  for  the  husband. 

The  wife,  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  husband, 
filed  and  recorded  in  the  ofiice  of  the  judge  of  probate,  of  the 
county  of  their  residence,  and  of  the  county  in  which  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on,  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  business  as  if 
she  were  sole ;  and  the  consent  of  the  husband  is  not  neces- 
sary, if  he  is  of  unsound  mind,  or  has  abandoned  his  wife,  or 
is  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  or  is  imprisoned  under  convic- 
tion for  crime. 
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A  married  woman  may  dispose  of  her  separate  estate  by 
will.*. 

-.  On  the -death  of  a  married  woman,  intestate,  the  husband 
is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  personalty  of  her  separate  estate 
absolutely,  and  to  the  use  of  the  realty  during  his  life,  unless 
a  chancery  court  has  divested  him  of  all  control  over  it,  in  the 
niode  and  for  the  causes  provided  by  the  Cotle. 

If  the  separate  estate  of  a  widow,  exclusive  of  the  rents, 
income  and  profits,  equals  or  exceeds  in  value  her  dower  inter- 
est and  distributive  share  in  her  husband's  estate,  estimating 
her  dower  interest  at  seven  years'  rent,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  or,  distribution  of  her  husband's  estate.  But  if  it  be 
less  in  value,  she  is  allowed  so  much  as,  with  her  separate 
estate,  would  be  equal  to  lier  dower  and  distributive  share  in 
such  estate,  as  if  she  had  no  separate  estate. 

The  wife,  in  her  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  a  trustee, 
may  insure  the  life  of  her  husband  for  the  benefit  of  herself, 
or  "for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  any  child  or  children  of  the 
marriage.  Or  the  husband  or  father  may  insure  his  life  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife,  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  for  the  benefit  of  his  minor  child  or  children,  and  such 
insurance  is  exempt  from  liability  for  his  debts  or  engage- 
ments, or  for  his  torts,  or  any  penalty  or  damages  recoverable 
of  him,  if  the  annual  premiums  thereon  do  not  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars;  or  if  such  premiums  exceed,  five  hundred 
dollars,  then  to  the  extent  of  the  insurance  wliich  an  annual 
premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  would  purchase. 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF    ALIENS. 


An  alien,  resident  or  non-resident,  of  this  State,  has  all 
the  rights  of  a  native  citizen,  so  far  as  concerns  the  acqui- 
sition, holding  and  disi)Osing  of  property,  real  and  personal, 
in  this  State,  whether  by  purcliase,  descent  or  devise. 


*  But  j^lie  nui'-t  !ic  of  sound  miml,  ami  twoiity-oiif  years  ul'  aye  if   il  is 
roalty,  ami  i-ij'liticu  years  of  age  if  (■f  iMTsniialty. 
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GENERAL  ASSIGNWEMTS— RELEASES— COMPROMISES 


Eveiy  general  assignment,  by  which  a  preference  or  pri- 
ority of  payment  is  given  to  one  or  more  creditors,  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  equally.* 

All  receipts,  releases  and  discharges  in  writing,  whether  of 
a  debt  of  record,  or  a  contract  under  seal,  or  otherwise,  have 
effect  according  to  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

•  All  settlements  in  writing,  made  in  good  faith,  for  the 
composition  of  debts,  operate  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  though  no  release  under  seal  is  given  and  no  new  con- 
sideration has  passed. 


ARBITRATION.- 


Courts  are  required  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  suits 
pending  before  them  by  references  to  arbitrators,  chosen  by 
the  parties.  When  no  suit  is  pending,  the  parties  to  any  con- 
troversy may  refer  the  matter  to  arbitrators,  chosen  by  them- 
selves, and  tlieir  award,  made  pursuant  to  law,  has  the  force 
of  a  judgment. 


PROPERTY    EXEMPT. t 


The  following  property  is  exempt  in  this  State  from  levy 
and  sale  for  the  payment  of  debts  :  | 

lu  Favor  of  Owner. —  During  his  life  and  occupancy,  § 

*A  general  a^si;iument  is  one  which  euiliraces  all.  or  substantially  all,  of  tlie 
(lel)tor's  pro]ierty. 

t  For  the  constitutional  provision^  on  the  subject  of  property  excnii)tions,  see 
Constitution,  Art.  X.  ante. 

t  A  jiiil^;iiicnc  f(.r  a  tort  is  not  a  (lel'l,  anil  the  rii:ht  of  exemption  cannot  be  as- 
serted ;i:rainst  it;  nor  is  a  juiiinncnt  f^r  a  statutory  penalty  a  ilrhf  ai;ainst  which  the 
ri;rbt  ol  exerr])tion  may  be  claimeil.  The  law  of  force  at  the  creation  of  a  <lebt  gov- 
erns as  to  exemptions. 

§  Actual  occupanty  is  an  indispensable  element  of  every  valid  claim  of  home- 
stead; but  teiujior.iry  absence  with  intentiiiu  to  return  will  not  forfeit.  And  when 
.a  declaratiiin  ot  <  laiin  to  a  homestead  exemption  has  been  tiled  in  the  oihce  of  the 
ju'd^e  of  pr>ib:\t«',  leavinjr  the  hunestead  temporarily,  i.r  leasitiu' it.  will  not  i>i-erate 
an  abandipunicnt  of  it.  A  \oluntary  sale  is  a  waiter  of  the  ri;;ht  of  liomestead  ex- 
emption; the  right  iloes  not  follow  and  attach  to  the  purchase  money. 
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the  homestead  *  of  every  resident  t  of  this  State,  ^ith  the  im- 
provements and  appurtenances,  not  exceeding  in  value  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  area  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.f 

If  the  homestead  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars  in  value,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  area,  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  sherift",  under  an  order  of  the  court  in  which  the  con- 
lest  is  pending,  must,  if  practicable,  allot  the  homestead  by 
metes  and  bounds,  and  if  this  is  impractica))le  the  slierilf  must 
sell  the  homestead  and  pay  over  to  the  defendant  two  thous- 
and dollars  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  personal  property:?  of  such  resident  to  the  value  of  one 
thousard  dollars,  to  be  selected  by  him.jj 

AH  necessary  and  proper  wearing  apparel  for  himself  and 
family. 
_  All  family  portraits  or  pictures. 

v\ll  books  used  in  the  family. 

Family  burial  lots  and  church  pews. 

From  tlariilslnneni,  Etc. — The  Avages  or  other  compen- 
sation of  laborers  or  employes,  residents  of  this  State,  for  per- 
sonal services,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 

Ill  Favor  of  Owiier-s  Widow  jiiid  Minor  Children.— The 
homestead,  as  above,  of  any  resident  of  the  State,  leaving  sur- 
viving him  a  widow  and  minor  child  or  children,  or  either,  is 
exempt  from  administration  and  the  payment  of  debts,  in  fa- 
vor of  such  during  the  life  of  the  widow,  or  the  minority  of  the 
child  or  children,  whichever  may  last  terminate,  and  the  same 
may  be  retained  by  them,  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  the 
estate  is  solvent  or  insolvent,  and  if  the  estate  is  insolvent  it 
shall  vest  in  them  absolutelv.'j"  ** 


*It  must  be  a  hoinestenfl.  u~c<l  and  nccupieil  as  a  liomr,  not  onlinavy  real  estate, 
•without  rej;aril  to  its  use.  Leased  premises,  or  houses  erected  on  lea-nl  i>ri'iaJ-es. 
which  the  lessee  Las  tlie  right  of  removing  on  tlie  termination  of  t)ie  lease,  are  the 
subjects  uf  lioniestead. 

t  Only  residents  of  the  State  are  entitled  t<>  homestead. 

+  The  Legislature  cannot  reduce  the  constitutional  exemption,  but  may  increase 
or  enlarge  it. 

§"  Personal  property."  as  hero  used,  include- moTiey,  and  choses  in  action,  as 
well  as  any  other  siiecies  of  jiersonal  i>roperty. 

I!  The  only  limitation  on  the  right  of  selection  is  that  the  property  ^eUt  ted  must 
not  exceed  in  value  one  tliousand  dollars. 

•"Having  a  separate  estate  does  mitle-sen  the  widow's  exemption  right>  .uid  her 
dower  rlu'ht  is  ni)  bar. 

**The  willow  and  minors  must  be  bonn  jUle  resiilents  of  this  State,  at  the  tiiue  of 
the  death  of  the  liusbaml  or  father,  to  be  entitled  to  tlu>e  exemptions. 
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If  the  decedent,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  no  homestead 
exempt,  his  widow  and  minor  child  or  children,  or  either,  ar^ 
entitled  to  the  equivalent  of  the  homestead  exemption  out  o^ 
any  other  real  estate  owned  by  him. 

All  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  decedent  and  of  the  widow 
and  minor  children. 

All  yarn  and  cloth  on  hand  intended  for  family  use. 

All  books  kept  for  use  in  the  family.  All  family  portraits 
and  pictures. 

All  grain,  stores  and  groceries  on  hand  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  family  for  twelve  months  after  the  decedent's 
deatji. 

All  bedding  and  household  and  kitchen  furniture  necessary 
for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  family.  All  the  foregoing  per- 
sonal property  to  be  selected  by  the  widow,  or,  if  there  is  no 
.widow,  or  she  fails  to  act,  by  tiie  guardian  of  the  minor  child 
or  children. 

Personal  property  of  the  decedent  to  the  value  of  one  thous- 
and dollars,  to  be  selected  and  set  apart  for  the  widow  and 
minor  children. 

The  homestead  exemption  in  favor  of  the  widow  and  minor 
children  is  not  forfeited  by  a  removal,  so  long  as  such  widow 
and  children,  continue  to  reside  permanently  hi  this  State,  and 
their  temporary  absence  from  the  State  does  not  defeat  the 
right. 

Alienation  of  the  Iloniostead.— Xo  mortgage,  deed,  or 
other  conveyance  of  the  homestead  by  a  married  man  is  valid 
without  the  voluntary  signature,  and  assent  of  the  wife,  which 
must  be  shown  by  her  examination,  separate  and  apart  from 
him,  before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  take  acknowledg- 
ments of  deeds,  and  the  certificate  of  such  otHcer  upon,  or  at- 
tached to  such  mortgage,  deed  or  other  conveyance. 

Lions  oil  the  Ifomestead.— The  exemption  laws  do  not 
prevent  any  lien  attaching  to  the  homestead  in  favor  of  any 
laborer,  mechanic  or  material  man  for  work  and  labor  done,  or 
for  materials  furnished,  or  in  favor  of  any  vendor  for  unpaid 
purchase  money,  nor  alfect  any  deed,  mortgage  or  lien  on  such 
homestead,  l.-nvfully  executed  or  created. 

-  Waiver  of  Exeniptions. — Any  person  by  an  instrument 
in  writing  may  waive  his  right  to  an  exemption  in  any  prop- 
erty. 

\ 
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As  to  personal  property  the  waiver  may  be  made  by  a  sep- 
arate instrument  in  writing,  subscribed  by  the  party,  or  it 
may  be  included  in  any  bond,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory 
note,  or  other  written  contract. 

As  to  the  homestead,  the  waiver  must  be  by  a  separate  in- 
strument in  writing,  subscribed  by  the  party  and  attested  by 
one  witness  ;  and,  if  the  party  is  a  mariied  man,  such  waiver  is 
not  valid  without  the  voluntary  signature  and  assent  of  the 
wife,  shown  and  acknowledged  as  required  in  cases  of  the  con- 
veyance of  the  homestead. 

V 

THE  LAW  OF  LllZNS. 


Lien  of  Judgnieiit. — A  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of 
record  of  this  State,  for  the  payment  of  money,  filed  and  reg- 
istered in  the  probate  ofiice  of  any  county  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  is  a  lien  upon  all  the  property  of  the  defend- 
ant, subject  to  levy  and  sale,  in  such  county,  from  the  date  of 
such  registration,  and  the  lien  continues  for  ten  years  from 
such  date,  and  is  notice  to  all  persons. 

If  the  registration  has  been  made  within  a  year  from  the 
time  the  judgment  or  decree  was  rendered,  execution  thereon 
may  be  issued  at  any  time  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
the  rendition  of  the  judgment  or  decree,  and  that  whether 
execution  has  been  previously  issued  or  not  on  the  same. 

Lieu  of  Execution. — A  writ  of  fieri  facias  is  a  lien  upon 
the  property  of  the  defendant,  subject  to  levy  and  sale,  only 
from  the  time  that  it  is  received  by  the  olhcer  authorized  to 
execute  it,  and  only  in  the  county  ;  and  the  lien  continues  so 
long  as  the  writ  is  regularly  sued  out,  without  the  lapse  of 
an  entire  term  ;  and  the  plaintiit'  may  sue  out  branch  and  alias 
writs. 

Executions  issued  by  justices  of  the  peace  are  liens,  on  the 
property  on  which  they  are  levied,  from  the  time  of  the  levy 
only. 

Lieu  of  Attju-lnneut,  Etc. — Attncliments  and  garnish- 
ments create  liens  trcm  lli-.'  time  of  tlu'  levy  of  the  writ. 

Lieu  of  3Iechanics,  Ete.— Hvcry  j'crsf.n  or  coriioration 
who  does  work  upon  or  furnishes  material   or  macliinery  of 
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any  kind,  for  any  building,  improvement  or  utility  on  land,  or 
for  altering,  repairing  or  beautifying  the  same,  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  owner,  or  his  agent,  architect,  trustee,  contrac- 
tor or  sub-contractor,  has  a  lien  therefor  on  such  building,  im- 
provement or  utility,  and  on  the  land  on  which  the  same  is 
situated,  to  the  extent  in  ownership  of  all  the  interest  of  such 
owner  tlierein,  and  in  area  of  the  entire  lot  of  land,  and  in  ad- 
dition tliereto,  has  a  lien  for  all  costs  and  for  an  attorney's  fee, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars. 

Lien  of  Blacksmiths. — Every  blacksmith,  wood  work- 
man, or  other  mechanic,  has  a  lien,  for  his  labor  and  material, 
on  every  article  made  or  repaired  by  him,,  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  for  whom  made  or  repaired,  or  to  whom  sold,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser  with  notice,  enforceable  by  attachment, 
within  six  months  after  the  demand  V)ecomes  due. 

Lieu  on  Water  Craft.— A  lien,  enforceable  within  six 
months  after  the  demand  becomes  due,  exists  on  every  water 
craft  built,  repaired,  fitted,  furnished,  supplied  or  victualed, 
within  this  State,  for  work  and  material  done  or  supplied  by 
any  person  within  this  State,  about  the  same,  and  for  the 
wages  of  the  master,  laborers,  stevedores  and  ship  keeper  in 
preference  to  other  liens  for  debts  owing  by  the  owners. 


LIENS  IN  FAVOR  OF  LANDLORDS.* 


For  Rent  of  Farm  Lands  and  Advances.— A  landlord 
has  a  lien  enforceable  by  attachment,  which  has  preference 
over  all  other  liens,  on  the  crop  grown  on  rented  lands  for  rent 
for  the  current  year,  and  for  advances  of  money  or  other  thing 
of  value,  either  by  him  directly,  or  liy  another  at  his  instance 
or  request,  or  for  which  he  became  legally  liable  at  or  before 
the  time  sucli  advances  were  made,  for  the  sustenance  or  well 
being  of  the  tenant  or  his  family,  or  for  preparing  the  ground 
for  cultivation,  or  cultivating,  gathering,  saving,  handling  or 
preparing  the  crop  for  market ;  and,  also,  on  all  articles  ad- 

•,Tlii- law  nf  nprricultural  licii5  is  re<ii)i-<ii';\l,  ami  \vli<>re  the  lalioier  works  for  a 
pnrtof  tlic>  tri>ii.  Ill- lia- a  lien  iiiii.n  the  L-r.>i)  t..r  his  [.art.  I'lifdiceaMe  in  the  same 
nianiu-r  ami  under  the  sanu-  C(.n<litiuns  as  the  lien  in  favor  of  the  Ian  Uonl. 
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vanced,  and  on  all  property  purchased  with  money  advanced,  or 
■  obtaineci  by  barter  in  exeliange  for  articles  advanced,  for  the 
aggregate  price  or  valaeof  such  articles  and  projjcrty  ;  and,  un- 
less otherwise  stipulated,  sucli  rent  and  advances  become  due 
and  payable  on  the  iTith  day  of  December  of  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  grown. 

When  the  tenant  fails  to  pay  any  part  of  such  rent  or  ad- 
vances, and  continues  his  tenancy  under  the  same  landlord,  on 
the  feame  or  other  lands,  the  balance  due  is  treated  as  advances 
for  the  next  succeeding  year,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  original  lien  continues,  and  a  lien  also  attaches  to  the  crop 
of  such  succeeding  year. 

The  landlord's  claim  for  rent  and  advances,  or  for  either,  is 
assig^Iiable  by  Iwni  so  as  to  vest  in  the  assignee  all  the  land- 
lord's rights  and  remedies. 

For  Rent  of  Storeboiises  and  Olhor  IJuildiiigs.— The 
landlord  of  any  storehouse,  dwelling  house,  or  other  building, 
has  a  lien,  enforceable  by  attachment,  on  the  goods,  furniture 
and  effects  of  "the  tenant,  for  his  rent,  which  is  superior  to  all 
other  liens,  except  those  for  taxes  ;  and  this  lien  is  assignable, 
so  as  to  vest  in  the  assignee  all  the  huidlord's  rights  and 
remedies. 

Lien  of  Persons  Farming  on  Shares. — Persons  farming 
on  shares,  or  raising  crops  by  joint  contributions,  have  each  a 
lien,  enforceable  by  attachment,  upon  the  interest  of  the  other 
in  the  crop  for  any  balance  due  for  provisions,  supplies,  teams, 
materials,  labor,  services  and  money,  orjeither,  furnished  to  aid 
in  cultivating  and  gathering  such  crop,  unde]-  contract,  or  fur- 
nished when  the  interest  of  such  crop  requires  it,  in  case  of  a 
failure  of  either  to  contribute  the  amount  and  means  as  agreed 
upon. 

Lien  of  Agricnltural  La])orers  and  Superintendents. 
—Agricultural  laborers  and  superintendents  have  a  lien,  en- 
forceable by  attachment,  within  six  months  after  the  work  is 
done,  upon  the  crop  of  the  current  year,  for  labor  and  services 
rendered  by  them  in  the  cultivation  of  sucli  crop. 

Lien  of  llailroad  Eini»loyees. — Laborers  and  employees 
of  each  railroad  company  operated  in  this  State,  except  the 
officers,  have  a.  lien,  enforceable  by  attachment  v.ithin  six 
months,  for  all  debts  due  them  for  work  and  labor  done,  which 
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covers  all  the  property,  rights,  effects  and  credits  of  every  de- 
scripvion  belonging  to  such  company  and  situate  in  this  State. 
Lien  of  Livery  Stable  Keepers. — The  keeper,  owner  or 
proprietor  of  a  livery  stable  has  a  lien  on  all  stock  for  the 
payment  of  his  charges  for  keeping  and  feeding  the  same,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  retain  the  stock  to  that  end,  and  he  has 
power  of  sale  to  satisfy  the  lien,  on  his  complying  with  the 
statutory  regulations  on  the  subject. 


LAW  OF  DESCENT.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  WILLS. 


Descent  of  Real  Estate. — The  real  estate  of  persons  dying 
intestate  as  fo  such  estate  descends,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  charges  against  the  estate  and  the  widow's  dowei,  as 
follows  : 

1.  To  the  children  of  the  intestate,  or  their  descendants,  in 
equiil  parts. 

2.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  their  descendants,  then  to 
the  brotliers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate,  or  tlieir  descendants, 
in  equal  parts. 

3.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  their  descendants,  no  brother 
or  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  then  to  the  father,  if  living ;  if 
not,  to  the  mother. 

4.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  their  descendants,  no  brother 
or  sister,  or  their  descendants,  no  father  or  mother,  then  to  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  intestate,  in  equal  degree,  in  equal  parts. 

5.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  their  descendants,  no  brother 
or  sister,  or  their  descendants,  no  father  or  mother,  or  next  of 
•kin  capable  of  inheriting,  the  whole  estate  goes  to  the  husband 
or  wife  of  the  intestate,  if  capable  of  taking;  and  if  there  is  no 
husband  or  wife,  it  escheats  to  the  State.  * 

•P.yact  ai)pr()veil  January  30,  IS'.n.  tlu"  rules  of  ae>(:eiit  and  distribution  in  this 
State  are  chany;ecl  in  certain  cases.    Tliis  act  i)r<)vides  as  follows  : 

"Section  1.  That  hereafter  in  this  State,  the  real  anil  jiersunal  pmiierty  of  all 
jtcrsons  dyin;:;  tin  the  State".'),  who  leave  no  hushaml,  or  widow,  or  eiiildren,  or 
deseendants  of  children,  hut  who  lea\e  surviviiii:;  a  jiarent  or  narent*,  shall  descend, 
subject  to  the  jiaynient  of  dehts  amlcliar^'e.s  airainst  the  estate  :  first,  to  the  iiarents. 
in  diual  imrtions  ;  and  in  ca>e  hut  one  Jiarent  is  >nrvivin'.r,  then  he  or  she  shall  he 
entitled  to  one-half  of  such  estata,  and  the  other  half  to  the  hriither.*  and  sisters  of 
the  deceased,  or  their  descend. mts,  as  now  provideil  by  law;  and  if  there  be  no 
hrotlnis  and  >i-ters  and  their  descenilaiit.s,  then  the  \vh<jle  e.-tate  shall  '^o  to  the  .sur- 
\  iviirj;  parent." 
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Distril)utioii  of  Personal  Estate.— The  personal  estate 
of  persons  dying  intestate  as  to  such  estate,  after  the  payment 
of  debts  and  charges  against  the  estate,  is  to  be  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  real  estate,  and  according  to  the  same 
rules,  except  that  the  widow,  if  there  are  no  children,  is  enti- 
tled to  all  the  personal  estate,  or,  if  but  one  child,  she 
is  entitled  to  one-half;  if  more  than  one  and  not  more  than 
four- children,  to  a  chikUs  part;  and  if  more  than  four  chil- 
dren, one-fifth.* 

The  lineal  descendants,  in  equal  degree,  of  a  deceased  child, 
brother  or  sister,  take  per  stirpes,  but  there  is  no  representa- 
tion among  collaterals,  except  with  the  descendants  of  brothers 
and  sisters. 

The  degrv^e  of  kindred  is  cnmpnted  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  civil  law. 

No  distinction  is  made  l:)etween  the  whole  and  the  half 
blood  in  the  same  degree,  unless  the  inheritance  came  by 
descent,  devise  or  gift  from  an  ancestor,"  in  which  case  all 
those  who  are  not  of  the  blood  of  the  ancestor  are  excluded  as 
against  those  of  the  same  degree. 

Posthumous  children  of  the  intestate  inherit  as  if  born  in 
his  life  time ;  but  no  right  of  inheritance  accrues  to  any  other 
person  than  the  children  of  the  intestate,  unless  born  at  his 
death. 

Illegitimate  children  inherit  from  the  mother,  as  if  born  in 
lawful  wedlock ;  and  the  mother  or  kindred  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  on  the  2)art  of  the  mother,  are,  in  default  of  children  of 
such  illegitimate  child,  or  their  descendants,  entitled  to.  inherit 
the  estate. 

Heirs  take  as  tenants  in  common. 


THE  LAW  OF  WILLS. 


Who  ?iay  3Iake  a  Will. — Every  person  of  sour.d  mind 
and  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  make  a  will  of  personal 
property  ;  but  to  make  a  will  of  land,  the  party  must  be  of 
sound  mind  and  twenty-one  yeais  of  age. 
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A  married  woman,  if  of  sound  mind  and  the  requisite  age, 
may  i'nake  a  will  of  her  separate  estate ;  and  marriage  operates 
a  revocatioii  of  the  will  of  an  unmarried  woman. 

Tlie  AVidow's  Dissent. — The  widow  may,  in  all  cases, 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  probate  of  the  will,  dissent 
from  the  will  of  her  deceased  husband,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  her,  claim  her  dower  in  the  lands,  and  such 
portion  of  the  personal  estate  as  she  would  have  been  entitled 
to  in  case  of  intestacy. 

Execution  of  Wills. — Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in 
the  next  succeeding  paragraph,  a  will,  whether  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
testator,  or  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction, 
and  attested  by  at  least  two  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe 
their  names  thereto,  in  the  presence  of  the  testator. 
.  Nuncupative  AVills. — Soldiers  in  actual  service,  and  sea- 
men at  sea,  may,  by  will,  dispose  of  personal  property,  as  they 
might  have  done  before  the  adoption  of  the  Code  (of  Alabama); 
and  an  unwritten  will  of  personal  property  is  valid  if  the 
property  bequeathed  does  not  exceed  in  value  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  Mill  is  made  during  the  last  sickness  of  the 
deceased,  and  at  his  dwelling,  or  where  he  had  resided  ten 
days  or  more,  except  when  he  was  taken  sick  from  home  and 
died  before  his  return  ;  and  it  must  be  proved  that  the  testa- 
tor, at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  called  upon  the  persons 
present,  or  some  of  them,  to  take  notice,  or  bear  witness,  or  to 
that  effect,  that  such  was  his  will. 


THE  LAW  OF  ESCHEATS. 


The  property  of  all  persons  who  die  without  devising  or 
bequeathing  the  same,  and  having  no  lawful  heirs,  or  husband 
or  wife,  capabU^  of  taking,  or  where  the  devisees  or  legatees 
are  incapaljle  of  taking  the  same,  and  there  are  no  lawful 
heirs,  escheats  to  the  State.* 


•i^jcheats  are,  l>y  l;nv,  aiijilietl  to  the  supi.oiC  uf  tlie  jiublic  schools  of  the  St:itt 
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LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS. 


The  Code  of  Alal)ama  x>rescribes  a  mode  in  which  Timited 
partnerships  for  the  transaction  of  any  lawful  business  in  this 
State,  other  than  banking  or  insurance,  may  be  formed  of 
one  or  more  general  partners,  with  liability  as  such,  and  one 
or  more  special  partners  with  liability  limited  to  the  capital 
contributed  bv  them. 


WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  COMMON  CARRIERS. 


By  the  Code  of  Alabama,  warehousemen  and  common 
carriers  must  give  a  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  for  goods  or  other 
property  received  by  them  for  safe- keeping  or  carriage,  stating 
the  condition  of  the  goods  or  property,  and  if  it  be  cotton  iu 
bales,  the  condition  of  the  bagging  and  ropes  or  ties  and  of  the 
cotton,  whether  dry,  damp,  wet  or  very  wet,  and  must  deliver 
such  goods  or  other  property  in  like  condition  as  when  re- 
ceived by  them. 

If  such  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  is  not  given,  the  goods  or 
other  property  must  be  taken  to  have  been  received  in  good 
condition,  and  the  warehouseman  or  carrier  is  held  to  a  deliv- 
ery in  like  condition,  and  is  liable  to  the  owner  for  all  dam- 
ages sustained  by  him  in  consequence. 

Warehousemen,  carriers,  and  others  receiving  goods  or 
other  property  for  storage,  carriage,  or  forwarding,  are  pro- 
hibited from  giving  any  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  for  such, 
unless  the  property  has  been  actually  delivered  to  them  or 
placed  under  their  control ;  and  a  second  receipt  or  bill  of 
lading  must  not  be  given,  the  original  being  outstanding,  with- 
out writing  across  its  face  the  word  "  duplicate." 

A  warehouse  receipt  not  having  the  words  "  not  negotia- 
ble ''  plainly  written  or  stamped  tlicreon,  is  transferrable  by 
endorsement,  so  as  to  vest  in  the  transferree  the  legal  owner- 
ship in  the  property  so  far  as  to  give  validity  to  any.  })ledge, 
lien  or  tran>fer  created  by  him  :  but  valid  prior  liens  on  the 
I>roperty  are  not  ati'eeted  by  such  transfer. 
11 
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"  I  PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS. 


The  Code  of  Alabama  provides,  by  general  laws,  a  short, 
simple  and  inexpensive  mode  in  which  private  corporations 
for  business  and  other  'purposes,  may  be  formed  — such  as 
banking  corporations;  life,  accident,  fire  and  marine  insurance 
corporations :  mining,  quarrying  and  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions;  railroad  corporations;  building  and  loan  associations; 
street  railway  companies  ;  macadamized,  turnpike  and  other 
toll  road  companies;  telegraph  companies;  navigation  com- 
panies, and  all  other  companies  for  the  carrying  on  of  any 
industrial  business.  Provision  is  made  also  for  the  incorpora- 
'  tion  of  churches  or  religious  societies,  educational  and  benevo- 
lent societies  and  cemeteries,  social  and  literary  societies  and 
mutual  aid  associations. 

Excei)t  in  the  cases  of  railroad  corporations  and  navigation 
companies,  when  the  declaration  is  required  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  mode  of  incorporation  is 
by  filing  a  declaration  of  incorporation  in  the  probate  court  of 
the  county,  and  tlie  issue,  by  the  judge  of  such  court,  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  Hicorporation. 

Coritonite  Shares.— By  the  law  of  Alabama,  corporate 
shares  are  declared  to  be  personal  property,  transferable  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation. 

Every  corporation  must  require  the  transfer  of  its  stock  to 
be  made  on  its  books,  and  persons  holding  stock  not  so 
transferred,  or  holding  stock  under  a  lien,  must  have  the  trans- 
fer or  lien  made  or  registered  on  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
and  failing  to  do  so  within  fifteen  days,  the  transfer  or  lien  is 
void  as  to  dona  p'de  creditors  or  subsequent  purchasers  with- 
out notice. 

Corporate  shares  are  subject  to  levy  and  sale  under  legal 
process,  as  other  personal  property. 

A  corporation  has  a  lien  on  tiie  shares  of  a  stockholder  for 
his  indebtedness  to  it,  incurred  before  notice  of  transfer  or  of  a 
levy  on  such  shares,  and  may  sell  the  same  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  indebtedness,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law. 


Fur  tlicCcii-iiniti 
Art.  XIV.  nnte. 


<n  ihf  sulijtut  uf  cori-uriitions,  see  C< 
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.  Pr^Wision  is  made  by  law  for  the  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  corporations,  and  on  such 
increase,  shareholders  have  the  preference  of  taking  the  same, 
in  proportion  to  their  original  stock.  And  corporations,  or- 
ganized under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  may  issue  pre- 
ferred stock  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  stock,  at  a 
stockholders'  meeting  for  that  purpose,  called  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  the  stockholders  are  entitled  to  the  preference 
of  taking  such  preferred  stock  in  proportion  to  their  common 
stock. 

Stockholders,  at  reasonable  and  proper  tnnes,  have  the 
right  to  examine  the  corporate  books,  records  and  papers. 

,  Stookliolders'  Meetings.— The  stockholders  of  every  cor- 
poration must  meet  annually,  at  a  time  and  place,  and  upon 
notice  to  be  i)rescribed  by  the  by-laws  ;  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  other  managers,  may  call  special  meetings ;  and  at 
such  meetings  each  stockholder  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for 
each  share  of  stock  owned  by  him. 

Actions  Against  Corporations.— A  corporation  may  be 
sued  in  any  county  in  the  State,  in  which  it  does  business  ;  and 
foreign  corporations,  before  engaging  in  business  in  this  State, 
must  tile  in  the  otiice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  written  in- 
strument, under  the  corporate  seal,  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary,  designating  at  least  one  known  place  of  business 
in  this  State  and  an  authorized  agent  residing  there  at.  If  it 
be  an  insurance  corporation,  the  instrument  must  be  tiled  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Auditor. 

Forfeitnre  of  Ciiurter. — Xon-user  for  five  years  for- 
feits the  franchise,  and  the  right  to  organize  is  forfeited  afier 
two  years  from  the  filing  of  the  declaration  of  corporation 
unless  otherwise  provided.  .      , 


CIVIL  F^ROCEDURE. 


Limitation  of  Actions. — Civil  suits  must  be  commenced, 
after  tlie  cause  of  action  has  accrued,  witliin  the  periods  fol- 
lowing : 

Limitation  of  Twenty  Years.— Within  twenty  years— 
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X.  Actions  at  the  suit  of  the  State  against  a  citizen  thereof, 
for  the  recovery  of  real  or  personal  property. 

2.  Actions  by  or  for  the  use  of  any  township,  for  the  re- 
covery of  sixteenth  section  or  other  school  lands  belonging  to 
the  township. 

3.  Actions  upon  a  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of  this 
state,  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

Limitation  of  Ton  Years.— Within  ten  years — 

1.  Actions  founded  upon  any  contract  or  writing  under 
seal. 

•J.  Actions  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
mentSj  or  the  possession  thereof,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
f^rovided . 

3,  ^lotions  and  other  actions  against  sheriffs,  coroners, 
constables,  and  other  public  officers  for  non-feasance,  misfea- 
sance or  malfeasance  in  ofiice. 

Limitation  of  Six  Years. — Within  six  years— 

1.  Actions  for  any  trespass  to  person  or  liberty,  such  as 
false  imprisonment  or  assault  and  battery. 

2.  Actions  for  any  trespass  to  real  or  personal  property. 

3.  Actions  for  the  detention  or  conversion  of  personal 
property. 

4.  Actions  founded  upon  a  contract  in  writing  not  under 
seal. 

5.  Actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  upon  a  loan,  upon  a 
stated  or  liquidated  account,  or  for  arrears  of  rent  due  upon  a 
parol  demise. 

G.     Actions  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  land. 

7.  Motions  and  other  actions  against  the  sureties  of  any 
sheritt",  coroner,  constable,  or  any  public  officer,  or  actions 
against  the  sureties  of  executors,  administrators  or  guardians, 
for  any  misfeasance  or  malfeasance  whatever  of  their  princi- 
pal; the  time  to  be  computed  from  the  act  done  or  omitted  by 
their  principal,  which  fixes  the  liability  of  the  surety. 

8.  Motions  and  other  actions  against  attorneys  at  law,  for 
failure  to  pay  over  money  of  their  clients,  or  for  neglect  or 
omission  of  duty. 

f>.  Actions  founded  upon  judgments  obtained  before  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  this  State. 
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1^).  Actions  founded  upon  any  simjile  contract  or  specialty 
not  herein  specifically  enumerated. 

Liinltatioii  of  Five  Years. — Within  five  years,  all  ac- 
tions founded  on  equities  of  redemption,  where  lands  have 
been  sold  mider  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  existing  in 
any  person  not  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  who  claims  under 
the  mortgagor  or  grantor  in  the  deed  of  trust. 

Limitation  of  Four  Years. — Within  four  years,  all  ac- 
tions or  motions  against  any  surety  to  any  writ  of  error, 
appeal,  replevy  or  forthcoming  bond,  executed  in  any  cause  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  State 
or  country  except  this  State. 

«.  Liliiitatioii  of  Three  Years. -Within  three  years,  actions 
to  recover  money  due  by  open  or  unli(|uidated  account,  the 
time  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  last  item  of  the 
account,  or  from  the  time  when,  by  contract  or  usage,  the 
account  is  due. 

Limitation  of  One  Year. — Within  one  year — 

1.  Actions  for  malicious  prosecutions. 

2.  Actions  for  criminal  conversation,  for  seduction,  or 
breach  of  marriage  promise. 

3.  Actions  qui  tarn.,  or  for  a  penalty  given  by  statute  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  unless  the  statute  imposing  it  prescribes 
a  different  limitation. 

4.  Actions  of  libel  or  slander. 

5.  Actions  for  damages  for  wrongful  act  or  omission, 
causing  personal  injury  to,  or  death  of,  a  minor. 

6.  Actions  for  any  injury  to  the  person  or  rights  of 
another,  not  arising  from  contract,  and  not  herein  specifically 
enumerated. 

7.  Actions  by  or  for  the  use  of  wife  or  children  for  money 
lost  at  gaming. 

8.  Actions  for  penalties  for  injuries  to  trees  or  water  craft. 
Limitation  of  Si.v  3Iontl)s. — 

1.  Actions  before  justices  for  damages  for  injuries  to 
live  stock  l)y  railroads. 

2.  Actions  by  loser  for  money  lost  at  gaming. 

3.  Actions  for  enforcement  of  liens  in  favor  of  mechanics* 


«Tlic  action  toenfon-e  ;i  lien  ii\  favor  <ifu  lu.-i  !i.'ii!o..r  iiiat-ri;il  man  niii-t  1»'  com- 
inenct'd  witliiii  six  months  after  tlie  lilin;,'  oi  jL^-  li.ii,  :iiiil  tlit-  li'ii  mu.-t  In-  lileii 
williin  ninety  (lays  from  tlie  hisr  ilay  on  wliii-!i  :i!iy  !.il>or  wa-^  pfrfornu'il  or  nKitcrial 
furnislR'il,  in  the  jirobato  otHce  of  the  county. 
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and  material  men,  blacksmiths  and  wood- workmen,  or  on 
ships,  steamboats  and  other  water  craft,  and  liens  in  favor  of 
agricultural  superintendents  and  laborers  and  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

Claims  Ai,Min.st  Estates,  When  Barred.  —  All  claims 
against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  must  be  presented 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  same  have  accrued,  or  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  grant  of  letters  testamentary  or  of 
administration;  and  if  not  presented  within  that  time,  they 
are  forever  barred.  But  minors  and  persons  of  unsound  mind 
are  allowed  eighteen  months  after  the  removal  of  their  re- 
spective disabilities,  to  present  such  claims. 

The  personal  representative  of  a  decedent  is  prohibited 
from  paying  a  claim  against  t]ie  estate,  barred  in  the  life-time 
of  the  decedent. 

The  presentation  of  claims  against  an  estate  may  be  made 
either  to  the  executor  or  administrator,  or  by  filing  the  claim, 
or  a  statement  thereof,  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate  in 
which  letters  were  granted. 

Claims  against  insolvent  estates  of  deceased  persons  must 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate,  Avithin  nine 
.months  after  the  estate  is  declared  insolvent,  or  after  the 
claim  accrues.  But  infants  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  are 
allowed  nine  months  after  the  removal  of  their  respective 
disabilities. 

General  IJnles  as  to  Limitation  of  Actions.— Absence 
from  the  State  during  the  period  within  which  suit  might 
have  been  brought,  is  not  to  be  computed  as  a  portion  of  the 
time  necessary  to  create  the  bar. 

Iniants,  married  women,  insane  persons  and  persons  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  less  than  for  life,  have  three  years  after 
the  termination  of  their  respective  disabilities,  to  bring  suit  or 
make  defense:  but  no  disability  shall  extend  the  period  of 
limitation  beyond  twenty  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of 
action  acerufil,  and  this  additional  time  does  not  extend  to  a 
married  woman  in  res[)ect  to  her  separate  estate. 

The  limitations  above  do  not  apply  to  such  actions  as 
concern  thi'  trade  of  merchandise  between  merchants  and 
merchants,  their  agents  and  factors,  while  the  accounts  be- 
tween them  are  current. 
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When  there  are  mutual  accounts  between  persons  who  are 
not  merchants,  the  time  must  be  computed  from  the  date  of 
the  last  item,  unless  the  account  is  liquidated  and  a  balance 
struck. 

No  act,  promise  or  acknowledgment  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  bar,  except  a  partial  payment  before  the  bar  is  complete, 
or  an  unconditional  promise  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged. 

Where  relief  is  sought  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  where  the 
statute  has  created  a  bar,  the  cause  of  action  does  not  accrue 
until  the  discovery  of  the  facts  constituting  the  fraud,  after 
which  suit  must  be  brought  within  one  year. 


THE    LAW   OF  ATTACHMENTS. 


For  What  Deinaiuls  Attaclnneiits  Issued. — By  the  Code 
of  Alabama,  attachments  may  issue — 

1.  To  enforce  the  collection  of  a  debt,  vvhether  it  be  due 
or  not  at  the  time  the  attacliment  is  taken  out. 

2.  For  any  moneyed  demand,  the  amount  of  which  can  be 
certainly  ascertained. 

3.  To  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract,  when  the 
damages  are  not  certain  or  liquidated. 

4.  When  the  action  sounds  in  damages  merely. 

Cases  in  "Whicli  Issued.  — 1.  When  tlie  defendant  resides 
out  of  the  State. 

2.  When  the  defendant  absconds. 

3.  When  the  defendant  secretes  himself  so  that  the  or- 
dinary process  of  law  cannot  be  served  on  him. 

4.  When  the  defendant  is  about  to  remove  out  of  tlie 
State. 

,').  When  tlie  defendant  is  about  to  remove  his  property 
out  of  the  State,  so  that  the  plaintitf  \\\\\  prol)al>ly  lose  his 
debt,  or  have  to  sue  for  it  in  anotlier  State. 

0.  Wlien  the  defendant  is  about  fraudulently  to  dispose 
of  his  property. 

7.  When  the  defendant  has  fraudulently  disposed  of  his 
property. 
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8.  When  the  defendant  has  moneys,  property,  or  eli'ects, 
liable  to  satisfy  his  debts,  which  he  fraudulently  withholds. 

By  Wliiit  Ollieers  Issued.-  When  the  attachment  is  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  a  debt,  or  is  for  any  moneyed  demand, 
the  amount  of  which  can  be  certainly  ascertained,  it  may  be 
issued  by  any  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  returnable  to  any 
county  in  the  State,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  circuit  couit, 
judge  of  probate,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  notary  public 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice,  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties. When  it  is  to  recover  for  a  breach  of  contract,  the  dam- 
ages not  being  certain,  or  when  the  action  sounds  in  damages 
merely,  the  attacliment  may  be  issued  only  by  a  judge  of  the 
circuit  or  probate  court  or  chancellor,  returnable  to  any 
county. 

Oath. — The  plaintilf.  his  agent  or  attorney  must  make  affi- 
davit to  tliedebt  or  demand,  and  that  it  is  justly  due,  and  that 
one  of  the  causes  enumerated  above,  under  the  head,  "cases  in 
which  issued,"exists,  and  that  the  attachment  is  not  vexatiously 
sued  out.  And  when  the  attachment  is  to  recover  for  a  breach 
of  contract,  the  damages  not  being  certain  or  liquidated,  or 
when  the  action  sounds  in  damages  merely,  the  special  facts 
and  circumstances  must  be  set  forth  in  the  affidavit,  so  as  to 
enable  the  judge  issuing  it  to  determine  the  amount  for  which 
a  levy  must  be  made. 

Bond. — In  all  cases  of  attachments,  the  plaintiff,  his  agent 
or  attorney,  must  execute  a  bond  to  the  defendant,  with  suffi- 
cient surety,  in  dou])le  the  amount  claimed,  conditioned  to 
prosecute  the  attachment  to  effect,  or  pay  damages. 

Attacliment  by  \ou-Kesident  Airainst  Non-liesideiit.— 
A  non-resident  of  this  State  may  sue  out  an  attachment 
against  a  non-resident  for  an  existing  debt  or  ascertained  lia- 
bility ;  but  the  plaintilf,  his  agent  or  attorney,  in  addition  to 
the  oath  necessary  in  oilier  cases,  must  swear  that,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information  and  belief,  the  de- 
fendant iias  not  sullirient  property  within  the  State  of  his  resi- 
dence wlicrefrom  to  satisfy  tlie  debt,  and  n'.ustgive  l)ond  as  in 
other  cases,  wiih  surety  resident  in  tliis  State. 

Attachment  by  Corporation. — A  corporation,  either  for- 
eign or  domesue,  may  sue  out  an  attachment  for  any  debt  or 
ascertained  demand,  its  president,  cashier,  agent  or  attorney. 
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making  the  affidavit  and  executing-  the  bond  as  in  other  cases. 

Atlachinent  Airaiiist  Foroigii  Corporation.— xVn  attach- 
ment may  issue  against  a  foreign  corporation,  having  property 
in  this  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  natural  per- 
sons residing  without  the  State. 

Provisions  Apj^licablo  to  Cori)orations.— The  provisions 
of  the  Code  of  Ahibama  on  the  subject  of  attaelnnents  and  gar- 
nishments are  apphcable  to  all  private  corporations,  and  all 
atfidavits  and  answers  required  to  be  made  under  such  pro- 
visions, may  be  made  by  the  president,  cashier,  secretary,  or 
other  duly  autiiorized  agent  of  such  corporation. 

Lion  of  Attaclinient. — Tlie  levy  of  an  attachment,  or  ser- 
vice of  a  garnisliment,  creates  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  plaintih". 

Iiideinnily. — Vriieii  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  title  of  the 
defendant  to  personal  property,  the  otlicer,  before  levying  the 
attachment,  may  demand  indemnity. 

Replevy  of  Attached  rroporty.— The  defendant,  or  in 
his  absence  a  stranger,  may  reple\'y  the  goods  or  chattels,  or 
any  part  thereof,  by  executing  bond,  with  sureties,  payable  to 
the  pLaintilf,  in  double  the  value  of  the  property  replevied, 
conditioned  as  pi  escribed  by  law. 

Auxiliary  Attaelnnent. — When  a  suit  has  been  com- 
menced by  the  suing  out  of  a  summons,  whether  stich  sum- 
mons has  been  executed  or  not,  the  plaintilf,  his  agent  or 
attorney,  may,  at  any  time  liefore  judgment,  sue  out  an  attach- 
ment in  aid  of  such  suit,  upon  making  affidavit  and  giving 
bond,  as  in  the  case  of  an  original  attachment. 

Attaeliinent  by  Justice.— A  justice  of  the  peace  has 
power  to  issue  an  attachment,  returnable  before  himself,  when 
the  amount  claimed  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  demands  and  in  the  the  cases  mentioned  on  pages  150-lGO, 
and  such  attachment  is  governed,  in  nearly  all  respects,  by 
tlie  foregoing  provisions. 


THh:  LAW  OF  GARNISHMHNTS. 


Garnishnu'ut  in  .lid  of  Pendinir  Suit.— A  garnishment 
may  issue  in  aid  of  ;i,  pending-  suit,  at  any  time  before  judg- 
ment, whether  tlie  summons  has  been  executed  or  not,  upon 
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the  phiintifl"  giving  bond  as  in  case  of  attachment;  but  if  the 
suit  be  for  the  recovery  of  damages  merely,  or  for  the  recovery 
of  uncertain  or  unliquidated  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract, 
the  garnishment  must  be  issued  only  on  the  order  of  a  judge 
of  the  probate,  circuit  or  city  court,  or  chancellor,  after  the 
plaintiff  has  made  the  special  affidavit  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
staiices  of  the  case  as  prescribed  on  page  160,  so  as  to 
enable  the  judge  to  determine  the  amount  involved,  and  to  fix 
the  penalty  of  the  bond. 

Notice  to  Defendant. — When  the  garnishment  is  in  aid  of 
a  pending  suit,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  defendant  of  the 
issuance  of  the  garnishment,  to  be  served  at  least  ten  days 
before  judgment  against  the  garnishee. 

(jJaniishnient  on  Judirmeut. — Garnishment  may  issue  on 
a  judgment  or  decree,  on  which  execution  can  issue,  without 
bond,  and  may  be  sued  out  by  the  assignee  of  the  judgment 
or  decree. 

Gannslinieiit  to  Subject  unpaid  Stock.— Any  creditor 
of  a  corj)orati(.>n  may  sue  out  a  garnishment  to  subject  the 
unpaid  subscription  of  any  stockholder  in  such  corporation. 

Aflidcivit. — Garnishment  must  not  issue  on  a  judgment  or 
decree,  or  in  aid  of  a  pending  suit  commenced  in  the  ordinary 
form,  without  an  alUdavit  by  the  plaintiff,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, that  garnishment  is. believed  to  be  necessary,  and  that 
the  garnishee  is,  or  is  liclieved  to  be  indebted  to  the  defendant, 
or  to  have  in  his  possession,  or  under  his  control,  effects  of  the 
defendant. 

Answer  of  Gai'iiisliee. — The  garnishee  must  answer  under 
oath,  and  may  be  required  to  answer  orally  in  court.  The 
ans\\'er  of  a  corporation  may  be  made  by  its  president,  cashier, 
or  other  duly  authorized  agent,  but  the  person  making  such 
answej'  must  make  allidavit  that  he  is  the  authorized  agent  of 
the  corporation  to  make  the  same. 

Contest  of  Answer.— Either  the  plaintiff  or  the  defend- 
ant may  coutroveni  the  answer,  in  the  mode  prescrilied  by 
law. 

(inrnisliee  Protected  hy  Jndirinent  Aixsiinst  Him.— The 
judgment  againt  the  garnishee  is  eoncln^ive  as  between  him 
and  the  defendant,  unless  tlie  defendant  prosecutes  to  effect 
an  ai)i)C;;l  from  such  judgment,  which  he  may  do  in  his  own 
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uame;  and  if  the  judgment  is  superseded  by  bond,  and  tlie 
garnishee  is  notified,  lie  is  not  permitted  to  discliarge  it  pend- 
ing the  appeal. 

Oarnislinienl  Dissolved  on  Excoutiou  of  l>ond. — When 
garnishment  has  been  issued  in  a  suit  before  judgment  is 
obtained,  the  defendant  may  dissolve  the  garnishment  by  exe- 
cuting bond,  with  surety,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

(Tjiriiislmieiit  hy  Justices. — All  the  foregoing  provisions 
relating  to  garnishments,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  and 
govern  in  cases  of  garnishments  sued  out  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  for  the  collection  of  any  debt  or  enforcement  of  any 
demand  within  his  jurisdiction. 


JURY    EXEMPTIONS. 


Xo  person  must  be  drawn  as  a  juror  ^A'ho  is  under  twenty- 
one  or  over  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  is  a  habitual  di-unkard, 
or  atHicted  with  permanent  disease,  and  the  following  persons 
are  exempt  from  jury  duty,  unless  by  their  own  consent : 
professors  and  students  of  universities  and  colleges,  teachers 
and  pupils  of  academies  and  common  schools,  ministers  in 
charge  of  churches,  judges  of  the  several  courts,  attorneys  at 
law  during  the  time  they  practice  their  profession,  practicing 
physicians,  practicing  dentists,  county  commissioners,  officers 
of  the  United  States,  otlicers  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  State  government,  sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  clerks  of 
court  and  coroners,  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  during 
their  continuance  in  otlice,  keepers  of  public  mills,  ferries,  toll 
bridges  and  toll  gates,  the  officers  of  any  railroad  or  other  road 
constructed  under  the  authority  of  this  State,  whose  duties 
would  naturally  interfere  with  serving  on  juries,  the  officers 
and  crew  of  any  steamboat  navigating  the  rivers  of  this  State, 
members  of  incorporated  lire  companies,  officers  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, the  supei'intendent  and  physici;ni  of  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital and  his  assistants,  all  mail  coiitractors,  mail  agents  and 
public  stage  drivers,  one  drug';ist  in  t(n\-n  or  villnge  having 
but  one  drug  store,  o\ery  member  ajid  musician  of  the  State 
troops  during  the  time  he  is  sueh,  all  township  superin- 
tendents of  public  schools,  and  consular  agents  of  foi'eign 
governments  resident  of  the  State. 
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THE  PLEADINGS. 

The  Code  system  of  pleadings  is  in  force  in  Alabama,  and 
all  pleadings  must  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity, 
and  no  objection  is  allowed  for  defect  of  form,  if  the  facts  are 
so  presented  that  a  material  issue  can  be  taken  thereon,  and 
the  defendant  may  plead  more  pleas  than  one. 

Aineudmciits  oi"  Pleadiiiirs.— The  Code  of  Alabama  is 
very  liberal  as  regards  the  amendment  of  pleadings,  and  the 
courts  are  required,  whilst  the  cause  is  in  progress,  to  amend 
all  imperfections  and  defects  of  form  in  the  pleadings,  on 
motion,  without  costs  or  delay,  when  it  can  be  done  without 
injucticc  to  the  oppus^iLe  party. 


SET-OFFS. 


Mutual  debts,  liquidated  or  unliquidated  demands  not 
sounding  in  damages  merely,  subsisting  l)etween  the  parties 
at  the  commencem'ent  of  the  suit,  may  be  set-oft",  one  against 
the  other,  by  the  defendant  or  his  personal  representative, 
whether  the  legal  title  be  in  the  defendant  or  not;  and  such 
set-oft",  if  found  for  tlie  tlefendant,  extinguishes,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  plaiutift''s  demand;  but  the 
wages  or  hire  of  any  head  of  a  family  in  this  State,  not  having 
])roperty  liable  to  levy  and  sale  under  execution,  cannot  be 
defeated  or  aljated  by  any  set-otf  of  a  money  demand  acquired 
by  the  person  contracting  to  pay  sucli  wages  by  assignment  or 
transfer,  unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree  in  writing. 


RULES   OF  EVIDENCE. 


In  common  law  actions,  except  in  a  few  cases,  testimony 
must  be  gi\en  in  open  court,  on  oatli  or  attirmation. 

\\\  civil  actions  there  is  no  exclusion  of  any  v/itness  because 
of  pecuniary  interest;  but  a  person  so  interested  is  not  allowed 
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to  testify  against  the  party  to  whom  his  interest  is  opposed,  as 
to  any  transaction  with,  or  statement  by,  the  deceased  person 
whose  estate  is  interested  in  the  result  of  the  action,  or  when 
such  deceased  person,  at  the  time  of  said  transaction  or  state- 
ment, acted  in  any  representative  or  fiduciary  relation  to  the 
party  against  whom  such  testimony  is  sought  to  be  introduced, 
unless  called  to  testify  thereto  by  the  party  to  whom  such 
interest  is  opposed,  or  unless  the  testimony  of  such  deceased 
person  in  relation  to  such  transaction  or  statement,  is  intro- 
duced in  evidence  by  the  party  whose  interest  is  opposed  to 
that  of  the  witness ;  and  no  person  who  is  an  incompetent 
witness,  as  aforesaid,  can  render  himself  competent  by  a 
transfer  of  his  interest. 

Conviction  of  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury  goes  to 
competency  of  witness  ;  other  convictions  go  to  his  credibility 
only. 

All  receipts,  releases  and  discharges  in  writing  must  have 
effect  according  to  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

An  account,  itemized,  and  sworn  to  in  accordance  with  law, 
is  evidence  of  its  correctness,  unless  the  defendant  tiles  a  sworn 
denial. 

A  settlement  in  writing,  made  in  good  faith  for  the  compo- 
sition of  debts,  operates  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  though  no  release  under  seal  is  given,  and  no  new 
consideration  has  passed. 

In  civil  causes  depositions  or  interrogatories  may  be  talvcn, 
wiien  the  witness  is  a  woman ;  or,  from  age,  infirmity  or 
sickness,  is  unable  to  attend  court ;  or  resides  more  than  one 
bundled  miles  from  the  place  of  trial;  or  resides  out  of  or  is 
absent  from  the  State ;  or  is  about  to  leave  the  State,  and  will 
probably  not  return  until  after  the  trial ;  or  when  the  claim  or 
defense,  or  a  material  part  thereof,  depends  exclusively  on  the 
evidence  of  the  witness ;  or  when  the  witness  is  the  Governor, 
treasurer,  auditor,  chancellor,  judge  or  clerk  of  any  court  of 
record,  register  in  chancer}-,  or  sheriff";  or  president,  director, 
or  other  officer  of  a  bank  incorporated  in  this  State;  or  post- 
master, or  other  officer  of  the  United  States ;  or  practicing 
physician  or  lawyer;  or  a  person  constantly  employed  on  any 
steamboat  or  other  water  craft,  or  on  any  turnpike  or  manii- 
factory,  or  about  the  engine  or  other  machinery  of  a  railroad; 
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or  is  a  superintendent,  secretary,  treasurer,  master  of  road 
repairs,  or  conductor  of  any  railroad;  or  is  a  telegraph 
operator,  or  a  teacher  of  a  public  or  private  school  actually 
engaged  in  teaching ;  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  pastor  of 
a  religious  society,  in  charge  of  any  diocese,  parish,  church, 
district  or  circuit. 

When  the  deposition  of  any  witness, residing  in  the  county 
in  which  the  cause  is  pending,  has  been  taken  as  above,  either 
party  may  require  his  personal  attendance  by  making  affidavit 
that  he  believes  such  is  necessary. 

Either  party  to  a  civil  suit  may  file  written  interrogatories 
to  his  adversary,  and  is  not  concluded  by  the  answers. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  Code  for  the  taking  of  testimony 
de  beneestst. 

In  chancery  either  party  may  require  witnesses  residing 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  i)lace  of  trial  to  be  examined 
oi'ally,  instead  of  l>y  interrogatories,  and  such  eKaminaliou 
may  be  taken  before  the  register,  or  before  an  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  or  by  a  special  commissioner  of  the 
appointment  of  the  register,  as  the  applicant  may  desire. 

In  all  other  cases  testimony  in  chancery  causes  must  be 
taken  by  interrogatories,  in  the  mode  prescrii>ed  by  law. 

The  rules  of  evidence  as  to  the  competency  of  witnesses  in 
courts  of  chancery  are  the  same  as  in  courts  of  law. 

Costs  in  Civil  Actions. — In  civil  actions,  the  successful 
party  is  entitled  to  full  costs ;  but  when  execution  against  the 
defendant  is  returned  "no  property,"  the  plaintiff  is  liable  for 
all  costs  created  by  him  in  obtaining  his  judgment. 

When  the  action  is  for  tort,  the  {)laintilt'  recovers  no  more 
costs  than  damages,  unless  the  judge  certifies  that  greater 
damages  should  have  been  awarded. 

In  civil  actions,  non-residents  of  the  State  must  give  secur- 
ity or  make  a  deposit  of  money  for  costs. 


APPEALS. 


Apl^enls  to  Suprt-nie  Court. — An  ajipeal  lies  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  : 

1.     From  any   final  judgment    or   decree   of   a   chancery, 
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circuit,   city  or  probate  court,  to  be  taken   witbin  one  year, 
unless  the  law  has  prescribed  a  ditteront  time. 

2.  From  any  decree  of  a  chancery  court  or  chancellor 
sustaining  or  over-ruling  a  demurrer  or  plea  to  a  bill  in  equity, 
or  motion  to  dismiss  such  bill  for  want  of  equity,  to  be  taken 
within  thirty  days  and  to  be  a  preferred  appeal ;  but  if  no  such 
appeal  be  taken,  the  decree  may  be  assigned  as  error  on  any 
appeal  taken  after  the  tinal  determination  of  the  cause. 

3.  From  any  interlocutory  order  sustaining  or  dissolving 
an  injunction,  to  be  heard  and  determined  at  the  first  term 
after  the  appeal  is  taken,  or  if  the  supreme  court  is  in  session 
when  the  appeal  is  taken,  tlien  during  such  session,  at  least 
three  days  notice  of  the  appeal  having  been  first  given  to  the 
adverse  party. 

4.  From  any  order  of  a  cliancellor  appointing  or  refusing  to 
appoint  a  receiver,  to  be  taken  M'ithin  thirty  days  and  to  be  a 
preferred  appeal. 

5.  From  any  judgment  over-ruling  a  motion  to  dismiss  or 
quash  an  attachment,  or  sustaining  a  demurrer  to  a  plea  in 
abatement  to  an  attachment,  or  sustaining  an  attachment 
against  matters  set  up  in  abatement  of  it; 'such  an  appeal  to 
be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  opposite  party. 

C.  From  any  final  judgment  of  any  circuit  or  city  court 
on  an  application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  supersedeas,  '/xo 
warranto,  ma nda tnu s  ov  oi\\QX  remedial  writ,  to  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  and  to  be  a  preferred  appeal;  and  from  any  judg- 
ment of  a  judge  of  such  court,  on  any  such  a]>plication,  to  be 
taken  within  sixty  days.* 

7.  From  any  decision  of  a  circuit  or  city  court,  in  a  civil 
case,  granting  or  refusing  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.t 

8.  In  contested  election  cases  tried  in  the  chancery  or 
circuit  court;  from  any  order  of  a  court  (^f  record  granting  or 
refusing  substitution  of  lost  papers  :  from  the  decree  of  a 
probate  court  on  exceptions  to  exemption  set  apart  to  a 
v.idow;  from  the  award  of  arbitrators  in  a  pending  suit,  and 
in  a  few  other  cases,  to  be  taken  witliin  the  time  prescrii)ed  by 


♦.St-eCode  of  Aliiliaiiui,  .-.etaioiis  31G0  and  3<;it;. 

tAstheactof  Fi-l^ruary  It;,  ls;ii.  '^wiu^  tlu-  ri-rht  t..  apiH.d  in  -u.li  c..-es.  di»>-,  not 
prescribe  tlio  tiino  witliin  vli!c)i  tli?  uiiiumI  iiiu-i  he  t.ik.-n.  it.  \M«nM  .-♦■imh  to  tio  jrov- 
ernedby  ^i^oiion  :«•.!'.>  of  tli.'  Co.lr  ,,f  Vlnham.i.  wliirli  proMTilR's  i>m-  yi'.ir  a-  tiit-  time 
witliin  wlucli.iii  apiifal  iini>t  be  taken,  uiil.'ss  a  (lil!\'reiit  tune  i>  i>ro\  ided  by  law. 
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law  in  each  particular  case,  and  if  no  time  is  prescribed,  then 
within  one  year. 

Security  I'or  Costs,  etc.- -In  all  cases  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court,  the  appellant  must  give  security  for  the  costs 
of  the  appeal ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  stay  the  execution  of  the 
judgment,  must  give  a  super.^edeas  bond,  in  the  penalty  and 
conditioned  as  prescribed  by  law.  But  a  married  woman  may 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court  from  any  judgment  or  decree  of  a 
chancery,  circuit,  city  or  probate  court,  subjecting  to  sale  any 
part  of  her  separate  estate,  without  giving  security  for  the 
costs,  on  making  affidavit  that  she  is  unable  to  give  such,  and 
such  appeal  operates  as  a  stay  of  all  proceedings  under  such 
judgment  or  decree. 

Damai^i's  on  Ailinuaiicc. — When  the  appeal  is  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  the  execution  or  decree  has  been  sus- 
pended, pending  the  appeal,  and  the  judgment  or  decree  is 
affirmed,  ten  per  cent,  damages  must  be  added  thereon. 

Appeals  to  Circuit  or  Supreme  Court. — An  appeal  lies 
to  the  circuit  or  supreme  court  from  any  final  decree  of  the 
court  of  probate,  or  from  any  final  judgment,  order,  or  decree 
of  the  judge  of  probate,  to  be  taken  within  one  year,  unless 
the  law  has  prescribed  a  difterent  time ;  and  from  certain 
other  decrees  and  orders  of  such  court  or  judge,  specified  in 
the  Code  of  Alabama,  to  be  taken  within  the  time  presci-ibcd 
in  each  particular  case.  When  ilie  apj^eal,  under  this  head,  is 
taken  first  to  the  circuit  court,  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  circuit  court  may  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  within 
thirty  days  after  such  judgment. 

In  all  such  cases  of  appeal  to  the  circuit  or  supreme  court 
the  appellant  must  give  security  for  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 

Appeals  lo  Circuit  Court. — An  appeal  lies  to  the  circuit 
court — 

1.  From  any  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be 
taken  within  five  days,  except  in  a  case  of  forcible  entry  or 
unlawful  detainer,  when  the  appeal  may  be  taken  within  ten 
days. 

ii.  From  any  judgment  of  conviction  for  a  violation  of  any 
municipal  oidiuance  or  by-law,  to  be  taken  within  five  days, 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  charter  of  the  city  or  town. 
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3.  From  any  decree  of  a  proV)ate  court  for  the  sale  of  land 
for  taxes,  to  be  taken  within  thirty  days. 

■1.  In  all  other  cases  provided  by  law,  to  be  taken  within 
the  time  prescribed  in  each  case. 

Eoud  for  Ai)iM'al  to  Circuit  Court.— In  all  cases  of 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  unless  the  law  has  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  appellant  must  give  bond,  with  sureties,  conditioned 
to  pay  such  judgment  as  the  circuit  court  may  render  against 
him. 


PART    FIFTH 


EDUCATION    IN    ALABAMA. 


THE   FREE   PUBLIC    SCHOOL    SYSTEM   OF  ALABAMA. 


By  the  act  of  ]March  '2,  1819,  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  into  the  L'nion,  Congress  granted  the  section  of 
pubhc  land  numbered  sixteen  in  every  township  in  the  State 
(and  w.hen  that  section  had  been  sold  or  disposed  of,  other 
lands  equivalent  thereto  and  most  contiguous)  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  such  township  for  the  use  of  schools  therein,  and,  in 
return  for  this  grant,  the  State  releTised  to  the  United  States 
all  title  to  the  other  public  lands  within  the  State. 

March  2,  18:^7,  Congress  authorized  the  State  to  sell  these 
lands  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  some  productive  fund,  the 
revenue  from  which  was  to  be  forever  applied  to  the  use  of 
schools;  but  providing  that  each  t^nvnship  should  have  the 
full  benefit  of  its  particular  section,  and  that  the  proceeds  of 
any  given  sixteenth  section  should  be  credited  to  the  town- 
ship embracing  such  section,  and  the  revenue  arising  therefrom 
applied  to  the  support  of  schools  in  that  township  exclusively. 

Under  this  authority,  the  lands,  or  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  became,  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  the  nucleus  of  its  present  school  fund. 

July  4,  183G,  Congress  made  another  grant  of  lands  to 
Alabama  for  the  use  of  schools,  equal  to  the  tliirty-sixth  part 
of  the  lands  witliin  the  State,  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  by 
the  Ciiickasaw  Indians.     By  an  act  passed  Sei)teniber  4,  1841, 
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Congress  donated  to  the  State  500,000  acres  of  land  for  in- 
ternal improvements.  Subsequently,  by  act  of  August  11, 
1848,  the  State  was  authorized  to  apply  these  lands  to  the  use 
of  schools  in  those  townships  in  which  the  .sixteenth  sections, 
granted  by  the  act  of  March  i^,  1810,  were  comparatively 
valueless. 

In  183G  there  was  a  surplus  of  revenue  in  the  United 
States  treasury,  over  and  above  what  Avas  necessary  to  ineet 
the  wants  of  the  federal  government,  and  Congress,  by  act 
passed  June  23,  183G,  declared  that  such  surplus,  in  excess  of 
§?5,000,000,  should  be  apportioned  among  the  difl'erent  States, 
according  to  their  representation  in  Congress,  to  be  held  until 
called  for  by  the  United  States.  The  amount  received  by 
Alabama  under  this  act,  and  which  was,  by  the  Legislature, 
appropriated  as  a  part  of  the  school  fund,  was  'J;669,08G.80. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Alabama  to  foster  educa- 
tion and  promote  learning  among  the  masses,  and  the  earliest 
constitution  of  the  State  —  that  adopted  in  18-19  —  declared 
that  schools  and  the  means  of  education  should  forever  be 
encouraged  in  this  State.  The  first  legislative  enactment 
establishing  a  system  of  free  public  schools  in  Alabama  was 
passed  February  IT,  1854.  This  act  was  supplemented  by  a 
"very  important  act,  passed  February  18,  1856.  l*rior  to  1854 
there  was  no  such  system,  and  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
school  fund  was  used  to  pay  teachers  of  private  schools,  for 
the  education  of  those  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  revenue. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  State  requires  the  General 
Assembly  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  all  the  childi-en  of  the  State  betwet'ii  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one  years  ;  but  there  must  be  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children.  It  })re.>i'iiiies,  also,  in  general 
terms,  from  what  and  how  these  schoi)ls  are  to  be  supported; 
declares  tliat  no  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  shall  be  ap[»ropriated  to  or  used  for  the 
support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school.* 

To  give  ett'eet  to  these  constitutional  provisions  and  to 
afford  the  means  of  education  to  the  children  of  the  State,  the 
general  assembly  has  established  a  system  of  free  i)ul)lic  schools 
within  the  State,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 


See  Constitution,  Art.  XIII,  «;Uf 
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Api>ro])riatioiis  for  Public  Schools. — For  the  nuiinteu- 
ance  of  the  system  of  pul»Hc  schools  throughout  tlie  State,  the 
following  sums  of  money  for  each  scholastic  year  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  : 

1.  The  annual  interest,  at  six  per  cent.,  on  all  sums  of 
money  which  have  heretofore  been,  or  which  may  hereafter  be, 
received  by  the  State  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  granted 
or  entrusted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State,  or  to  the  sev- 
eral townships  thereof,  for  school  purposes,  amounting  in  1891 
to  the  sum  of  8117,921.75. 

2,  The  annual  interest,  at  four  per  cent.,  on  that  part  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  deposited  with  the  State 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1836,  amounting 
annually  to  the  sum  of  620,703.47. 

3.  All  the  annual  rents,  incomes  -and  profits,  or  uiterests 
arising  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  all  such  lands  as  may 
hereafter  be  given  by  the  United  States,  or  by  this  State,  or 
individuals  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

4.  All  such  sums  as  may  accrue  to  the  State  as  escheats. 

5.  The  further  annual  sum  of  835O,(iO0  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  State. 

6.  The  net  amount  of  poll  tax  collected  in  the  State, 
amounting  in  1891  to  the  sum  of  8155,U73.47.* 

7.  All  rents,- incomes  and  profits  received  into  the  State 
treasury  during  the  scholastic  year  from  all  lands  heretofore 
donated  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and 
remaining  unsold,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  ])ublic 
schools  during  the  scliolastic  year  next  succeeding  their  re- 
ceipt into  the  treasury. 

8.  All  licenses  which  are  by  law  required  to  be  paid  into 
the  school  fund  of  any  county. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sums,  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  is  collected  annually  for  school  purposes  by  local 
taxation,  and  which  is  api)lied  exclusively  in  aid  of  the  schools 
in  the  counties  or  districts  in  which  it  is  collected. 

Apportionment  oi  School  Kevcnuc— Annually,  on  Oc- 
tober 1st,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  State  Auditor 
certities  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  (he  amount 


•  nicliuliiiC  ).(ill  t;ix  r.ilU-ctfil  in  Moliile  county.    For  the  nature  of  poll  tax,  f^ee 
page  HI,  niitr. 
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of  money  which  has  been  placed  Ijy  him  to  the  credit  of  the 
educational  fund,  for  the  scholastic  year  co-mmencing  on  that 
day. 

On  receiving  this  certificate,  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion sets  apart  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  such  expenses  of 
the  department  of  education  as  are  by  law  payable  out  of 
such  fund,  and  the  appropriations  to  the  normal  schools, 
apportions  the  balance  of  the  fund  to  the  various  townships 
and  school  districts  in  the  State,  according  to  the  entire  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  therein,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
official  school  enumeration,  and  certifies  his  apportionment  to 
the  State  Auditor  and  the  county  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  latter  are  jiaid  the  amounts  due  their  respective 
counties  un  the  Auditor's  warrants  on  the  tax  collectors.* 

On  receiving  the  annual  apportionment,  the  county  super- 
intendents notify  the  township  tiustees  of  the  amounts  appor- 
tioned to  their  respective  townships,  and  the  trustees  appor- 
tion the  fund  to  the  schools  in  the  township  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  school  children  thereof. 

Each  township  or  school  district  receives  as  school  money, 
all  the  poll  tax  collected  therein ;  such  tax  paid  by  white 
persons  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  white 
schools,  and  that  paid  by  colored  persons,  exclusively  to  the 
support  of  colored  schools. 

Local  school  funds,  raised  by  taxation,  are  expended  in  the 
district  where  raised,  as  required  by  the  law  authorizing  such 
taxation,  and  funds  contributed  by  private  parties  for  school 
purposes,  are  applied  as  indicated  in  the  grant. 

School  OnicM's.— For  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
public  schools,  there  are  the  following  ollicers : 

A  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

A  county  superintendent  of  education  in  each  county. 

Three  township  trustees  in  eacli  townshij)  or  school  district. 

The  Sui>eriiitend('nt  of  Education  is  elected  by  the 
qualified   voters  of  the  State,  every   two  years,  on  the  first 

•  ni  nuikiii;;  the  aiiiiortioniufiit .  tlie  Su]ierinteu(leMt  of  Kiliication  tir.-t  .*et>  apart 
to  o.ich  township  or  other  school  district,  the  amount  iliie  it,  as  interest  on  its  six- 
teeth  section,  or  other  trust  fund  liehl  by  the  State;  and  all  townships  or  districts 
havinj;an  inciuiie  fri>in  such  source,  or  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  sixteenth  seitiou 
lanils,  receive  iiothiuL:  out  of  the  lialance  of  the  educational  fuiul,  until  other  town- 
ships or  di.-tricts,  having:  no  trust  fund,  have  recei\ed  from  the  general  fund  such 
amount  as  will  ^ive  them  an  eipial  iirr  cnjn/a  apportioiuneiit. 
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Monday  in  August;  holds  office  for  two  years  ;  gives  bond  in 
the  sum  of  >:l."),000,  and  is  paid  ><2,ii50  a  year.  He  is  required 
to  keep  his  office  in  the  Capitol  building  of  the  State,  and  is 
allowed  a  clerk  at  an  annual  salary  of  f  1,500.  A  vacancy  in 
his  ofllce  is  filled  by  the  Governor. 

He  is  the  chief  school  officer  of  the  State,  and  has  general 
supervision  of  its  educational  interests,  and  is  required  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  promotion  of  public  education  in  the  State. 
All  the  other  school  officials  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  subject 
to  his  control ;  and  he  may  remove  any  of  them  for  delin- 
quency in  office.  He  appoints  the  county  superintendents  of 
education,  and  suj^ervises  their  official  acts.  He  is  charged 
with  the  legal  apportionment  of  the  educational  revenue,  and 
required  to  see  to  its  proper  disbursement. 

The  County  Superiiitendcnts  of  Education  are  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education;  hold  office  for  two  years;  give  bond  in  a  sum 
fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  ;  receive,  each, 
for  their  services  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  and  two  per  cent. 
upon  the  amount  of  school  funds  disbursed  by  them;  keep 
their  offices  at  the  county  site  of  their  respective  counties, 
where  they  must  be  present,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  on 
first  Saturday  of  each  month  during  the  school  year;  receive, 
apportion  and ,  pay  out,  in  accordance  with  law,  all  school 
moneys  accruing  t(^  their  respective  counties  ;  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  county  school  funds ;  sue  for  tresspasses 
on,  and  for  the  recovery  of,  school  lands ;  appoint  the  town- 
ship superintendents  of  education  and  the  to\vnship  trustees, 
and  may  remove  them  ;  notify  the  township  trustees  of  the 
annual  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  and  pay  the  teachers. 
Vacancies  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  education 
are  filled  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Township  Trustees. — In  each  township  there  are  three 
township  trustees,  appointed  by  tlie  county  su})evintendent  of 
education,  and  wlio  are  required  to  be  free-holders  and  house- 
holders, resident  in  the  township  for  winch  tlicy  are  appointed. 
These  trustees  establish  the  schools  in  their  townships  and 
aiqiortion  to  each  school  such  an  amount  of  the  public  school 
revenue  api)ortioned  to  the  townsliip  for  the  current  scholastic 
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year  as  they  may  deem  just  and  equitable,  and  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  school  children  thereof.  They  also  determine 
the  number  and  what  children  shall  be  transferred,  and  set 
apart  such  an  amount  of  the  money  ai)portioned  to  their 
district  to  pay  for  such  transferred  children  as  they  may 
deem  just  and  equitable. 

The  Teachers. — There  are  three  grades  of  teacliers'  certif- 
icates—  first,  second  and  third  —  each  showing  the  branches 
in  which  he  has  been  examined,  and  his  relative  attainments 
therein,  and  every  teacher  must  obtain  from  the  educational 
board  of  the  county  a  certificate  in  one  of  these  grades.  The 
certificates  are  valid  in  the  county  in  which  issued  —  third 
grade,  one  year;  second  grade,  two  years,  and  first  grade, 
three  years. 

The  subjects  on  which  teachers  are  to  be  examined  are 
prescribed  by  law.  'They  are  required  to  keep  a  register  of 
the  actual  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  are 
paid  quarterly. 

Educational  Boartl. — In  each  county  of  the  .State  there  is 
an  educational  board,  composed  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  education,  as  president,  and  two  teachers,  eithei-  in  private 
or  public  schools  of  the  county,  who  are  apjtointed  by  such 
superintendent  at  the  beginning  of  each  scholastic  year,  and 
who  hold  office  during  such  year,  and  one  of  whom  must  be 
appointed  secretary  The  county  superintendent  of  education 
fills  all  vacancies  in  the  board,  and  a  majority  of  the  board  is 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  ;uiy  business.  The  board 
meets  quarterly,  or  as  often  as  it  deems  advisable,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  board  may  de^ign:lte. 

The  board  examines  and  licenses  all  applicants  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  county,'  and  nmy  cancel  any  such 
license  for  intemperance  or  unwortliy  or  disgi'aceful  conduct, 
and  no  teacher  may  be  employed  in  any  pul)lic  school,  or 
receive  any  portion  of  the  school  funds,  imless  he  has  Ijeen 
so  examined  and  licensed. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  board  of  education  in  each 
county  is  required  to  organize  and  maintain  therein  teachers 
institutes,  one   for,  teachers   who   are  white  persons  and  one 

•A  (iiploiiia  fnuii  .iti\  cli.irccred  institution  <.f  itaniiii}:  i-iititl.-s  tlif  ui.jilicaiit  to 
fucli  liui'iii-f,  witli'iut  fxaiiiinatioii. 
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for  teachers  who  are  colored  persons,  provided  thei'e  are  in  the 
county  as  many  as  ten  licensed  teachers  of  the  race  for  w'h(->ni 
the  institute  is  organized.  The  county  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation is  the  president  and  the  members  of  the  educational 
board  are  the  vice-presidents  of  the  institutes,  and  one  of  tiie 
vice-presidents  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  president.  The 
other  officers  are  elected  by  the  institute.  Every  licensed 
teacher  of  the  county  is  a  member  of  the  institute  organized 
for  his  race,  but  no  fee  or  assessment  maj  be  imposed  on  a 
member  without  his  consent.  The  law  requires  that  there 
shall  not  be  less  than  three  meetings  in  each  year  of  an  insti- 
tute, one  of  which  must  be  held  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  at  this  meeting-  an  address  shall  be  made  by  some  person 
selected  by  the  educational  board,  and  licensed  teachers  must 
attend  at  least  one  of  such  meetings. 

The  meetings  of  the  institutes  are  devoted  mainly  to  dis- 
cussions and  instructions  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  dis- 
ciplining schools,  and  to  the  text  books  used,'  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  schools  and  school  laws. 

The  law  also  requires  the  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion to  hold,  or  to  have  held  within  the  bounds  of  each  con- 
gressional district  of  the  State,  one  or  more  teachers'  institutes, 
to  be  conducted  by  a  teacher  experienced  in  and  familiar  with 
the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction,  for  a  term  of  one 
week  or  iuore,  during  the  summer  montlis,  and  appropriates  a 
sum,  not  to  exceed  live  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  employing  such  teachers. 

School  Districts. — Every  township,  and  fraction  of  a 
township,  which  is  divided  I)y  a  state  ov  county  line,  or  natural 
barrier  rendering  intercourse  betv/een  the  different  portions  ot 
the  township  difficult,  and  every  incor])orated  city  or  town 
having  three  thousand  inhabitants,  or  more,  constitutes  a  sc{>- 
arate  school  district,  and,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  may  hold 
real  and  personal  proj^erty.* 

Lociil  School  SystcMiis. — Local  school  systems  have  I'con 
established  by  s^iecial  laws  in  the  county  of  Mobile,  and  in  tlie 
cities  of  Montgomery,  Birmingham,  Selma,  Huntsville,  Eufaula, 
Tuskaloosa,  Ti'oy,  Deeatur,  Anniston,  Cullman,  Phcenix  City. 

•Tilt' iiilial>it;it>ls  uf  cufli  t.iuu--l!i|i  in  the  Slate  aro  ino(ii-|M.ratoil  hy  tlie  iianif  "f 
of  thu  Unite<l  States. 
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Opelika,  Prattville,  Tuscimibia,  Shefliekl,  Florence,  Gadsden, 
Uniontown,  La  Fayette,  and  in  a  number  of  other  towns  and 
localities  in  the  State. 

Each  of  these  constitute  a  school  district  separate  and  apart 
from  all  other  districts,  and  having-  been  established  for  the 
benefit  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  particular 
localities,  are  governed  in  all  respects,  in  matters  relating  to 
jjublic  schools,  by  the  provisions  of  the  special  laws  undei' 
which  they  were  established.  They  are  entitled  to  all  special 
school  incomes  raised  by  local  taxation  or  otherwise,  and 
receive  their  proportionate  shares  of  the  general  school  fund  of 
the  State. 

Miscelliiueous  Scliool  Information. — Every  child  over 
seven  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Separate  scliools  are  provided  for  the  white  and  colored 
races,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  unite  them. 

The  school  year  begins  October  first  and  ends  September 
thirtieth. 

Twenty  days  constitute  a  school  month,  and  a  school  day 
is  not  less  than  six  hotirs. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  convenient  grades,  best  adapted 
to  give  a  thorough  common  school  education. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  text  books  used. 

Public  examinations  are  held  in  each  school  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  graduates  receive  certificates. 

School  lands  are  lands  which  have  been  granted  to  the 
State  for  school  purposes,  and  which  are  held  by  the  State  in 
trust,  to  execute  the  objects  of  the  grant. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is  1,852 ;  num- 
ber of  schools  taught,  session  of  1800-91,  white  4,172,  colored 
2,347  ;  number  of  teachers  em|)loyed,  white4.2:;o,  colored  2.298  ; 
average  length  of  schools,  in  days,  white  70,  colored  09;  num- 
ber enrolled  in  schools,  white  183,249,  colored  117,7oO;  average 
daily  attendance,  whites  10'-;,:lOo,  colored  76,009;  total  school 
population  of  the  State  b}-  the  enumeration  of  August.  l^lU, 
whites  309,628,  colored  241,  093,  total  o50,721. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


To  supplement  and  further  the  object  of  its  public  school 
system,  the  State  has  established,  at  convenient  and  desirable 
locations  within  its  borders  a  number  of  normal  schools,  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  white  and  colored,  male  and  female, 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  these  schools  is  given  below. 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  FLORENCE,  ALA. 

This  college  is  located  at  Florence,  in  Lauderdale  county, 
Alabama,  and  is  for  the  education  of  white  teachers,  male  and 
female.  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Alabama,*  approved  December  14,  187*2,  amended  by  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  approved  February  28,  1887.  The 
college  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  §7,500  from 
the  State  treasury  and  from  revenues  derived  from  tuition 
fees,  the  Peaboby  educational  fund  and  other  sources.  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  composed  of  six  directors,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  who 
is  cr-ojffcio  a  member.  The  course  of  instruction  is  established 
with  special  reference  to  educating  teachers  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  and  its  purpose  is  to  furnish  young  white 
men  and  women  an  opportunity  to  ([Ualify  themselves  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 

Students,  who  are  residents  of  the  State,  are  entitled  to 
tuition  free,  upon  signing  a  written  obligation  to  teach  at  least 
two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Alabama,  but  any  student 
may  release  himself  from  this  obligation  by  paying  tuition 
Students  from  other  States,  and  students  who  do  not  wish  to 
make  teaching  a  profession,  may  enter  the  college  by  paying 
tuition. 

'Tliis  buanl  was  :il»,lisl)i.l  by  tli.'  i,re-tiit  C"ii>i)tiitioii  of  Ahibaina. 
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Graduates  receive  a  certificate  which  entitles  them  to  teach 
in  tlie  pubhc  scliools  of  the  State,  witlmut  examination. 

In  connection  with  the  college,  and  as  an  adjunct  thereto^ 
there  is  a  model  training-  school,  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, who  pay  tuition. 

The  rate  of  tuition  in  the  college,  where  tuition  is  paid,  is 
eight  dollars  for  each  term  of  twelve  weeks ;  and  each  student 
is  requii'ed  to  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  two  dollars  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term.  Instrumental  music  is  twelve  dollars  a 
term. 

Boarding  in  pleasant,  private  families  can  be  had  at  from 
-^10  to  §13  per  month,  when  engaged  for  the  term,  and  the 
washing  and  other  necessary  ex})enses  need  not  increase  the 
amount  more  Llian  5^2.  There  are  no  dormitories  connected 
with  the  college. 

The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each. 

The  course  in  pedagogics,  proper,  covers  a  period  of  three 
years.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  largely  practice  work  ; 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  practice  and  theory  are  com- 
bined. 

The  enrollment  in  this  college  for  tlie  year  1890-91,  was— 
model  training  schooh  males  ol,  females  1 4,  total  45.  Normal 
college,  males  101,  females  117,  total  "21 S.  Xormal  students^ 
ICG,  Non-resident  students,  147,  The  patronage  of  the  col- 
lege is  extended  over  1:2  states. 

For  catalogues  and  full  inforination  ai)ply  to  the  President 
of  the  college,  at  Florence,  Ala. 


STATE  NORMAL    SCHOOL,  JACKSONVILLE,   ALA, 


This  is  also  a  school  for  the  education  of  white  teachers, 
male  and  female.  It  was  established  in  1;^N"2  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Alabama,  and  is  supported  by  an  annual 
approiii-iatidu  of  >='_\."><mi  from  the  state  treasury  and  revenues 
derived  from  tuition  fees,  the  Tealiody  educational  fund  and 
other'  sources.  The  provi-^ions  of  tlie  act  establishing  this 
school  ;ii-e  almost  identical  ^\•ith  those  of  the  act  estal)listiing 
the  State  Norjual  College,  at  Florence,  Ala.,  and  its  lanposes 
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-and  objects  are  the  sahie,  namely,  to  furnish  young  white  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  composed 
of  eleven  persons  and  their  successors  in  office,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  ex-ojficio.  The  qualitications  for 
admission  to  the  school  and  the  obligation  to  be  entered  into 
to  receive  free  tuition  and  tlie  certificate  entitling  graduates  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  without  further  exam- 
ination, are  the  same  as  those  of  the  State  Normal  College,  at 
Florence.  Students  from  other  states  are  admitted  by  paying 
tuition. 

For  catalogues  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  school, 
write  to  the  I'lesident,  at  Jacksonville,  Ala. 


ALABAMA  NORMAL  COLLEGL,  FOR  GIRLS. 


This  institution  is  located  at  Livingston,  Sumter  county, 
Ala.  It  was  established  in  18S2  by  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Alabama,  and  towards  its  support  the  State 
makes  an  annual  approjniation  of  8-,500.  The  act  establish- 
ing this  college,  in  its  provisions,  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
acts  establishing  the  normal  schools  at  Florence  and  Jackson- 
ville,* except  that  this  college  is  solely  for  the  education  of 
white  females.  The  college  is  governed  by  a  board  composed 
of  seven  persons  and  their  successors  in  office.  Applicants 
for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  not  less  than  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  The 
obligation  to  be  signed  to  receive  free  tuition,  tlie  mode  of 
release  therefrom,  and  the  character  of  the  certificates  to 
graduates  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  normal  school  at 
Florence. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TROY,  ALA. 


This  institution  is  located  at  Troy,  in  Pike  county,  xMa., 
and  is  for  the  education  of  white  teachers,  male  and  female. 

*  See  liaj,'e?  17>-17'.>.  uiitf. 
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It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ala- 
bama, approved  February  20,  issT,  and  the  State  appropriates 
annually  the  sum  of  -S3,000  towards  its  support.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  nine  persons,  and 
their  successors  in  office,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Like  the  normal  schools  at  Florence  and  Jackson- 
ville, the  object  of  the  school  is  to  afford  young  white  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  all  its  essential  features 
it  is  identical  with  those  schools.*  The  qualifications  for 
admission,  the  obligation  to  be  signed  to  receive  free  tuition, 
and  the  character  of  the  certificate  given  to  graduates,  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Florence  Normal  College.  Students  from  other 
states  are  admitted  by  paying  tuition.  The  total  ntimber  of 
students  who  had  received  pedagogic  instruction  in  this  school 
from  its  establishment  up  to  September,  isOl,  was  4:25,  and 
the  number  of  pedagogic  graduates  was  50.  The  school  year 
is  divided  into  fotir  terms.  After  the  completion  of  an  average 
high  school  course,  it  requires  two  years  to  complete  the  ele- 
mentary, and  three  years  to  complete  the  advanced,  cotirse  in 
this  school.  Tro}',  the  site  of  the  school,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Pike  county,  and  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Mobile  A:. 
Girard  and  the  Alabama  Midland  Railroad,  fifty-two  miles 
southeast  of  ^Montgomery.  By  the  census  of  1800,  Troy  has 
a  population  of  ?..44'J.  It  is  a  ju'osperous  city  and  a  most 
desirable  location  for  an  institution  of  this  kind.  For  cata- 
logttes  and  full  information,  write  to  the  President  of  the 
school  at  Troy,  Ala. 


HUNTSVILLE    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


At  Iluntsville,  in  Madison  county,  is  located  the  llunts\ille 
State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  established  by 
acts  of  the  board  of  education,!  iipproved,  respectively,  De- 
cember 9,  ISTo  and  December  14,  1874,  as  amended  by  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  approved  February  17,  1885. 


tTliflM.ard 
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The  aim  of  the  school,  in  its  two  departments,  normal  and 
industrial,  is  to  educate  colored  teachers  for  teaching  in  tlie 
public  schools  of  the  State,  provided  for  the  colored  race;  and 
to  give  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  other  useful  branches  of  domestic 
industry.  Beside  the  normal  and  industrial  school,  proper, 
there  are  connected  with  tiie  school,  a  preparatory  school,  and 
a  model  school.  The  latter  affords  to  the  normal  students  an 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  the  preparatory  school  yields  considerable  reve- 
nue to  the  normal  school  from  tuition.  The  school  is  under 
the  control  of  three  commissioners,  named  in  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  ISSo,  and  these  commissioners  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  iiia>  oecur  in  this  board. 

The  school  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of 
84,000  by  tlie  State,  and  income  derived  from  the  Peabody 
educational  fund,  and  from  its  preparatory  and  model  schools, 
from  tuition,  and  so  much  of  the  fund  provided  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  August  30,  1890,  "to  the  more  complete 
endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,"  as  is, apportioned  to  the  colored 
race  of  Alabama.' 

I'o  be  admitted  into  the  normal  department,  students  must 
be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character. 

Tuition  is  free  to  normal  students,  who  sign  an  obligation 
to  teach  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  on  con- 
dition that  they  are  paid  for  their  services. 

Board  is  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  includes  furnished 
rooms,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  etc.  All  students  may  viov\i  out  a 
portion  and  a  limited  number  are  permitted  to  work  out  the 
■whole  of  their  board. 

In  the  industrial  department,  instruction  is  given  in  car- 
X)entry,  printing,  mattress  making,  shoe-making,  laundrying, 
cooking,  cutting  and  sewing,  nursing,  house-keeping,  and  in 
farming  and  horticulture,  and  in  the  dairy  and  the  keeping  of 
live  stock. 

Diplomas  are  granted  to  normal  graduates,  entitling  them 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  tlie  State,  without  further  ex- 
amination. 


'See  act  ai'iiriivi-il  t'ebniary  \Z,  IS'Jl.actsuf  Alabama.  IS 
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Tlie  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  school,  for  the 
session  of  lsOO-91,  whs,  normal  department,  96,  and  in  the 
other  departments,  2oO,  total  oLltj. 

The  sessions  commence  in  September  and  end  in  June. 
For  catalogues  and  full  information  write  to  the  Principal,  at 
IKrtitsville,  Ala. 


tuskf:Gf:e  normal  school. 


At  Tuskeg-ee,  in  Macon  county,  there  is  also  a  state  normal 
school  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  established  by  an 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  approved  T'ebruary 
10,  l!:>^81,  as  amended  by  an  act  i)assed  in  1SS3,  and  called 
Tuskegee  Normal  aiid  Industrial  InNcitute.  It  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  three  commissioners,  named  in  tlic  act,  who  till  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Ixuird.  It  is  sui)ported  by  an 
annual  appropriation  of  .So,000  by  the  State  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  generous  friends  in  and  out  of  the  State.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  end- 
ing June,  1S90,  the  receipts  of  the  school  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  -SI 75,1-14.90. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  department,  there  is  an  industrial 
department  and  a  training  school  connected  with  the  institute. 
In  the  industrial  department  instruction  is  given  in  carpentiy, 
painting,  brick  making,  harness  making,  shoe  making,  tin  work, 
printing,  mattress  making,  farming^  sewing  and  cutting  and 
laundrying. 

The  training  school  is  especially  designed  for  observation 
and  practice  in  primary  teaching  iov  those  [ausuing  the  normal 
course. 

The  school  has  acquired  by  })urchase  and  gift,  1,400  acres 
of  land,  and  the  school  buildings  are  large  and  commodious 
and  well  adapted  for  school  pur})oses.  The  entire  property  is 
free  of  debt  and  is  valued  at  >!l:i'),(tOO. 

The  act  establishing  the  school  provides  that  pupils  sliall 
be  admitted  free  of  tuition,  on  giving  a  written  obligation  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  two  years  ;  Init 
tuition  to  all  is  made  free. 

'i'lie  i>rice  of  board,  including  wasliin^-,  lights,  fuel,  room 
rent,  mending  of  clutlies,  etc.,  is  -^s.uu  per  moutli. 
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Students  are  given  an  opportunity  "to  work  out  §2.00  or 
^3.00  pel-  month,  thus  leaving-  only  i^o.GO  or  §6.00  per  month  to 
be  paid  in  cash.     Some  work  out  half  of  their  expenses. 

With  a  good  outfit  of  clothing,  §45.00  or  §50.00  is  sufficient 
to  carry  an  industrious  student  through  one  school  year  (nine 
months). 

The  rate  of  wages  is  according  to  the  age  of  the  student 
and  the  real  value  of  his  work.  The  arrangements  are  such 
that  students  lose  nothing  in  their  classes  by  working  out  a 
part  of  their  expenses. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  must  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  good  moral 
character. 

The  school  opeiis  first  ^Monday  in  September,  and  continues 
in  session  nine  months,  closing  the  last  Thursday  in  May. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  norjnal  department  during 
the  session  of  1S90-U1,  was  "212;  iu  other  departments  5ls, 
total  730.  Xunjber  of  graduates  So.  Number  of  states  repre- 
sented lo. 

Tuskegee,  where  the  school  is  located,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Macon  county,  and  by  the  census  of  1890  has  a  population  of 
1,803.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tuskegee  railroad,  a  short  line 
connecting  Tuskegee  with  Chehaw,  a  station  on  the  Western 
Railway  of  Alabama,  five  miles  distant,  and  is  distant  from 
Montgomery,  east,  forty-four  miles. 

For  catalogues  and  full  information,  write  to  the  Principal 
at  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL    FOR    COLORED    STU- 
DENTS, MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 


This  school  is  organized  and  operated  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 23,  18bO,  and  is  sup{)orted  by  an  annual  a[)propriation 
of  §7,500  from  the  State  treasury,  and  moneys  derived  from 
the  Peabody  .educatioiial  fund,  the  Slater  fund,  tuition  fees 
and  voluntary  contribution. 
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The  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  e.y-ojffcio. 

Completion  of  the  prescribed  course  in  the  normal  school, 
and  the  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination,  entitles  a  gradu- 
ate to  receive  a  diploma  to  teach  in  the  colored  schools  of  the 
state  without  further  examination. 

The  school  has  an  industrial  department  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  male  students  in  carpenter  work  and  print, 
ing  and  to  tlie  female  students  in  common  and  fancy  needle 
work,  drafting  and  dressmaking. 

The  session  of  1891-02,  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  800 
students,  and  inoit3  room  and  more  teachers  are  needed  to  meet 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  school. 

For  catalogues  and  full  information,  write  to  the  President 
of  the  school,  at  Montgomerv- 


THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  ALABAMA. 


By  the  act  of  ^farch  2,  isio,  "to  enable  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government," 
Congress  donated  to  this  State,  to  be  vested  in  the  Legislature 
and  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary,  seventy- 
two  sections,  or  4(3,080  acres,  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
State,  "for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning."  To  carry  out 
the  object  of  this  grant,  the  University  of  Alabama  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  December 
18,  1820,  and  December  IS,  1821,  a  su}ipK'mentary  university 
act  was  approved. 

December  20,  1827,  the  general  assembly,  by  joint  ballot, 
selected,  as  a  site  for  the  university,  the  town  of  Tuskaloosa, 
with  permission  to  the  trustees  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings 
at  any  place  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  town.  March  22,  1828, 
the  trustees  met  and  selected  us  the  most  suitable  place  for  the 
buildings,  the  level  plateau  near  what  was  then  known  as 
Marr's  Spring,  on'  the  llimtsville  road,  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  east  of  tlie  court  house  in  Tuskaloosa.  The  ere^'tion 
of  the  buildings  was  forthwith  liegun  and  the  university  was 
13 
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opened  for  the  admission  of  students  April  17,  1831.  In  1834, 
the  buildings  were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  §100,000, 
and  to  these,  other  necessary  buildings  were  added,  prior  to 
the  year  18G0,  at  considerable  cost. 

April  4,  1865,  all  the  public  buildings  of  the  university, 
except  the  astronomical  observatory,  with  their  valuable  con- 
tents, were  burned  by  a  brigade  of  United  States  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Croxton,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Two  of  the  professor's  residences  were  burned  at  the 
same  time. 

By  this  burning,  property  to  the  value  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  destroyed. 

Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  university  buildings, 
the  corps  of  cadets  was  formally  disbanded  at  Marion,  Ala. 

February  20,  1>:66,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  a  loan  to  the  university,  of  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
from  the  State  treasury,  to  replace  its  buildings,*  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1807,  the  tirst  new  hall  on  the  college  grounds  (now 
called  Alva  Woods  hall)  was  begun,  which  cost,  when  com- 
pleted, about  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

In  April,  18G9,  the  university  was,  for  the  second  time, 
formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  students. 

In  February,  1884,  work  was  commenced  on  the  buildings 
known  as  "Clark  Hall''  and  "  ]\Ianly  llall,"  and  they  were 
completed  in  June,  1885. 

"Garland  Hall"  was  completed  in  1887.  February  23, 
1884,  Congress  passed  an  act  empowering  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  locate  for  the  benetit  of  the  university,  4G,080  acres  of  the 
public  lands  withiji  the  State,  to  be  ap})li  jd  to  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  for  the  university  and  t')  the  restoration  of 
the  library  and  scientilic  ajiparatns,  which  had  been  burned, 
the  surplus,  if  any,  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

All  of  these  lands  have  been  located,  and  a  portion  of  them 
has  been  sold,  producing  to  the  university  a  considerable 
amount  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  grant ;  but  more  than  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  valuable  mineral  lands  belonging  to  the 
miiversity  remain  unsold. 


»I!y  ail  ait  apiiro\ed  Deteiiiliev  'J.  1878,  tlie  liencral  a.--eml)Iy  relimiui 
<k'bt  to  the  iinivi.'i.'Uv. 
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The  constitution  of  tlie  State  *  commits  the  management 
and  control  of  the  university  to  a  board  of  trustees,  composed 
of  the  Governor,  who  is  ex-ojficio  president  of  the  board,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  ex-ojp'cio,  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers, two  from  tlie  congressional  district  in  which  the  univer- 
sity is  located,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  congressional 
districts  of  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  hold  office  for  six  years,t  and 
who  receive  no  pay  other  than  their  actual  expenses  incurred 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such  trustees. 

The  constitution  declares,  also,  that  the  general  assembly 
may  not  change  the  location  of  the  university,  except  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  members. + 

March  1,  1S7G,  a  new  university  act  was  passed  by  the 
general  assembly. 

By  this  act,  the  constitutional  trustees  are  incorporated, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,"  and  all  the  rights,  properties,  privileges  and  fran- 
chises of  the  university  are  vested  in  the  board,  and  it  is  given 
power  to  act  in  all  matters  affecting  the  university  or  promo- 
tive of  the  ends  of  its  creation. 

The  board  appoints  the  faculty  and  otlier  officers  of  the 
university,  fixes  their  salaries,  and  may  remove  them ;  regu- 
lates the  government  of  the  university;  prescribes  the  course 
of  instruction  and  fixes  the  prices  of  tuition  and  board  and  the 
other  necessary  expenses  of  students. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  board  ai'e  rerj aired  to  be  held  once 
a  year  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  unless  the  board  selects 
another  day,  and  the  board  may  call  special  meetings.  All 
meetings  of  the  board  must  be  held  at  the  university.  Five 
members  of  the  board,  exclusive  of  the  e:c-officio  members,  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

The  university  trust  fund,  which  is  held  by  the  State,  and 
for  the  [)ayment  of  intci-est  on  which  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent,  [ler  annum,  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  are  pledged, 
and  from  which  revenue  the  university  is,  in  the  main  sup- 
ported, consists  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  pro- 


'  Si-e  Coiisrinition,  Art.  Xill,  So<;.  \\  ant''. 

1  Oiu'-tliini  of  the  trustfc^  an-  aiiiMiiiUfl  bi-enially. 

X  St-e  Ci>ii>tiuuion,  -Vrt.  XIII,  Soi-.  10,  'uite. 
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ceeds  of  the  lands  donated  to  the  university  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  '2,  IS  10. 

The  collections  of  the  university,  in  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  natural  history,  are  extensive  and  valuable.  Tlie  geologi- 
cal and  mineralogical  cabinets  comprise  many  thousand  speci- 
mens, consisting  in  part,  of  the  private  collections  of  the  late 
Professor  Michael  Tuomey,  purchased  by  the  university  before 
the  late  war ;  partly  of  the  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  col- 
lected by  Professor  Tuomey  while  he  was  geologist  of  the 
State;  of  the  collections  made  by  the  present  State  Geologist; 
and  of  many  interesting  specimens  obtained  by  exchange  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  furnished  with 
the  newest  and  most  approved  apparatus  for  the  purposes  both 
of  instruction  and  research. 

The  astronomical  observatory  is  provided  with  a  fine 
transit  circle  with  an  object  glass  of  lour  inches  aperture  and 
five  feet  focal  distance ;  also,  v/ith  an  equatorial  telescope  of 
eight  inches  aperture  and  twelve  feet  focal  distance.  There 
are  three  good  field  telescopes. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  has  been  largely  increased 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  now  embraces  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  full  illustration  of  the  laws  of  light. 

The  university  library  contains,  at  present,  ten  thousand 
volumes,  and  the  trustees  annually  appropriate  one  thousand 
dollars  to  purchase  books. 

The  university  halls  consist  of : 

AItji  Woods  Hall,*  which  forms  the  rear  line  of  the 
university  quadrangle,  a  brick  building  of  four  stories,  with 
east  and  west  wings  of  three  stories. 

Manly  Hall,t  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
a  buildmg  of  three  stories,  constructed  of  brick  with  trimmings 
of  dressed  limestone. 

Clark  Hall,+  the  central  building  on  the  south  side,  which 
is  the  front  of  the  quadrangle,  a  handsome  structure  of  brick 
and  gray  limestone,  three  stories  in  height,  and  with  a  front 
of  sixty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet. 


•Xaiued  for  the  ftrjt  pre--ideut  of  the  university. 
tNaiufd  f.>r  tho  si-c.ii.l  i.ru^iilent  of  the  imiviTsity. 
+XaiiiiMl  for  Ihm.  Willi-  G.  Clark,  univer-itv  mi-roe. 
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Garland  Hall,*  the  counterpart  of  ^Nlanly  hall,  on  the 
west,  and  which  completes  the  university  quadrangle. 

Tiumiey  JTall.t  a  l)uilding  for  the  chemical  laboratory? 
containing  a  two-story  part,  40  by  70  feet,  and  a  one-story 
part,  30  by  70  feet. 

Barnard  Hall,i"  a  physical  laboratory,  of  same  dimensions 
as  Tuomey  hall,  and  the  rear  wing  or  annex  of  which  is  set 
apart  for  a  gymnasium,  which  has  been  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  contrivances  for  physical  exercise  and  devel- 
opment. 

All  the  halls  and  students'  apartments  are  lighted  with 
the  Edison  incandescent  light ;  water  works  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  pure  water  to  each  floor  of  all  the  buildings,  and  a 
steam  laundry  for  the  use  of  the  student.s  is  in  successful 
operation. 

The  mess  hall,  kitchen  and  bakery  are  on  the  lowei'  floor  of 
Woods  hall,  and  all  are  supplied  with  fans  run  by  electiicity. 
The  kitclien  has  recently  been  furnished  with  a  new  range, 
steamer  for  meats,  and  colYee  boiler,  and  lias  every  appliance 
for  properly  cooking  and  serving  up  food  for  the  students  who 
board  in  Ijarracks. 

The  three  literary  societies  of  the  university  have  large 
and  well  furnished  rooms  set  apart  for  their  use,  where  regular 
meetings  are  held  once  a  week. 

The  I'esidence  of  the  librarian  of  the  university,  which  is  a 
commodious  and  well  ventilated  two-story  brick  building  is 
outside  of  tlie  rionpus^  and  a  part  of  the  second  story  is  nicely 
fitted  up  as  a  hospital. 

The  university  has  two  ueneral  departments  of  instruction: 
an  academic  department,  and  a  department  of  professional 
education. 

In  tiie  academic  department,  as  at  present  organized,  there 
are  ten  schools:  the  school  of  the  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture, the  school  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  the 
school  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  the  school  of 
modern  languages,  the  school  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  the 
school  of  neology  and  natural  history,  the  school  of  natural 


»  N;iiikm1  for  tl;-'  tin- tUinl  i.rt-i.ltMit  of  the  iuiivei>ity. 

t  NiiiiU'i!  fur  Alidi.u'l  Tii..niey,  l.iti-   iipife--.ir   r,f   ilif    (iniv(r>ity  and    first  Stato 

jNamtMl  fur  I'rufi'— or  F.A.I*.  IJ.iriianl,  wlm  n-^itrneil  fruni  tht-  iiniver:-ity  in  1 -.■-! 
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philosoph}'  and  astronomy,  the    school  of   mathematics,   the 
school  of  history  and  jiliilosophy,  the  school  of  civil  engineering. 

There  are  five  undergi'aduate  courses  of  study:  the  classical 
course,  the  scientific  course,  the  literary  course,  the  civil  engin- 
eering course,  the  mining  engineering  course.  The  tirst  leads 
to  the  degi'ee  of  bachelor  of  arts,  the  second  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science,  the  third  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters, 
the  fourth  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  engineering,  the 
fifth  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mining  engineering.  Each 
of  these  courses  requires  four  years  for  completion. 

Students  who,  from  inability  to  remain  long  enough  at  the 
university,  or  for  other  sufficient  reasons,  are  unable  to  com- 
plete all  the  studies  of  one  of  the  regular  courses,  are  allowed 
to  select  a  course  of  study  on  certain  conditions,  and,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  course  of  study  in  any  school,  are  entitled  to 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  that  school,  and  are  enrolled  as 
alumni  of  the  university. 

Students  who  have  received  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  letters,  may  obtain  the  master's 
degree  in  the  same  course  by  remaining  one  year  longer  at  the 
university,  and  pursuing  advanced  studies  in  at  least  three 
academic  schools  of  the  university. 

•  Students  v.-ho  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil 
engineering  or  of  mining  engineering,  may  attain  the  degree 
of  civil  engineer  or  mining  engineer  by  remaining  one  year 
longer,  and  pursuing  advanced  studies  in  the  school  of  engi- 
neering. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  first  or  freshman 
class,  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age;  for  admission  to  a 
higher  class,  he  must  have  a  proportionate  advancement  in 
age.  P'very  candidate  must  present  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character.  If  he  comes  from  a  chartered  university  or  college 
he  must  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  discharge  from  the 
same. 

In  the  department  of  professional  education  there  are  three 
schools :  The  school  of  international  and  constitutional  law, 
the  school  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  the  school  of 
equity  jurisprudence.  Important  advantages  are  ottered  to 
students  in  this  department.  Any  'm"  pursuing  this  course 
of  law  is  allowed,  free  of  charge,  to  enter  and  take  the  studies 
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of  any  one  of  the  academic  schools  of  the  university.  The 
degree  of  LL.  B.  is  conferred  upon  those  only  who  have  com- 
pleted the  entire  course  of  study  in  this  department  and  have 
sustained  a  satisfactory  Avritten  examination  in  the  presence 
of  the  faculty.  A  rule  of  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama  pro- 
vides that  graduates  of  this  department  may  be  admitted,  on 
certificate,  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  law 
library  contains  at  present  l,i!00  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

There  is,  also,  a  military  department,*  embracing  a  course 
of  instruction  in  military  art  and.  science,  military  law,  and 
elementary  tactics.  The  corps  of  cadets  is  organized  into  a 
battalion,  composed  of  four  or  more  companies  of  infanty  and 
one  company  of  artillery,  officered  by  cadets. 

The  discipline  of  the  academic  department  is  military,  and 
is  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  student's  academic 
duties.  While  young  men  are  not  excluded  from  the  univer- 
sity on  account  of  physical  disability  to  perform  military  duty, 
they  are  under  the  same  military  discipline  as  other  cadets. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  beginning 
in  October  and  ending  in  June.  The  yearly  expenses  of  a 
student  in  the  academic  department,  for  board  and  lodging, 
.washing,  fuel,  lights  and  attendance,  surgeon's,  hospital,  med- 
icine and  incidental  fee,  is  -^161.  Tuition  in  this  department 
is  free  to  all  students  who  are  l)o?ia  Jide  residents  of  Alabama. 
Students  from  other  states  are  charged  >>A.Q  a  year  for  tuition. 
Students  who  work  in  the  laboratory  are  charged  a  small  fee, 
extra,  to  pay  for  gas  and  material  consumed.  The  diploma 
fee  is  80. 

Every  cadet  must  furnish  himself  with  a  cadet  uniform 
and  other  articles  of  clothing.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  is 
about  845  per  annum.  The  university  supplies  room  furni- 
ture, bedstead,  mattress  and  pillow.  The  bed  covering,  to-M'it : 
sheets,  blankets,  comforters  and  pillow  cases,  must  be  supplied 
by  the  student  himself.  These  may  be  purchased  in  Tuska- 
loDsa  or,  if  convenient,  brought  from  home.  Students  must 
also  provide  for  themselves  text  books  and  stationery,  which 
are  estimated  to  cost  from  $10  to  $15  per  annum. 


*  Tlie  Jiiilitary  s\>tcni  for  the  i^ovonimrnr  of  the  nniver:5ity  was  tuhipted  in  l-^CO- 
and  has  been  niaintaiiieii  to  the  iireseut  time. 
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In  the  department  of  the  law  the  tuition  fees  are  >>bO  a 
year,  and  law  students  can  obtain  board,  including  lodging, 
fuel,  lights  and  attendance,  in  the  best  families  in  Tuskaloosa 
at  fi'om  5^15  to  818  a  mouth. 

The  university  has  no  preparatory  department. 

The  name  of  the  university  postoltice  is  University,  Ala- 
bama. 

The  university,  now  in  the  sixty-first  year  since  its  halls 
were  first  opened,  counts  on  its  rolls  nearly  eleven  hundred 
titled  academic  graduates  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
law  graduates,  and  many  of  its  graduates  fill  the  highest  sta- 
tions in  church,  and  state,  and  society  throughout  the  South. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  university,  June,  1892,  was : 
academic,  1:28;  law,  15.     Total,  143. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address  the  President 
at  University,  Alabama. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE.* 


By  an  act,  passed  July  '2,  18C2,  Congress  donated  to  each 
State,  30,000  acres  of  public  land,  or  land  scrip  to  that  amount, 
tor  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  to  which  the 
State  wasentitled  by  the  census  of  18G0,  to  enable  it  to  endow 
-and  maintain  at  least  one  college,  "  Where  the  leading  object 
should  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  iiicluding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  the  State  might  prescribe, 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life."  The  capital  accruing  to  any  State  from  the  sale  of  this 
land,  or  scrip,  was  directed  to  be  invested  in  some  safe  fund, 
producing  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum — the  capital  to 
remain  forever,  undiminished,  and  the  annual  interest  to  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  college,  or  col- 
leges, established;  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  received  by 
any  State  from  such  sale  might  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 

*K!iii\vii  .'Uxia?  ••Ahilaina  rol.Mechuic  lusuuice." 
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sites  and  ex[>erimental  farms.  No  part,  however,  of  either 
capital  01'  interest,  is  allowerl  to  be  used  in  the  purchase,  erec- 
tion, preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings.  A 
State  taking  advantage  of  the  act,  was  required  to  provide, 
within  five  years  from  its  passage,  at  least  one  college,  or  the 
grant  failed  and  the  State  was  required  to  refund.  The  act, 
also,  excluded  from  its  benefits,  every  State  engaged  in  "  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection,  ^liile  so  engaged." 

Under  this  act,  Alabama  became  entitled  to  240,000  acres, 
but  being,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  States, 
was,  for  the  while,  excluded  from  its  benefits  :  and  nearly  three 
years  of  the  five  allowed,  expired  before  peace  was  restored. 

By  an  act  passed  July  23, 1800,  Congress  extended  the  time 
within  which  the  States  might  comply  Avith  the  provisions  of 
the  original  act,  giving  the  States  three  years  from  the  passage 
of  the  later  act  within  u^hich  to  file  an  acceptance  of  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  1S02,  and  five  years  from  the  filing  of 
such  acceptance  within  which  to  establish  the  necessary  col- 
lege or  colleges. 

The  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  by  an  act,  approved 
December  ol,  IsiJS,  accepted  the  grant,  and  appropriated 
-^1,000  to  carry  such  acceptance  into  ett'ect,  and  to  pay  agents 
for  selecting  and  locating  the  lands  or  selling  the  scrip.  This 
State  received  only  scrip,  which  was  sold.  The  amount  real- 
ized, and  which  constitutes  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of 
the  college,  UfAcr  to  be  diminished,  Avas  >:2-">o,.5uiL 

The  act  of  the  general  assembly,  establishing  the  college* 
was  a^jproved  PY'bruary  20,  1872.  When  the  question  of  the 
location  of  the  college  came  before  the  general  assembly,  three 
places  made  otters  for  it — Floi-ence,  Birmiimham  ami  Auburn. 
The  trustees  of  the  East  Alabama  College,  located  at  Au- 
burn, ottered  their  building  with  its  grounds,  and  the  citizens 
of  Auburn  ottered,  in  addition,  2iM)  acres  of  land.  After  a 
warm  contest,  the  college  was  given  to  Auburn.  On  tlie  20th 
of  March,  Is72,  the  l.'oard  of  trustees  of  the  new  college,  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  of  February  20,  1872,  met,  organized  the 
institution,  and  elccte<l  a  faculty,  and  the  college  Avas  opened 
immediately. 

The  constitution  of  .Vlabama  *  commits   the   management 


Con-titiitioii,  Art.  XIII,  .Si- 
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and  control  of  this  college  to  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of 
the  Governor,  who  is,  ex-ojficio,  presidejit  of  the  board,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  e,r-officio,  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers, two  from  the  congressional  district  in  which  the  college 
is  located  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  who  hold  office  for  six  years,*  and  who 
receive  no  pay  other  than  their  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  such  trustees.  The  constitution 
also,  provides  that  the  general  assembly  may  not  change  the 
location  of  the  college,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers.! 

February  10,  1879,  the  general  assembly  passed  a  new  act 
on  the  subject  of  the  college,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
college  is  conducted  at  present. 

By  this  act,  the  constitutional  trustees  are  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Alabama,"  and,  in  so  far  as  the  government  of  the  college  is 
concerned,  are  vested  with  the  same  rights,  privileges  and 
franchises,  and  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  are  the  trus- 
tees of  the  university  of  Alabama  in  matters  concerning  the 
university.! 

The  board  appoints  the  faculty  and  other  officers  of  the 
college;  fixes  their  salaries,  and  may  remove  them;  regulates 
the  government  of  the  college ;  prescribes  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, rates  of  tuition  and  fees,  confers  degrees,  and  acts 
in  all  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  college  and 
promotive  of  the  end  of  its  creation. 

The  board  is  required  to  meet  once  a  year  at  Auburn,  and 
the  Governor  may  call  special  meetings.  Six  members  of  the 
board  constitute  a  quorum. 

Since  its  organization,  the  college,  under  a  wise  board  and 
an  able  faculty,  has  kept  steadily  in  view  the  objects  of  the 
law  calling  it  into  existence,  and,  with  slight  fluctuations,  has 
achieved  a  career  of  increasing  prosperity  and  success  that, 
under  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of  the 
institution,  may  be  regarded  as  signal. 


*  One-tliir<l  of  the  trustees  are  aiiiiointfd 
t  Sec  Con.<titmii>ri,  Art.  XUI.  Soc.  10,  natf\ 
t  See  i)uy:e  ISS,  ««^,^ 
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The  department  of  instruction  continues,  with  only  a  few 
.modifications,  as  originally  established  in  1S72,  some  new 
chairs  having-  been  added  with  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the 
college. 

'By  an  act  approved  February  23,  IS  S3,  the  general  assem- 
bly appropriated  ^30,000  to  the  college  for  buildings  and 
eciuipments,  and  by  an  act  approved  February  2S,  1SS7, 
|;1 2,500  more  was  appropriated  to  provide  further  appliances, 
necessary  to  give  better  instruction  in  the  technical  depart- 
ments. By  an  act  approved  December  12,  1888,  .^50,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  completing,  furnishing  and 
equipping  the  new  main  college  building  erected  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  building,  wliich  (as  stated  on  page  198j  was  burned 
June  24,  iJ^sT. 

In  1SS5  one-third  of  the  revenue  annually  accruing  from 
the  tax  on  commercial  fertilizers  was  grunted  to  the  college 
by  the  State  Legislature  as  a  permanent  income  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
In  1889-90  this  income  amounted  to  ?;lG,55r).7l. 

By  an  act  approved  March  2,  1S87,  known  as  the  Hatch 
act,  Congress,  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  work  of  the 
"  land  grant "  colleges,  appropriated  815,000  annually  "  to 
establish  experimental  stations  in  connection  with  colleges 
established  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862." 

By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  February  13, 
1891,  the  college  was  made  the  beneficiary  of  that  portion  of 
the  grant  of  money  received  by  the  State  of  Alabama  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  .Vugust  30,  1890,  for  the  more 
complete  endowment  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  is  set  apart  to  the  State  for  the 
education  of  white  students.  By  this  statute  •■?5l5,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  3(i,  189(K  and  an  annual  increase  of  the 
amount  of  said  appropriation  thereafter  for  ten  years  by  an 
additional  sum  of  §1,000  over  the  preceding  year,  and  there- 
after a  total  of  -s2o,000  per  annum,  has  been  appropriated  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  public  lands  to  the  endowment  and 
support  of  tht'  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  established  under  an  act  of  C'ungress  approved 
July  2,  1S(.;-J. 

The  college  trust  fund,  which  is  held  by  the  State,  and  for 
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payment  of  interest  on  which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  are  pledged,  and 
from  the  revenue  of  which  the  college  is,  in  the  main,  sup- 
ported, consists  of  -s25?>,500,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Jand  scrip  donated  to  the  college  by  the  ac^  of  Congress  of 
.July  -J,  186-J. 

A  most  judicious  use  has  been  made  of  the  various  re- 
sources put  at  its  command,  and  to-day  there  are  few  institu- 
tions in  the  south  more  adequately  equipped  for  thorough 
.scientific  work  tlian  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
■of  Alabama. 

In  June,  ISST,  the  main  college  building,  an  elegant 
.structure,  with  its  entire  equipment,  was  destroyed  by  tire. 
Fortunately  it  was  partially  insured,  and,  with  the  proceeds 
•of  the  insurance  and  other  funds,  appropriated  by  the  State, 
a  new  and  very  haiidsome  pressed  brick  building  has  been 
erected.  This  building  is  160  by  71  feet,  and  contains,  ex- 
•clusive  of  the  basement  floor,  thirty-five  rooms.  The  building 
is  not  used  for  dormitories  for  students,  but  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  recently  built,  is  a  handsome  two- 
:story  brick  structure,  40  by  60  feet,  with  a  rear  projection,  35 
■by  60  feet,  of  one  story  and  basement. 

Langdou  Hall  *  is  a  two-story  building,  90  by  50  feet,  the 
first  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  wood- working  lab- 
oratory of  mechanic  arts,  and  the  second  story  is  the  audience 
hall,  used  for  commencement  and  other  public  occasions. 

Two  spacious  brick  buildings  adjoining  Langdon  hall  con- 
tain the  furnace  and  forge  rooms  and  the  heavy  iron-working 
machines  of  the  department  of  mechanic  arts. 

Laboratory  instruction  and  practiL-al  work  are  given  in  the 
following  departments  :  (1)  Chemistry;  (2)  engineering,  field 
Avork,  surveying,  etc.;  (3)  agriculture;  (4)  botany;  (5)  min- 
eralogy; (6)  biology;  (7)  technical  drawing;  (8)  mechanic 
arts;  (0)  physics.  The  f.tciUties  for  work  in  these  depart- 
■ments  of   science  and  mechanics  are  especially  noteworthy 

The  college  farm  contains  '2'2G  acres. 


*  Xaini'il  in  honor  t«f  tlie  latf  C.  C.  Lani;dMii,  of  .Mcjhile,  who  was  .i  ti  U'rtee  of  tht 
>colli'^e  for  liumy  year*. 
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Extensive  laboratories  exist  for  practical  instruction  in 
j)hysics,  mineralog-y,  biology,  botany,  etc. 

A  laboratory  for  ibe  department  of  electrical  engineering 
has  recently  been  equii)ped  witli  engines,  dynamos  and  all  the 
most  modern  appliances  for  instruction  and  experiment  in  the 
field  of  electricity. 

Instruction  in  military  tactics  is  given  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army,  in  conf(n'mity  with  the  act  of  Congress. 
All  the  students  are  members  of  the  college  corps  of  cadets; 
but  military  science  is  a  secondary  aim  of  the  college,  and  it  is 
taught  chiefly  because  such  instruction  is  necessary  to  carry 
out,  in  full,  the  object  of  the  act  of  Congress  donating  the  lands 
to  the  college,  and  as  a  means  of  organization  ajul  gymnastic 
exei-ci.se.  The  college  has  no  barracks  nor  dormitories.  The 
the  students  board  with  the  families  of  the  town  of  Auburn 
and  are  entrusted  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  freedom  of  action 
to  develop  the  habits  of  self-direction  and  self-control.  They 
thus  enjoy,  too,  all  the  protecting  and  beneficial  influences  of 
the  family  circle. 

The  new  library  hall  is  one  of  tlie  largest  rooms  in  the  new 
building,  and  contains  a  well  selected  library  of  about  8,000 
volumes. 

The  courses  of  study  include  the  physical,  chemical  and 
natural  sciences  with  their  applications,  agriculture,  biology, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  mathematics,  engineering,  drawing, 
English,  French,  German  and  Latin  languages,  history,  political 
economy,  mental  and  moral  science. 

All  students  are  recjuired  to  study  the  English  language. 
The  Latin,  ]-^rench  and  German  languages  are  also  taught  and 
opportunity  to  pursue  them  is  ottered  to  students  in  any 
course. 

There  are  four  degree  courses  for  undergraduates,  each 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  requiring  four 
years  for  its  completion,  namely :  Course  in  chemistry  and 
agriculture,  course  in  mechanics  and  engineering,  general 
course,  course  iu  (electrical  engineering. 

There  are  two  partial  courses,  each  requiring  two  years  for 
its  cfunpletioii,  namely  :  Course  in  agriculture,  and  course  in 
mechanic  arts. 

A  post  graduate  degree  may  l»e  obtained  l>y  a  graduate  of 
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this  college,  or  of  any  other  institution  of  equal  grade,  by  one 
year's  residence  at  the  college,  spent  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  course  of  study  in  applied  science  prescribed  by 
the  faculty. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  general  course  in  each 
department  of  the  school  of  mechanic  arts,  and  are  qualified, 
can  enter  upon  a  more  extended  technical  course  in  mechanical 
engineering. 

Students  who  expect  to  become  practical  pharmacists  can 
enter  upon  a  special  course  of  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
and  occupy  all  their  time  in  the  laboratories  of  these  depart- 
ments under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professors.     .^ 

Students  who  have  received  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  engin- 
eering, or  who  have  prosecuted  an  equivalent  course  of  study, 
can  enter  upon  a  special  course  of  mining  engineering,  requir- 
ing a  residence  of  one  year. 

Young  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  desire  to 
study  agriculture  will  be  permitted,  without  examination,  to 
enter  any  class  under  the  professor  of  agriculture,  and  will  be 
excused  from  reciting  in  any  other  class,  from  military  duty, 
and  from  all  other  college  duties  ;  but  will  be  under  the  gen- 
eral college  regulations,  and  will  be  required  to  have  their 
time  fully  occupied. 

'  '  They  can  attend  the  lectures  in  argriculture  in  all  the 
classes,  and  engage  in  the  practical  work  at  the  experimental 
station,  in  the  held,  stock-yard,  dairy,  garden,  orchard  and 
vineyard,  etc.,  and  may  thus,  in  one  year,  acquire  valuable 
practical  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture. 

.  On  February  '24,  1888,  the  board  of  trustees  organized  the 
experiment  station  as  a  department  of  tlie  college,  with  a  com- 
petent corps  of  officers. 

In  conformity  with  the  Hatch  act,  this  department  con- 
ducts original  7esearch  in  the  physiology  of  plants,  diseases  of 
animals,  the  chemical  C()mposition  of  soils  an<l  plants,  etc.,  etc. 

The  college  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Auburn,  fifty-nine 
miles  east  of  ]\Iontgomery,  on  the  line  of  the  Western  railroad. 

The  region  is  high  and  healthful,  noted  for  its  general  good 
health  and  freedom  from  malaria,  having  an  elevation  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  above  tide  water. 
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The  health  statistics  of  the  college  compare  most  favorably 
with  those  of  any  college  in  the  United  States,  and  every  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  hygiene  and  sanitary  regulations. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

'  The  expenses  of  a  student  are  per  half  session :  Incidental 
fee  $.5.00,  library  fee  -si. 00,  surgeon's  fee  6-2. 50  and  board  per 
month,  with  fuel  and  lights,  61'J.o0  to  S15.00.     Tuition  is  free. 

A  uniform  of  cadet  gray  cloth  is  prescribed,  which  all  un- 
dergraduates are  required  to  wear  during  the  session.  The 
uniforms  are  made  at  Auburn,  of  cloth  manufactured  at  the 
Chai'lottsville  mills.  The  suit  including  cap,  costs  about 
$19.00;  the  dress  coat  -6;10.00  to  $11.00.  It  is  neat  and  service- 
able and  less  expensive  than  ordinary  clothiiig. 

Any  economical  student  can  bring  his  entire  aunual  ex- 
penses, including  fees,  board,  books  and  clothing,  within  the 
limit  of  -$-J(iO. 

Sine  scholarships  each  yielding  -$2.50.00  per  annum  have 
been  established,  one  for  each  department,  to  promote  post 
graduate  work.     These  are  awai'ded  only  to  graduates. 

A  scholarship  for  undergraduates  is  maintained  by  the 
society  of  the  alumni. 

The  academic  year  commences  in  September  and  ends  in 
June.-    It  is  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  number  of  sttidents  in  the  college  during  the  session 
ending  June,  1S02,  was  i!55. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue,  address  the  President, 
at  Auburn,  Ala. 


ALAB.A.WA  INSTITLTE  FOR  TH1£  DEAF. 


This  institution,  organized  and  established  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Alal>ama,  apjiroved  January  27,  1>^00,  is 
located  at  Talladega,  Ala. 

The  act  incorporated  the  then  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  his  successors  in  otiice,  and  four  other  commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  contirmed  by  the 
Senate,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Alabama  Institution  for  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb,"*  and  gave  thera  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  act,  which  was,  primarily,  to 
afford  the  means  of  education  to  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
of  the  State.  The  incorporators  were,  also,  empowered  to 
Jocate  the  institution,  and  purchase  a  site  therefor  and  to  pur- 
chase or  erect  suitable  buildings,  and  the  act  appropriated 
§20,000  for  that  purpose,  and  the  further  annual  sum  of  §5,000 
for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  January  27, 
18G0,  the  main  building  of  the  institution,  with  its  landed  pro- 
perty, was  purchased.  This  building,  which  is  an  imposing 
and  capacious  structure,  three  and  a  half  or  four  stories  high, 
was  erected  by  Clinton  Lodge,  Xo.  28,  of  Free  Masons,  and  was 
in  use  by  that  order  as,  "  The  East  Alabama  Masonic  Female 
College."  'The  corner  stone  was  laid  April  12,  18(30,  and  the 
original  cost  §27,000. 

December  8,  1868,  an  act  was  approved,  increasing  the  an- 
nual appropriation  to  §8,000.  By  an  act,  approved  February 
■8,  1867,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  indigent  blind  of  the 
State  was  established,  to  be  conducted  within  the  halls  of  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  that  institution^  and  an  an- 
nual sum  of  §2,500  appropriated  fonts  support.  February  11, 
1870,  an  act  was  approved  consolidating  these  two  schools 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and. the  Blind;"  and  the  Governor,  ex-ojficio,  and  three 
other  person  to  be  by  him  appointed,  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  incorporators,  and  the  annual  appropriations  for  its  sup- 
port increased  to  §18,000,  and  an  additional  sum  of  §3,000  ap- 
propriated to  buy  books,  ai)paratus,  and  musical  instruments, 
and  to  make  repairs.  An  act  approved  December  18,  1871, 
further  increased  the  annual  appropriation  to  §18,000. 

By  an  act  approved  February  18,  1870,  the  annual  appro- 
priation was  decreased  to  §15,(j(i0. 

February  17,  1885,  an  act  was  approved,  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  employ  a  competent 
teacher  of  articulation  for  the  institution,  to  teach  orally  such 
of  the  pupils  as  may  be  benetieially  taught  by  tliat  method,  and 

-  The  in>titution  wa-  er-ralili-la-il  f..r  ihc  eiluoation  ipf  l"itli  tlio  ikaf  ami  tlic 
tUmib. 
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to  provide  suitable  appliances  for  that  purpose,  and,  also,  to 
api)oint  an  oculist  for  the  institution,  and  the  act  made  an 
additional  annual  appropriation  of  83,000  to  carry  the  act  into 
efl'ect. 

February  19,  1887,  an  act  was  approved,  establishing  a  sep- 
arate institution  for  the  blind,*  and  by  an  act,  approved  Veh- 
ruary  28,  1887,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to 
the  "  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf."  The  act  of  February 
28,  1887,  changed  also  the- mode  of  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institute,  and  appropriated,  in  lieu  of  all  other  ap- 
propriations, the  annual  sum  of  >;2 17.50  for  each  pupil  therein. 
February  4,  1889,  an  act  was  approved,  establishing  a 
mechanical  and  industrial  department  in  the  institute,  and  ap- 
propriating •s;"),OOU,  to  erect  and  equip  a  suitable  building  for 
such  'department. 

Under  the  act  of  January  27,  18G0,  as  amended  by  the  sev- 
eral acts  above  referred  to,  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  nine  other  persons,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  who  hold  office  for 
six  years,  are  made  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  "Ala- 
bama Institute  for  the  Deaf,"  and  constitute  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, having  the  entire  management  and  control  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  board  appoints  from  its  number  a  president  of  the 
r  board,  and  also  appoints  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  of  the 
board,  and  a  principal  for  the  institution,  who,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  board,  appoints  his  assistants.  The  board 
fixes  the  compensation  of  the  principal  and  his  assistants.  The 
j)Owers  of  the  board  may  be  exercised  by  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  three. 

The  main  object  of  the  institution  is  to  atford  the  means 
of  education  to  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State  ;  but 
those  who  are  not  indigent  may  be  admitted  into  the  institu- 
tion on  jiaying  or  securing  the  payment  of  all  their  expenses. 
An  api)lieation  for  admission  must  be  in  writing,  sworn  to 
and  addres;3ed  to  the  board  of  trustees,  stating  the  name,  age, 
place  of  birth  and  present  residence  of  the  applicant,  how  long 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State,  that  he  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  that  he  and  his  family  are  unable  to  pay  his  board  and 
tuition.  

.'See  "Alabama  Acaileiuy  fni-  the  Ulitid,"  jK'iLres  l^J7-210. 
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If  the  parents  of  the  pupil  are  too  poor  to  furnish  him 
with  good  and  sufficient  clothing-,  or  he  is  without  parents  and 
is  unable  to  furnish  Inmself  with  clothing-,  the  probate  judge 
.of  his  county  must  so  certify  to  the  principal,  who  is  required 
to  furnish,  such  pupil  with  th.e  necessary  clothing,  at  the 
expense  of  such  county. 

A  person  not  indigent,  wishing  to  enter  the  institution, 
must  make  a  written  application  to  the  board,  stating  age, 
name,  residence,  and  that  he  is  able  to  pay  his  expenses  while 
in  the  institution. 

Both  males  and  females  are  admitted. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eight  years  of 
age.  None  under  that  age  will  be  received  without  special 
authority  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  time  allowed  by  law 
for  a  pupil  to  remain  in  school  is  eigiit  years,  but  the  board 
may  extend  the  time. 

The  school  session  lasts  forty  ^^•eeks,  beginning  about  Sep- 
tember ,15th. 

Parents  and  friends  may  visit  the  pupils  at  any  time. 

The  pupils  are  given  a  practical  Iilnglish  education,  the 
course  of  study  being  very  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  com- 
mon public  schools  of  the  State  including  language,  composi- 
tion, grammar,  rhetoric,  geography,  (physical  and  political,) 
mathematics,  physiology,  anatomy,  natural  philosophy  and 
mental  and  moral  science.  In  addition  the  boys  are  taught 
general  habits  of  industry ;  they  receive  special  instruction  at 
the  following  trades :  printing,  shoe  making,  cabinet  and  car- 
penter work,  house  painting,  vegetable  and  landscape  garden- 
ing. The  girls  are  tauglit  housework,  plain  and  machine 
sewing,  dress  making,  cutting  and  fitting,  knitting,  crocheting, 
etc. 

The  method  of  teaching-  is  what  is  known  as  the  "combined'' 
method,  hy  which  is  meant  the  use  of  the  sign  language,  the 
manual  alphabet,  as  well  as  oral  and  aural  develoj»ment. 

The  French  method  of  signs,  the  method  of  the  "Abbe 
Sicord,"  is  employed. 

A  principal  and  two  m;ile  and  four  female  teachers  compose 
the  present  corps. of  instructors. 

In  its  conception,  and  in  fact,  the  institute  is  purely  educa- 
tional, and  in  no  sense  a  "home"  or  "asvlnnr'  for  the  destitute. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  the  institute  at  the  present  time 
(1892)  is  males  41,  females  46,  total  87. 

The  institute  is  located  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  in  Talla- 
dega county,  in  northeast  Alabama.  Xo  better  place  in  the 
State  could  be  chosen  for  the  location  of  a  school  of  this 
character,  Talladega  being  notably  among  the  healthiest  towns 
in  the  State — high  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
the  air  is  pure  and  bracing ;  easy  of  access,  having  three  lines 
of  railway  running  into  the  city,  and  bringing  it  within  four 
hours'  run  of  Montgomery  and  three  hours  to  Birmingham, 

Only  four  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  institute  since  1857, 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  there  existed  in  the  pupil  a  chronic 
or  hereditary  affection  before  his  entrance  into  the  institute. 

The  property  of  the  institute  consists  of  seventeen  acres  of 
land,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  and  five  substan- 
tial brick  buildings,  two,  three  and  four  stories  high. 

The  gi"ounds  are  handsomely  improved  and  beautified,  and 
the  front  yard,  containing  ten  or  twelve  acres,  is  set  in  grass, 
and  full  of  fine  forest  trees — oak,  elm,  maple,  etc.;  in  the  rear, 
and  on  either  side,  are  play  grounds  for  the  children,  also 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 

The  buildings  include  a  mechanical  and  industrial  school 
building,  and  school  rooms  and  boarding  accommodations  for 
125  pupils. 

The  value  of  the  property  is  §75,000. 

The  institute  is  supplied  with  gas  from  the  city  gas  works, 
and  water  from  the  city  water  works. 

The  fire  protection  is  ample,  there  being  two  double 
hydrants  in  the  yard,  and  the  school  owns  its  own  hose-reel 
and  500  feet  of  best  three-inch  hose,  and  in  term  time  a  fire 
company,  composed  of  deaf  boys,  well  drilled,  gives  to  all  on 
the  place  a  very  satisfactory  sense  of  security  from  danger 
by  fire. 

The  institute  is  now,  and  has  been  ever  since  its  opening 
in  ISGO,  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  H.Johnson, 
as  its  principal,  who  has  discharged  the  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble duties  imposed  upon  him  in  the  administration  of  this  most 
humane  and  beneficent  public  work  in  a  manner  most  credit- 
able to  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  State. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  the  institute  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Principal,  at  Talladega,  Ala. 
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ALABAMA  ACADEMY  FOR  THE    BLIND. 


Prior  to  the  year  1SS7,  the  blind  of  the  State  were  received 
and  taught  in  the  "  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,"  which 
then  bore  the  name  of  the  "Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,"*  but  by  an  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, approved  February  19,  1S87,  there  was  established  in 
the  State  a  separate  institution  for  the  blind,  to  be  called  the 
"Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind." 

The  act  provided  that  the  institution  should  be  located  in 
the  city  of  Talladega  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  Commissioners  of  the  "Ala- 
bama Institute  for  the  Deaf,"  and  under  the  management  of 
the  principal  of  Lhe  latter  institution,  and  that  all  its  officers 
and  teachers  should  be  appointed  in  like  manner  as  the  officers 
and  teachers  are  appointed  for  the  institute  for  the  deaf,  and 
their  salaries  fixed  by  the  said  board  of  commissioners,  and  re- 
quired the  board  to  turn  over  to  the  academy  for  the  blind,  all 
books,  maps,  charts,  apparatus  and  other  property  in  their 
possession,  belonging  to  said  academy. 

The  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  $'20,000  to  be  expended 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  in  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  with  a  proviso 
that  a  suitable  site  for  such  buildings  should  be  donated  to  the 
State,  and  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  -S'ioO  for  each 
pupil,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  academy. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act,  all  blind  persons  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  twenty-five  years,  who  are  bona  fde  resi- 
dents of  Alabama,  and  who  are  of  sound  mind  and  free  from 
offensive  or  contagious  disease,  and  who  are  of  good  moral 
character,  are  entitled  to  admission  into  the  institution,  free  of 
charge,  for  board,  tuition,  school  room  expenses  and  medical 
attention. 

The  application  for  admission  into  the  institution  must  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
stating  name,  age,  place  of  residence  and  that  the  applicant  is 
blind,  or  that  his  or  her  sight  is  so  defective  as  to  prevent  the 

•See  "Alalwuia  Institute  for  the  Deaf,"  i-ages  201-200.  This  name  was  chan-e.l  to 
"Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,"  by  an  act  api-roveH  February  28, 1*6:. 
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applicant  from  being  ^successfully  taught  in  the  common  schools- 
of  the  State. 

The  act  fixes  the  period  of  pupilage  at  five  years,  with 
power  in  the  board  to  extend  it  to  eight  years. 
-  The  "Academy  for  the  Blind"  is  located  in  the  town  of 
Talladega,  just  one-half  mile  east  of  the  "  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,"  and  on  the  same  street.  It  consists  of  six  acres  of  land 
and  three  handsome,  new  brick  buildings. 

All  three  of  these  buildings  are  comfortably  heated  by 
steam,  and  are  lighted  by  gas  from  the  city  gas  works.  They 
are  also  su})plied  witli  water  from  tlie  city  water  works,  and 
have  an  abundant  supply  for  all  purposes. 

Although  the  place  is  new,  the  grounds  are  beginning  to 
assume  shape,  and  are  in  good  condition.  The  site  is  a  com- 
manding one.  The  drainage  is  perfect :  here  as  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  the  sanitary  conditions  are  carefully  looked  after, 
the  best  evidence  of  which  is  that  there  has  been  no  case  o 
serious  illness  shice  the  institution  was  removed  into  its  new 
quarters. 

The  pupils  in  this  academy  are  given  the  same  course  of 
study,  in  the  English  branches,  as  the  pupils  in  the  institute 
for  the  deaf  receive,*  while,  with  the  blind,  much  attention  is 
given  to  music,  as  affording  the  most  ready  and  agreeable 
niBans  by  which  a  talented  blind  person  can  make  a  living.! 

In  the  Academy  there  is  a  mechanical  or  industrial  depart- 
ment, where  the  pupils  are  given  trades,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  become  entirely,  or  in  part,  self  supporting. 

The  boys  are  taught  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  collar 
making,  basket  making,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  etc.  The 
girls  also  learn  cane  seating,  in  addition  to  sewing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  house  cleaning,  etc. 

The  school  session  lasts  forty  weeks,  beginning  about  Sep- 
tember 15th. 

The  parents  and  friends  of  a  pupil  may  visit  him  at  any 
time. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  academy  at  present,  (.1S'J2)  is. 


*  See  iKitre  -'0/5. 
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males,  30  ;  females,  33,  total  63.  Like  the  "  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,"  this  institution  is  purely  educational,  in  its  conception 
and  in  fact,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  "  home  "  or  "  asylum  "  for  the 
destitute. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Principal,  at  Tal- 
ladega, Ala. 


THE  ALABAMA   SCHOOL   FOf<    NEGRO   DEAF   MUTES 
AND  BLIND. 


By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  February  7, 
1891,  there  was  established  in  the  State,  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  mute  and  blind  children  of  the  negro 
race,  under  the  corporate  name  as  above. 

The  act  provided  that  the  school  should  be  located  in  the 
city  of  Talladega,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  should  be  un- 
der the  control  and  management  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Alabama  Listitute  for  the  Deaf;  that  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer should  be  the  principal  of  that  institute,  who  should  nomi- 
nate to  the  board  his  assistants,  to  be  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  board,  and  that  all  the  laws  now  in  force,  or  hereafter  en- 
acted regulating  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the  management 
and  control  uf  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  should  be 
ai»plicable  to  this  school,  except  so  far  as  such  laws  might  be 
inconsistent  with  the  present  act. 

The  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  6^12,000  to  erect  the  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  school,  after  the  site  of  such  buildings 
had  been  donated  and  accepted  by, the  trustees,  and  the  further 
sum  of  86,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  until 
the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  thirty,  after  which  time  the 
school  is  to  be  maintained  on  the  per  capita  plan,  as  for  the 
academy  for  the  lilind. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act,  all  negro  deaf,  mute  and  blind 
children,  residents  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
tvrenty  years,  if-suital)le  to  be  admitted,  are  entitled  to  board, 
tuition,  school  room  expenses  and  medical  attendance  free  of 
charge,  for  the  term  of  six  years.      Apjilieation  for  admission 
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must  be  made,  in  writing;  to  the  Principal,  stating  name,  age 
and  place  of  residence. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  at  present   (1S92)  is, 
males,  4  ;  females,  5  ;  total,  9. 


THE  MHDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ALABAMA.   AT  MOBILE. 


This  college,  located  at  Mobile,  Ala ,  was  incorporated  by 
the  general  assembly  of  Alabama  January  30,  ISGO.  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  nineteen  trustees,  in  whom  all  the 
corporate  powers  of  the  college  are  vested.  Vacancies  in  the 
board  are  filled  by  the  board.  Five  members  of  the'  board 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  meetings  of  the  board  are  appointed 
by  its  president.  The  president  of  the  board  is,  ex-ojficio,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  L'niversity  of  Ala- 
bama. The  board  elects  the  faculty  and  other  officers,  makes 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  board,  and  may  hold  and 
dispose  of  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  college. 
The  faculty  of  the  college  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration to  constitute  and  fill  chairs  and  vacancies  therein ;  to 
prescribe  the  duties  and  terms  of  office  and  to  remove  mem- 
dbers  of  the  faculty ;  grant  and  revoke  diplomas,  and  make 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  college. 

The  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  -i^oOjOOO,  to  be  applied  by 
the  board  in  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  lot  and  the  erection  of 
necessary  college  buildings,  and  declared  that  the  college 
should  constitute  a  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
and  that,  upon  its  dissolution,  all  its  property  should  vest  in 
the  university,  but  that  no  portion  of  the  university  fund 
should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  college. 

With  the  money  thus  appropriated,  a  commodious  building, 
adapted,  in  size  and  appointments,  to  the  needs  of  such  an 
institution,  M'as  erected,  and  the  college  was  rapidly  gaining 
reputation  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
educational  establishments  in  the  south.  Six,  out  of  seven,  of 
the  professors  went  into  the  military  service,  and  nothing  was 
-done  in  the  way  of  lecturing  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  war. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Fi'eedmeu's  Bureau  took  possession 
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of  the  college  and  maintained  it  as  a  primary  school  for  young 
negroes  for  nearly  two  years. 

•  Having  regained  possession  of  the  college,  the  faculty,  in 
18G8,  was  reorganized  and  the  college  doors  reopened.  A  class 
of  twenty-three  matriculates  responded  to  the  first  annual 
announcement. 

Mobile  has  proven  to  be  a  good  centre  for  the  diffusion  of 
medical  knowledge.  Its  genial  climate,  its  natural  advantages, 
and  the  genei-al  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  all  contribute 
towards  making  it  a  proper  site  for  a  medical  sciiool,  and  no 
pains  are  spared  by  the  faculty  to  make  the  school  attractive 
and  useful. 

The  college  has  no  endowment,  and  the  State  makes  no  ap- 
propriation for  its  support;  but  the  general  assembly  in  1870,. 
appropriated  610,U0U  for  necessary  repairs  on  the  college  build- 
ings, and  in  1891,  •^l(i,ui>0  to  remodel  the  building  and  purchase 
appliances  and  apparatus. 

The  commodious  and  imposing  college  building  and  exten- 
sive grounds,  occupy  an  entire  square,  and  are  situated  away 
from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  business  centres  of  the 
city.  The  building,  comfortable  and  complete  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments, and  supplied  with  ever  needed  convenience  and 
facility  for  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of 
medicine,  offers  advantages  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  insti- 
tution hi  the  country. 

A  large  space  in  the  building  is  devoted  to  tlie  museum, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  possessed  by 
any  medical  college  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  pathological  department  is  being  constantly  enriched 
by  contributions  generously  bestowed  by  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, many  of  whom  are  alunnii  of  the  college. 

The  materia  medlca  collection  has  a  large  room  appropriated 
to  it,  and  the  extent  and  completeness  of  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  that  it  was  imported  at  a  cost  of  §5,U0O. 
It  is  rich,  not  only  in  all  the  ordinary  specimens  of  the  materia 
tnedica,  but  contains  also  many  rare  and  costly  ones,  and  is 
continually  used  to  demonstrate  the  lectures  and  instructions 
of  tlie  professor  of  this  dei)artment. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  well  arranged  and  supplied  with 
all  the  ap[iliances,  apparatus,  and  essentials,  necessary  for  full 
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instruction  in  the  most  important  details,  facts  and  principles 
of  modern  chemistry  and  practical  pharniacy,  enabling  the 
professor  to  give  especial  attention  to  such  matters  as  are  of 
particular  interest  to  the  practicing  physician,  and  to  illustrate 
his  course  by  experiments  and  pi'actical  demonstrations. 
-  'J'he  rooms  for  practical  anatomy  are  well  lighted,  venti- 
lated and  furnished  with  all  necessary  conveniences,  afi'ord 
sufficient  space  for  the  largest  class ;  most  convenient  and  effi- 
cient arrangements  have  been  added  to  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  care  of  subjects,  and  the  observance  of  cleanliness. 

The  laculty,  at  present,  consists  of  eight  professors,  five 
lecturers  and  two  demonstrators,  and  the  course  of  construc- 
tion consists  of  didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  examinations  or 
■quizzes,  demonstrations,  dissections  and  practical  manipula- 
tions. The  city  hos}->ital,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
faculty,  is  open  to  students,  free  of  charge. 

Attendance  on  two  fall  courses  of  lectures  entitles  the  stu- 
-dent  to  become  an  applicant  for  examination  for  his  degree; 
but  the  student  may  avail  himself  of  graded  instruction  ex- 
tending over  three  terms,  without  extra  expense  in  the  way  of 
•college  fees,  except  the  matriculation  fee. 
•^      The  college  fees  are  as  follows : 

Matriculation  —  ]iaid  annually  —  6^5.00;  attendance  on  all 
lectures,  at  college  and  hospital,  875.00 ;  ticket  of  demon- 
rstrat'br  of  anatomy,  810.00  ;  graduating  fee,  825.00. 

Students  desiring  to  attend  the  lectures  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  branches,  less  than  the  full  course,  will  be  charged 
$10.00  for  each  ticket. 

Graduates  of  other  respectable  schools  are  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  college,  upon  |)ayment  of  the  matricula- 
tion and  half-lecture  fees.  They  cainiot,  however,  obtain  the 
diploma  of  the  college  without  passing  the  regular  examina- 
tion, and  paying  the  usual  graduation  fee. 

To  meet  a  want  which  is  making  itself  more  and  more  felt, 
the  faculty  have  established  a  chair  of  pharmacy  in  connection 
with  the  college,  and  to  that  end  have  secured  the  services  of 
a  practical  pharmaceutist,  who  is  a  regular  graduate  in  this 
blanch.  Students  taking  this  course  will  be  required  to  attend 
the  regular  lectures  on  chemisiry  and  nnift-ric  uie'Ji<:<i  and 
therapeutics,  and  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical 
laboratorv. 
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In  the  practical  part  of  the  course  they  will  be  taught  the 
properties  of  drugs  and  their  modes  of  preparation,  and  will 
be  tborouj^hly  drilled  in  compounding  medicines  and  filling 
prescriptions. 

The  fees  for  the  course  will  be:  ^latriculation,  6=5.00; 
tickets,  .$30.00  ;  graduation,  -$o.OO. 

Two  courses  will  be  required  for  graduation.  Regular 
medical  students  who  desire  to  take  the  course  can  do  so  by 
paying  for  the  ticket  in  practical  pharmacy  (^10.00)  and  for 
the  diploma  ($5.00). 

Students  may  obtain  board  in  the  city  at  from  §3.00  to 
-S5.00  a  week. 

By  the  terms  of  the  charter  granted  this  college,  one  bene- 
ficiary student  from  each  county  in  the  State  is  allowed  to 
attend  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  college,  free  of  all  cost, 
except  as  to  the  matriculation,  dissection  and  graduation  fee. 
Such  student  must  obtain  from  the  probate  judge  and  com- 
missioners of  roads  and  revenue  of  the  county  in  which  he 
resides,  certificates  that  he  is  without  the  means  of  procuring 
a  medical  education  ;  that  he  is  worthy,  both  by  character  and 
preliminary  education,  of  such  scholarship,  antt  must  furnish 
,the  same  to  the  Dean.  Students  participating  in  the  benefits 
of  this  provision  are  unknown  as  such,  except  to  the  faculty. 

Students  who  may  receive  such  appointments  have  the 
privilege  of  its  renewal  for  three  terms,  or  until  they  receive 
their  diplomas,  provided  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were 
appointed  remain  unchanged  during  that  time.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  two  beneficiaries  from  the  same  count}^  be 
received  during  the  same  session. 

The  number  of  matriculates,  session  of  1891-02,  was  131  ; 
number  of  graduates,  35.  Xumber  of  graduates  to  date, 
(1892),  GGO. 

Catalogues  and  full  information  will  l>e  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  at  Mobile. 


SPRING;  HILL  COLLEGE. 


Spring   Hill,  ur  St.  Joseph's    College  is  located  at  Spring 
Hill,  in  Mobile  county,  five  miles  from  the  city  of  ^lobiie,  and  is 
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reached  by  a  line  of  steam  railway  from  that  city,  over  which 
trains  run  hourly  during  the  day  and  early  night.  It  was 
founded  in  1S30,  and  chartered  by  the  general  assembly  in 
1836.  August  '20,  1840,  it  was  empowered  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI,  to  grant  degrees  in  philosophy  and  theology. 

The  college  was  established  by  the  catholics,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  "  Society  of  Jesus,"  and  its  directors,  officers 
and  professors  all  belong  to  that  ancient  order.  The  public 
worship  of  the  college  is  that  of  the  catholic  religion,  but 
pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  if  willing  to  con- 
form to  the  exterior  exercises  of  worship. 

The  college  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  enjoys  a 
constantly  refreshing  breeze,  which  renders  its  situation  both 
agreeable  and  healthy.  The  surrounding  woods  afford  the  mo^t 
pleasant  summer  walks.  A  never  failing  spring  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  within  the  college  grounds,  furnishes  an  abundant 
and  lasting  supply  of  water  to  a  beautiful  pond,  where  students 
may  safely  enjoy  the  beneficial  exercise  of  swimming. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  The 
faculty  is  able  and  extensive.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  es- 
tablished on  a  large  scale,  and  is  calculated  to  suit  not  only  the 
wants,  but  the  progress  of  society.  It  consists  of  three  prin- 
ciple courses,  preparatory,  classical  and  commercial.  The  first 
is  coiiipleted  in  one  year,  the  second  in  six  years,  and  the  third 
in  four  years.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  P'rench,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  the  last  four  being 
at  the  option  of  parents. 

The  age  of  admission  is  from  nine  to  fifteen  years.  The 
terms  per  session  of  ten  months  are:  entrance  fee,  first  year 
only  nI.5.00,  board,  tuition,  washing,  bed  and  bedding,  5=300.00 
medical  fees,  -S14.00. 

Students  of  the  sixth  classical  year,  and  of  the  third  and 
fourth  commercial  years,  pay  >;10.00  for  the  philosophical  ap- 
paratus and  supply  of  chemicals.  Graduation  fees,  -5=10.00. 
Drawing  and  music  extra. 

Vacation  at  college  for  students  too  distant  from  home, 
$80.00. 

The  session  begins  in  September  and  ends  in  June. 
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There  are  several  societies,  relig'ious,  literary  and  musical, 
connected  with  the  college,  over  each  of  which  some  member 
of  the  faculty  presides. 

There  are  two  literary  societies,  the  senior  and  the  junior. 
They  have  for  their  object  ''the  cultivation  of  eloquence  by 
means  of  debates,  dramatic  readings  and  declamation." 

The  philharmonic  societies  are  two  in  number,  and  are  also 
called  senior  and  junior. 

Besides  the  societies  named,  there  are  the  college  orchestra, 
the  college  choir,  the  billiard  room  association,  and  the  reading 
Toom  association,  each  under  the  direction  of  an  ollicer  of  the 
•college. 

The  college  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  institutions 
of  learning  in  ilie  State  ;  and  beyond  the  State,  in  Louisana, 
JNIexico,  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  Central  and  South  America, 
it  is  probably  better  known  than  any  other  college  in  the 
United  States. 

J- The  number  of  students  during  the  session  ending  June, 
1892,  was  IGS. 

The  roll  of  alumni  of  the  college  comprises  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  of  the  country,  in  all  the  walks  of 
life. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address  the  President, 
at  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 


TUSKALOOSA   FEMALE   COLLEGE. 


This  college,  located  at  Tuskaloo.sa,  Alabama,  and  now 
{1892}  in  its  thirty-second  session,  arid  seventeenth  session 
under  its  present  management,  is  ii  private  institution,  its  prop- 
erty being  owned  by  its  president,  Mr.  Alonzo  Ilill,  a  graduate 
of  the  LTniversity  of  A'irginia,  and  an  educator  of  great  expe- 
rience and  ability. 

The  institution  relies  for  patronage  solely  upon  the  superior 
character  of  the  advantages  olfered.  It  is  not  under  the 
auspices  of  any  religious  denomination  and  has  no  board,  of 
trustees. 

The  main  college  building  is  a  commodious,  convenient  and 
handsome  edifice.  Connected  with  this  building,  by  covered 
1.5 
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galleries,  are  the  school  buildings,  consisting-  of  college,  prim- 
ary, art  and  calisthenic  halls,  laboratory,  recitation  and  music 
rooms,  all  well  ventilated,  easily  warmed,  and  supplied  with 
the  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus.  The  rooms  of  the 
pupils  are  carpeted  and  handsomely  and  comfortably  furnished. 
-  The  college  park,  tastefully  laid  off  in  winding  walks  and 
ornamented  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers,  is  a  most 
attractive  place  for  exercise  and  recreation.  A  beautiful 
summer  house  crowns  an  artificial  mound  in  the  center,  and 
the  grass-carpeted  lawns  are  supplied  with  rustic  benches  and 
seats. 

A  splendid  system  of  water  works  has  recently  been  con- 
structed in  the  city,  and  the  college  buildings  are  now  supplied 
throughout  with  an  abundance  of  purest  water.  Bath  rooms, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  other  conveniences,  have  been 
added. 

The  music  department  is  supplied  with  two  organs  and 
twenty  excellent  pianos,  most  of  which  are  new  and  of  supe- 
rior make. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  suthcient  to 

illustrate    with   experiments   the   various    branches   in   these 

'departments.     The  supply  of  ;i,piiaratus  has  received  large  and 

valuable   additions   during   the   past   year.      The   classes    in 

astronomy  have  the  use  of  the  university  observatory. 

^The  college  has  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
rocks  and  fossils. 

The  art  department  is  supplied  with  a  kiln,  and  with  stat- 
ues, models,  studies,  photographic  instruments  and  appaiatus, 
etc.,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made. 

The  calistlienic  hall  is  supplied  with  all  necessary  appa- 
ratus. 

A  carefully  selected  library,  containing  about  3,000  volumes 
among  which  are  many  valuable  works  of  reference,  is  open  to 
pupils. 

Pupils  are  received  as  members  of  the  president's  family, 
and  their  welfare  and  happiness  are  carefully  guarded. 

Pupils,  non-residents  of  Tuskaloosa,  are  required  to  board 
in  'the  college,  unless  by  special  arrangement  with  the  pres- 
ident. 

The  college  is  non-denominational,  and  pupils  attend,  under 
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care  of  an  officer,  the  church  and  Sunday  school  selected  for 
them  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  faculty  consists  of 
members  of  ditterent  denominations. 

The  faculty  has  been  organized  with  great  care,  and  is 
composed  entirely  of  professional  teachers,  who  are  specialists 
.in  their  several  departments. 

The  course  of  study  includes  three  departments  — the  pri- 
mary, academic,  and  collegiate — and  extends  over  eleven  years. 
The  complete  collegiate  course  embraces  the  following  distinct 
schools  :  English  language  and  literature,  history,  moral  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  natural  science,  languages  (modern). 

In  the  department  of  music,  instruction  is  given  on  the 
piano,  organ,  guitar,  violin,  in  voice  culture,  harmony,  and  in 
the  theory  of  music. 

In  the  department  of  art,  instruction  is  given  in  drawing, 
sketching,  painting,  decorative  painting,  photography,  etc. 

In  the  industrial  department,  instruction  is  given  in  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  stenography,  telegraphy,  photography, 
and  printing. 

Certiiicates  of  prohciency  and  diplomas  are  conferred  in 
each  of  these  departments. 

The  sessions,  divided  into  two  terms,  begin  in  September 
and  end  in  June. 

The  total  expense  of  a  boarding  pupil  in  regular  class  for 
a  term  of  four  and  a  half  months,  witliout  music  or  other 
extra  branch,  is  §105;  same  with  music  is  $135. 

No  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course  is  made  to  daugh- 
ters of  ministers  in  regular  service,  or  of  deceased  ministers. 

The  charge  for  board  is  S50  per  term. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session 
ending  June,  lS9i2,  in  all  departments,  was  221. 

Vor  full  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  President. 


ALABAMA  CENTRAL  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


This  college  is  located  at  Tuskaloosa,  Ala.  The  main  edi- 
fice, ISO  by  120  feet,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  f'lSO,000,  and,  as 
a  specimen  of  splendid  architecture,  is  believed  to  be  unsur- 
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passed  in  the  south.  The  central  rotunda,  towering  to  a 
height  of  luO  feet,  gives  facility  rarely  found  in  college  build- 
ings for  exhibiting  Foucault's  beautiful  pendulum  illustration 
of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion.  An  additional  building  of  brick, 
6G  by  45  feet,  four  stories  high,  has  been  erected  in  connection 
with  the  main  edifice,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  board- 
ers. The  large  sums  which  have  been  judiciously  expended 
in  buildings,  musical  instruments,  scientific  apparatus,  dorm- 
itory and  school  furniture,  etc.,  enable  the  college  to  provide 
substantial  advantages  to  which  very  few  institutions  in  the 
land  can  lay  claim. 

All  the  dormitories  are  well  lighted,  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  supplied  with  fire  places.  Tlie  building  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  city  water  works  and  from  an  excellent  well 
on  the  premises,  and  is  furnished  with  electric  lights  and  bath 
rooms. 

.  The  spacious  halls  and  passages,  and  circular  gallery  in  the 
rotunda,  all  under  the  main  roof,  constitute  a  feature  of  special 
attraction,  as  attording  ample  room  for  the  recreation  of  the 
pupils  in  inclement  weather. 

The  college  grounds,  over  three  acres  in  area,  covered  with 
beautiful  shade  trees  and  evergreens,  aft'ord  ample  facilities  for 
outdoor  exercise. 

^  Standing  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Broad  street,  and 
commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  this 
institution  is  at  once  of  easy  access  and  enjoys  the  perfect 
quiet  of  retirement. 

The  college  was  incorporated  December  10,  1857,  and  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  president  is  chosen  by 
the  board  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  and  professors, 
teachers,  and  other  officers  are  appointed  by  him.  The  ofiicers 
and  teachers,  with  the  boarding  pupils,  have  tliL-ir  home  at  the 
college. 

The  entire  range  of  studies  is  distributed  into  four  depart- 
ments :  (1)  Preparatory,  (2j  collegiate,  (^])  music,  (4)  art. 
The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  preparatory 
course  is  six  years,  and  four  years  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  collegiate  course. 

The  domestic  department  is  under  the  control  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  and  in  the  immediate  chavf^e  of  ladies  of 
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retiuement  and  experience.  The  college  is  decidedly  a  chris- 
tian school,  and  the  most  diligent  efforts  of  precept  and 
example  are  employed  to  impress  the  pupil  with  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  christian  religion. 

The  college  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  maps,  charts, 
globes,  etc.,  together  with  fine  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  a  valuable  cabinet  of  specimens,  illustrating 
and  in\  esting  with  interest  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy. The  kind  offer  of  access  to  the  university  observa- 
tory, with  occasional  lectures  by  the  professor,  will  be  gladly 
accepted  by  the  classes  in  astronomy  and  physics. 

The  pupils  have  access  to  an  excellent  library  and  reading 
room  in  the  college. 

The  expense  of  a  boarding  pupil,  taking  regular  course, 
without  music  or  art,  is  6100  per  term  of  four  and  a  half 
months. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue,  address  the  President, 
at  Tuskaloosa. 

MARION  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 


When,  in  1S87,  Howard  College,  which,  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  located  at  Marion,  Perry  county,  Alabama,  was 
removed  to  East  Lake,  near  Birmingham,  in  Jeff'erson  county, 
Alabama,  its  president.  Col.  J.  T.  Murfee,  a  distinguished 
educator,  who  had  been  with  the  college  for  sixteen  years,  as 
l)resident,  decided  to  resign  from  the  college  and  to  open  in 
Marion  a  school  of  high  order,  to  be  known  as  the  Marion 
Military  Institute. 

The  fine  buildings  and  groiuids  of  the  Howard  College 
wei'c  secured  for  the  institute,  a  competent  faculty  engaged, 
and  the  school  was  opened  for  students  in  October,  18S7. 
Tiiere  were  79  students  in  attendance  the  first  year,  and  since 
then  the  buildings  have  ])een  full. 

The  institute  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly,  approved  February  20,  1S89,  andis  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  named  in  the  act,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office.  I\v  this  act,  the  head  of  the  "institute  is 
styled  superintendent,  who,  with  the  professors,  constitute  the 
facultv. 
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It  is  a  private  corporation  and  receives  no  financial  aid 
from  the  State. 

Tlie  college  buildings  and  grounds  are  worth  §60,000,  and 
in  beauty  and  fitness  for  college  purposes,  are  not  excelled  by 
any  in  the  State. 

The  superintendent,  with  his  family,  lives  on  the  grounds, 
and  all  his  time  is-devoted  to  the  physical  and  moral  culture 
of  the  students. 

The  college  curriculum  comprises  the  following  schools  : 
School  of  science,  school  of  mathematics,  school  of  English 
language  and  literature,  school  of  Latin,  school  of  Greek,  school 
of  German,  school  of  French.  There  is  also  a  business  course, 
embracing  arithmetic,  geometry,  surveying,  levelling,  drawing, 
penmanship,  bookkeeping,  telegraphy,  typewriting,  chemistry, 
commercial  law  and  the  English  branches,  which  may  be  com- 
pleted in  a  limited  time. 

,  Parents  and  guardians  may  select  such  studies. as  desired, 
not  omitting  English  and  such  fundamental  branches  as  are 
recited  in  the  chapel  at  the  last  recitation  hour  of  the  day. 

As  its  name  denotes,  the  institute  has  a  military  depart- 
ment. The  cadets  are  organized  in  a  battalion  of  two  compa- 
nies.r.  All  students  are  required  to  join  the  corps  of  cadets, 
unless  physically  disqualified.  The  drill  is  one  hour  a  day, 
^\ud  only  when  the  weather  is  good.  Xo  other  military  duty 
is  required. 

The  institute  has  two  literary  societies — the  Philomathic 
and  the  Franklin,  each  with  comfortable  and  well  furnished 
halls. 

The  session,  divided  into  two  terms,  begins  in  October  and 
ends  in  June. 

A  student  may  enter  at  any  time  and  be  assigned  to  suita- 
ble classes,  and  pay  only  from  the  time  lie  enters. 

The  charges  are  board,  tuition,  fuel,  furnished  room  and 
servants  hire,  per  term,  5=100. 

The  uniform  is  an  economical  one,  and  costs  about  twenty 
dollars. 

The  total  numl)er  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  .ses- 
sion ending  June,  IS'J'J,  was  Til. 

The  institute  is  non-dt-nominational. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address  the  Superin- 
tendent, at  Marion,  Ala. 
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JL'DSON  INSTITUTE. 


This  school,  located  at  Marion,  Alabama,  was  founded  in 
1839  and  incorporated  January  9,  1841,  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Alabama  Baptist  State  Convention..  Its  atl'airs  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  that  body.  Its  offi- 
cers and  teachers  all  receive  stipulated  salaries  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  having  any  pecuniary 
profits  arise  from  its  management. 

The  buildings  are  a  combination  of  Roman  and  French  re- 
naissance. They  present  an  imposing  front  of  210  feet,  the 
main  depth  being  121  feet,  the  height  being  three  stories,  ex- 
cept the  central  part,  which  is  four  stories.  The  height  of  the 
rooms  is  IG  feet  on  the  first  floor  and  14  feet  on  all  the  other 
floors.'  The  top  cornice  of  the  dome  is  100  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  main  entrance  has  a  vestibule  measuring  17  by 
"41  feet;  the  main  stair  ball  is  37  by  41  feet;  while  the  main 
stair  case  is  12  feet  wide  and  continues  to  the  third  floor. 
There  are  two  other  stairways  that  reach  the  third  floor,  and 
each  of  these  can  be  reached  from  any  part  of  the  building  by 
medns  of  halls  and  corridors. 

•  There  are  153  feet  of  open  promenade  on  the  front  veranda, 
and  the  same  on  the  back,  enclosed  by  an  arcade,  besides  200 
feet  of  hallways. 

The  dining  room  is  41  liy  f  2  feet,  with  transept  on  either 
side,  making  a  cross  of  02  by  G9  feet.  The  flrst  floor  com- 
prises two  study  halls,  the  one  20  by  52  feet,  and  the  other  31 
by  41  feet,  five  large  lecture  rooms,  one  ofiice,  two  parlors,  one 
reading  room,  ten  other  rooms  and  two  vestibules.. 

The  second  floor  contains  a  chapel  with  a  capacity,  floor 
and  gallery,  for  ^n(i  seats,  a  stair  hall  37  by  41  feet,  library  17 
by  13  feet,  two  reading  rooms,  each  17  by  13  feet,  these  three 
rooms  connecting  with  balconies  s  by  52  feet,  musical  director's 
and  vocal  teacher's  instruction  rooms,  each  25  by  20  feet,  30 
dormitories  and  350  feet  length  of  hallways. 

The  third  flor.r,  A'l  dormitories,  25  nnisic  rooms,  with  408 
feet  -length  of  hallways. 

All  the  stairways  iue  wide  and  of  easy  grade. 

The  buildinc-s  are  built  "f  i.rick  and  covered  with  slate. 
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The  building's  and  the  <?rounds  are  lighted  bj-  gas  and 
every  iioor  is  abundantly  and  conveniently  supplied  with 
water.  A  beautiful  lawn  stretches  in  front  of  the  buildings. 
Well  kept  walks  and  hedges,  evergreens,  shrubbery,  shade 
trees,  and  intermingled  grass  plats  and  flo%Aer  beds,  render  the 
grounds  pleasant  and  attractive. 

For  half  a  century  the  Judson  has  been  a  leading  factor  in 
the  civilization  of  the  south  ;  and,  for  the  character  of  its  work, 
it  points  with  confidence  and  pride  to  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  noble  women  who  have  come  under  its  training,  and 
are  now  exerting  a  potent  influence  in  almost  every  refined 
community  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Rio  Grande." 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  twelve  teachers. 
There  are  four  departments  of  instruction :      Preparatory 
(including  primary),  collegiate,  music  and  art.     Spanish,  elocu- 
tion, penmanship,  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  are  also  taught. 
The  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  classes  for  the  study 
of   the  Bible.      There  is  an  eclectic  course,  consisting  of  the 
English  language  and  literature,  with  any  four  other  subjects 
of  the  full  course  that  the  pupil  may  choose. 

The  full  graduate's  course  embraces  the  following  subjects  : 
English  language  and  literature,  Latin  and  one  modern  lan- 
guage, or  two  modern  (French  and  German),  mathematics, 
natural  science,  history,  moral  philosophy.  Certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency, eclectic  diplomas,  and  diplomas  with  the  title  of  full 
graduate,  are  given  according  to  the  course  completed. 

Young  ladies  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  course  in  music, 
art  and  elocution,  and  who  may  not  desire  to  take  the  literary 
course,  may  be  allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  i)resident,  to 
enter  as  irregulars. 

A  young  lady  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  to  be 
eligible  to  the  class  of  irregulars. 

The  Judson  has  recently  fitted  up  a  complete  gymnasium, 
containing  six  technicons,  for  piano  students,  where  all  neces- 
sary appliances  (weights,  springs  and  levers)  for  the  muscular 
development  of  the  fingers,  wrists  and  arms,  are  now  in  use. 
The  development  of  the  piano  pupil's  hand  is  based  on  physi- 
ological principles,  and  muscle  tr.iining  receives  its  full  share 
of  attention. 
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The  library  contains  1,032  volumes,  and  embraces  many 
valuable  works  in  ancient,  classic  and  modern  English  litera- 
ture, also  in  history,  biography,  criticism,  etc.  Encyclopaedias, 
gazetteers,  classical,  biog-raphieal  and  scientific  dictionaries  are 
'always  accessil)le.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  and  required  to 
make  diligent  use  of  these  valuable  helps. 

All  the  pupils  except  Jewesses  are  required  to  attend  the 
regular  chapel  services  every  morning  and  evening.  On  the 
Sabbath  they  attend  the  Sabbath  school  and  church  of  their 
choice.  While  no  denominational  tenets  are  made  subjects 
of  special  instruction,  and  sectarianism  is  discountenanced,  a 
regard  for  personal  religion  and  reverence  for  the  word  of  God 
are  inculcated  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

To  promote  economy,  and  to  avoid  rivalry  in  dress,  all  the 
pupils  are  required  to  wear  a  prescribed  uniform.  Any  suit- 
able material  may  be  worn  in  school.  The  cost  of  each  uni- 
form, includmg  hat,  gloves  and  making,  is  about  -S13.50. 

The  home  department  is  under  experienced  and  superior 
management.  The  president,  with  his  family,  resides  in  the 
institute,  and  exercises  personal  supervision  over  the  depart- 
ment. 

i\  competent  housekeeper  gives  her  personal  attention  to 
the  table,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  wholesome  and 
well  prepared  food. 

The  rooms  are  carpeted,  neatly  furnished,  and  well  warmed 
with  grates  and  stoves. 

In  sickness  pupils  are  assigned  to  a  room  reserved  for  the 
sick.  Here  they  receive  the  constant  and  faithful  care  of  an 
experienced  matron. 
•  Upon  entering  the  school  pupils  become  members  of  the 
president's  family.  Under  his  su|)ervision  the  care  of  their 
domestic  life  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governess,  whose 
part  it  is  to  look  after  their  manners  and  habits,  to  promote 
their  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  to  maintain 
a  motherly  oversight  of  all  their  interests.  The  object  is  to 
secure  for  them  the  advantages  of  a  well-ordered  christian 
home.  Teachers  and  pupils  sit  at  the  same  table,  worship  at 
the  same  altar-and  mingle  in  the  same  social  circle. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance,  and  every  possible  care  is  taken  to  secure  this. 
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The  charges  for  the  entire  session  for  board,  including 
laundry  expenses,  and  tuition  in  literary  department,  are  ^195,. 
payable  one-half  on  entrance,  and  the  remainder  in  February. 
Send  for  the  catalogue  to  ascertain  charges  for  music,  art  and 
elocution. 

Daughters  of  active  ministers  of  the  gospel  receive  tuition 
in  any  department  of  the  literary  course,  without  charge. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session  en- 
ding June,  1892,  was,  in  preparatory  department,  20,  collegiate 
department,  133,  total  159. 
■   For  full  information  and  catalogue,  address  tl]e  President. 


MARION   FEMALE  SEMINARY 


This  educational  institution,  founded  in  1S3G,  and  now  in 
its  fifty-sixth  year,  is  located  at  Marion,  Alabama,  andisunder 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterians,  3Iethodists  and  Episcopalians, 
all  three  of  which  denominations  are  represented  both  in  its 
board  of  trustees  and  faculty. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  eiglit  other  teachers. 
The  seminary  buildings  are  substantial,  commodious,  and 

well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
^  _     ^         .         __.       — ^/r\,     poses  of  the  institution, 

while  its  ample  grounds 
and  beautiful  groves  af- 
ford jileasing  and  agree- 
aV)le  retirement  for  out- 
door   exercises.      The 
dorn)itories     are    newly 
and  comfortably  carpet- 
ed and  furnished.    There 
is  a  good  sup[)ly  of  phil- 
osophical   and    chemical 
apparatus,  the   cabmets 
contain  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  fossils,  etc.;  and  the 
art  department  has  a  liberal  asstu-tment  of  models,  studies,  etc. 
Tlie  prt\<ident  and  his  family  live  in  the  seminary,  and  all 
the  teachers  board  with  them.     The  man;igement  of  the  board- 
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ing  department  is  under  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the  faculty 
and  eminently  home-like. 

Only  one  case  of  fatal  sickness  in  the  college  in  thirty- 
5;even  years. 

The  number  of  boarding-  pupils  is  limited  to  fifty,  and  this 
is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  tlie  seminary,  distinguishing  it  from 
all  other  female  colleges  iu  the  State. 

The  studies  in  the  collegiate  department  are  embraced  in 
the  following  schools :  school  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  "school  of  history,  school  of  languages,  school  of 
natural  science,  school  of  mathematics,  school  of  philosophy, 
school  of  fine  art,  school  of  music.  Friends  of  the  seminary 
believe  that  the  art  and  music  schools  are  as  good  as  any  in 
tUe  south. 

The  schools  being  distinct,  the  pupil  may  become  a  candi- 
date for  graduation  in  one,  or  in  all  of  them  simultaneously. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  elocution.  Instruction  is  given, 
also,  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 

The  seminary  has,  also,  a  primary  and  an  academic  depart- 
Uient.  In  the  primary  department  the  kindergarten  system  is 
adopted  for  beginners. 

Certificates  and  diplomas  are  conferred  in  the  collegiate 
department. 

For  the  promotion  of  habits  of  economy,  as  well  as  simplic- 
ity in  dress,  the  seminary  has  adopted  an  inexpensive  uniform 
to  be  worn  by  pupils  on  public  occasions,  and  by  boarders 
when  they  leave  the  premises. 

The  sessions,  divided  into  two  terms,  begin  in  September 
and  close  in  June. 

The  charges  per  term,  or  half  ^^e.ssion,  are:  board,  includ- 
ing lights,  fuel,  furnished  room  and  washing,  >;70;  tuition, 
"board  and  incidental  fee,  897.50:  1)oard,  tuition  and  music 
(including  use  of  piano)  S135;  board,  tuition  and  art,  8J25  to 
$135;  board,  tuition,  music  and  art,  -8145.  The  charges  for 
tuition  alone,  music,  alone,  instrumental  and  vocal,  use  of 
piano,  modern  languages  or  Greek,  elocution,  stenography, 
typewriting,  drawing  and  painting,  are  moderate,  and  can  be 
learned  on  application  to  the  President. 

The  numl>er  of  boarding  pajiils  for  the  session  ending 
June,  1>«92,  was  41  ;  day,  77  ;  total,  Us. 

For  full  information  and  catalogues  address  the  President. 
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SOUTHERN    UMVERSITY 


The  Southern  University  is  located  at  Greensboro,  Alabama, 
and  was  established  by  the  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
'odist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  was  incorporated  by  the 
general  assembly,  January,  1856,  and  the  first  regular  meeting 
of  its  board  of  trustees  was  held  March  17,  185G,  at  Greens- 
boro. The  cornerstone  was  laid  January  11,  185G,  and  the 
university  opened  for  students,  October  3,  1850.  From  that 
date  until  the  present  time,  its  doors  have  been  opened,  with 
the  exception  of  the  session  of-  1864-G5. 

The  charter  was  amended  in  1882,  so  as  to  make  the  uni- 
vei'sity  the  joint  property  of  the  Alabama  and  North  Alabama 
Conferences,  these  two  conferences  having  united  in  its  sup- 
port and  pledged  their  respective  bodies,  and  the  churches  in 
their  bounds,  to  raise  an  endowment  fcr  the  university  and  to 
use  their  patronage  and  influence  to  make  it  a  success.  Under 
'the  joint  direction  and  control  of  these  two  conferences,  and 
with  the  support  of  80,000  methodist  communicants  in  Ala- 
bama, the  university  has  become,  in  power  and  usefulness,  one 
of  the  leading  denominational  colleges  in  the  south. 

'rhe  Southern  T7niversity,  prior  to  the  late  war,  possessed 
an  equipment,  in  buildings,  lands,  apparatus  and  libraries, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  -slOO,OoO,  and  a  productive  endow- 
ment additional  of  more  than  •8'200,000.  In  the  financial  dis- 
asters attending  and  succeeding  our  civil  strife,  the  endowment 
fund,  owing  largely  to  tlie  nature  of  its  investment,  was  almost 
entirely  lost.  The  institution,  however,  preserved  its  mag- 
ficient  building  and  valuable  outfit. 

In  addition  to  tliis  building,  a  new  and  commodious  hall, 
called  "  Hamilton  Hall,"  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
students  who  may  wi^h  to  pass  through  the  college  course  at 
the  least  possible  expense. 

The  university  possesses  full  and  valuable  chemical,  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  apparatus,  purchased  from  the  best 
makers  of  instruments  in  P^iirope  and  America.  I'he  museum 
contains  a  large  variety  of  valuable  specimens,  mineralogical, 
geological,  numismatic,  archa-ological  and  anatomical. 
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The  university  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
oflicers  of  the  board  are  president,  vice-president,  treasurer  and 
secretary. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  six  professors,  four  tutors  and 
two  assistants,  in  the  various  de{tartnients  of  instruction,  and 
a  principal  of  prei)aratory  department.  The  head  of  the 
faculty  is  a  president. 

The  following  are  the  schools  taught  in  the  university: 
school  of  ancient  languages,  school  of  modern  languages, 
school  of  history,  English  language  and  literature,  school  of 
moral  philosophy,  school  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
school  of  mathematics  and  school  of  chemistry,  mineralogy 
and  geology. 

The  Bible  is  a  text  book  in  the  university,  and  lectures  are 
delivered  by  the  pi'csident  on  christian  evidences  and  natural 
theology. 

There  are  t^\•o  literary  societies  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, having  for  their  exclusive  use  two  large,  attractive, 
nicely-carpeted  and  well-furnished  halls,  and  good  libraries. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are :  graduate  in 
a  school,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor 
of  arts,  master  of  arts. 

The  Soutliern  Universtti/  JIo)it/iIi/,  a  monthly  magazine,  is 
published  by  the  students. 

The  session  is  nine  months,  divided  into  two  terms,  and 
commences  in  September  and  ends  in  June. 

The  expenses  are :  Tuition,  per  term,  825 ;  bookkeeping, 
per  session,  815  ;  incidental  fee,  per  session,  85  ;  library  fee,  82  ; 
board,  with  lights  and  fuel,  in  private  families,  per  month,  §10 
to  814  ;  board  in  Hamilton  Hall,  per  month,  87.50.  The  whole 
annual  expense  of  a  student  boarding  in  a  private  family  need 
not  exceed  8190,  and  those  of  a  student  boarding  in  Hamilton 
Hall,  8100. 

Free  tuition  \\ill  be  given  to  two  students  from  each  pre- 
siding elder's  district  in  the  two  conferences,  who  receive  the 
proper  recommendation  and  are  unable  themselves,  or  by  the 
aid  of  their  friends,  to  pay  tuition. 

Tuition  fees  are  remitted  to  the  sons  of  itinerant  methodist 
ministers  and  to  vtnuig  men  preparing  themselves  for  the  itin- 
erant methodist  ministry.     The  latter  must  be  licensed  by  the 
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quarterly  conference  from  which  they  come.  Tliey  will  be 
required  to  give  notes  for  their  tuition ;  said  notes  to  be  void 
when  they  are  admitted  into  full  connection  in  an  annual 
conference. 

There  is  connected  witli  the  university  a  preparatory  de- 
partment, designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  freshman  class. 
The  terms  begin  and  close  with  those  of  the  university.  The 
course  of -study  in  this  department  covers  two  years.  Tuition, 
per  term,  in  this  department  is  815  to  $20. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  church,  and  each  pupil 
must  elect,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  which  he  will 
attend.  The  social  and  religious  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  young  men  are  of  a  superior  order. 

For  full  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  president. 


GREENSBORO   FEMALE   COLLEGE. 


This  institution,  located  at.  Greensboro,  Ala.,  was  chartered 
in  1841.  The  school,  while  under  religious  influence,  is  non- 
sectarian. 

The  building,  recently  enlarged,  is  a  handsome,  commo- 
dious structure,  containing  recitation,  music,  art  rooms,  and 
boarding  department,  and  is  situated  on  an  elevated  site  in  a 
primeval  grove  of  stately  oaks  and  sycamores.  Arrangements 
of  departments  are  such  that  no  exposure  on  the  part  of  pupils 
is  necessary  in  going  from  one  to  another.  A  well  of  most  ex- 
cellent water  is  in  the  yard. 

The  college  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  a  president  and  five  lady  assistants, 
who  are  all  well  and  favorably  known  as  teachers  and  have 
made  enviable  reputation  in  their  departments. 

In  the  literary  course  there  are  the  following  departments  : 
Primary,  intermediate,  academic  and  collegiate.  There  are, 
also,  a  music  department  and  an  art  department,  presided  over 
by  thoroughly  competent  teachers.  The  school  year,  divided 
into  two  terms,  .begins  in  September  and  ends  in  June. 

Board  and  tuition  in  regular  department  8*J2.r)0  per  term. 
16 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1802,  was  100. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address  the  president. 


ALABAMA   CONFHRHNCE   FEMALE   COLLEGE. 


This  college  is  located  at  Tuskegee.  Alabama,  forty  miles 
east  of  Montgomery,  and  six  miles  from  Chehaw  station,  on 
the  Western  liaihvay  of  Alabama,  with  v/hieh  it  is  coiniected 
by  the  Tuskegee  railroad. 

It  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  in  18.54, 
under  the  name  of  "  Tuskegee  P>male  College,"  and  its  title 
and  management  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. It  was  organized  and  began  its  career  February  11, 1S5G. 
Lender  its  original  name  it  continued  to  prosecute  its  work 
until  ISTl*,  when  the  Alabama  Conference  became  the  owner 
of  the  property  in  fee-simple,  had  the  name  clianged  by  legis- 
lative action  to  ''  Alabama  Conference  Female  College,"'  and 
appointed  a  board  of  managers  to  supervise  its  administration. 
This  board  makes  contracts  with  the  president,  who  employs 
the  teachers  and  manages  its  alfairs. 

The  college  grounds  embrace  twenty-five  acres  near  the 
center  of  the  town.  An  area  of  seven  acres  is  used  as  a 
campus. 

The  college  buildings  have  cost  more  than  -^75,000.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  610,000  have  been  expended  on  repairs 
and  additions.  The  buildings,  all  so  constructed  as  to  require 
no  out-door  exposure,  embrace  sixty-eight  rooms,  every  one  of 
which  has  an  outside  view  and  receives  sunlight  during  some 
hour  of  the  day. 

The  college  courses  of  study  comprise  the  English  and  the 
classical. 

There  is,  also,  a  school  of  music  and  a  school  of  art. 

The  literary  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  in-esident,  assisted 
by  seven  able  and  experiencetl  teachers;  Avhile  the  schools  of 
music  and  art  are  taught  by  thoroughly  com[)etent  teachers. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  and  diplomas  are  confen-ed. 

The  number  of  pu[iils  in  attendance  during  the  session 
ending  June,  l^'.fJwas  ll'l. 
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The  college  home  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  president  and  his  wife,  and  when  pupils  enter  it  they  are 
regarded  as  members  of  their  family,  and  are  cared  for  as  their 
own  daughters. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  particularly  looked  after,  and 
there  has  been  no  case  of  fatal  sickness  among  the  boarding 
pupils  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  charges  per  session,  of  four  and  a  half  months,  are: 
Board,  lights,  washing,  tuition  and  incidental  fee,  -SIOO.OO  ; 
board,  tuition  and  music  (including  use  of  instrument)  S130.00; 
board,  tuition  and  art  studies,  rSi-io.oO;  board,  tuition,  art  and 
music  (including  piano),  *1 45.00 ;  physician's  fee,  per  annum, 
$5.00. 

No  extra  charge  for  Latin.  Greek.  French.  German,  calis- 
thenics, or  elocution  in  class. 

The  daughters  of  ministers  who  belong  to  the  conference 
are  charged  >:50.00  a  session  for  board  and  medicines.  Lite- 
rary tuition  free. 

The  school  year,  divided  into  two  sessions,  begins  in  Se]")- 
tember  and  ends  in  June. 

For  catalogues  and  full  information,  address  the  president. 


HUNTSVILLE   FEMALE   COLLEGE.. 


This  college,  noAv  (ISffJ)  in  its  forty-third  year,  is  located 
at  riuntsville,  in  nurth  Alabama. 

The  college  grounds  are  ]>eautifnl  and  ornamental;  well 
shaded,  with  an  elegant  fountain  in  the  centre ;  walks  ar- 
ranged in  good  taste,  and  beds  constantly  supplied  with  the 
rarest  flowers. 

The  college  buildings  are  brick — substantial,  commodious, 
well  furnished,  and  are  admirably  adajited  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  rooms  are  large,  well  venti- 
lated, carpeted,  and  suitably  tarnished.  Electric  lights  are 
used  in  every  roou)  throughout  the  buildings,  and  there  is, 
also,  water,  from  the  city  water  works  on  each  floor. 

The  college  has  an  excellent  libiary,  a  large  chemical  and 
philosophical  a})iiaratus,  geological  cabinet  of  the  tinest  and 
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rarest  specimens,  twenty-one  new  and  improved  pianos  and 
organs,  the  best  typewriters,  maps  of  modern  date,  and  every 
necessary  appliance,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  all 
departments  of  female  education,  literature,  languages,  belles- 
lettres,  mathematics,  science,  stenography,  typewriting,  dress 
making,  music  in  all  of  its  departments,  art,  and  fancy  work. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  faculty 
consists  of  twenty-two  officers  and  teachers. 

The  boarding  department  is  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  president  and  his  wife,  and  the  college  atfords  a  delight- 
ful christian  home,  where  pupils  receive  the  best  attention 
and,  at  the  same  time,  thorough  instruction. 

Boarders  are  in  the  care  of  the  officers  and  teachers,  who 
direct  their  studies  at  night  and  control  their  habits,  and 
under  the  special  care  of  the  president's  wife,  who  watches 
their  health. 

A  simple  and  inexpensive  college  uniform  has  been  adopt- 
ed, to  promote  economy  and  avoid  rivalry  in  dress. 

Diplomas  are  conferred. 

The  collegiate  year,  divided  into  two  sessions  of  twenty 
weeks  each,  begins  in  September  and  closes  in  June. 

The  charges,  per  session,  for  boarders  in  the  college  are : 
Board,  fuel,  washing,  lights  (electric),  and  tuition  in  the  reg- 
ular, irregular,  or  normal  course,  -S95  ;  board,  fuel,  washing, 
lights  and  tuition  in  the  classical  course,  including  Latin  and 
Greek  in  classes,  or  Latin,  French  and  German  in  classes,  -slOO; 
board,  fuel,  washing,  lights,  and  tuition  in  the  regular,  irreg- 
ular, or  normal  course,  with  music  and  use  of  instrument* 
^115. 

All  ornamental  branches,  such  as  instrumental  music,  etc., 
drawing,  painting,  and  fancy  work,  also  the  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German  languages,  are  pursued  at  the  option  of 
the  parent  or  guardian,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede  as 
little  as  possible  the  progress  of  the  pupil  in  her  regular 
studies.  The  charges  for  optional  studies  are  given  in  the 
college  caialogue. 

Daughters  of  ministers  in  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry 
are  charged  no  tuition  fee  in  the  regulai-,  irregular  or  normal 
departments. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during-  the  year  ending- 
June,  189-2,  was  263. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address  the  president. 


SOUTHERN  FEMALE  UNIVERSITY 


This  university  is  located  at  Florence,  Alabama.  It  was 
opened  for  students  September  16,  1801,  and  began  its  work 
with  125  young  lady  boarders,  representing  almost  every 
southern  state,  and  coming  from  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts 
and  as  far  south  as  Xicarauga. 
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SOUTIIERX   FEMALE    rXIVERSITY,    FI.OIIE.XCE,    .\LA. 

The  university  buildings  are  the  pride  of  Florence.  The 
main  edifice  was  finished  in  October,  18'J0.  ut  the  cost  of  -5=80,- 
000.  It  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  h;uidsomest  and  most 
complete  buildings  for  educational  purposes  in  the  south. 
From  its  dome  can  be  seen  the  picturesque  and  beautiful 
mountain  scenery  of  three  states.  It  was  designed  by  eminent 
architects  expressly  for  the  business  of  teaching  and  taking- 
care  of  pupils.  It  has  a  canii)us  of  eight  acres.  It  will  ac- 
commodate 4o0  boarders  without  the  necessit}'  of  crowding. 
The  rooms  are  full  sized,  well  i>it(.hed,  airy  and  light.  The 
halls  are  br<i;id  and  spacious  and  extend  ihree-fourths  of  tlie 
entire  circuit    of  the  building.      The   parlors,  reading   rooms, 
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library  and  gymnasium  are  conveniently  located.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  every  modern  convenience  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort of  boarders.  On  each  tioor  are  hot  and  cold  water 
facilities,  plugs  and  hose  for  extinguishing  the,  pure  drinking 
water,  and  an  abundance  of  bath  rooms  and  water  closets. 
Smeed's  improved  system  of  heat  and  ventilation,  the  best 
known  to  modern  science,  embracing  in  this  case  a  plant  of 
eight  furnaces  in  the  basement,  with  accompanying  air  chnm- 
bers  and  steam  radiators,  insure  uniformity  of  temperature 
and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  latter  is  admitted 
through  fresh  air  chambers,  and,  after  being  heated  by  contact 
with  the  radiators  and  charged  with  moisture  by  the  addition 
of  a  prescribed  quantit}'  of  steam,  passes  into  the  rooms  and 
halls  through  hot  air  flues.  All  the  rooms,  halls  and  stair- 
ways are  carpeted,  and  the  building  is  lighted  with  gas  and 
electricity. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  teachers  and  officers,  se- 
lected with  care  and  judgment. 

The  curricula  embrace  five  distinct  courses,  three  of  which 
lead  to  the  degrees  M.  A.,  B.  A.,  and  B.  L.  Tlje  ultimate  scope 
and  design  of  the  university  is  most  clearly  set  forth  in  its 
university,  or  M.  A.  course,  the  basis  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
study  of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  music  and  art. 
The  scheme  involves  seven  years  each  in  Latin  and  mathemat- 
ics, six  in  Greek,  six  in  music,  and  three  in  art.  During  the 
first  four  years  of  the  period  allotted  to  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics,  the  classes  are  identical  witli  those  of  the  college 
course.  Around  these  six  departments,  in  both  courses,  are 
grouped  departments  of  study  embracing  modern  languages, 
history,  literature,  and  the  sciences.  Graduation  in  music  and 
art  is  attested  by  special  diplomas, 

-  The  college, or  B.  A.,  course  is  identical  with  the  univer.-ity 
course,  except  that  the  time  set  for  three  of  its  principal  de- 
partments is  shortened  three  years,  and  the  requirement  of 
Anglo-Saxon  is  omitted. 

The  English,  or  B.  L.,  course  is,  with  certain  requisites  for 
admission,  a  three  year  course.  It  makes  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  optional,  and  increases  the  time  devoted  to  modern 
languages  and  English  history  and  literature. 
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The  but^iuess  course  extends  throuf;-h  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  embraces  such  branches  as  penmanship,  single  and  double 
entry  bookkeeping,  civil  and  commercial  law,  typewriting, 
telegraphy  and  stenography. 

Finally,  an  elective  course,  one  year's  duration,  designed  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  those  whose  time  and  opportunities  are 
restricted,  and  made  up  of  studies  selected  at  the  option  of  the 
student  from  either  of  the  four  courses  mentioned,  completes 
the  curricula  of  the  university. 

The  expenses  are :  Half  session — Board,  including  fur- 
nished room,  fuel,  light,  and  servant's  attendance,  -^04.50 ; 
tuition,  'S'Jo.OO;  board  and  tuition,  -^89.50. 

For  full  information  and.  catalogue,  address  the  president, 
at  florence. 


HOVV.ARD    COLLEGE. 


Howard  College,  estalilished  in  1S41,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  south.  Throughout  the  states 
of  the  south,  and  in  many  of  the  north,  its  inliuence  has  been 
felt  in  the  usefulness  of  its  graduates.  From  its  inception  in 
1841  to  1SS7,  the  college  was  located  at  Clarion.  In  1887  it 
was  removed  to  East  Lake,  near  Birmingham.  Heady  access 
from  the  city  to  the  college  is  atforded  by  a  dummy  line,  on 
which  trains  arrive  at  and  depart  from  Birmingham  every  half 
hour.     The  distance  is  six  miles. 

The  situation  supplies  every  condition  essential  to  health. 
The  college  is  located  at  the  base  of  the  famous  Red  mountain, 
which  furnishes  a  pictures(|ue  background  to  the  site,  while 
the  fertile  Fvuhama  valley  is  spread  out  beneath.  The  natural 
surface  of  the  region  is  undulating,  thus  atfording  superior 
natural  drainage.  Large  springs  of  pure,  cool  water  abound, 
and  wells  are  obtained  everywhere  with  little  difliculty.  The 
temperature  in  warm  weather  is  moderated  by  constant  moun- 
tain breezes.  Because  of  the  cool  nights  in  midsummer.  East 
Lake  has  become  a  popular  residential  resort.  Througliout 
the  year  the  atmosphere  is  free  from  the  taint  of  local  disease 

The  main  college  building,  recently  completed,  is  108  by  To 
feet.     It   is  built   according  to  the  mo^-t   improved    plans    ,'i 
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architecture.  The  building  is  three  stories  high  and  embraces 
lecture  rooms,  offices,  laboratory,  society  halls  and  chapel.  It 
is  heated  throughout  with  steam,  will  be  supplied  with  water 
aud  electric  lights,  and  furnished  with  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences of  comfort.  There  are  also  two  l.>rick  dormitories,  and 
a  dining  or  mess  hall. 

The  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets  contain  a  large 
variety  of  specimens.  A  handsome  series  of  maps  and  charts 
and  engravings  illustrate  lectures  on  geology,  physiology  and 
astronomy.  The  college  has  also,  a  good  chemical,  mathemat- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus.  There  are  in  connection 
with  the  college,  and  in  successful  oi)eration,  two  literary 
societies. 

All  students,  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  required  to  join 
the  college  cadet  corps,  which  is  drilled  not  more  than  an  hour 
a  day.  The  cadet  uniform  is  not  more  expensive  than  civilian 
suits. 

The  courses  of  study  embrace :  school  of  English ;  school 
of  Latin ;  school  of  Greek ;  school  of  modern  languages ; 
school  of  mathematics ;  school  of  physical  science ;  commer- 
cial school ;  school  of  psychology  and  moral  philosophy. 

The  expenses  are  :  Collegiate  tuition,  per  term,  830  ;  board 
per  month,  §12.50  ;  furnished  room,  fuel,  servant's  attendance 
and  washing  of  bed  linen  for  room,  per  month,  ^3.  Sub-col- 
legiate,  tuition,  per  term,  5;24 ;  board  per  month,  >5l2.50  ;  fur- 
nished room,  fuel,  servant's  attendance  and  washing  of  bed 
linen  for  room,  per  month  >>o.  These  expenses  are  payable 
September  6,  and  February  I,  strictly  in  advance. 

The  sons  of  ministers  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry  pay  one-half  of  the  tuition  fee. 

Students  who  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  minister- 
ial board,  at  Montgomery,  are  furnished  #130  per  session  to 
asLUst  in  the  defrayment  of  their  expenses  for  board  at  Howard 
college.     Such  students  are  given  tuition  free. 

Other  ministerial  students  who  may  desire  to  pay  their 
own  board,  will  be  furnished  tuition  free  u[)on  the  presentation 
of  licenses  from  their  churches. 

Such  as  may  desire  to  enter  the  college  as  ministerial 
students,  nnist  corresjiond  v,ith  the  j-resident  of  the  ministe- 
rial board,  lion.  J.  G.  Harris,  .Montgomery,  Ala. 
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The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  commencing- 
September  15,  and  February  1.  Ihe  last  term  ends  the  sec""- 
ond  Wednesday  in  June.  Number  of  students,  session  ending- 
June,  1892,  was  TjO. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue,  address  the  President 
at  East  Lake,  Ala. 


EAST   LAKE   ATHENEUM. 


This  institution,  located  at  East  Lake,  six  miles  from  Bir- 
mingham, in  Jefferson  county,  was  established  in  1890;  opened 
its  doors  for  its  first  session  October  7,  1  890,  and  was  incor- 
porated December  5,  l^[i(.i,  the  object  of  its  founders  being-  the 
establishment  of  an  "institution  of  learning  of  high  grade  for 
the  education  of  young  women  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  prac- 
tical industries."  It  is  a  private  corporation,  and  receives  no 
financial  aid  from  the  State,  but  relies  for  its  success  upon 
the  character  and  high  qualifications  of  its  faculty  and  the 
thorough  instruction  it  imparts.  The  management  of  the 
institution  is  under  a  board  of  trustees. 

East  Lake  is  a  town  of  "2,000  inhabitants,  but  rapidly  in- 
creasing; situated  on  high,  rolling  ground,  and  surrounded  by 
the  spurs  of  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains.  Springs  of 
pure  and  never-failing  water  gush  from  beneath  these  spurs  of 
the  mountain,  affording-  an  abundance  of  the  ver}-  best  water 
for  drinking  and  culinary  pur[>oses,  making  the  town  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  south. 

Being  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  range 
of  mountains,  it  has  the  advantage  in  summer  of  ]»almy  breezes 
during  the  day  and  cool,  refreshing  nights,  equal  to  those  en- 
joyed in  the  mountains  further  north,  without  suffering  the 
rigor  of  their  cold  winters. 

The  main  Atheneum  building,  which,  with  its  equipment, 
cost  §o0,0oi>,  is  90  feet  long  and  7-3  wide,  containing  a  chapel 
that  will  seat  at  desks  for  study  1 10  young  ladies,  a  primary 
room  that  will  seat  'So  children,  four  recitation  rooms,  sufficient 
music  rooms,  and  one  large,  well  lighted  art  room.  It  contains 
a  dining  hall,  kitchen,  a  parlor,  sitting  room,  and  lied  rooms 
sufficient   to   acerunmodate   50   Itoanlers.     It    is   situated  in  a 
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gTove  of  native  ombrageoiis  cmks,  on  a  commanding  site,  m-re 
than  half  a  mile  from  Howard  College,  and  more  than  a  (quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  pavilion  and  lake.  The  building  is  well 
furnished  with  new  furniture  and  all  modern  conveniences, 
iucluding  blackboards,  wall  maps,  charts,  globes,  apparatus, 
and  reference  books.  Whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  other 
buildings,  arrangements  are  perfected  for  their  erection.  Col- 
lege and  boarding  departments  are  under  the  same  roof.  A 
more  picturesque,  delightful  and  health-giving  location  would 
be  hard  to  find.  The  building  crowns  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  town  of  East  i.ake,  the  city  of  Birmingham,  and  tlie 
Jones  valley  for  ten  miles  away.  This  elevation  is  more  than 
I'OO  feet  above  sea  level,  and  above  the  wiiter's  level  of  the 
lake  140  feet.  So  elevated  is  the  location  that  during  the  mid- 
summer the  nights  are  delightfully  cool.  There  is  nothing  to 
cause  malaria  in  or  near  the  town;  the  consequence  is  that  it 
has  become  proverbial  for  its  healthful ness,  and  a  favorite 
location  for  health  seekers.     Xo  epidemic  has  ever  visited  it. 

Hoarding  pupils  are  received  into  the  home  of  the  president 
as  members  of  his  family,  and  every  ett'ort  is  made  to  make 
this  home  pleasant  and  rehning.  Pu[)ils  from  a  distance  are 
required  to  lioard  in  the  Atheneum,  unless  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  president 

While  the  institution  is  not  under  the  supervision  ov 
control  of  any  particular  religious  denomination,  special  pains 
are  taken  by  the  president,  his  family  and  faculty,  to  secure 
the  most  etl'ective  moral  and  religious  culture. 

The  faculty  is  an  able  one,  and  the  jiresident  is  Hon.  Solo- 
mon Palmer,  who  for  a  long  period  wu'^  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  distinguished  ability  and  to  the  great  advancement  uf  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  literary  course  is  divided  into  four  departments  :  Pri- 
mary, intermediate,  [ireparatory  and  (.■ollegiate.  Besides  this 
course,  beginners  are  trained  in  the  kindergarten  n\ethod. 
There  is  also  a  department  of  music  and  a  de[)artment  of  art. 
Emljroidery,  hair  work,  needle  work,  wax  work,  bead  work, 
blending  of  colors  so  as  to  give  the  finest  erfect,  also  receive 
attention,  and  are  taught  to  those  desiring  such  instruction  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  •■s.').n(.i  per  term.     Stenograiihy,  bookkeep- 
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ing,  and  other  practical  industries  will  be  taught  as  the  demand 
for  them  arises. 

Certificates  of  protieiency  and  di[»lomas  are  conferred  in 
in  each  department. 

The  session,  divided  into  three  terms,  begins  in  September 
and  ends  in  June. 

To  promote  economy  in  dress,  as  well  as  to  prevent  un- 
seemly rivalry  and  extravagance,  the  young  ladies  are  required 
to  wear  a  uniform  when  they  go  without  the  limits  of  the 
college  on  public  occasions. 

The  expenses,  per  term,  are  :  Tuition — In  primary  depart- 
ment, S4.50  to  -^ti.OO:  in  intermediate  department,  ^~.oO  to 
$0.00;  in  preparatory  department,  >;10. 50  to  ^rJ.'iU;  in  colle- 
giate department,  >=10.(Hi  to  -S18.00;  modern  languages,  each, 
$5.00;  elocution,  in  class,  §3.00,  individual  lessons,  S15.00; 
music,  on  piano,  organ  or  guitar, -$12.00  to  $15.00;  vocal  les- 
sons, in  class,  $3.00,  individual  lessons,  $15.00;  art,  $12.00  to 
$15.00.  Board,  lodging,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing,  per  term, 
$45.00. 

Tuition  in  regular  course  is  free  to  daughters  of  ministers 
in  the  regular  pastorate. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session 
ending  June,  1802,  \\as  ISO. 

For  full   information  and  catalogues,  address  the  president. 


PART   SIXTH. 


THE  ALABAMA  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 


ESTAKIT?H>[KNT  CAPAriTY  MkaN?       OF       SuPPORT  Ap- 

POixTMKXTS  —  GnorxDs  —  TREAT^^ENT     OF    Patients  — 
Mechaxical      Kestkaixts   —  OccuPATioxs,      Diversions, 

ETC. RELKilOUS      SERVICES. 


Jiy  P.  Bryce,  M.  D.,  LL.  1).,  .<upcrint>ndent . 

This  hospital,  which  is  located  at  Tuskaloosa,  was  estab- 
lished b}'  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  February  G,  1852, 
and  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  April  5,  ISGl.  It  is 
constructed  on  what  is  known  as  the  Kirkbride,  or  linear 
plan,  and  was  at  first  intended  to  accommodate  about  300 
patients.  Additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  main  build- 
ing,  and  several  detached  buildings  have  been  erected,  exclu- 
sively for  the  colored  insane.  The  capacity  of  the  hospital 
has  thus  been  very  largely  increased,  and  the  buildings  at 
present  accommodate  between  1^,100  and  1,200  patients.  There 
were,  in  October,  1801,  1,128  patients  under  treatment.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building,  from  fir^t  to  last,  including  fur- 
niture, etc.,  is  half  million  dollars. 

The  institution  is  controlled  by  a  board,  composed  of  seven 
trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  is  su{»ported  l»y  the 
State,  a  per  capita  of  'h-.-'o  a  week,  or  §117.00  a  year,  being 
the  cost  of  each  indigent  patient  under  treatment  in  the  hos- 
pital. Private  patients,  or  those  who  pay  their  own  expenses, 
are  also  received,  the  charge  for  this  class  being  >;2o.f)0  per 
month. 
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The  receipts  from  tlie  State  for  the  indigent  and  the 
charges  for  the  paying  patients  constitute  the  entire  income 
of  the  hospital.  Out  of  this  income  are  paid  all  the  salaries 
of  the  ollicers  and  employes  and  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  care  of  the  patients,  including  their  board  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  hospital. 

The  buildings  of  this  mammoth  institution  are  perfect  in 
all  their  appointments.  Connected  therewith  are  a  complete 
system  of  waterworks;  fire  service;  api)aratus  for  making  coal 
gas;  cai-penter  shoi)S,  sui)plied  with  every  kind  of  machinery 
for  making  doors,  sashes  and  furniture ;  blacksmith  shops  ; 
tinshops,  and  a  large  and  well-ai>pointed  steam  laundry,  fur- 
nished with  drying  closets  and  other  ajtproved  apparatus ;  a 
new  and  complete  steam  bakery,  furnislu^d  with  the  latest 
ai»proved  machinery,  including  a  Vale  rotary  oven,  a  mixer, 
cracker  machine  and  other  apparatus.  A  small  steam  engine 
rotates  the  oven  and  drives  the  other  machinery.  The  bakery 
was  planned  and  furnished  by  A.  J.  Fish  i\j  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  at  a  cost,  including  the  two  story  building,  of  about 
$3,00(1.00. 

The  system  of  Materworks,  as  a  protection  against  fire,  is 
as  complete,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  world,  and  merits  a  more 
nnnute  description.  The  old  reservoir,  holding  50,000  gallons 
of  water,  into  whicli  the  water  from  two  large  and  unfailing 
springs  is  collected,  has  been  supplemeiited  by  a  larger  reser- 
voir, holding  1,000,000  gallons,  and  located  immediately  in  its 
rear.  The  overflow  from  the  small  reservoir  passes  into  the 
larger  one,  and  is  retained  there  for  use  only  in  case  of  fire. 
The  bottoms  of  the  two  reservoirs,  which  are  on  the  same 
level,  are  connected  by  an  eighteen-iin  h  water  pipe,  controlled 
by  a  water  gate.  Connected  with  tlic  small  reservoir  are  two 
Wortlungton  steam  pumps,  made  expressly  for  this  work,  and 
which  are  capable  of  loreing  1,(JU0  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
througli  an  eight-ineli  cast-iron  pipe,  which  entirely  surrounds 
the  building.  On  this  pipe,  hydrants,  with  two  openings  each, 
are  placed  every  lt>u  feet,  and  it  is  estimated  that  tlie  pumps 
will  throw  six  stream^,  rhrough  \\  inch  nozzles.  1-25  feet  high. 
On  the  line  of  the  main  pipe  has  been  erected  a  brick  tower, 
and  [ilaced  \x\)Oi\  its  top  is  an  irnu  tank  holding  5.'),( mm »  gallons 
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of  water.  This  serves  as  a  water  supply  for  daily  consumj)- 
tion  and  for  immediate  use  in  case  of  fire,  until  the  pumps  can 
be  started.  Xothing-  could  be  more  complete  than  our  present 
water-works,  and  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  a  fire  service. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  distinctive 
of  this  hospital,  is  the  substitution,  for  the  original  system  of 
separate  dining  rooms  for  each  ward,  of  a  common  or  congre- 
gate dining  room,  in  which  all  the  patients,  of  each  sex  and 
color,  take  their  meals.  These  buildings,  tAvo  in  number— one 
for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women — are  150  feet  long  by  50 
wide,  are  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  a  metal  roof.  They 
each  attord  comfortable  seating  room  for  500  patients,  with 
their  nurses  and  others  employed  about  the  hospital.  Each 
ward  has  its  separate  table,  in  order  that  a  proper  classification 
may  be  preserved.  The  patients  are  conducted  to  their  meals 
in  regular  order,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and,  after  the  meal, 
return,  in  the  same  orderly  manner,,  to  their  wards  or  to  the 
adjoining  court  yards.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
very  pronounced,  both  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  provisions- 
It  also  enables  the  supervisors  to  exercise  a  stricter  oversight 
of  the  distribution  of  food  and  the  feeding  of  the  feeble  and 
more  delicate  patients 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with  coal  obtained  from  mines  on 
its  own  grounds,  which  costs,  when  delivered  on  the  premises, 
about  one  dollar  per  ton.  Tliis  coal  is  of  very  superior  quality 
for  making  both  steam  and  illuminating  gas.  The  hospital 
building  and  its  various  annexes  are  heated  throughout  by 
steam  radiators  placed  in  the  cellars,  and  lighted  by  the  gas 
manufactured  from  its  own  coal. 

An  additional  tract  of  land,  containing  about  800  acres, 
lying  on  the  Warrior  river,  two  miles  north  of  the  present 
hospital  site,  has  recently  been  purchased  and  supplied  wiih 
all  the  appurtenances  and  implements  necessary  to  a  model 
farm.  This  large  tract  of  land  affords  ample  pasture  for  the 
great  number  of  milch  cows  ai.d  other  stock  belonging  to  the 
institution.  The  land  lying  on  the  river  attords  fine  facilities 
for  farming.  The  original  100  acres  connected  witii  the  insti- 
tution is  conducted  on  what  is  called  tlie  intensive  system  of 
farming — that  is  to  say  manures,  and  fertilizers  suitable  to  the 
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several  crops  are  used  without  stint,  and  the  ground  is  forced 
by  skillful  culture  to  its  utmost  capacity,  thus  yielding  an 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  table  use  and  also  for  feed- 
ing stock. 

The  lawn  in  front  of  the  building  contains  about  forty 
acres,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  adorned  with  grass, 
shrubbery  and  trees. 

The  management  of  this  hospital  is  conducted  on  the  most 
approved  modern  principles.  Its  distinctive  features  are  the 
absence  of  all  mechanical  restrLiint,  and  the  employment  of  a 
large  per  cent,  of  its  patients  in  useful  and  congenial  occupa- 
tions. We  clip  the  following  touching  these  important  points 
from  a  late  report  of  the  superintendent: 

"TREATMENT    OF    PATIENTS. 

"There  has  been  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  since  tl^e  abolition  of  all  mechanical  restraint,  ten 
years  ago.  Every  year's  experience  since  that  notable  event 
has  impressed  us  more  and  more  forcibly  with  its  extreme 
wisdom  and  efficacy.  Our  hospital  wards  have  .now  the 
appearance  of  a  large  but  well  conducted  family  circle,  in 
which  all  the  members  are  actively  engaged  in  some  useful 
work  or  pleasant  pastime.  The  effect  of  this  rational  and 
home-like  treatment  of  the  patients  is  simply  marvelous.  We 
can  now  open  our  ward  doors  and  allow  a  large  number  of  our 
patients  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  without  the  least  appre- 
hension that  such  a  privilege  will  be  abtised.  Our  wards  are 
as  quiet  under  this  system,  and  their  inmates  as  pleasant, 
peaceable  and  friendly,  as  those  of  any  well  ordered  private 
family.  It  is  rarely  the  case,  as  our  neighbors  can  testify,  that 
unusual  noises  of  any  kind  are  heard  to  emanate  from  our 
wards,  even  where  the  most  disturbed  and  excitable  classes 
are  kept. 

"Under  this  system  the  al)use  or  rough  treatment  of 
patients  by  nurses,  of  which  we  used  to  hear  so  much,  has 
almost  ceased  to  occur.  Nurses  are  still  occasionally  dismissed 
for  dictatorial  or  discourteous  treatment  of  their  patients,  but 
these  offenses  are  seldom,  or  never,  of  an  aggravated  character, 
and  under  the  old  system  of  restraint  would  never  have  been 
noticed.  Patients  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  confined  to  their 
17 
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rooms  except  in  extreme  miuiiacal  conditions  which  require 
quiet  and  repose.  As  a  disciplinary  measure  isohition  is  seldom 
necessary,  and  as  our  supervisors'  monthly  re[)orts  show,  is 
rarely  resorted  to.  The  g-reat  changes  in  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  hospital  which  have  sprung  up  under  the 
new  regime  are  indeed  perpetual  sources  of  gratification  and 
wonder.  Truly,  as  visitors  often  say  to  me,  we  observe  very 
little  that  is  at  all  distinctive  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
insane  in  a  well  conducted  asylum  for  tlieir  care.  It  would 
really  seem  that  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  more  to  be  accomp- 
lished in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  best  of 
these  institutions.  Progress  in  this  direction  seems  to  have 
caught  up  and  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  we  take  no  step  backward. 

". MECHANICAL    RESTRAINT.  '       '     ' 

"It  was  determined  ten  years  ago  to  introduce  into  this 
hospital,  if  practicable,  the  system  of  absolute  non-restraint, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  practiced  in  Great  Britain 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Conolly  and  his  followers.  ,  Tiie 
idea  embraced  in  this  system  is  that  the  insane,  in  public  hos- 
pitals, can  be  controlled  and  treated  more  humanely,  and  with 
better  results,  without  the  use  of  straight-jackets,  camisoles, 
muffs,  wristlets,  restraining  chairs,  bed-straps,  crib-bedsteads, 
or  any  other  of  the  various  api^liances  commonly  known  as 
restraining  apparatus.  How  this  experiment  has  succeeded 
my  reports  for  the  last  ten  years  will  amply  testify.  During 
this  long  period,  with  a  household  averaging  nearly  a  thousand 
patients,  there  has  been  no  resort  whatever  to  any  species  of 
mechanical  restraint,  for  either  surgical  or  other  purposes. 
Not  a  vestige  of  restraining  apparatus  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
found  about  the  premises,  nor  has  there  occurred  a  single  case 
in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  during  this  long  period,  which 
seemed  to  justify  or  require  its  use.  Instances  have  occasi- 
onally occurred  which  to  others,  might  have  appeared  to  call 
for  such  applications ;  but  in  no  single  case  have  they  failed  in 
our  hands  to  yield  to  milder  measures.  I  had  a  patient  a  short 
while  ago  who  persisted  in  stuffing  towels  and  articles  of  bed- 
ding and  clothin'g  down  his  ihioat  v.ith  a  view  to  self-destruc- 
tion.    I  was  apprehensive  at  tirst  that  this  case,  which  was  the 
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worst  we  have  ever  had  to  deal  with,  would  prove  intractable, 
and  that  we  micrht  finally  have  to  resort  to  extreme  measures; 
but  a  few  days  of  constant  watching,  by  day  and  night,  entirely 
dispelled  this  fear,  and  relieved  our  patient  of  his  self-destruc- 
tive proclivities. 

"  I  take  the  greater  pleasure  in  recording  each  year  the  un- 
broken success  that  has  followed  the  practice  of  this  system  of 
non-restraint  hi  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital  for  the  reason 
that  there  has  arisen  of  late,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
a  decided  reaction  against  the  extreme  views  of  Dr.  Conolly 
and  his  followers.  Many  of  our  ablest  and  most  experienced 
physicians,  in  charge  of  the  insane,  hold  that  it  is  possible 
to  carry  the  non-restraint  princiiile  too  far,  and  at  too  great  a 
cost.  The  majority  of  our  American  superintendents  have 
openly  expressed  and  advocated  these  views ;  and  under  the 
leadership  of  such  eminent  men  as  Doctors  Savage  and  Yel- 
lowlees,  of  Great  Britain,  many  of  our  confreres  across  the 
water,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  rapidly  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
reactionists. 

"The  evil  to  be  feared  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
even  the  minimum  amount  of  mechanical  restraint,  is  that  its 
legitimate  and  judicious  use  at  lirst,  will  almost  surely  lead  to 
its  abuse  in  the  end.  Human  judgment,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  is  often  unreliable  and  erring ;  but  more  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  when  dealing  with  a  problem  so  variable 
and  complex  as  the  one  we  are  now  considering.  Under  this 
milder  system  of  government,  which,  for  ten  consecutive  years, 
has  been  in  operation  in  this  hospital,  we  have  been  rewarded 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.  Nothing  has  occurred  dur- 
ing that  comparatively  long  period  of  time  to  change  our 
opinions  as  to  its  safety  and  utility.  On  the  contrary,  as  I 
have  reported  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  the  experience  of 
each  successive  year  serves  only  the  more  surely  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  these  impressions.  The  comparative  order  and 
quiet  that  prevail  among  our  IJnii  patients,  so  evident  to  every 
one  who  visits  the  hospital;  the  industi-y,  cheerfulness,  and 
spirit  of  contentment  which  are  every  where  apparent;  and 
the  absence  of  all  complaints  of  ill  treatment  or  neglect  of  any 
kind,  as  well  as  the  univer-;al  feeling  of  conlidence  and  res{)ect 
evidenced  for  both  officers  and  nurses,  are  some  of  tlie  fruits  of 
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this  system  which  we  would  not  willingly  forego.  We  are 
therefore  iiot  prepared  to  abandon  it,  nor  to  break  our  long  and 
honorable  record  by  a  hasty  or  uncalled  for  resort  to  manual 
restraint. 

OCCUPATIOX,    DIVEKSIOX,    ETC. 

«  Carlisle,  in  one  of  his  masterly  treatises,  remarks  that 
'work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that 
ever  beset  mankind.'  Had  he  been  writing  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  insane,  he  could  not  have  made  a  truer  observation. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  calculated  to  des- 
troy the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  patients,  and  the  orderly 
quiet  of  the  wards  in  which  they  reside,  it  is  a  life  of  enforced 
idleness.  The  idle  man  or  woman,  whether  in  or  out  of  an 
insane  asylum,  is  either  miserable  or  mischief  making;  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  an  insane  person  who  is  willing  and 
has  the  capacity  to  engage  in  some  congenial  and  suitable  oc- 
cupation. 

"  The  rule  here  is  that  all  must  work  except  the  sick  or  the 
acutely  insane,  and  the  result  is  that  more  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  our  women,  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  men  are 
regularly  engaged  in  some  useful  and  pleasant  occupation. 
Tlie  women  patients  and  their  nurses  make  all  the  clothing 
for  both  men  and  women  in  the  house.  They  spin  thread 
from  the  raw  cotton  ;  knit  nil  the  socks  and  stockings  worn  by 
the  plainer  class  of  patients;  make  hundreds  of  patch-work 
cpiilts  ;  work  in  the  laundry,  ironing  room,  and  other  outside 
departments,  and  assist  the  nurses  in  performing  their  work  in 
the  dining  rooms,  wards,  etc.  The  men  work  in  the  garden, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  shops,  and  in  nearly  all  the  outside  depart- 
ments. It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  find  suitable  or  con- 
genial occupation  for  tlie  better  class  of  men,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  percentage  of  workers  falls  below  that  of  the  women. 

*'  By  far  the  best  and  safest  work  I  have  ever  found  for  the 
average  insane  man  is  moving  soil  in  a  wheelbarrow.  He  can 
perform  this  \\orl,  in  the  ojien  air,  and  at  an  easy,  go-as-you- 
please  pace.  Working  alone  as  it  were,  and  witli  an  imple- 
ment which  cannot  be  turned  to  harm,  he  is  in  liitle  or  no 
danger  of  being  ini})oscd  upon,  driven  too  hard,  or  injured  by 
other  initients.  One  of  my  patients  very  wittily  as  well  as 
wisely  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  'a  crazy  man  and  a 
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wheelbarrow  must  have  been  made  for  each  other.'  ITandreds 
of  our  male  patients  are  engaged  every  day  in  terracing-  and 
grading  tlie  grounds  of  the  hospital,  and  we  still  have  enough 
of  that  kind  of  work  left,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed for  many  years  to  come. 

"Amusements  have  also  their  place  in  the  regime  of  every 
well  conducted  hospital  for  the  insane,  but  they  are  of  little 
importance  as  a  remedial  agent  when  compared  to  work.  Our 
large  amusement  hall  is  opened  nearly  every  evening  in  the 
week  after  tea  for  the  diversion  of  the  patients.  Dances,  in 
which  all  the  patients  are  encouraged  to  engage,  occupy  two 
evenings  in  the  week,  while  the  others  are  devoted  to  games, 
exhibitions,  readings,  music,  or  other  pastimes  of  a  suitable 
character.  Long  walks  on  the  lawn,  in  the  Moods,  or  the  sur- 
rounding country,  are  taken  every  day  by  the  men  and  women, 
when  the  weather  permits  ;  and  out-door  games  of  all  kinds 
are  frequently  resorted  to  l.)y  those  who  prefer  that  kind  of  ex- 
ercise. 

"Reading  is  also  a  prolific  source  of  amusement  to  our 
patients.  The  library  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
several  hundred  excellent  books,  which  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  reading  class  of  patients.  Several  hundred  large 
and  handsomely  framed  chromos  and  engravings  have  also 
been  added  to  those  already  in  our  possession,  and  the  walls  of 
every  room  and  of  every  ward  in  the  hospital  are  now  deco- 
rated with  attractive  i)ictures.  Even  the  wards  in  A\'hich  the 
most  disturbed  classes  of  patients  are  kept,  are  hung  with 
pictures  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  highly  appreciated,  and 
rarely  or  never  injured. 

"Divine  services  are  held  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  after- 
noons by  tlie  ministers  of  the  several  religious  denominations 
in  the  city,  and  a  service  of  sacred  song  after  tea  is  conducted 
by  the  supervisors.  These  services  are  always  well  attended 
and  highly  appreciated.'' 
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THE  CONVICT  SYSTEAI  OF  ALABAMA  — AS  IT  WAS 
AND  AS  IT  IS. 

liy  li.  H.  Ihdcson,  President  Boanf  of  Inspectors  of  Convi'ts. 


"I  dare  imt  fnrsre  a  rlarterinp  tale; 
I  dread  to  grie^e  thee  with  a  har<h.  (Hfonsive  truth." 

The  development  of  material  resources  in  Alabama  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  unparalleled ;  but,  great  as  it 
has  been,  intellectual  and  moral  progress  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  it,  and,  while  our  new  cities  and  various  industrial 
establishments  gratify  our  State  pride,  our  institutions  of 
religion  and  learning,  and  of  charity,  show  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  higher  duties  of  civilization. 

It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  reformation  of  criminals.  For  the  last 
one  htuidred  years,  in  all  civilized  countries,  this  has  been  a 
subject  of  absorbing  interest,  not  only  to  philanthropists,  but 
also  to  statesmen,  and  the  decrease  of  crime  is  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  society. 

But  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  among 
us  that  the  pul'lic  generally  do  not  know  that  there  is  no 
penitentiary  system  in  Alal)ama,and,  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
no  jicniteiitiary.  Instead  of  a  penitentiary  system,  we  have 
two  systems  of  penal  servitude  —  State  and  county  —  both 
founded  U[)on  the  convict  k-ase  system,  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended, and  fur  which  an  ajxilogy  is  attempted  upon  the 
ground  of  nreessity,  \\'liich  is  said  t(i  ••  know  no  law,"  and  is 
often  made  the  excuse  for  wrunu',  and  sometimes  for  crime. 
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Before  discussing  our  present  method  of  "criminal  admin- 
istration," it  will  be  best  to  state  briefly  what  is  known  of  its 
previous  history,  which  is,  unfortunately,  very  little. 

OLD    TIMES. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  in  January,  1839,  to 
establish  a  "penitentiary  and  State  i»rison  for  the  reformation 
of  criminals."  William  Ilogan,  A.  A.  McWhorter  and  Alex- 
ander Smith  were  appointed  building  commissioners,  and  the 
"institution  was  located  at  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

In  October,  1839,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Governor 
A.  P.  Bagby,  and  in  October,  1841,  the  buildings  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  -584,000.00.  In  November,  1841,  William 
Hogan  was  a]'>pointed  warden,  and-  .1.  M.  Armstrong,  S.  S. 
Simmons  and  John  Watson,  inspectors.  They  served  until 
January,  1S44,  when  Achilles  Bradley  became  warden,  with 
W.  S.  Kyle,  L.  P.  Saxon  and  John  Watson,  inspectors. 

At  some  time  during  the  year  1844  the  wooden  workshops 
in  the  yard  were  burned,  and  when  the  Legislature  met,  in 
1845,  the  condition  of  the  institution  was  unsatisfactory, 
especially  as  to  money  matters.  Its  support  had,  up  to 
January,  184G,  cost  the  State  -s53,54t'>.44,  and  the  receipts  from 
sales  of  manufactured  articles  had  been  ^-Jl,. 56.?. 7 5,  leaving  a 
balance,  over  receipts,  of  expenses,  of  6!31,98i».G9. 

Thomas  Cargill  was  made  wai'den,  and  W.  S.  Kyle,  F.  S. 
McLemore  and  P.  J.  Harrison  inspectors,  in  .lanuary,  1840. 
But  in  Februaiy,  of  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  lease  of  the  institution,  Viy  the  terms  of  which  the 
lessee  became  wardoi  ;  so  that  when  J.  G.  Graham  leased  the 
penitentiary,  dttring  the  same  moiuli.  Cargill  went  out  of  office 
and  Graham  became  warden,  and  ciMtinued  to  be  up  to  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  in  l^.rj. 

The  names  of  all  of  the  insjicctois  during  the  period  from 
184t*i  up  to  the  reconstruction,  in  L-riO-^.  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  among  them  were,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
Thomas  Williams,  John  Hardy,  EH.-li.i  Haines,  J.  L.  Pogue 
C.  M.  Cabot  and  B.  S.  Griffin.  Tlie  names  of  all  of  tlie  in- 
spectors since  1868  are  given  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

From  18-')-j  to  18'>s  Moore  vt  Jordan  were  lesset-s.  with  Dr. 
Moore  as  warden.  In  ls:.8  Dr.  Ambrose  JUurows  became 
lessee  and   warden. 
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During  all  these  years  little  is  known  of  the  management 
of  the  institution.  There  were  workshops  and  valuable  ma- 
chinery, and  several  branches  of  industry  were  carried  on. 
Wagons,  buggies,  harness,  saddles,  shoes,  and  perhaps  other 
articles,  were  manufactured. 

Moore  &  Jordan  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
bagging  and  rope,  which  proved  a  failure,  involving  the  lessees 
in  heavy  loss.  It  was  also  an  exceedingly  unhealthy  employ- 
ment, causing  much  and  fatal  sickness. 

There  are  no  books  or  papers  extant,  showing  how  the 
histitution  was  conducted,  or  the  names  of  the  convicts. 
What  little  has  been  stated  has  been  ascertained  from  old 
residents  of  Wetumpka. 

In  l^Gli  Dr.  Burrows  was  killed  by  a  convict  named  Kar- 
minsky,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  at  Rockford,  and  was 
executed  in  the  yard,  in  the  presence  of  the  convicts. 

The. leases  before  refei-red  to  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  present  lease  system.  'Jlie  convicts  were  kept  and  worked 
inside  the  walls,  and  the  only  difference  in  tlie  management 
was,  the  lessee  was  the  e.'--ojficio  warden. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Burrows,  the  State  resumed  control, 
with  Dr.  M.  G.  Moore  as  warden,  and  during  the  war  he  man- 
ufactured many  articles  of  use  to  the  Confederacy,  and  he  paid 
into  the  treasury  about  -^80,000.00  of  Confederate  money. 

Many  convicts  were  pardoned  during  the  war  to  join  the 
army. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  convicts  of 
that  State  were  received  into  the  Alabama  penitentiary,  and 
remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1SG5,  when  the  federal 
forces,  in  their  zeal  for  liberty,  threw  open  the  doors  of  the 
prison  and  turned  loose  all  the  convicts. 

Among  the  convicts  was  a  man  named  ^faroney,  whose 
wonderful  feat  in  roltbing  an  express  company  at  Montgomery. 
before  the  war,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  crim- 
inal annals,  and  has  furnished  the  material  for  one  of  Pink- 
erton's  sensational  books.  When  the  federals  turned  the 
convicts  loose,  Maroney  refused  to  leave,  and  remained  alone 
in  the  penitentiary,  faithfully  guarding  the  ]»lace  and  endeav- 
oring to  preserve  the  property  of  the  Sliite  until  he  was 
relieved  by  th(i.-,e  having  authority. 
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Dr.  Moore  continued  to  act  as  warden  up  to  June,  1S6G, 
when  Governor  Patton  made  another  lease  to  Smith  &  Mc- 
JNIillan,  with  wiiom  various  parties  appear  to  have  been  inter- 
ested.- This  was  the  last  lease  ever  made  under  the  old  law, 
and  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  business  transactions  in 
which  the  State  ever  eng-aged.  Governor  Patton  loaned  or 
gave  the  lessees  -^15,000.00,  none  of  which  has  ever  been 
repaid,  and  when  they  took  possession  of  the  place,  the  State 
owned  valuable  machinery  of  various  sorts  ;  when  they  re- 
stored the  property  to  the  State,  it  was  a  wreck. 

A    XKAV    LEASE    SYSTEM. 

In  ISGG  an  act  was  passed  allowing  Smith  &  McMillan  to 
sub-let  the  convicts  to  be  worked  outside  the  penitentiary. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  lease  system.  During 
the  next  six  years  great  barbarities  are  reported  to  have  been 
committed  upon  the  convicts,  who  were  scattered  all  over  the 
State,  working  at  different  employments,  mostly  on  railroads. 
As  the  laws  for  the  government  of  convicts  had  been  made 
while  the  convicts  were  worked  inside  the  penitentiary,  there 
was  little  or  no  provision  for  the  care  of  those  who  worked 
outside. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rei^orts  of  cruelty  that  prevailed 
during  this  period  are  exaggerated ;  such  things  usually  are, 
but  the  enormous  death  rate — reaching  41  in  the  100  in  lsG9 — 
shows  that  the  treatment  must  have  been  bad. 

There  are  no  inspectors'  reports  to  be  found  prior  to  one 
made  on  the  5th  of  July,  1SG8,  covering  the  period  of  two 
years  before  that  date,  although  tlie  writer  is  informed  that 
reports  were  made  prior  to  this ;  and  as  before  stated  there  are 
no  books  or  papers,  nor  even  a  convict  register,  to  be  found 
prior  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  ]>ass.  ^^'hen,  or  how,  the 
books  and  papers  were  destroyed  the  writer  has  been  unable 
to  ascertam. 

The  inspectors'  reports  contain  very  little  information  up 
to  1SS2,  except  the  lists  of  the  convicts  required  by  law.  The 
most  of  them  give  glowing  accounts  of  the  good  management 
of  the  contract(n-s  and  boast  of  the  kind  treatment  and  excel- 
lent condition  of  the  convict>,  when  tiicy  were  dying  at  the 
rate  of  from  K'  to  40  per  cent,  jier  annum. 
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Ill  June,  187-2,  the  lease  of  Smith  it  McMillan  having 
expired,  Dr.  M.  G.  Moore  took  charge  as  warden  for  the  Sta  e. 
The  lease  system  was  continued. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  187*2-73, 
the  State  Senate,  heing  republican,  refused  to  confirm  Dr. 
Moore,  and  Larkin  G.  Willis  was  appointed  warden.  Dr. 
Moore  was  kind  and  considerate,  and  had  he  been  confirmed 
warden,  he  would  doubtless  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
system. 

In  October,  1873,  Col.  Willis  reported  as  follows:  "The 
most  of  the  convicts  were  at  work  on  the  railroad,  under 
Rucker  and  associates.  I  had  them  all  brought  to  the  prison, 
owing,  principally,  to  the  fact  that  their  condition  was  such 
that  unless  they  were  better  cared  for  they  would  all  soon 
die." 

In  1873  a  plantation,  nine  miles  from  Montgomery,  on 
the  Tallapoosa  river,  was  purchased  from  Col.  Williams.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  but  the  place  is  low,  sickly,  and  so  subject 
to  overflow  as  to  make  farming  on  it  an  uncertain  venture.  It 
was  all  under  water  in  the  great  freshet  of  188(3,  and  the 
guards  and  convicts  who  were  then  there  were  rescued  with 
much  difficulty  and  some  danger.  The  place  has  proved  an 
unfortunate  investment. 

Col.  Willis  died  in  the  early  part  of  1875,  and  Col.  J.  G. 
Bass  became  warden.  lie  is  a  man  of  much  energy  and  fine 
business  sense,  lie  repaired  and  improved  the  property  of 
the  penitentiary,  graded  the  branch  road  from  Elmore  to 
Wetumpka,  and  under  his  management  the  penitentiary 
ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  the  State.  He  purchased  thirty  acres 
of  land  adjoining  the  penitentiary,  which  was  badly  needed, 
and  he  fenced  and  improved  the  grounds  and  put  the  place  in 
better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  trees  which  he 
planted  are  now  beautiful  and  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
appearance  of  the  place.  They  will  long  remain  a  monument 
to  his  industry  and  good  taste. 

During  this  administration  the  inspectors  did  much  more 
than  formerly.  The  condition  of  the  convicts  was  somewhat 
improved,  but  the  inspectors  had  but  little  authority,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  they  accomplished  as  much  as  they  did  under 
the  then  laws. 
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In  J.inuary  of  1S81,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature 
visited  some  of  the  convict  camps.  They  made  a  report  and 
published  some  evidence,  portions  of  which  were  a  surprise  to 
the  public.  .  But  nothing  was  done  at  this  Legislature  to  change 
things  for  the  better. 

In  March,  ISSl,  Col.  J.  H.  Bankhead  became  warden.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  James  Kent,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  the  State,  was  induced  to  become  an  inspector. 
P'rom  his  high  character  and  great  attainments  much  was 
expected,  but  unfortunately  he  had  time  to  visit  only  one 
prison  (New  Castle)  before  his  sudden  and  much  lamented 
death  in  April  following. 

The  rumors  and  the  complaints  of  bad  treatment  of  the 
convicts  continued,  and  in  the  fall  of  iSSl,  at  the  request  of 
warden  Bankhead,  Drs.  Jerome  Cochran  and  J.  B.  Gaston 
examined  some  of  the  convict  prisons.  When  the  medical 
association  met  in  iNIobile  in  1882,  Dr.  Gaston,  who  w^as  its 
president,  in  an  address  to  that  body,  made  such  an  exposure  of 
the  condition  in  which  they  had  found  things  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  State  was  aroused ;  so  much  so  that  Col. 
Jno.  T.  Milner,  then  interested  in  convict  labor,  thought 
it  necessary  to  reply  to  Dr.  Gaston  through  the  newspapers. 
This  brought  about  a  discussion  in  the  press,  and  Col.  Robert 
McKee,  with  the  fearless  devotion  to  right  which  has  always 
characterized  him,  exposed  the  abuses  to  which  the  convicts 
were  subjected,  as  no  one  else  could  do. 

When  the  Legislature  met  in  the  fall  of  1882,  in  response 
to  the  outspoken  demands  of  public  opinion,  the  long  needed 
act  was  passed  adapting  the  laws,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  tlie 
lease  system.  The  law  was  not  passed  in  o.-vactly  the  shape  its 
friends  wished  it  to  be,  because  there  was  such  a  strong  lobl^y, 
thoroughly  organized  and  skillfully  managed,  that  the  act  was 
modified  in  many  respects  to  suit  their  wishes,  but  many 
changes  were  made,  and  more  was  accomplished  than  ever  had 
been  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  tlie  convicts. 

The  authority  of  the  inspectors  was  enlarged,  and  their 
duties  increased.  Fre-iueiit  insi)Cctions  were  required,  provis- 
ions were  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  to  i)revent  abuse 
and  mistreatment.  K.  H.  Dawson,  A.  T.  Ilcnky  and  W.  D. 
Lee  were  appointed  inspectors.     Upon  the  organization  of  tlie 
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board  R.  H.  Dawson  was  made  president ;  but  the  president 
had.  at  that  time,  no  more  authority  than  that  of  the  other 
members,  except  to  call  meetings  of  the  board  when  he  thought 
necessary. 

The  greatest  change  of  all,  and  the  best  provision  in  the 
law,  was  that  allowing  the  governor  to  break  up  any  contract, 
at  any  time,  without  assigning  any  reason. 

Soon  after  this  act  was  passed  almost  all  the  contracts  in 
force  expired,  and  a  new  leasing  was  had  in  May,  l5'S3.  There 
were  very  many  bids,  but  contracts  were  awarded  to  Comer 
&  McCurdy  for  200  convicts,  Pratt  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  for  '2M 
and  J.  F.  B.  Jackson  for  100,  leaving  lOO  with  Col.  Williams 
his  contract  not  expiring  until  January  1,  ISSG. 

The  warden,  the  physician  and  the  inspectors  found  much 
to  occupy  their  time.  The  physician,  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
removed  to  Pratt  Mines  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  convicts. 
At  Blount  Springs  Col.  Jackson  built  an  entirely  new  prison  ; 
at  Pratt  Mines  and  at  the  plantations  of  Col.  Williams  great 
improvements  were  made.  The  convicts  were  better  fed, 
clothed  and  cared  for  than  they  had  been ;  upon  the  inspectors 
devolved  the  labor  of  searching  out  abuses  and  informing  the 
warden  of  them.  The  spirit  of  the  law  was  not  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  contractors  and  their  employees,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  realize  that  there  was  a  limit  to  their  power 
over  a  convict,  or  that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a  man,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  consecpiently  there  was 
friction,  and  it  took  time  and  patience  to  get  things  in  good 
running  condition;  the  investigations  of  the  inspectors  were 
looked  upon  as  officious  intermeddling,  and  soiuq  ill  feeling 
was  manifested,  but  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  careful 
to  keep  within  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  never  to  exceed  their 
authority,  and  had  the  hearty  sujiport  and  co-operation  of 
Governor  O'Xeal,  things  gradually  improved.  Tliere  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  at  the  mines  durhig  the  lirst  part  of 
the  year  IS^o,  and  the  sick  had  suffered  for  the  want  of 
proper  care.  After  Dr.  Cunningham  to()k  charge,  aljout  April. 
ISS!:],  there  was  a  decided  improvement,  and.  while  the  doctor's 
attention  to  the  sick  was  skillful  and  successful,  his  labors  in 
preventing  sickness,  by  enforcing  a  system  of  sanitary  rules, 
was  of  greater  benclit  than  his  service  to  those  already  sick. 
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Although  much  was  done,  still  the  ne;Y  law  did  not  accom- 
plish all  that  was  expected  of  it.  Experience  showed,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  new  laws,  of  an  important  character,  that  it 
was  imperfect  in  many  respects;  bat  it  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion that  the  democratic  State  convention,  in  1884,  adopted  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  convicts  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  reproach, 

PRESENT    SYSTEM. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  the  fall  of  1884,  an  act  was 
passed  known  from  its  author,  Hon.  A.  A.  Coleman,  of  Hale 
county,  as  the  "  Coleman  law,"  which  made  sweeping  changes 
in  the  convict  system,  and  is,  with  a  few  amendments,  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  convict  system  of  Alal.uuia. 

A  few  of  tlie  important  changes  are— the  abolishing  of  the 
offices  of  warden  and  of  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
creating  a  board  of  inspectors  of  convicts,  and  requiring  the 
president  of  the  board  to  perform  the  duties  of  warden  in  all 
business  transactions  :  the  removal  of  the  business  office  from 
the  penitentiary  to  the  State  Capitol,  and  placing  the  control 
of  the  convicts  under  the  board  of  inspectors. 

In  March,  1885,  Mr,  Bankhead's  term  as  warden  expired. 
He  held  the  office  during  the  most  trying  period  in  its  history. 
He  found  the  convicts  leased  out  to  contractors  over  whom  the 
law  gave  him  but  little  control.  The  abuses  and  cruelties  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  had  greatly  excited  the  public 
mind,  and  demands  were  made  upon  him  for  reformation, 
which  he  had  no  power  to  enforce. 

The  most  difficult  position  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed,  is 
that  of  responsibility  without  commensurate  authority.  It 
is  not  strange  then  that  Mr,  Bankhead's  administration  should 
have  been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  ;  but  any  one  who 
will  read  the  plan  proposed  by  him  to  the  Legisl.iture  in  188*J, 
can  but  feel  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  and 
that  no  more  humane  system  for  the  management  of  convicts 
was  ever  proposed  by  any  one'. 

Under  the  "Coleman  law,"  which  went  into  operation  in 
March,  ISS.i,  K.  H.  Dawson  was  appointed  president  of  the 
board  of  inspectors,  with  A.  T.  Ilenley  and  W.  D.  Lee  as  his 
associates,  and  they  are  still  in  olfiee. 
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Although  much  had  been  done,  the  inspectors  found  plenty 
to  do,  and  tliey  were  constantly  employed  endeavoring  to  have 
the  laws  for  the  proper  management  of  the  convicts  enforced. 

In  188s,  the  convicts  were  concentrated  as  far  as  possible 
at  l^i-att  Klines,  M'here  two  new  prisons  were  erected,  each 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  oOO  convicts.  These 
pris'  ns  are  roomy  and  comfoi'table.  and  are  great  contrasts  to 
the  miserable  pens  in  which  convicts  were  formerly  confined. 
In  the  language  of  the  Kev.  Fred  H.  Wines  of  Illinois,  the 
highest  authority  in  the  United  States  upon  such  subjects: 
'■'  These  are  the  best  cheap  prisons  in  the  Union."  Excellent 
hospitals  have  been  built  upon  plans  suggested  by  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham, and  the  work  was  done  under  his  supervision. 
These  are  well  and  neatly  kept,  and  the  sick  are  properly 
cared  for. 

Since  1888,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  other  pro- 
visions, not  only  for  the  females,  and  boys  under  fifteen  years 
old,  who  are  not  allo^\•ed  by  law  to  be  worked  in  the  mines, 
but  also  for  a  class  of  adult  males  who  for  various  physical 
defects  cannot  be  worked  in  the  mines ;  and  contracts  have 
been  recently  made  with  the  JVlilner,  Caldwell  &  Flowers 
Lumber  Company,  at  Boiling,  and  with  Col.  Thos.  Williams, 
near  Wetumpka,  for  the  hire  of  these  classes  of  convicts. 
There  are  excellent  prisons  at  both  of  these  i)laces.  In  all 
respects  the  condition  of  the  convicts  has  been  improved  since 
1883. 

There  is,  at  all  the  prisons  where  State  convicts  are  kejit, 
better  food,  clothing  and  surroundings  of  every  kind.  At  the 
mines  the  men  are  graded  each  mouth,  by  the  in.^pectors  and 
physician,  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  capacity  for 
labor,  and  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  each  class 
is  fixed  by  the  inspectors. 

Whenever  a  man  complains  of  sickness,  he  does  not  go  to 
work  unless,  after  a  careful  examination  by  a  competent  phy- 
sician, he  is  declared  able  to  work.  In  fact,  so  great  have 
been  the  changes  in  the  surroundings  and  treatment  of  the 
convicts,  that,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Jerome  Cuchran,  State 
Health  Officer,  "  It  amounts  to  a  revolution.''  These  changes 
have  resulted  in'l'etter  health  and  fewer  deaths. 
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The  convict  system  is  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Coch- 
ran. On  several  occasions,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  he  has 
made  examinations  of  the  diticrent  convict  prisons  and  re- 
ported thereupon.  Many  of  the  improvements  have  been 
suggested  by  him,  and  nothing  that  he  has  proposed  has 
failed  to  be  of  great  benefit  when  adopted. 

THE    STATE    I'EXITEXTIAKV. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Coosa 
river,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Wetumpka.  Tlie  location 
is  lo^  and  flat,  and  in  18S6  it  was  inundated  by  the  overflow 
of  the  river;  but  there  never  was  so  high  a  freshet  before,  and 
probably  never  will  be  again.  When  the  president  of  the 
board  took  charge  of  the  place,  in  18>5,  the  buildings  were 
dilapidated  and  the  fences  and  everything  connected  with  it 
were  in  bad  condition.  A  great  deal  of  repairing  has  been 
done  and  several  much  needed  out-buildings  ei'ected — such  as 
barns,  stables,  shops,  wagon  shelters,  etc.  Water  for  drinking 
purposes  is  bi'ought  into  the  yaitl  from  a  good  spring  in  the 
garden,  and,  for  other  purposes,  from  another  spring  some 
distance  southeast  of  the  place.  But  there  is  not  a  full  supply 
of  water,  and,  in  case  of  fire,  there  is  not  enough  to  do  any 
good. 

When  viewed  from  the  public  road,  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing presents  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is  ornamented  with 
trees  planted  by  Col.  Bass,  and  with  shrubbery,  flow'ers  and 
grass.  Except  for  the  bars  across  the  windows,  the  institution 
might  be  taken  for  some  other  public  building  than  a  prison. 

There  is  neither  machinery  nor  land  for  the  employment 
of  convicts.  About  three  acres  are  enclosed  Ijy  a  brick  wall, 
twenty-live  feet  high,  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name  of 
•'the  walls,"  by  which  it  is  usually  designated.  This  yard  is 
shaded  by  beautiful  elms,  also  the  work  of  Col.  Bass.  Ijiside 
the  yard  are  cells  and  various  buildings  occupied  by  the  con- 
victs. There  is  only  cell  room  for  "JOS,  and  the  cells  are  mis- 
-erably  constructed  and  are  untit  to  be  occupied  by  human 
beings. 

Since  1885,  the  place  has  been  used  as  a  general  hospital 
for  the  chronic  sick,  and  those  broken  down  in  the  mines,  or 
■otherwise  untit  for  labor,  are  kept  here.      Much  benefit  has 
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been  derived  in  many  cases,  and  the  practice  of  bringing  the 
sick  here  lor  treatment  has  resulted  in  increased  revenue  to 
the  State.  Many  wlio  would  have  died  but  for  the  change  to 
"the  walls,"  have  been  restored  to  health  and  returned  to 
work  at  the  mines,  and  during  the  past  three  years  over 
•$10,000.00  has  been  realized  from  the  labor  of  such  cases. 

The  hospital  here  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  except  that 
more  room  is  needed.  The  physician  of  the  penitentiary  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  position  is  at  present  filled 
by  Dr.  George  B.  Judkins,  an  excellent  physician  and  "a  good 
Samaritan,"  and  many  a  convict  has  cause  to  be  thankful  that 
he  fell  into  such  good  hands.  The  oliicer  in  charge  at  this 
place  is  called  the  keeper,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  position  is  filled  at  this  time  by  31  r.  T.  C.  Dawson. 


The  financial  affairs  of  the  convict  system  of  the  State  are 
in  as  satisfactory  condition  as  could  be  desired,  and  better  than 
that  of  any  such  institution  in  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing statements  will  show  the  financial  results  for  ditterent 
periods  as  far  back  as  can  be  ascertained  : 

•  Financial  showing  of  the  Alabama  penitentiary  for  each 
bi-ennial  period  since  1S74.  (Page  83,  Bi-ennial  Report  of  In- 
spectors, made  September  30,  1890.) 


Biennial  Term. 


Froii 


t  From  Oct.  1,  187C  to  Sept.  30,  1878. 
t  From  Oct.  1.  1S78  to  Sei.t.  30.  1880. 
§  From  Oct.  1,  1880  to  Seia.  3«,  1882. 
li  From  (>i.t.  1,  1n82  to  Sept.  30,  1884. 
**  From  Oct.  1,  1884  to  Sept.  30, 18sC. 

From  Oct.  1,  1880  to  Sept. .30. 1888. 

Froin  Oct.  1,  18S8  tv.  Sept,  30, 18'.^0. 


Gross      j      Gro!;s      '        Net  Xet 

Receipts    (  Expenses      Receipts         Deticit 


Oct.  1.1874toSept.30,  1S7C 


•S  48.26<3  00 

i 
S  t'8,007  G4;  . 

S   0,731  55 

83  5"4  44 

57,537  OG  .5 
30.01.5  381 

"C  05G  38 

t^,813  15 

35,717  77 

71,740  68 

31,124  41  i 

40,G1G  17  

71.255  51 

30,CS9  8C 

40.5.15  05 

83,.'J54  9'J 

24,101  42] 

50,103  57 

118,7W  7;i 

48.069  Oc' 

70,725  73 

2.50,035  40 

87,41.1  26 

1G3,5^  14  

•  The  jrross  receipts  emlirace  estimated  value  convict  labor  in  iKiyiaeiit  of  St:ite 
farm,  aii'lHlso  moiK'vs  receiveil  from  treasury  out  <if  treneral  fund,  wliilc  pros.'i  ex 
penses  do  not  cml>ra<e  soun' exjiiii-es  paid  frmn  tna>ury  ami  not  cliir;;ed  to  peni- 
tentiary, such  as  printin'.'.  ttf. 

t  The  irross  receipts  eml/r.ice  c.~timated  value  of  lalior  in  pajiri;. 


for  State  farm. 
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If  half  of  the  net  income  was  applied  every  year  to  provide 
for  working  the  convicts  on  State  account,  that  could  be  ac- 
complished in  a  few  years,  without  any  drain  upon  the  State 
treasury,  and  would  provide  the  State  with  a  penitentiary  sys- 
tem such  as  there  should  be,  and  as  its  founders  intended  — a 
place  where  an  honest  ettbrt  is  made  to  assist  the  fallen  to  rise 
again  and  become  useful,  if  humble,  members  of  society. 

In  Alabama  we  have  the  lease  system  at  its  best,  but  it  is 
a  vicious  one.  By  engaging  in  it  the  State  admits  its  inability 
to  deal  with  those  who  violate  the  laws.  No  idea  of  improve- 
ment or  reform  enters  into  it.  The  object  of  the  contractor  is 
to  make  money.  He  can  have  no  other.  The  business  is  un- 
pleasant and  only  profit  can  reconcile  one  to  engage  in  it.  Do 
not  be  too  hard  on  the  contractor.  Were  we  in  his  place  we 
would  do  like  him.  Can  he  be  expected  to  undertake  the 
reformation  of  convicts  when  the  State  shrinks  from  the 
task  ?  There  is  no  obligation  on  him  to  do  it.  "  It  is  not 
so  nominated  in  the  bond."  But  can  the  children  of  a  man 
who  employs  another  to  enforce  discipline  in  his  family  be 
expected  to  make  good  men  and  women?  Xeither  can  the 
violators  of  the  law  be  improved  when  the  State  gives  up  to  a 
contractor  the  administration  of  her  penal  laws.  It  is  useless 
to  repeat  here  the  innumerable  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  it.     Let  us  hope  that  its  days  are  numbered. 

COUXTY  COXVICTS. 

It  would  require  to  much  space  to  attempt  an  account  here 
of  the  county  convict  system.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors,  from  18S4  to  1800.      It  is  not  so  good 

and  also  labor  in  buildintr  Wetniiipka  Imimh  nnul.     The  -r(«s  expenses  do  not  em- 
brace many  items  paiil  from  tlie  ^'i-neral  fiui.l,  but  nut  (j!!ar;re(l  to  penitentiary. 

t  The  t;ros^rei'eipt?i  eiiiliraoo  the  estiinatt-tl  value  of  further  labor  in  payiuent  of 
the  State  farm,  in  buillin;;  the  branrh  railroad  and  in  imi.ro\  ement-,  at  the  walls; 
while  the  trross  exjiense  do  nut  inL-hide  man\  items  paid  from  general  fund,  but  not 
char^'ed  ajrainst  i)enitentiary. 

§  The  j.'ross  receipts  embrace  the  c-tiniated  value  of  further  labor  in  payment  of 
State  farm  and  improvements  at  walN,  etc.,  while  the  ^mss  expen.-es  do  nut  imlude 
many  items  paid  from  ^reneral  fuml,  thuuKh  not  cdiarr:eil  ai,'ainst  penitentiary. 

11  The  gross  receipts  end)race  estimated  improvements,  while  expenses  do  not  in- 
clude some  items  paid  from  general  fund. 

"  The  iCTO<-  receipts  are  actual  eurnin-:s.      The  exj.eiises  inclu.le  everything  ex- 
cept court  cost.s. 
18 
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as  the  State  system,  and  its  only  object  is  to  make  money  to 
keep  up  the  fine  and  forfeiture  in  the  several  counties. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  possesses  all  the  evils  and  but 
few  of  the  advantages  of  the  State  system. 

IXSPECTORS    or    THE    PENITKXTIAKY    SIXCE    1868: 

NAME                                                           APPOINTED  TERM   EXPIRED. 

J.  A.  McCuTcniN,             July  5,  IbGS  March  1,  1871 

Joiix  Weiss,                                 "  « 

Baker  Kyle,  (colored)             "  «• 

I.  VV.  SuTTLE,                  March  1,  1871  March  1,  1873 

W.  H.  Oj)Ioxe,                            "  " 

Jas.  Thaddeus,                            "  " 

H.  C.  Brvax,  (colored)  March  1,  1873  March  1,  1875 

S.  D.  Oliver,                                "  « 

G.   L.   ZlMMKR-MAK,                                 "  " 

J.  M.  Bradford,              March  1,  1875  March  1,  1879 

A.  T.  GooDWYN,                         «  March  1,  1881 

J.  H.  JuDKixs,                            "              ,  March  1,  1883 

A.  G.  SiMi'sox,                 ]March  1,  1879  " 

Jas.  Kent,*                      March  1,  1881  April  1881 

J.  T.  McDoxALD.t              April,  1881  March,  1883 

K.  H.  Dawsox,                March  1,  1883  March  1,  1885 

A.  T.IIexley,                            "  " 
W.  I).  Lee, 

IXSRECTORS    OF    CONVICTS  —  PRESIDENTS    OF    THE    HOARD  : 

NAME                                                       APPOINTED  TERM   EXPIRED 

K.  H.  Dawson,                 March  1,  1885  March  1,  1891 

B.  II.  Dawsox,  March  1,  1891 

ASSOCIATE    INSPECTORS. 

A.  T.  Henley,                  March  1,  1885  March  1,  1887 

W.  D.  Lee,                                  "  March  1,  1889 
A.  T.  Henley,                   March  1,  1887 
W.D.Lee,                        March  1,  1889 


•Died. 

t  Vue  James  Kent. 


PART  EIGHTH 


The  Counties  of  Alaf.ama — Description  and  Statistics  of.* 


AUTAUGA  COUNTY 


Established  by  act  of  Alabama  Territorial  Legislature,  No- 
vember 21,1818.  Territory  taken  from  Montgomery  county. 
Name,  Indian ;  derived  from  large  creek,  Autauga,  that  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  said  to  mean  "  land  of 
plenty."  Lies  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  borders  on  the 
Alabama  river.  Surface,  undulating.  Area,  square  miles,  660. 
Acres,  improved,  69,717 ;  unimproved,  300,167;  total,  369,884. 
Population, t  white,  4,7'2-i  ;  colored,  8,487  ;  all  others,  121;  to- 
tal, 13,330.  County  seat,  Prattville ;  population,  724.  Other 
principal  towns,  Autaugaville,  Kingston  and  Mulberry.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  1891,  real,  -$079,260.00;  personal, 
§964,193.00.  Rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  7 
mills.  County  debt,  none.  Railroads,  completed,  p]ast  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  tt  Georgia  (ATabama  division),  7.24  miles 
main  track;  Louisville  tt  Nashville  (South  tfc  North  Alabama 
division),  7.98  miles  main  track ;  uncomjjleted,  Montgomery, 
Tuskaloosa  &  ^Memphis.  Telegraph,  15.22  miles  of  poles. 
Newspa}jer,  Progress,  weekly,  Prattville.  Church  and  school 
facihties,  good.  Climate  and  health,  excellent.  Manufacto- 
ries, Pratt  gin  works  and  Prattville  mills,  at  Prattville; 
Autaugaville  factory.   Planters'    factory   and   Lehman    mills. 

•  Tln're  are  !.ixty-si.\  couiiti.'s  in  tin.-  State,  for  an  alpliiU-etical  talile  of  whicli,  see 
I>age  100,  aiite. 

t  All  the  i)oimlation  statistic*  in  this  book  are  from  tlie  censu-*  of  ISOO. 
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Lands,  light,  with  clay  subsoil ;  river  and  creek  bottoms  very 
fertile;  price,  61.50  to  ^15.00  per  acre;  well  watered  and  tim- 
bered ;  unappropriated  government  lands  in  county,  640  acres. 
Chief  products,  yellow  pine  timber,  cotton,  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Productions  in  1889  * —  cotton,  acres  in  34,858; 
bales,  10,431  ;  value,  -^499,575;  corn,  acres  in,  19,463  ;  bushels, 
216,082  ;  oats,  acres  in,  1,989  ;  bushels,  '20,933.  Water  powers, 
numerous  and  valuable. 


BALDWIN  COUNTY. 


•  Established  by  act  of  Mississippi  Territorial  Legislature, 
December  21,  1809.  Original  territory  taken  from  Washing- 
ton county,  but  since  added  to.  Named  in  honor  of  Abraham 
Baldwin,  the  Georgia  statesman.  Lies  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  on  :\Iobile  Bay.  Area,  1,620  square  miles; 
woodland,  all,  except  coast  marshes  ;  rolling  pine  lands,  900 
square  miles ;  pine  flats,  720  square  miles.  Acres,  improved, 
40,763;  unimproved,  772,882;  total,  813,645.  Population, 
white,  bfiVo  ;  colored,  3,306;  total,  8,941.  County  seat.  Daphne  ; 
population,  549.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real, 
6^1,096,587.00;  personal,  §1,177,823.00;  total,  §2,274,410.00. 
Rate  of  tax  in  1891,  for  all  purposes,  5  mills.  Debt  in  1890, 
none.  Railroads,  Louisville  ct  Nashville  ( Mobile  &  Montgomery 
division),  30  miles,  main  track.  Telegraph,  60  miles  of  poles. 
Newspaper,  Times,  weekly.  Daphne.  Climate  and  health, 
excellent.  Soils,  sandy  and  unproductive  in  parts,  in  others, 
fertile.  County  well  watered  and  timbered.  Price  of  lands, 
81.00  to  §5.00  per  acre.  L'nappropriated  government  land  in 
county,  72,800  acres.  Chief  products,  timber,  cotton,  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  turpentine  and  wood.  Products 
in  1889  t— cotton,  acres  in,  1,487  ;  bales,  063  ;  value,  §31,540.00; 
corn,  acres  in,  2,679;  bushels,  49,147;  oats,  acres  in,  114; 
bushels,  1,460. 
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BARBOUR  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  approved  December  18, 1832.  Territory 
taken  from  Pike  county  and  Creek  cession.  Named  in  lionor 
of  James  Barbour,  Governor  of  Virginia.  Lies  in  southeast 
Alabama.  Area,  8SS  square  miles  ;  oak  and  hickory  uplands, 
with  long  leaf  pine,  638  square  miles;  blue  marl  lands,  250 
square  miles  ;  woodland,  all.  Acres,  improved,  299,057  ;  unim- 
proved, 261,302;  total,  560,350.  Population,  whites,  13,321; 
colored,  21,576  ;  all  others,  1 ;  total,  34,898.  County  seat- 
Clayton,  population,  997  ;  Eufaula,  population;  4,394.  Assessed 
value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  6-2,582,980.00  ;  personal,  62,- 
454,885.00;  total,  $5,037,865.00.  Rate  of  tax  in  1891  for  all 
purposes  —  per  cent.  Debt  in  1890,  §87,000.00.  Railroads, 
miles  main  track,  Eufaula  &  East  Alabama,  46.80  ;  Mont- 
gomery ik  Eufaula,  20.39;  Southwestern,  .80.  Telegraph, 
71.20  miles  of  poles.  Newspapers,  3.*  Banks,  3  ;  capital,  -^259,- 
OOO.OO.t  Church  and  school  facilities,  health  and  climate 
excellent.  Lands,  $2.50  to  $20.00  an  acre.  County  well 
watered  and  timbered.  L'nappropriated  government  land  in 
county,  480  acres.  Surface  unduliiting.  Soil  generally  fertile. 
Chief  products — cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  molasses, 
and  livestock.  Products  in  lsS9|  —  cotton,  acres,  104,738  ; 
bales,  33,440;  value,  $1,565,281.()(» ;  corn,  acres,  64,826  ;  bush- 
els, 593,348  ;  oats,  acres,  8,654 ;  bushels,  59,976. 


BIBB  COUNTY 


Established  by  act  February  28,  1818,  by  name  of  '•  Cahaba.'' 
Name  changed  to  '>  l>ibb,"  ni  honor  of  William  ^V.  Bibb,  first 
Governor  of  Alabama,  by  act  of  December  4,  1820.  Lies  near 
the  centre  of  the  State.  Area,  625  square  miles;  hilly  lands, 
with  long  leaf  pine,  325  s<iuare  miles  ;  Cahaba  coal  tield,  125 
square  miles  ;  Roup's  valley,  1('0  square  miles;  valley  lands 

•  For  the  n.iinesof  those  nowsi'aper^  au'l  where  imhlished.  j^ee  Appeiulix. 
t  For  the  names  of  the^e  hanks  and  where  h»ateil,  -ee  Api>eii(iix 
+  From  census  of  ISaO. 
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south  of  Cahaba  coal  field,  75  square  miles ;  woodland,  all. 
Acres,  improved,  4S,003 ;  unimproved,  '2SG,G00  ;  total,  334,749. 
Population,  wliite,  0,044  ;  colored,  4,780  ;  total,  13,824. 
County  seat,  Centreville;  population,  839.  Other  principal 
towns,  Scottsville,  Six  ]\Iile,  Blocton,  Randolph,  Greenpond, 
and  Brierfield.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real 
§837,059.00  ;  personal,  ^934,877  ;  total,  -^1,772,530.00.  County 
debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax  on  property,  1891,  —  per 
cent.  Ilailroads  completed,  miles  main  track,  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  5.32  miles;  Cahaba  Coal  :\rining  Company's,  8.10 
miles;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  tfe  Georgia  (Alabama  divis- 
ion), 14.85  miles ;  Birmingham  ^Mineral,  2.55  miles ;  uncom- 
pleted, Montgomery,  Tu^kaloosa  &  ^lemnhis.  Telegraph,  32.72 
miles  of  poles.  Newspapers,  Labor  Advocate,  Blocton  ;  JJibfj 
Blade,  Centreville;  Courier,  Woodstock.  Good  church  and 
school  facilities,  and  best  health  and  climate.  Lands  well 
watered  and  timbered;  prices  $2.50  to  620.00  an  acre.  Unap- 
propriated government  lands  in  county,  2,880  acres.  Soil,  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Cahaba.  Products — coal, 
iron,  cotton,  small  grain,  corn,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  peas, 
beans  and  pork.  Crops  in  1889* — cotton,  acres,  15,098;  bales, 
5,210;  value,  8237,054.00;  corn,  acres,  19,448;  bushels,  254,- 
277;  oats,  acres,  3,441;  bushels,  33,891.  In  minerals— coal 
and  iron,  Bibb  ranks  among  the  first  counties  of  the  State,  and 
its  timber  resources  are  line.  Among  the  industries  of  Bibb 
county  are,  the  Brierfield  Coal  nnd  Coke  Works,  and  the  nail 
factory,  foundry  and  furnace  at  Brierfield  and  the  Cahaba  Coal 
Mining  Company. 


BLOUNT   COUNTY. 


P^stablished  by  act  February  7,  1818,  and  named  for  Willie 
G.  Blount,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  who,  in 
1813,  during  the  Creek  war,  sent  troops  to  aid  the  people  <>f 
Alabama.  Lies  in  the  north  centre  of  the  State.  Area,  752 
square  miles.  Coal  measures,  400  square  miles.  Valley  lands, 
240  square  miles;  Brown's  valley,  170  square  miles;  Murphree's 
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valley,  70  square  miles  ;  woodland,  all.  Population,  white, 
20,115;  colored,  1,S12;  total,  21,027.  County  seat,  Oneonta. 
Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  §1,544,141.00;  per- 
sonal, §1,286,611.00;  total,  §2,831,752.00.     County  debt,  § . 

Total  rate  of  tax  on  property,  18lil,  —  per  cent.  Railroads, 
main  track,  Birmingham  Mineral,  24.05 ;  Louisville  ct  Xash- 
ville,  19.82  miles.  Telegraph,  41.07  miles  of  poles.  Newspa- 
pers, Chronicle,  weekly,  Blountsville  ;  Jjlouut  County  JVews- 
Dispatch^  weekly,  Oneonta.  Topography,  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous, with  extensive  forests.  Soil,  good.  County  well  watered. 
Products,  coal,  iron,  lime,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pork ;  coal  and  iron  abound.  Crops,  in  1889  * — cotton, 
acres,  28^582;  bales,  9,708;  value,  §4o], 234.00;  corn,  acres, 
37,771;  bushels,  593,219;  oats,  acres,  10,175;  bushels,  95,313. 
County  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  produces  tine  fruits, 
the  Blount  county  apple  being  one  of  the  best  grown  in  the 
■State.  The  industries  of  the  county  are  varied.  Limestone 
from  the  quarries  at  P.lount  Springs  is  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  Birmingham  furnaces.  Blount  Springs,  on  the 
Louisville  ct  Nashville  railroad,  is  a  favorite  watering  place 
for  the  people  of  Alabama.  Good  school  and  church  facilities 
exist  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  county.  Lands  range  in 
price  from  §5.00  to  §35.00  per  acre.  Unappropriated  govern- 
ment lands  in,  the  county,  5140  acres. 


BULLOCK   COLMY. 


Established  by  act  of  Deceml)er  5,  18GG.  Territory  taken 
from  Macon,  Pike,  Montgomery  and  Jiarbour  counties.  Lies 
in  eastern  Alabama.  Named  for  K.  C.  Bullock,  of  Barbour 
county.  Area,  640  square  miles  ;  prairie  region,  30(»  S([uare 
miles,  200  of  black  prairie,  etc.,  and  100  of  hill  prairie,  or 
Clmnnenugga  ridge:  oak  and  hickory  uplands,  witli  long  leaf 
pine,  340  square  miles;  woodland,  all;  nearly  level.  Soil, 
fertile.  I'opulation,  white,  G,»tG6  ;  colored,  20,990  ;  all  others, 
1;  total,  27,063.  County  seat.  Union  Springs;  ]»npulation, 
2,049.     Other  important  towns,  .Midway  and  Enou.     Assessed 
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value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  .Sl,S85,5(;-2.00  ;  personal,  $1,838,-  | 

623.00;  total,  83,724,185.00.     County  debt,  none.     Total  rate  ' 

of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  8^  mills.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track.  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  (Mont- 
gomery &,  Eufaula  division)  38 ;  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia, 
(Mobile  Sc  Girard  division)  33.25.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles, 
72.3G.  Newspaper,  Herald,  Union  Springs.  Banks,*  3. 
Acres,  improved,  281,927  ;  unimproved,  106,445  ;  total,  385,372. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock. 
Crops  in  1889  t— cotton,  acres,  81,950;  bales,  30,547;  value, 
81,291,335  ;  corn,  acres,  51,708,  bushels,  562,045 ;  oats,  acres, 
7,223,  bushels,50,497.  Well  watered  and  timbered;  artesian 
wells  abound.  Excellent  church  and  school  facilities.  Lands, 
82.50  to  $10.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government  lands,  40 
acres. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  13,  1819.  Territory  taken 
from  Conecuh  county.  Named  for  William  Butler,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  county,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
near  Butler  Springs,  in  March,  1818.  Lies  in  the  south  centre 
of  the  State.  Area,  782  square  miles.  Oak  and  hickory  or 
brown  loam  uplands,  332  square  miles ;  pine  uplands,  400 
square  miles ;  hill  prairie  region,  30  square  miles ;  lime  hills, 
20  square  miles ;  woodland,  all.  Soil,  fertile,  for  the  most 
part,  and  well  adapted  to  the  u<e  of  commercial  fertilizers 
County  well  watered  and  timbei  t-d.  Health  and  climate,  ex- 
cellent. Population,  white,  ll.:M8;  colored,  10,273;  total, 
21,641.  County  seat,  Greenville;  }>opulation,  2,806.  Other 
important  towns,  Georgiana,  Garland,  Monterey  and  Forest 
Home.  x\ssessed  value  of  property  in  1S91,  real,  $1,637,417.00  ; 
personal,  $1,537,631  .("0  ;  total,  $3,1 75,o48.00.  County  debt,  none. 
Total  rate  of  taxation,  for  all  purj^oses,  on  property,  8^  mills. 
Railroads,  miles  main  track,  Louisville  &  Nashville  (Mobile  it- 
Montgomery   division),   34.      Telegrapli,   miles  of   poles,    ^^S- 
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Newspapers,  4*  Banks,  1,  Greenville.  Acres,  improved, 
94,192;  unimproved,  402,443;  total,  496,635.  Chief  products, 
lumber,  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock.  Crops 
in  1889,t— cotton,  acres,  47,589;  bales,  18,200;  value,  8865,- 
«69.00;  corn,  acres,  31,662;  bushels,  415,141;  oats,  acres, 
7,342;  bushels,  73,618.  The  orchard  receives  much  attention 
in  this  county,  and  fine  apples,  peaches  and  pears  are  raised. 
The  watermelon  also  comes  to  perfection.  The  county  is  also 
well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  owing  to  its  native  clovers  and 
grasses.  The  timber  trees  are  oak,  ash,  gum,  cedar,  poplar, 
hickory,  and  the  yellow  or  long  leaf  pine.  Lands,  §2.50  to 
■615.00  an  acre.     Unappropriated  government  land,  640  acres. 


CALHOUN    COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  T3ecember  18,  1832.  Territory  taken 
irom  Muscogee  cession  of  that  year.  Original  name,  "  Benton," 
for  Thomas  IL  Benton,  the  Missouri  statesman,  and  author  of 
-"Thirty  Years  View;"  changed  by  act  January  29,  1858,  to 
"  Calhoun,"  for  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  Lies  in 
northeast  Alabama.  Area,  640  square  miles  ;  Coosa  valley 
610  square  miles ;  Coosa  coal  fields,  30  square  miles  ;  wood- 
land, all.  Hilly  and  partly  mountainous.  Valley  hinds  fertile. 
County  well  watered  and  timbered.  Acres,  343,783.  Good 
health  and  climate.  Population,  white,  23,891  ;  colored,  9,941; 
all  others,  3  ;  total,  33,835.  County  seat,  Jacksonville  ;  popu- 
lation, 1,237.  Other  im}>ortant  cities  and  towns — Anniston,t 
population,  9,998  ;  Oxford,  population,  1,473;  Oxanna,  popula- 
tion, 748 ;  Cross  Plains,  Piedmont  and  Choccolocco.  Assessed 
value  of  property,  1^91,  real,  87,323,531.00;  personal,  84,256,- 
418.00;  total,  811,579,949.00.  County  debt,  87,100.  Total 
rate  of  tax  on  properly,  1891,  —  per  cent.  Railroads — miles 
of  main  track.  East  S:  West,  35.60;  Georgia  Pacific,  29; 
East  Tennessee,  Viiginia  A  Georgia  (  Alaljama  division ), 
34.38;    Louisville   .t    Nashville,   (Alabama    Mineral)    29.70. 


•  For  the  n.Tme>  of  tliese  iie\v>ii;iiH'r^,  ami  whert-  j)ulili-he4.  st-e  Ai>!>eii.lix. 
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Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  12-i.4s.  Newspapers,  11.*  Banks,. 
8  f- paid  up  capital,  6=700,150.00.  County  rich  in  iron  ore, 
marble  and  limestone.  Agricultural  products,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  oats.  Well  adapted  to  stock  and  wool  growing.  Crops 
in  18S9,  i— cotton,  acres,  29,212;  bales,  11,504;  value, -^SSO,- 
480.00;  corn,  acres,  2ti,953 ;  bushels,  429,205;  oats,  9,415;. 
bushels,  101,008.  Orchard  fruits — apples,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes  and  plums — come  to  perfection  in  this  county. 
Lands,  §5.00  to  $50.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government 
land  in  county,  7,780  acres. 


CHAMBERS  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  18,  l>>o2.  Territory  taken 
from  Muscogee  cession  of  that  year.  Named  for  Henry 
Chambers,  of  Madison  county,  Alabama.  Lies  in  eastern 
Alabama.  Surface,  rolling  and  hilly  ;  soil,  generally  light, 
wdth  alluvial  bottoms  ;  light  lands  have  clay  sub-soil.  Area,. 
600  square  miles ;  all  metamorphic ;  woodland,  all.  Popula- 
tion, white,  12,244;  colored,  14,075;  total,  26,310.  County 
seat,  La  Fayette  ;  population,  l,o('.9.  Other  important  towns, 
Blutlton,  Cusseta,  Fredonia  and  Milltow^n.  Assessed  value  of 
property  in  1891,  real,  -^1,817,054.00;  personal,  §1,541,658.00; 
total,  §3.358,712.0(1.  County  debt,  1800,  $15,0oO.  Total  rate 
of  county  tax  on  property,  -  per  cent.  Railroads,  miles  main 
track.  Western  of  Alabama,  (.Montgomery  division)  14.25 ; 
Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  (East  Alabama  Railroad)  30  ; 
Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  (Savannah  it  Western  Railroad) 
4.50.  Telegraph,  nules  of  poles,  7^.25.  Bank,  La  Fayette,  1 , 
paid  up  capital,  §5o,<mi0.oO.  ^Newspaper,  LaFayette  Sn», 
weekly.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  Viats,  sweet  potatoes; 
pork,  livestock.  Croj^s  in  1880  ^ — cotton,  acres,  70,865  ;  bales,. 
27,276;  value,  -81,3-1 8,152.00  ;  corn,  acres,  45,207;  bushels, 
504,273  ;  oats,  acres,  8,262  ;  bushels,  63,220.  Acres,  impioved, 
177,930;  unimproved,  2o4,0(iO:  total,  381,030.  Timber,  Span- 
ish, white  and  post  oaks,  and  yellow  or  long  leaf  pine.     County 


•  FoY  nafiies  of  newspapers  and  where  jmlili^hed,  see  ApiieiK 
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peculiarly  suited  to  the  production  of  peaches,  and  all  southern 
fruits  do  well.  County  watered  l)y  the  Tallapoosa  and  Chat- 
tahoochee rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Minerals  found  in  the 
county,  iron  ore,  corundum,  granite,  grapliite,  and  a  beautiful 
soap  stone  of  gray  and  blue,  which  admits  (.>f  as  line  a  polish 
as  marble.  Manufactories,  corn  and  wheat  mills,  and  two 
cotton  factories  on  the  Chattahoochee  river.  *  Excellent 
climate  and  health.  Water  for  domestic  uses  abundant  and 
superior.  Good  system  of  free  schools  and  good  church 
advantages.  Lands,  ^2.00  to  -slu.oO  an  acre.  Unappropriated 
government  lands  in  county,  none. 


CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 


■  Established  by  act  January  9,  l^oG.  Territory  acquired 
from  Cherokee  Indians  in  1S35,  hence  the  name.  Jies  in 
northeastern  Alabama.  Hilly  and  mountainous;  large  forests- 
of  oak,  pine,  etc.  Soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Area,  58')  square 
miles ;  woodland,  all ;  coal  measures  of  Lookout  mountain, 
150  square  miles;  Coosa  valley,  etc.,  43(5  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, white,  17,Gi'5  ;  colored,  2,8^4;  total,  20,450.  County 
seat.  Centre,  on  Coosa  river;  population,  347.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1801,  real,  el,7^G,9;:4.(lO ;  personal,  -^055,159.00;- 
total, -s2,742,003.(i0.  County  debt,  1892,  none.  Total  rate  of 
tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  11  mills.  Railroads,  miles 
of  main  track.  East  ct  West,  1.30;  P^ast  Tennessee,  Virginia  S: 
Georgia,  (Decatur  branch)  25;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  *fc 
Georgia,  (Alabama  division)  11.03.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles, 
30.43.  Newspapers,  3.t  Products,  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone, 
timber,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live 
stock,  etc.  Particularly  rich  in  iron  ore  deposits,  and  several 
large  furnaces  are  operated  in  the.  county. t  Crops  in  1880  §— 
cotton,  acres,  28.571;  bales,  11, 004;  value. -8558,s48.00  ;  corn, 
acres,  30,011;  bushels,  538,412:  o.its,  acres,  7.3::4 ;  bushels, 
G8,754.     Acre^,  improved,  7s, 527  ;  unimproved,  274,125;  total, 


•  For  iU'<criiiti(m  of  t)u'>f  fiu'torics.  see  "C<>tt<ir»  Mills  in  Alabama,"  pout. 
t  For  the  names  of  rliesc  newspaiH-rs  ami  wlit-re  |.ubli>lud.  si-e  A|iucmlix. 
X  For  a  (lesoriiitiiin  of  tlifse  funiacf-,  sei;  "IrMii  Work-  in  A '.li'an.a,"  post. 
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352,f>5-2.  Orchard  fruits  grow  to  perfection  in  this  county, 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success.  Owing  to  the  natural 
grasses,  stock  raising  is  profitable.  Forest  trees,  oaks,  hickory, 
chestnut,  and  short  and  long  leaf  pine.  Water  supply  abund- 
ant. County  traversed  by  the  Coosa,  Chattooga,  Yellow  and 
Little  rivers,  and  several  large  creeks.  The  Coosa  divides  the 
county  in  two,  and  imparts  to  it  fertility  and  beauty.  Valu- 
able water  powers  are  to  be  found  in  the  county.  Climate  and 
health  unsurpassed,  and  excellent  school  and  church  facilities. 
Lands,  $2.50  to  i;25.U0  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government 
land  in  the  county,  1,440  acres. 


CHILTON  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  30,  1868.  Territory  taken 
from  Autauga,  Shelby,  Bibb  and  Perry  counties.  Original 
name,  Baker,  for  Alfred  Baker,  a  resident  of  the  county  ;  name 
changed  in  1875  to  Chilton,  for  William  P.  Chilton.  Lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  State.  Surface,  undulating.  Area,  710 
square  miles ;  woodland,  all ;  gravelly  hills,  with  long  leaf 
pine,  410  square  miles;  metamorphic  slate  region,  220  square 
miles  ;  valley  lands,  80  square  miles.  Soil,  fertile.  Popula- 
tion, white,  11,433;  colored,  3,116;  total,  14,549.  County  seat, 
Clanton ;  population,  023.  Other  important  places,  Verbena, 
Maplesville  and  Mountain  Creek.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  1801,  real,  6004,206.00;  personal,  §1,436,411.00;  total, 
^2,340,617.00.  County  debt,  ls02,  none.  Total  rate  of  county 
tax  on  property,  3}  mills.  Kaiiroads— jniles  of  main  track, 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  ct  Georgia  (Selma  division),  12.52 ; 
Louisville  &  Nashville  (South  ct  Xorth  Alabama),  32.72 ;  un- 
completed, Montgomery,  Tuskaloosa  &  Memphis.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  45.24.  Xewpaper,  C/dlton  Meic,  weekly,  Clan- 
ton.  Extensive  pine  forests  in  county,  and  iron,  copper,  silv-er, 
gold,  mica  and  graphite  are  found.  Cop[ier  and  gold  mines 
have  been  operated  with  success.  Many  large  saw  mills  in 
the  county.  The  county  is  well  watered,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Coosa  and  Cahaba  rivers  and  a  numl)er  of  large  creeks. 
Health  and  climate,  excellent,  and  churches  and  schools  are 
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numerous.  Verbena  and  Mountain  Creek  are  summer  resorts 
for  the  people  of  :\rontn:omery.  Agricultural  products,  cotton, 
corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes  and  rice.  Crops  in  1S89* — cotton, 
acres,  15,950;  bales,  6,233;  value,  6298,401;  corn,  acres,  18,- 
076 ;  bushels,  223,473 ;  oats,  acres,  3,990 ;  bushels,  38,785. 
Lands  Sl.OO  to  S15.00  au  acre.  Unappropriated  government 
land  in  the  county,  3,320  acres. 


CHOCTAW  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  29,  1847.  Territory  taken 
from  Sumter  and  Washmgton  counties.  Name  derived  from 
the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  county.  Lies 
in  southwestern  Alabama,  Surface,  undulating  and  hilly. 
Soil,  fertile  in  parts  and  light  in  parts.  Area,  916  square 
miles;  oak  and  hickory  and  long  leaf  pine  uplands,  8iG  square 
miles;  lime  hills,  100  square  miles.  Population,  white,  8,110; 
colored,  9,412;  all  others,  4;  total,  17,520,  County  seat,  But- 
ler. Other  towns,  Bladon  Springs,  Mt.  Sterling,  Pushmataha. 
Acres  in  county,  553,776,  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891, 
real,  ^794,552.00;  personal,  -^4.54,71 6.00 ;  total,  81,249,208.00. 
County  debt,  1892,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes, 
on  property,  11  mills.  County  at  present  without  railroads, 
but  the  projected  route  of  the  Pensacola  &  Memphis  railroad 
passes  through  it.  Newspapers,  2.t  Products,  timber,  cotton, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock.  Orchard  fruits  do  well, 
especially  peaches  and  pears.  Crops  in  1889  t  —  cotton,  acres, 
37,292  ;  bales,  13,586  ;  value,  e623,873.nu  :  corn,  acres,  24,435  ; 
bushels,  351,207  ;  oats,  acres,  2,410;  bushels,  21,401,  County 
well  watered.  The  Tombigbee  river,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
east,  and  which  is  navigable  throughout  the  year,  aft'ords  the 
county  transportation  facilities.  County  abounds  in  superior 
springs,  both  of  freestone  and  mineral  waters.  Bladon  Springs, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  is  a  noted  watering 
place.     The  climate  and  health  of  the  county  are  good,  and 
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schools  and  churches  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
county.  Lands, -SI. 00  to -$6.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  gov- 
..^rnment  lands  in  the  county,  48,920  acres. 


CLARKE  COUNTY 


Established  by  act  December  10,  ISI'2.  Named  for  General 
John  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Indian  wars  in  that  State.  Lies  in  southwestern  Alabama. 
Surface,  generally  uneven ;  largely  covered  with  pine  forests. 
Soil,  fertile  in  places,  sandy  and  poor  in  others.  Area,  1,160 
square  miles,  Woodland,  all.  Lime  hills,  560  square  miles; 
oak  and  hickory  and  long  leaf  pine  uplands,  340  square  miles, 
of  which  lOu  are  brown  loam,  and  "240  long  leaf  pine  uplands ; 
rolling  and  open  pine  woods,  200  square  miles.  The  position 
of  this  county,  in  the  angle  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
rivers,  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  diversified  topography. 
I*opulation,  white,  0,62'.) ;  colored,  12,995  ;  total,  22,624.  County 
seat,  Grove  Hill ;  population,  225.  Other  towns,  Thomasville, 
Suggsville,  Coft'eeville,  Gosport,  Jackson,  liashi,  Choctaw  Corner 
and  Gainestown.*  Acres  in  county,  improved,  40,432 ;  unim- 
proved, 092,421  ;  total,  738,853.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  1891,  real,  (^1,222,401.00;  personal,  §956,516.00;  total, 
$2,178,917.00.  County  debt,  1892,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax,  for 
all  purposes,  on  property,  10  mills.  Railroads,  miles  of 
main  track.  Mobile  &  Birmingham,  43.08.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles,  43.08.  County  drained  by  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
rivers,  which  afford  it,  also,  excellent  water  communicatioji 
■with  Mobile  and  other  points.  County  watered,  also,  by  a 
number  of  large  creeks.  Newspapers,  S.f  I'roducts,  lumber, 
timber,  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock.  Orchard 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  })eaches  and  pears  do  well,  and  wild 
'grapes,  muscadines  and  blackberries  are  plentiful.  The  min- 
.eral  well,  at  Jackson,  is  noted  for  its  curative  properties,  and 
•fthere  are  a  number  of  salt  springs  and  wells  in  the  county, 


♦For  the  iii>i>nl;itii>n  <»f  theio  towns,  see  i>;iire  t;7. 
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■from  which  salt  was  manufactured  during  the  civil  war,  while 
the  southern  ports  were  blockaded.  The  county  enjoys  excel- 
lent school  and  church  facilities,  and  the  health  and  climate 
are  good.  Agricultural  products  in  1S89,  (census  of  1890),— 
cotton,  acres,  42,337;  bales,  1G,37<) ;  value,  $740,675.00;  corn, 
acres,  32,1(08;  bushels,  441..5ol  ;  oats,  acres,  4,109;  bushels, 
33,658.  Lands,  yl.OO  to  ^^o.OO  an  acre.  Unappropriated  gov- 
ernment lands  in  county,  18,680  acres. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 


Established  December  7, 18Gt;.  Territory  taken  from  Talla- 
dega and  Randolph  counties.  Naiued  for  Henry  Clay,  the 
distinguished  Kentucky"  statesman.  Lies  in  eastern  Alabama. 
Surface,  mountain,  hill  and  valley.  Soil,  generally  light,  with 
clay  foundations;  valleys  fertile.  Area,  599  square  miles 
Woodland,  all ;  all  metamorphic.  Population,  white,  14,080  ; 
coloj'ed,  1,679  ;  total,  15,765.  County  seat,  Ashland,  popula- 
tion, 635.  Acres  in  county,  313,1511.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  -$788,713.00;  personal,  $;294,73G.OO  ;  total, 
61,083,449.00.  County  debt,  1892,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax 
on  property  — per  cent.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Savan- 
nah &  Western,  3.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  3.  Xewspa- 
per,  C/a>/  Count)/  Advance,  Ashland.  J'roducts,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  tobacco,  pork  and  live 
stock.  As  yet,  Clay  county  is  remote  from  lines  of  transpor- 
tation, but  is  rich  in  resources,  awaiting  development.  Its 
mountains  and  hillsides  are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  and 
many  of  the  useful  and  precious  minerals,  including  gold  and 
silver,  tin  and  copper  are  to  be  found  in  the  county.  Sulphur, 
for  the  manufacture  of  powder,  was  obtained  from  Clay  county 
during  the  war  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  water 
power  of  the  county  is  immense,  and  bold  springs  of  the 
purest  free-stone  water  abound.  All  the  orchard  fruits  com- 
mon to  that  latitude,  come  to  perfection  in  Clay  county.  The 
climate  of  Clay  county  is  unsurpassed,  and  it.s  health  excel- 
lent. There  are  good  schools  in  the  county,  and  its  church 
facilities  are  good.  The  bracing  air  and  mountain  scenery, 
.secluded  dells  and  limpid  streams  of  Clay  are  very  attractive. 
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Lands,  *1.00  to  §15.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government 
land  in  the  county,  3,12n  acres.  Agricultural  products  in 
1880,  (census  of  189ii),  cotton,  acres,  20,050  ;  bales,  8,250  ;  value, 
$300,748.00;  corn,  acres,  2G,o01 ;  bushels,  351,700;  oats,  acret^, 
6,529;  bushels,  53,134. 


CLEBURNE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  6,  18G6.  Territory  taken 
from  Calhoun,  Randolph  and  Talladega  counties.  Xamed  for 
Patrick  K.  Cleburne,  the  Confederate  general  (killed  at  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  Xovember  20,  1864).  Lies  hi 
northeastern  Alabama  and  adjoins  the  State  of  Georgia.  Area, 
545  square  miles;  woodland,  all;  metamorphic,  405  square 
miles ;  Coosa  valley,  140  square  miles.  Surface  mountainous 
and  rugged,  with  intervening  fertile  valleys.  Population, 
white,  12,306  ;  colored,  S22  ;  total,  13,215-.  County  seat,  Ed- 
wardsville;  population,  440.  Acres  in  county,  improved, 
50,009;  unimproved,  244,013;  total,  202,622.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1891,  real,  $703,861.00 ;  personal,  §709,241.00  ; 
total,  §1,413,102.00.  County  debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax, 
for  all  purposes,  on  property,  —  mills.  Railroads,  miles  of 
main  track,  East  Sc  West  Railroad  of  Alabama,  8.60  ;  Georgia 
Pacific,  20.45.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  20.05.  Newspapers, 
Cleburne  Ploirhoy,  Standard- News,  Edwardsville ;  Cleburne 
New  Era,  Ileflin.  Bank,  1,  Edwardsville.  The  Tallapoosa 
river  flows  through  this  county,  but  it  is  not  navigable.  Soil, 
red  in  the  valleys  and  of  a  light  or  grayish  color  along  the 
ridges.  Chief  agricultural  products,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
sweet  potatoes  and  tobacco.  Soil  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  apples  and  peaches.  Clovers  and  grasses  excellent  for 
stock  raising.  County  well  timbered  and  watered.  Mineral 
resources,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mica,  slate,  graphite,  pyri- 
tes, zinc  and  kaolin.  The  region  about  Arbacoochee  was  well 
known  thirty  years  ago  for  its  gold  mining  operations.  Ag- 
ricultural products  in  1889  (census  of  180<i)  —  cotton,  acres, 
14  506;  bales,  5.3s<) ;  value,  §225,441.00;  corn,  acres,  22,474; 
bushels,    350,472;    oats   acres,    0,090;  bushels,    49,970.      The 
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health  and  climate  of  this  county  are  excellent,  and  its  school 
and  church  facilities  are  good.  Land,  $2.00  to  §10.0(i  an  acre. 
Unappropriated  government  land  in  the  county,  21,740  acres. 


COFFEE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  29,  1841.  Territory  taken 
from  Dale  county.  Named  for  General  John  Coffee,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  Jackson's  campaign  against  the  Creek 
Indians,  and  who  led  the  mounted  Tennesseeans  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  Lies  in  southeastern  Alabama.  Area,  728 
square  miles  ;  woodland,  all ;  pine  uplands,  oU8  square  miles; 
rolling  or  undulating  pine  lands,  oG(i  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, white,  l.<>,18o;  colored,  1,987;  total,  12,17(».  County 
seat,  Elba  ;  population.  285.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  67,246  ; 
unimproved,  249,92-3  ;  total,  317,171.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  -^450,471.0(» ;  personal,  §331,073.00;  total, 
8781,544.00.  County  debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all 
purposes,  on  property,  lU-  mills.  IJailroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  none.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  none.  Newspaper, 
C\tree  County  ^'^evs,  EFua.  Climate,  healthy.  School  facilities 
moderately  good ;  religious  advantages  good.  County  well 
watered  ;  principal  streams,  Pea  river,  and  White  Water,  Big, 
Blutf  and  Double  Bridge  creeks.  Fish  of  superior  quality 
abound  in  these  streams.  The  county  being  without  river  or 
railroad  transportation,  finds  its  principal  market  at  Troy,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Pike.  Cottee  county  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  yellow  pine  timber  belt  of  Alabama,  and 
this  timber  is  very  abundant.  Soil,  sandy,  but  highly  produc- 
tive with  the  aid  of  fertilizers.  The  productions  of  the  county 
are,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  rice,  potatoes  and  sugar  cane. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces  and  pomegranates  all 
do  well.  The  woods  abound  in  wild  fruits.  County  adapted 
to  stock  and  wool  growing.  Agricultural  products  in  1889 
(census  of  1890),  cotton,  acres,  35,449;  bales,  11,791;  value,  j 

f'47n,7(tLtHi  ;  corn,  acres,  28,7>!7  ;  bushels,  286,572;  oats,  acres, 
4,6t;5;  bushels,  27.5i!7.     Lands,  81. on  to  n5.u(i  an  acre.     Unap- 
propriated  government  land  in  county,  3,5G()  acres. 
10 
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COLBERT    COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  G,  18(37.  Territory  taken  from 
Franklin  county.  Named  for  George  and  Levi  Colbert,  half 
breed  Chickasaw  cliiefs,  who  lived  in  the  coiuity  and  were 
esteemed  for  their  good  qualities.  Lies  in  the  extreme  north- 
western portion  of  the  State,  adjoinnig  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. Area,  5.')G  square  miles;  woodland,  all;  gravelly  hills, 
2G4  square  miles;  sandy  soils  of  the  Little  mountain,  170  square 
miles;  red  valley  and  other  calcareous  soils,  150  square  miles. 
Surface,  undulating— hills  and  valleys.  Population,  white, 
12,240;  colored,  7,r>40 :  total,  20,189.  County  seat,  Tus- 
cumbia;  population,  2,4:il.  Other  principal  town,  Sheffield; 
population,  2,7:n.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  8o,.i51  ;  unim- 
proved, 250,2.")  1  ;  total,  339,802.  Assessed  value  'of  property 
in  1891,  real,  83,908,3SG.0U ;  personal,  |il,588,3G5.00 ;  total, 
$5,49G,751.00.  County  debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all 
purposes,  on  property,  7iV  mills,  liailroads,  miles  of  main  track, 
Birmingham,  Sheiiield  A:  Tennessee  Kiver,  17.80;  Memphis  & 
Charleston,  35.20  ;  Xashville,  Florence  &  Sheffield,  side  track, 
1  mile.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  51.70.  Newspapers,  5.* 
Banks,  3.t  The  Tennessee  river-  navigable  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  for  large  steamers  from  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  rivers— flows  along  the  entire  northern  bound- 
ary line  of  the  county,  and  is  a  most  important  commercial 
artery,  affording  the  county  exceptional  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  common  school  system  of  the  county  is  good,  and 
Sheffield  and  Tuscuinbia  enjoy  excellent  educational  advan- 
tages. Nearly  all  the  leading  religious  denominations  have 
churches  in  the  county,  and  its  religious  privileges  are  good. 
In  point  of  health  and  climate,  Colbert  county  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  county  in  the  State,  and,  in  consequence,  the  county  is 
very  desirable  as  a  })lace  of  residence.  The  county  is  well 
timbered  .-md  v.-atered.  Besides  the  Tennessee  river,  it  is 
drained  and  watered  by  a  number  of  large  creeks — Big  Bear, 
Cedar,  Spring  and  Town  creeks.  This  county  claims  to  have 
given  the  first  su1)st;(ntial  encouragement  to  the  construction 


"  For  the  n.imes  i.f  tlie.-e  nt-w-iiuiiers  ami  where  iiuhlishoci,  see  Aiii'tiidix. 
+  For  Die  names  of  these  banks  ami  where  located,  see  Ai)i)eii(Ux. 
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of  railways  in  the  State.  In  1831  a  track,  about  two  miles  in 
length,  was  laid  from  the  town  of  Tuscumbia  to  the  Tennessee 
river,  and  in  1834  a  railroad  was  in  operation  from  Tuscumbia 
to  Decatur,  forty-four  miles.  In  Tuscumbia,  the  county  seat 
(named  for  the  celebrated  Chickasaw  chief,  who  lived  near), 
is  a  noted  spring,  or  subterranean  creek,  of  freestone  water, 
which  gushes  from  under  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  and  which  is  said  to  discharge  17,724  cubic  feet  of  water 
a  minute,  at  an  average,  the  year  round.  Resources  of  county, 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  pork,  live  stock  and  iron.  The  brown 
hematite -iron  ore  is  found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantity  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  rich  in  metal.  At 
Sheffield  there  are  furnaces  for  the  reduction  of  this  ore,  and 
other  large  manufacturing  interests.  At  Barton  Station,  on 
the  Memphis  A:  Charleston  railroad,  are  the  Mountain  mills 
(cotton).  Agricultural  products  of  1SS9  (census  of  1S9U) — 
cotton,  acres,  •23,(i.')9  ;  bales,  3,1>.tG  ;  value,  $lGti,353.00  ;  corn, 
acres,  27,305;  bushels,  422,7-21;  oats,  acres,  1,907;  bushels, 
20,275.  Lands,  -so.OO  to  -^oO.oit  an  acre,  l^nappropriated  gov- 
ernment lands  in  the  county,  29i3<i  acres. 


CONECUH   COUNTY 


Established  by  act  February  13,  1818.  Territory  taken 
from  Monroe  county.  Took  its  name  from  the  Conecuh  river, 
which  flows  through  that  portion  of  the  county,  afterwards 
assigned  to  Escambia  county.  The  word  ^'conecuh"  or  conata, 
is  an  Indian  word,  and  is  said  to  mean  '•  crooked,"*  Lies  in 
southern  Alabama.  Area,  804  square  miles  ;  woodland,  all ; 
lime  hills  and  red  lime  lands,  434  stjuare  miles ;  pine  uplands, 
1 20  square  miles  ;  rolling  pine  lands,  25o  square  miles.  Surface, 
hilly.  Population,  white,  7.950  ;  colored,  (;,G38  ;  total,  14,594. 
County  seat,  Evergreen  ;  population,  1,782.  Acres  in  county, 
514,400.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1 891 ,  real,  -ss.'ii  1,229.0(1 ; 
personal,  x920,059.00 ;  total,  >!L,770,28s.(iO.     County  debt,  none. 


*  It  is  al-^..  >ciul  that  the  w.)rd  is  -Irrivfd  !r.>!u  t^^n  luai.iii  w..rils,  wliirh,  tn-etlier, 
mean  "c.iiu-!.inii,-  or  '•  Uin.l  of  (.an.',"  from  th,-  !.e:iutiful  str.ii-lit  cane  that  ^rew 
along  the  l.anks  of  tlie  clear  streams  in  the  county. 
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Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  54 
mills.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Escambia,  S.oU  ;  Louis- 
ville <Sc  Xashville  (Mobile  A;  Montgomery  division),  25  ;  Louis- 
ville &  Xashville  (Pensacola  ^.'e  Selma  division),  10.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  Go.  Newspaper,  »s'i:«r,  Evergreen.  The  climate 
of  this  county  is  very  healthy,  and  its  church  and  school 
facilities  are  good.  Water  for  domestic  purposes  is  abundant 
and  the  quality  excellent.  The  principal  streams  of  the  county 
are  the  Conecuh  river,  Little  Escambia  river,  and  Murder, 
Battle,  Burnt  Corn,  Sepulga,  Brush  and  Beaver  creeks.  Re- 
sources, timber,  lumber,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  peas,  potatoes,  sugar 
cane,  millet  and  sorghum.  The  county  is  in  the  great  ti miter 
belt  of  Alabama,  and  its  yellow  pine  forests  are  very  valuable. 
County  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  owing  to  its  native 
grasses.  Fruits  connnon  to  that  latitude  are  easily  and  abun- 
dantly grown.  Agricultural  products  in  1S89  (census  of  1S90) 
— cotton,  acres,  22,510;  bales,  8,107;  value,  8390,9.30;  corn, 
acres,  24,224 ;  bushels,  249,823  ;  oats,  acres,  3,324 ;  bushels, 
29,809.  ].ands,  $2.50  to  810.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated 
government  land  in  county,  3,24ii  acres.  The  manufacture 
of  yellow  pine  lumber  is  the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in 
this  county. 


COOSA  COUNTY. 


.Established  by  act  of  December  18,  1832.  Territory  ac- 
quired from  Muscogee  tribe  of  Indians.  Took  its  name  from 
the  Coosa  river,  which  bounds  the  county  on  the  west;  word, 
Indian,  and  said  to  mean  "rijipling."  Lies  near  the  centre  of 
the  State.  Area,  i>'4  square  miles;  woodland,  all ;  all  meta- 
morpliic.  Surface  uneven — hills  and  valley^j.  Soils,  varied  ; 
principally  red  and  gray,  with  thinner  soils  along  the  hills  and 
ridges.  The  valleys  are  broad,  beautiful  and  very  productive. 
Population,  white,  10,486  ;  colored,  5,420  ;  total,  15,900.  County 
seat,  Roekford ;  population,  24i).  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  1891,  real,  8794,72s.(iO  ;  personal,  6558,912.00;  total,  81, 353,- 
640.00.     County  deVit,  none.     Rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on 

property .     Railroatis,  miles  of  main  track.  Savannah 

tt  Western, _14.C0.     Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  14.00.     News- 
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paper,  Coosa  Adrocate,  weekly,  Rockford.  Health  and  climate 
excellent,  and  school  and  church  facilities  good.  No  county 
in  the  State  oilers  greater  attractions  to  the  home  seeker. 
Resources,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  dairy  products, 
live  stock,  iron  and  several  other  minerals.  In  this  county  are 
to  be  found  fine  statuary  granite  and  beautiful  marble.  Water 
power  is  abundant  and  valuable.  At  Kellytown  is  located  the 
Bradford  cotton  factory.  Very  valuable  timber,  of  various 
kinds,  exists  in  the  county.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  common  to 
this  latitude  do  well  in  this  county.  Acres  in  county,  im- 
proved, 68,004  ;  unimproved,  315,982  ;  total,  383,986.  Agri- 
cultural products  in  188!»  (census  of  1890)  —  cotton,  acres, 
2.8,098;  bales,  10,141  ;  value,  $444,369.00  ;  corn,  acres,  27,103  ; 
bushels,  359,233;  oats,  acres,  8,882;  bushels,  69,214.  Lands, 
$2.00  to  §15.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government  lands  in 
county,  12,080  acres. 


COVlNGTOiN  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  18,  1821.  Territory  taken 
from  Henry  count}'.  Named  for  Gen.  Leonard  Wailes  Cov- 
ington (killed  in  the  battle  of  Crystler's  Fields,  or  Williams- 
burg, Canada,  during  the  war  of  1812  with  England).  Lies  in 
southern  Alabama,  on  the  Florida  line.  Area,  994  square 
miles ;  woodland,  all ;  undulating  or  rolling  pine  lands,  684 
square  mile? ;  lime  hills,  50  square  miles ;  pine  uplands,  200 
square  miles.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  vast  forests  of 
long  leaf  pine  prevail,  with  an  undergrowth  of  grass  and  leg- 
uminous plants,  which  afford  p;i~^turage  for  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Botttnn  lands  fertile;  uplands  thin, 
but  produce  well  with  fertilizers.  Poituhition,  white.  6,713; 
colored,  823:  total,  7.r)36.  County  seat,  Andalusia;  popula- 
tion, 270.  Newspaper,  Curi/n/ion  Times,  weekly.  Andalusia. 
Assessed  value  of  propeity  in  1S91,  real,  >;693,25HMj ;  personal, 
$2Sl,432.i'0  ;  total,  -8974, OS:;. Oil.  Acres  in  county,  improved, 
21,614;  unimproved,  477,".39;  total,  4;»^,9.')3.  County  del)t, 
$5,000.  Total  rate  of  tax.  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  11 
mills.  The  county  is  without  railroads  or  telegraph  lines,  and 
without  navigable  streams,  except  the  Conecuh  river,  which, 
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at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  navigable  for  light  boats  to  a 
point  below  Andalusia.  The  trade  of  the  county  is  by  wagon 
to  Troy,  Pike  county ;  Greenville,  Butler  county,  and  Ever- 
green, Conecuh  county,  where  the  railroads  are  reached.  In 
the  county  are  the  Conecuh,  Patsaliga,  Sepulga  and  Yellow 
rivers,  and  Pigeon,  Limestone,  Five  runs  and  forks  of  Vellow 
river,  which  att'ord  the  means  of  rafting  timber  to  market. 
They  also  abound  in  fine  fish.  Climate  salubrious  and  health 
unsurpassed.  School  and  church  facilities  good.  Lands,  Sl.OO 
to  85.00  an  acre.  lTnappro])riated  government  land  in  county, 
30,000  acres.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  rice,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, sugar  cane,  timber,  lumber,  wool  and  live  stock.  Agri- 
cultural products  hi  ISSO  (census  of  1800) — cotton,  acres, 
7,775;  bales,  -,740;  value,  ><120,o51.00  ;  corn  acres,  10,794; 
bushels,  lGr">,755  ;  oats,  acres,  1,601;  laishels,  11,705. 


CRENSHAW  COUNTY 


Established  by  act  November  24,  1805.  Tcrritoiy  taken 
from  Butler,  Pike,  Lowndes,  Colt'ee  and  Covington  counties. 
Named  for  Anderson  Crenshaw,  of  Butler  county.  Lies  in 
southern  Alabama.  Area,  040  square  miles;  woodland,  all; 
long  leaf  pine  uplands,  415  square  miles  ;  oak  and  hickory,  or 
brown  loam  uplands,  1'25  square  niiles  ;  hill  prairie,  containing 
about  10  square  miles  of  red  lands,  liO  square  miles ;  red  lime 
lands,  in  lower  part  of  county,  oo  square  miles.  Tlie  lower 
half  of  the  county  is,  in  general,  pine  woods,  with  areas  of 
very  good  oak  and  hickory  lands,  alternating  with  the  prevail- 
ing pine  lands.  The  soil  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  county 
is  a  gray,  saJidy  uplamt;  the  subsoil  is  red  clay  or  yellowish 
sand.  Lands  produce  well  with  comjuercial  fertili/-c)s.  Pop- 
ulation, white,  11.7;J2;  colored.  0,002;  all  others.  1  ;  total, 
15,425.  County  seat,  Putledge ;  })upulation.  :]14.  Acres  in 
county,  improved,  •■•2,220  ;  unimproved,  20:J,451  ;  total.  ;j25.0si). 
Assessed  vakie  of  property  in  county  in  ]s01,  real, -^7G:!,5l2.ii0. 
personal,  6:507,2:)0.nO;  total,  -sl,:-)i>(i,751.(i0.  County  debt.  ni.'..:,(hi. 
Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property.  1  U  mill.>.  News- 


YT/J 
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papers,  Enterj^rise,  weekly,  Luverne ;  Wai'e,  weekly,  Rutledg-e. 
IJailroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Alabama  Midland,  20.00.  Tel- 
egraph, miles  of  poles,  2O.09.  Resources,  timher,  lumber, 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  rice,  peas,  potatoes  and  sugar  cane. 
The  raising  of  live  stock  and  wool  growing  also  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  Orchard  fruits  do  well.  The  county  is 
well  watered  and  timbered,  and,  in  point  of  health  and  climate, 
equal  to  any  in  the  State.  There  are  also  good  schools  and 
numerous  churches.  Lands,  81.00  to  610.00  an  acre.  Unap- 
propriated government  land  in  county,  "2,400  acres.  Agricul- 
tural products  in  1SS9  (census  of  1800)  —cotton,  acres,  80,4^9; 
bales,  13,442  ;  value,  -6000,504.00  ;  corn,  acres,  29,806;  bushels, 
840,761  ;  oats,  acres,  0.218  ;  bushels,  42,354. 


CULLMAN   COLMY 


Established  in  1877.  Named  for  John  G.  Cullman,  who 
located  a  German  colony  there  about  1873.  Lies  in  northern 
Alabama,  in  the  mineral  district.  Area,  577  square  miles ; 
v>'oodland,  all ;  all  coal  measures.  Surface,  hilly  and  undulat- 
ing. Some  of  the  altitudes  above  tide  water  are  as  follows : 
Phelan,  790  feet;  Cullman,  800  feet;  Milner,  838  feet;  Wil- 
hite,  600  feet.  Soil  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  county  is  a 
light  sandy  loam.  Population,  white,  13,304  ;  colored,  45  ;  to- 
tal, 13,430.  County  seat,  Cullman  ;  population,  l,iil7.  Acres 
in  county,  improved,  30,noi  ;  unimproved,  204,343  ;  total, 
331,244.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  l>01,  real,  6874,088.00  ; 
personal,  6736,072.00  ;  total,  61,'">H.30o.0n.  County  debt,  none. 
Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  proj)erty,  12  mills. 
Newspaper,  Alolanta  I'ribune,  Cullman.  I>ank,  1,  Cullman. 
Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Louisville  c^-  Nashville  (South 
&  North  Alabama  division),  1S.40.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles, 
18.40.  Resources,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, hem}),  tobacco,  llax,  sorghum,  broom  cnrn.  iiotatoes,  etc. 
The  culture  of  the  grape  is  largely  carried  on  by  tlie  German 
population.  All  the  orchard  fruits  common  to  that  latitude 
do  well.  Iivui  and  coal  are  also  louiul  in  the  comity.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  water,  and  the  roinuy  is  <lrained  l>y  two 
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large  streams — the  ]Mulben'y  fork  of  the  Warrior  river  on  the 
east,  and  the  fork  of  Sipsey  on  the  west.  Because  of  its  ele- 
vation, and  for  other  reasons,  Cullman  county  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  United  States.  The  church  and  school  ad- 
vantages, particularly  in  the  towns,  are  good.  Agricultural 
products  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  15,99'2  ; 
bales,  5,'2GS  ;  value,  $23.5,121.(10;  corn,  acres,  20,808;  bushels, 
285,r.99;  oats,  acres,  4,035  ;  bushels,  3G.179.  Lands,  $'2M  to 
$!20.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government  land  in  county, 
1960  acres. 


DALE   COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  22,  1824.  Xamed  for  Gen. 
Sam  Dale,  a  celebrated  fighter  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Alabama. 
Lies  in  southeastern  Alabama,  near  the  Florida  and  Georgixi 
lijies.  Area,  GGi)  square  miles  ;  woodland,  all ;  pine  uplands, 
430  square  miles  ;  undulating  pine  lands,  230  square  miles. 
Surface,  uneven.  Soils,  red  clayey  loam,  gray  bottom  soil,  and 
sandy.  Population,  white,  13,855 ;  colored,  3,370  ;  total,  17,225. 
County  seat,  Ozark  ;  population,  1,195.  Acres  in  county,  im- 
proved, 103,580;  unimproved,  2G(',79G :  total,  3G4.37G.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  county  in  1801,  real,  61,025,505.00; 
personal,   -sl,(»77,741.0(i;    total,   62,103,240.00.      County    debt. 

.     Toial  rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property, , 

Newspapers,  Southern  Star,  weekly,  Ozark;  Post,  weekly. 
Midland  City.  Banks,  1,  Ozark,  l^ailroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Alabama  Midland,  37.G1  ;  Eufaula  &  East  Alabama, 
13.311,  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  50.91.  Dale  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  good  schools  and  numerous  churches,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  counties  in  the  State.  Water  for  domestic 
uses  is  abundant  and  the  county  is  well  timljcred.  The  Choc- 
tawhatehee  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  drain  the  county. 
Extensive  i)ine  forests  exist  in  this  county.  Resources,  tim- 
ber, lumber,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  peas,  rice,  rye,  sugar  cane.  etc. 
Fruits  do  well,  and,  owing  to  its  native  grasbcs,  the  raising  of 
live  stock  is  prolitable.  Agricultural  products  in  l^sO  (census 
f,f  i^Oii)  —  cotton,  acres,  40, s>5  ;    1)ales,   1<».259:   value.  67i;5,- 
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G24.0U ;  corn,  acres,  41,577  ;  bushels,  431,8X3 ;  oats,  acres, 
7,953;  bushels,  58,332.  Lands,  $1.00  to  $10.00  an  acre.  Un- 
appropriated government  land  in  county,  3.G80  acres. 


DALLAS   COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  9, 1818.  Territory  taken  from 
Montgomery  county.  Named  for  Alexander  James  Dallas,  the 
celebrated  liuancier,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1814.  Lies  in  central  Alabama,  in  the  rich  agricultural  district 
of  the  State.  Area,  954  square  miles:  woodland,  all,  except  a 
few  square  miles  of  open  prairie ;  prairie  region,  856  square 
miles— rotten  limestone  or  canebrake,  7U0  ;  hill  prairies,  130; 
gravelly  hills,  with  pine,  150  square  miles.  Surface,  undulat- 
ing. Population,  white,  7,906;  colored,  41,437;  all  others,  7  ; 
total,  49,350.  County  seat,  Selma ;  population,  7,622.  Acres 
in  county,  008,536.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real, 
$5,497,100.00;  personal,  §4,115,908.00;  total,  S9,613,008.00. 
County  debt,  ><3,000.00.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  pur- 
poses, on  property,  5  mills.  Newspapers,  Times- Mail^  daily; 
Journal^  daily;  Alahama  Alirror,  weekly;  Ci/cloyie  (colored). 
Weekly,  Selma.  Banks,  3,  Selma.  Railroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Birmingham,  Selma  Sc  New  Orleans,  20.70 ;  Mobile  Sc 
Birmingham,  16.86;  Western  of  Alabama  (Selma  division), 
12.96 ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia,  (C  S.  tt  M. 
branch),  2,18  ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  iV:  Georgia  (Meridian 
division),  27 ;  East  Tennessee,  Virgiiiia  A:  Georgia  (Selma 
division),  16.55;  Pensacola  tt  Selma,  ii4J5.  Telegraph,  miles 
of  poles,  104.30.  The  public  school  system  in  force  in  this 
county  is  excellent,  especially  in  the  city  of  Selma,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  good  private  schools  in  the  county.  Churches 
are  numerous,  and  every  portion  of  the  county  enjoys  religious 
advantages.  Climate  and  health  good  and  water  abundaiu. 
Dallas  county  is  traversed  by  the  Alabama  river,  which  flows 
through  it  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  wliich  is  navigalde 
througlunit  the  oniire  year.  The  Cahaha  river,  flowing  south- 
ward through  the  county,  f.ills  into  the  Alabama  river  at  the 
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old  town  of  Cahal)a,  bat  is  not  navigable.  The  soils  of  the 
county  are  sandy  uplands,  rolling  or  hilly  prairie,  and  river 
and  creek  bottoms.  The  soils,  as  a  general  thing,  are  fertile, 
and  tiie  county  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the 
State.  The  county  is  ^^•ell  timbered,  the  principal  growth 
being  yellmv  pine,  the  ditl'erent  oaks,  chestnut,  hickory,  gums, 
beach  and  ash.  Chief  agricultural  products,  cotton,  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Products  in  ISSO  (census  of  IS'JU) — cotton, 
acres,  130,146  ;  bales, -ii'.S  19  ;  value,  61,953,5-22.00  ;  corn,  acres^ 
45,373;  bushels,  738,847;  oats,  acres,  6,975;  bushels,  82,103. 
In  the  city  of  Selma  there  is  considerable  manufacturing. 
Lands,  ^^3.00  to  630.00  an  acre.  There  is  no  unappropriated 
government  land  in  this  county. 


DEKALB   COUNTY 


Established  by  act  of  January  0,  1830.  Territory  ceded 
by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Xamed  for  Major  General  (Baron) 
DeKalb,  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Lies  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern portion  of  Alabama.  Area,  7'JO  square  miles  ;  wood- 
land, all ;  Wills  valley,  250  square  miles;  coal  measures,  510 
square  miles — on  Lookout  mountain,  100  square  miles;  on 
Sand  mountain,  410  square  miles.  Population,  white,  19,881  ; 
colored,  1,223;  all  otlier,  2  ;  total,  21,10(3.  County  seat,  Fort 
Payne  ;  population,  2,tJ98.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  62,089  ; 
unimproved,  340,203  ;  total,  4(»8,952.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  64,349,072.00  ;  personal,  61,842,873.00  ;  total, 
66,192,545.00.  County  del>t,  630,(io0.00,  bonds.  Total  rate  of 
county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  4^  mills.  Newspa- 
pers, Jour)/'/',  weekly,  J/crx/d,  weekly.  Fort  Payne.  Banks,  4. 
Fort  Payne.*  Pailroads,  miles  of  main  ti;ack,  Ala"i»ama  Great 
Southern,  39;  Fort  Payne  et  Eastern,  11.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles,  39.  The  cuMnty  possesses  numerous  churches,  good 
schools,  good  health  and  climate,  aiid  water  in  al)undance. 
Soils,  valley,  yellowish  or  mulatto  loam ;  ridges,  sandy  and 
chertv;  mountain,  sandv,  of  a  gray  to  yellowish  color.     Near 
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Valley  Head,  a  station  on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Kail- 
road,  in  this  county,  ai'C  the  beautiful  falls  of  Little  river,  over 
ninety  feet  in  height.  Valley  Head  has  an  altitude  of  1,031 
feet  above  sea  level.  IJesourees,  iron,  coal,  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  live  stock,  etc.  Agricultural  products  in  1S89 
(census  of  ISOU)  — cotton,  acres,  lo,s7i'  ;  bales,  4,07:i  ;  value, 
§•209,458.00;  corn,  acres,  oG,G71;  bushels,  ;">l."),(iUo ;  oats,  acres, 
7,637;  bushels,  00,771.  In  the  city  of  Fort  Payne  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Unappropriated 
government  land  in  county,  1,800  acres.  Lands  range  in  price 
from  -s-2.00  to  $25. oO  an  acre. 


ELMORE    COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  15,  18GG.  Territory  taken 
from  Coosa,  Autauga,  Montgomery  and  Tallapoosa  counties. 
Named  for  General  John  A.  Elmore,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
that  part  of  Autauga  county  now  embraced  in  Elmore.  Lies 
in  central  Alabama.  Area,  G52  square  miles;  woodland,  all ; 
gravelly  hills,  with  long  leaf  pine,  280  square  miles;  crystal- 
line or  nietamorphic,  422  square  miles.  Soils,  mostly  gray, 
with  varying  degrees  of  fertility.  Along  the  Tallapoosa,  and 
in  the  fork  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  there  are  tracts 
of  first  class  bottom  lands,  which  have  for  many  years  yielded 
heavy  crops  of  cotton.  Population,  white.  1L:!20;  colored, 
10,40:-'.;  total,  21,7o2.  County  seat,  Wetumpka ;  population, 
619.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  9  I.is3  ;  unimproved,  29G,310 ; 
total,  :590,49o.  Assessed  value  oi  property  in  1891,  real, 
$;l,517,O75.O0  ;  personal,  >:942,10n.nu  ;  total,  s-i,459,175.00. 
County  debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes, 
on  property,  5  mills.  Newspaper,  Times-J)emocnK,  weekly, 
Wetumpka.  r>ank,  1,  Wetumpka.  Railroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Louisville  .t  Nashville  (South  c^^  North  Alabama  divis- 
ion), IG.OI;  Louisville  &  Nashville  (Wetumpka  branch— El- 
more to  Wetumpka),  <",.:](».  Telegrapli,  miles  of  {)oles,  22.51. 
Church  and  seh.u>l  facilities  good.  Ci«unty  waterc-d  by  the 
Ahiljaiiia.  Coosa  and  4\illap(io.sa  rivers.  At  Tallao-'c.  on  the 
Tallapo*>sa    river,   in    this    county,  are    loc.ited    tlitj  TaHas>ee 
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Manufacturing  Company's  mill  for  tlie  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  south.  Resources,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  rice,  peas,  millet,  sugar  cane,  etc.  There  are  ex- 
tensive pine  forests  in  the  county,  and  several  large  saw  mills. 
Valuable  water  powers  in  county.  At  Wetumpka  is  located 
the  State  penitentiary.  A^icultural  products  of  1880  (census 
of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  4-.>,365 ;  bales,  16,871;  vakie,  §828,- 
221.011;  corn,  acres,  2.=),82G;  bushels,  394,092;  oats,  acres, 
8,148;  bushels,  86,901.  Unappropriated  government  land  in 
county,  120  acres.     Lands,  61.50  to  -$15.00  an  acre. 


ESCA.WBIA  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  10,  1868.  Territory  taken 
from- Conecuh  and  Baldwin.  Named  for  the  Escambia  river, 
which  flows  through  the  county.  Lies  in  southwestern  Ala- 
basia,  on  the  Florida  line.  Area,  972  square  miles ;  woodland, 
all ;  all  I'olling  pine  lands.  Situated  wholly  within  the  long 
leaf  pine  region,  and,  in  general,  level  pine  woods,  gently  un- 
dulating and  unbroken.  Soil,  uniformly  light,  sandy  loam, 
and  com]»aratively  poor,  witli  good  bottom  lands.  Population, 
white,  5,674:  colored,  2,815;  all  others,  177;  total,  8,666. 
County  seat,  Brewton ;  popuhition,  1,115.  Acres,  improved, 
7,197;  unimproved,  4:Jo,782  ;  total,  44(i,970.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1891,  real,  nI)i>s,491.00  ;  personal,  -nI,468,- 
702.00;  total,  6=2,397,193.01).  County  debt,  none.  Total, 
rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  5  mills. 
Newspapers,  Standard  Guar/e,  Times,  Brewton.  Banks,  2, 
Brewton.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Escambia,  23 ; 
Louisville  ct  Nashville  (Mobile  and  Montgomery  division),  41  ; 
Louisville  tt  Nashville  (Pensacola  division),  lo;  Louisville  & 
Nashville  (Pensacola  et-  Sclma  division),  '10.  Telegraph,  miles 
of  poles.  1<»-J.  Church  and  school  facilities,  climate  and  health, 
good.  Water  abundant  for  all  purposes,  and  quality  excellent. 
Conecuh  arid  Escambia  rivers  How  through  county  aiul,  with 
their  tril)ntaries,  drain  it.  Iiesources,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes, rice,  sugar  cane,  lumber,  and  hewn  and  saw)i  timber  and 
naval  stores.     The  extensive  pine  forests  in  county  verv  val- 
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ualjle,  and  there  are  many  large  saw  mills.  Cattle  raising  and 
sheep  growing  very  profitable,  by  reason  of  the  fine  natural 
pasture  of  the  pine  woods.  Agricultural  products  in  1889 
(census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  97'2  ;  bales  46-2;  value,  xi>l,- 
419.00;  corn,' acres,  G,G30  ;  bushels,  10U,'284  ;  oats,  acres,  983  ; 
bushels,  12,664.  Unappropriated  government  land  in  county, 
30,330  acres.     Lands,  ^^^1.2.5  to  §10.00  acre. 


ETOW.AH  COUNTY 


Established,  as  ■'  Baine"  county  (for  General  D.  W.  IJaine, 
of  Lowndes  county),  by  act  of  December  7,  18CG.  Abolished 
by  the  convention  that  framed  the  .^tate  Constitution  of  1868. 
Re-established,  under  its  present  name,  by  act  December  1, 
1808.  "  Territory  taken  from  Cherokee,  DeKalb,  Marshall, 
Blount,  St.  Clair  and  Calhoun  counties.  Xame,  Indian,  and 
said  .to  mean  "  pine  tree."  Lies  in  northeastern  Alabama,  near 
the  Georgia  line.  Area,  510  square  miles ;  woodland,  all ;  in 
Coosa  valley,  200  square  miles;  in  \V'iHs  valley,  90  square 
miles  ;  in  Murphree's  valley,  40  square  miles ;  coal  measures, 
140  square  miles  — 10  on  Lookout  and  lOO  on  Sand  mountain. 
County  includes  parts  of  two  mountain  plateaus  and  three 
valley's,  all  having  a  northeastern  and  southwestern  direction. 
Soils,  mountain,  sandy  ;  valley,  red  or  yellowish  and  gray. 
The  Coosa  river  flows  through  the  county.  Well  timbered 
and  watered.  I'opulation,  white,  18,007  ;  colored,  3,829;  total, 
21,92').  County  seat,  Gadsden;  population,  2,901.  Other 
chief  town,  Attalla;  population,  1,2.')4.  Acres,  improved, 
50,303;  unimproved,  127,912;  total,  316,848.  Assessed  value 
of  property,  1891,  real,  -83,321,031.00  ;  personal,  -81,791,601.00  ; 
total,  >=5,H2,632.t)0.  Total  rate  of  State  and  county  tax,  for  all 
purposes,  on  property,  \\}r  mills.  Newspapers,  Courier,  \\ee\i- 
ly,  Attalla;  Lemhr,  weekly,  Timea-Xeirs,  weekly,  Gadsden. 
Banks,  Attalla,  1  ;  Gadsden,  2.  IJailroads,  miles  of  main  track, 
Alabama  Great  Southern,  22.22  ;  Tennessee  &:  Coosa,  10;  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  it  Georgia  (Dcc;itur  branch),  18;  Louis- 
ville A:  Xashville  (Alabama  .Mineral  division),  15.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  Atlantic  Postal,  41  ;  Western  Union,*).    Schools 
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good,  churclies  ninuerous,  water  and  timl.)er  abundant,  and 
health  and  (.limate  excellent.  Resources,  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  i)Otatoes,  orchard  fruits,  wool  and  live  stock,  coal  and 
iron  ore.  At  Gadsden  there  is  considerable  manufacturing-. 
Agricultural  products  in  1889  (census  of  1S9U) — cotton,  acres, 
20,096 ;  bales,  8,482  ;  value,  8390,090.00  ;  corn,  acres,  '27,7-28  ; 
bushels,  428,4G5 ;  oats,  acres,  7,240 ;  bushels,  6G,0oo.  Unap- 
propriated government  land  in  county,  4,420  acres.  Lands, 
$2.50  to  >^20.o0  an  acre. 


F.AYETTE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  20,  1824.  Territory  taken 
from  Tuskaloosa  and  INIarion  counties.  Named  for  General 
LaFayette,  of  revolutionary  fame.  Ties  in  northwestern  Ala- 
bama, near  the  Mississippi  line.  Area,  700  ,square  miles ; 
woodland,  all;  coal  measures,  040  square  miles;  gravelly  pine 
hills,  60  square  miles.  Soil,  principally  brown  loam,  with  red 
clayey  loam  subsoil,  with  timber  of  post,  red  and  blackjack 
oaks,  chestnut,  short  leaf  pine,  etc.  Population,  white,  11,062; 
colored,  1,761  ;  total,  12,823.  County  seat,  Fayette  Court 
House.  Acres,  improved,  47,483  ;  unimproved,  340,360  ;  total, 
387,849.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  65572,621.00 ; 
personal,  $1,012,668.00;  total,  $1,585,289.00.  County  debt,  $15,- 
000.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  projierty,  — . 
Newspaper,  ^Sentinel,  weekly,  Fayette  Court  House.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  tracks  Georgia  Pacific.  3n.l5;  Kansas  City,  Mem- 
phis it  Birmingham.  7.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Western 
Union,  37.15,  Valuable  water  powois.  School  and  church 
facilities,  particularly  in  Fayette  C^urt  House,  good.  Health 
and  climate  excellent.  Resources,  iron  ore,  coal,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  sugar  cane,  etc.  Especially  rich  in  coal  and 
iron  ore.  Well  timbered.  Stock  raising  profitable.  Agricul- 
tural products  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  18,590; 
bales,  6,141:  value,  $288,430;  corn,  acres,  25,666 ;  bushels, 
364,580;  oats,  acres,  4,6tt4 ;  bushels,  37,890.  Unappropriated 
government  land  in  county,  18,200  acres.  Lands,  $2.ii0  to 
$20.00  an  acre. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY 


PIstablished  liy  act  of  Territorial  l>eoi^]ature,  approved 
February  4,  TSIS.  Named  for  ]]enjamin  Franklin,  the  philos- 
opher. Lies  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the  State 
and  on  the  31ississippi  line.  Area,  020  square  miles ;  wood- 
land, all ;  red  valley  and  other  calcareous  lands,  230  square 
miles ;  sandy  soils  of  the  Little  mountain,  40  square  miles ; 
gravelly  hills,  200  square  miles:  coal  measures,  150  square 
miles.  The  northern  half  of  the  county  is  a  valley,  known  as 
Russell's  valley:  the  southeiJi  half  is  high  table  land,  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Warrior  coal  field.  Valley  lands  fertile. 
Prevailing  timber,  red,  white  and  black  oaks,  poplar,  hack- 
berry,  black  walnut,  cherry  and  hickory.  Population,  white, 
i),o50;  colored,  1,151  ;  tota],  10,GS1.  County  seat,  Bel  Green, 
Acres, .improved,  40,431  ;  unimproved,  2S8,S45 ;  total,  329,276. 
Assessed  value  of  property  in  ls9I,  real,  6783,546,00  ;  per- 
sonal. §601,093;    total,    81,385,239.00.     County  debt,    622,000. 

Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property, . 

Newspaper,  ^otitJiern  Idea,  weekly,  Russellville.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track,  Birmingham,  Sheffield  cV-  Tennessee  River, 
19.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  19.  Water  abundant.  County 
well  timbered.  Health,  climate,  church  and  school  facilities 
good.  Resources,  coal,  iron  ore,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Fine  grasses  and  clover,  making  stock  raising 
easy  and  profitable.  Agricultural  products  in  1889  (census  of 
1S90)— cotton,  acres,  12,117;  bales,  2,009:  value,  6111,618.00  ; 
corn,  acres,  20,170;  bushels,  3u0,343  ;  oats,  acres,  2,152;  bush- 
els, 16,048.  Unappropriated  government  land  in  county,  32,040 
acres.     Lands,  62.5o  to  61U.O0  an  acre. 


GENEVA  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  26,  18GS.  Territory  from 
Coffee,  Dale  and  Henry  counties.  Lies  in  extreme  southeast- 
ern Alabama  and  on  Florida  line.  Area.  040  S(iuare  miles: 
woodland,  all:  nearly  all  undulating  ['ine  lamls,  with  aljout  30 
square  miles  of  red  lime  lands.     Prevailing  soil,  sandy,  of  a 
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gray  or  ash  color,  and  produces  well  with  fertilizer.  Timber, 
long  leaf  pine,  post  oak,  hickory,  broad  leaf  blackjack,  red 
oak,  etc.  Population,  white,  0,643;  colored,  1,047;  total, 
10,090.  County  seat,  Geneva;  population,  (337.  Acres,  im- 
proved, >  33,022;  unimproved,  202,432;  total,  236,054.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  8541,033.00  ;  pe;'sonal, 
8339,092.00  ;  total,  8880,725.00.  County  debt,  84,000.  Total 
rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  14^  mills.  News- 
paper, Record,  weekly,  Geneva.  Bank,  1,  Geneva.  Railroads, 
none.  Telegraph,  none.  Choctawhatchee  river  flows  through 
county,  and  is  navigable  as  high  as  Geneva  town.  Valuable 
water  power.  Xumerous  streams  full  of  excellent  fish.  School 
facilities  moderately  good  and  annually  improving.  Churches 
mostly  Baptist  and  Methodist.  Water  for  all  domestic  pur- 
poses abundant  and  of  purest  quality.  Resources,  timber, 
naval  stores,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Principal  occu- 
pations, lumber,  and  sheep  and  cattle  raising.  Agricultural 
products  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  21,133  ;  bales, 
7,158  ;  value,  8324,082.00  ;  corn,  acres,  21,154 ;  bushels,  216,893  ; 
^ats,  acres,  2,084 ;  bushels,  7,745.  Unappropriated  govern- 
ment land  in  county,  17,040  acres.  Lands,  81.00  to  810.00  an 
acre. 


GREfcNE  COUXTY 


Established  by  act  December  13,  1819.  Territory  from 
Marengo  and  Tuskaloosa  counties.  Named  for  Major  General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Lies  in  western 
Alabama,  about  midway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  State.  Area,  544  square  miles  ;  woodland, 
all,  except  a  few  small  patches  of  open  prairie,  aggregating 
about  25  square  miles  ;  prairie  region,  about  419  scpiare  miles  ; 
gravelly  hills,  with  long  leaf  pine,  125  scjuare  miles.  In  its 
agricultural  feature,  county  shows  two  widely  different  divis- 
ions :  the  upper,  with  its  brown  loam  soils,  and  the  lower,  with 
prairie  or  calcareous  soils.  On  these  latter  soils  the  greater 
part  of  the  cotton  of  the  county  is  raised.  The  ^Var^ior  river 
makes  the  eastern  and  the  Tombigbee  river  tlie  western 
boundary  of  the  county.     Warrior  bottom  lands  very  fertile, 
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but  liable  to  overflow.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "Fork,''  celebrated,  especially  before  the 
war,  for  its  fine  cotton  plantations.  Population,  white,  3,1  02  ; 
colored,  18,815;  total,  22,007.  County  seat,  Eutaw  ;  popula- 
tion, 1,115.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  108,749;  unimproved, 
295,450  ;  total,  404,199.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891, 
real,  $1,469,767.00  ;  personal,  -^1,186,662.00  ;  total,  $2,656,429.00. 
County  debt,  1890,  none.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern,  20.  Newspapers,  ^^7)iff  and  Observer, 
weekly,  Mirror,  weekly,  Eutaw ;  Progress^  weekly,  Forkland. 
Bank,  1,  Eutaw.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
County  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State. 
Products  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  76,384; 
bales,  20,901  •.  value,  $920,824.<'0  ;  corn,  acres,  31,034  ;  bushels, 
495,030  ;  oats,  acres,  2,398 ;  bushels,  27,727.  The  Warrior 
river,  on  the  east,  and  the  Tombigbee  river,  on  the  west,  both 
navigable,  afl'ord  the  county  excellent  water  transportation. 
Unappropriated  government  land  in  county,  none.  Lands, 
$2.50  to  $25.00  an  acre.  There  are  good  schools  throughout 
the  efitire  county,  and  churches  of  all  denominations.  Health 
and  climate  good. 


HALH  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  January  30, 1867.  Territory  taken  from 
Greene,  Perry,  Tuskaloosa  and  Marengo  counties.  Named  for 
Colonel  Stephen  F.  Hale  of  Greene  county.  Lies  in  the  west 
centre  of  the  State.  Area,  732  square  miles;  woodland,  all, 
except  a  few  tracts  of  open  prairie.  County  about  evenly 
divided  between  prairie  region  and  gravelly  hills  with  pine. 
Upper  half  of  county,  rolling  uplands  ;  lower  half,  mostly 
prairie,  very  slightly  undulating,  and  very  little  elevated  above 
the  water  courses.  In  the  uplands,  the  red  loam  forms  all  the 
most  important  soils  and  subsoils.  The  tablelands  and  the 
better  class  of  uplands  generally  have  a  brown  loam  soil,  with 
red  clay  subsoil.  Warrior  river  bottom  lands  very  fertile  and 
well  suited  to  corn.  Some  of  the  best  canebrake  lands  of  the 
State  are  in  this  county,  and  the  uplands  and  river  lands  of 
the  northern  j-iart  of  the  county  are  among  the  best  of  their 
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Class.    Altogether,  Hale  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties 
of  the  State.     The  Warrior  river  bounds  the  county  on  the 
west,  and,  being  navigable  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  affords  the  county  good  water  transportation.    Popula- 
tion, white,  5,05y  ;  colored,  2-J,448  ;  total,  27,501.     County  seat 
Greensboro;  population,  1,750.     Other  towns,  Newberne,  Ha- 
vana, Stewart  Station,  and  Xew  Prospect.     Acres  in  county, 
improved,  13S,Slr.  ;  unimproved,  272,049;  total,  410,864      As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  $1,060,915.00  ;  personal 
$1,272,738.00;  total,  §2,933,653.00.     County  debt.  1890,  ><25 - 
600.00.      I^ailroads,   mHes    of    main    track,   Alabama    Great 
Southern,  17.22;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  cfc  Georgia  (Akron 
branch),  28 ;   East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Meridian 
division),  0.      Telegraph,   miles   of   poles,   53.      Newspapers, 
Alabama  Beacon,  weekly,   ^yatdlman,  Greensboro.      Bank,  1,' 
Greensboro.     Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  etc' 
Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  90,788;  bales 
28,973;    value,   §1,332,033.00;    corn,   acres,   41,923;    bushels, 
676,279;  oats,  acres,  2,990;  bushels,  42,340.     Unappropriated 
government  land  in  county,  76o  acres.     Lauds,  §2  00  to  825.00 
an  acre.     County  well  watered.     Educational  advantages  ex- 
cellent ;    Southern    University  at  Greensboro.     Churches  nu- 
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HENRY  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  13, 1819.  Named  for  Patrick 
Henry,  of  Virginia.  Lies  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of 
the  State,  on  the  Georgia  and  Florida  lines.  Area,  984  square 
miles ;  woodland,  all ;  oak,  hickory,  or  brown  loam  uplands, 
100  square  miles ;  pine  uplands,  564  square  miles  ;  undulating 
pine  lands,  340  square  miles;  red  lime  lands,  10  square  miles'! 
In  the  lower  half  of  the  county,  sandy  soils  prevail,  and  com- 
paratively level  pine  woods  constitute  the  landscape.  In  the 
upper  half,  the  topography  is  more  varied,  and  the  soils  vary 
in  the  proportions  of  sand  and  loam ;  upon  the  water  sheds 
the  sandy  soils  predominate,  while  upon  the  sloiies  more 
loamy  soils  prevail.  Drainage  principally  into  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  but  a  small  area  in  the  northwestern  part  is 
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clriiinecl  by  the  Choctawhatchee.  Timber,  pine,  hickory,  oak, 
ash,  walnut;  sweet  gum,  bay,  etc.  Population,  white,  15,839  ; 
colored,  S,993 ;  all  others,  10;  total,  24,847.  County  seat, 
Abbeville ;  population,  465.  Other  towns,  Dothen.  population, 
•247;  Columbia,  population,  900.  Acres,  improved,  109,783; 
unimproved,  361,779  ;  total,  531,502.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  -^1,537,582.00;  personal,  §1,1:^5,688.00; 
total,  §2,1)63,270.00.  County  debt,  1892,  610,000.  Total  rate 
of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  0^  mills.  News- 
papers, Times,  weekly,  Abbeville  ;  Recorder,  weekly,  Columbia ; 
Wire  Grass  Sif tings,  Dothen,  Kanks,  1,  Columbia  ;  1,  Dothen, 
Railroad,  miles  of  main  track,  Alabama  Midland,  27.81,  Tel- 
egraph, miles  of  poles,  Alabama  Midland  Telegraph  Company 
27,81 ;  Western  Union,  1.  County  watered  by  the  Chattahoo- 
chee and  Choctawhatchee  rivers  and  a  number  of  large  creeks, 
all  well  stocked  with  fine  fish.  The  Chattahoochee  river, 
which  bounds  the  county  on  the  east,  is  navigable  as  high  as 
Eufaula,  in  Barbour  county,  and  affords  the  county  good 
water  communication.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  rice, 
potatoes,  sugar  cane,  etc.  Fruits  do  well.  Stock  raising 
profitable.  Lumber  and  timber  interests  extensive.  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  69,880;  bales,  23,738; 
value,  $1,117,434.00;  corn,  acres,  55,324;  btishels,  548,674; 
oats,  acres,  6,820  ;  bushels,  58,272.  Unappropriated  govern- 
ment land  in  county,  6,020  acres.  Lands,  $l.uO  to  810,()0  an 
acre.  County  exceptionally  healthy  and  climate  excellent. 
School  facilities  good  and  churches,  mainly  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist, throughout  the  county. 


JACKSON   COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  13,  1819.  Territory  from 
Cherokee  cession  of  1816.  Xamed  for  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  Alabama, 
and  on  the  Tennessee  line.  Area,  1,144  square  miles;  wood- 
land, all;  valley  lands,  554  square  miles  (19<>  square  miles  in 
immediate  valley  of  the  Tennessee  ;  304  S([uare  miles,  coves 
and  slopes  of  the  mountain  spurs  north  of  the  river,  half  of 
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winch  may  be  red  valley  lands)  ;  coal  measures,  table  lands, 
490  square  miles  ('2* mi  on  Raccoon  mountain,  south  of  the 
river,  and  290  square  miles  on  the  mountain  spurs  north  of 
the  river).  Surface  more  broken  than  that  of  any  other 
county  in  the  Tennessee  valley  in  northern  Alabama.  The 
valley  down  which  the  Tennessee  river  flows  divides  the 
county  into  two  parts  :  Raccoon  mountain  on  the  southeast, 
and  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  on  the  northwest. 
Valley  has  an  average  width  of  about  four  miles,  the  greater 
part  north  of  the  river,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
south  side.  Soils,  the  red,  brown  and  black  soils  of  the  hill- 
sides, of  the  level  and  rolling  lands,  and  of  the  river  and  creek 
bottoms  ;  light  gray  siliceous  or  tlinty,  gravelly  soils,  covering 
some  of  the  creek  bottoms  and  some  of  the  slopes  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  light  yellowish  or  gray  sandy 
soils  covering  the  mountain  plateaus  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  County  noted  for  the  great  number  and  boldness  of  its 
springs,  and,  in  some  portions,  for  its  wild  and  picturesque 
scenes.  Table  land  ele-'-ated  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  from  800  to  l,(iO(t  feet  above  the  adjacent  valleys. 
Timber  trees,  black,  red  and  white  oaks,  pine,  cedar,  hickory, 
poplar,  ash,  maple,  beech,  walnut,  sweet  gum,  cherry.  Popu- 
lation, white,  24,132  ;  colored,  3,887  ;  all  others,  7;  total,  28,- 
026.  County  seat,  Scottsboro ;  population,  959.  Other  towns, 
Stevenson  and  Larkinsville.  Acres  in  county,  504,349.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1801,  real,  $2,331,644.00;  personal, 
$1,883,504.00;  total,  >;4,215.14S.(tO.  County  debt,  1892,  none. 
Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  44-  mills. 
Newspapers,  Ci(i.':e/i,  \\eekly,  Progress! >;e  .4,ye,  weekly,  Scotts- 
boro; Chronicle^  weekly,  Stevenson;  Xcv:s,  weekly,  Bridge- 
port. Banks,  1,  ^^cottsboro;  1,  Bridgeport,  l^ailroads,  miles 
of  main  track,  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  (Mem- 
phis it  Charleston  division)  40.90 ;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  Sc. 
St.  Louis,  24.  The  Tennessee  river  flows  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  county  and  affords  good  vrater  transportation. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  G7.8U,  Western  Union.  Resources, 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  wool, 
sorghum,  honey,  butter,  and  orchard  fruits,  also,  coal,  iron, 
marble,  limestone  and  s;iltpetre.  Stock  raising  profitable. 
Some  manufacturing  at  Scottsboro.     Crops  in  is^9  (census  of 
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1890)— cotton,  acres,  19,839;  bales,  5,358  ;  value,  $•230,776.1)0  ; 
corn,  acres,  60,011;  bushels,  1,100,372;  oats,  acres,  8,652; 
bushels,  112,527.  Clhnate  and  health  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  State.  Water  abundant  for  all  purposes,  and  of  best 
■quality.  Educational  advantages  good,  especially  in  the 
towns.  Churches  numerous,  and  of  all  the  principal  denom- 
inations. Unappropriated  government  land  in  county,  32,720 
acres.     Lands,  $5.00  to  -S25.00  an  acre. 


JEFFERSON   COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  13, 1819.  Named  for  Thomas 
Jefferson,  of  Virginia.  Lies  in  the  north  centre  of  the  State. 
Area,  1,092  square  miles;  woodland  all;  coal  measures,  760 
square  miles  (Warrior  field,  630;  Cahaba  field,  130);  valley 
lands  (Roup's  and  Jones'),  332  square  miles.  County  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  long,  narrow  valley,  or  deep 
trough  (upper  pa'"t  called  Jones'  valley;  lower  part.  Roup's 
valley),  from  four  to  twelve  miles  wide,  which  traverses  it 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  Xorthwest  of  this  valley,  and 
forming  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  county,  are  the 
coal  measures  of  the  great  Warrior  field,  and  on  the  southeast 
are  the  coal  measures  of  the  Cahaba  field.  County  has  a  large 
proportion  of  valley  lands,  with  yellowish  or  mulatto  soil, 
giving  high  product  per  acre.  Soils  of  the  coal  measures, 
sandy  and  of  medium  fertility.  Forest  growth,  pine,  oaks, 
ash,  hickory,  elm,  walnut  and  other  valuable  woods.  Scenery 
varied  and  picturesque.  Population,  white,  56,953  ;  colored, 
31,531;  all  others,  17;  total,  S8,nOl.  County  seat,  Birming- 
ham; population,  20,178.  Other  cities  and  towns,  Bessemer,* 
Oxmoor,  Redding,  Leeds,  Heiiryellen,  Trussville,  Morris,  War- 
rior, Coalburg,  Pratt  Klines,  Woodward,  Avondale,  Woodlawn, 
Blossburg.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  2u4, 885  ;  unimproved, 
01-1,654  ;  total,  si9,539.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891, 
real,  §20,400,1811.01);  [.ersonal,  >!l4,6u7,926.00  ;  total,  $41,008,- 
106.00.  Comity  debt,  1>92,  $625,000.  Total  rate  of  county 
tax,  for  iiU  purpose-^,  on  property,  4  mills.     Newspapers,  19.t 
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Banks,  17. 1  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  44.87  ;  Georgia  Pacific,  50.07 ;  Kansas  City,  Mem- 
phis tfc  Birmingham,  24.601  ;  Central  of  Georgia  (Savannah  & 
Western),  20.29;  East  Tennessee,  Yirgmia  &  Georgia  (Blocton 
branch),  9.55  ;  Louisville  &  Nashville  (Birmingham  Mineral), 
104.18;  'Louisville  c^^  Nashville  (South  &  North  Alabama), 
39.17.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Atlantic  Postal,  20.G75  ; 
"Western  Union,  22J  .17.  Resources,  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone, 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  fruits,  etc.  Iron  ore  and 
coal  abound.  Numerous  iron  furnaces,  coal  and  iron  ore 
mines,  coke  ovens,  and  limestone  quarries  in  county.  Pratt 
coal  mines,  the  largest  in  the  State,  in  this  county.  In  iron 
and  coal  output,  county  ranks  first  in  the  State.  Coal  product 
in  1SS9,  2,31)5,383  tons  (short)*;  value  at  mines,  §!2,485,744.00. 
Large  manufacturing  interests  at  Birmingham,  Bessemer  and 
other  points.  Stock  raising  profitable.  County  well  watered 
by  several  large  creeks.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cot- 
ton, acres,  11,790;  bales,  4,829;  value,  ^218,019.00;  corn,  acres, 
30,398;  bushels,  430,310;  oats,  acres,  7,708 ;  bushels,  88,586; 
wheat,  acres,  310;  bushels,  1,889.  Health  and  climate  good. 
Public  school  system,  especially  in  Birmingham,  excellent. 
Churches  of  all  denominations.  L^nappropriated  government 
land  in  county,  9,92u  acres.  Agricultural  lands,  §2.50  to  ^oOM 
an  acre. 


LAMAR  COUNTY. 


Established  in  IStiC  as  Jones  county,  for  E.  P.  Jones,  of 
Fayette  county ;  abolished  by  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1867;  re-established  in  1808,  as  Sanford  county,  for  H.  C. 
Sanford,  of  Cherokee  county;  name  changed  in  1877  to  Lamar. 
Lies  in  northwest  Alabama,  on  Mississippi  line.  Area,  012 
square  miles  ;  gravelly  hills,  572  ;  coal  measures,  4(> ;  wood- 
land, all.  Surface,  hilly  and  broken.  Soils  vary  from  stiff, 
reddish  loams  to  light  sands.  Population,  white,  11,338  ;  col- 
ored, 2,S49;  total,  14,187.  .  County  seat,  Yernon ;  population, 
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192.  Acres  in  county,  305,903.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  1891,  real,  ><57o,9(5o.On  ;  personal,  *1,Ol>4,25S.OO  ;  total, 
Sl,60(),-223.o;>.  County  debt  in  l.'<92,  none.  Total  rate  of 
county, tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  4.}  mills.  Newspapers, 
Courier,  weekly,  Vernon  ;  J^^evs,  weekly,  Kennedy.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track,  Georgia  Pacific,  22.67  ;  Kansas  City, 
Memphis  &  PMrmiugham,  17.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  39.G7. 
Resources,  iron  ore,  coal,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  live  stock, 
orchard  fruits,  etc.  Forest  trees,  short  leaf  pine,  oaks,  hick- 
ory, ash  and  chestnut.  Valuable  building  stones  are  to  be 
found  in  county.  County  well  watered.  Fine  water  power. 
Crops  in  18S9  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  2(i,7lG;  bales, 
6,99S  ;  value,  -$325,350.00  ;  corn,  acres,  25,881 ;  bushels,  345,529  ; 
oats,  acres,'  5,419;  bushels,  42,200;  wheat,  acres,  319;  bush- 
els, 1,000.  Schools  and  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Climate  and  health  excellent.  Unappropriated  government 
land  in  county,  300  acres.      Lands,  >?2.00  to  ylO.OO  an  acre. 


LAUDERDALE  COUNTY 


Established  by  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  February 
6,  1818.  Territory  from  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  cession  of 
1816.  Named  for  Colonel  James  Lauderdale,  a  brave  Tennes- 
see officer  who  was  killed  in  the  night  attack  on  the  British 
below  New  Orleans,  December  23,  1814.  Lies  in  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see lines.  Area,  082  square  miles;  highlands,  382;  red  valley 
lands,  200  ;  gravelly  hills,  with  short  leaf  pine,  100  ;  wood- 
land, all.  Northern  part  (five-sevenths,  called  highlands  or 
barrens)  is  an  elevated  plateau  with  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea  (250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
increasing  towards  the  north),  with  light  gray  soils,  rather 
poor  as  compared  with  the  valley  soils.  The  southern  part  is 
a  portion  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  is  a 
strip  of  gently  undulating,  nearly  level  lands,  about  100  feet 
above  the  river,  and  some  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and  witli 
fertile  soils,  varying  from  ]'ed  or  brown  loam  to  a  dark  or 
nearly  calcareous  loam.     Timber  trees  of  tlie  highlands,  post 
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and  black  jack  oaks  and  short  leaf  pine,  with  finest  white  and 
red  oaks,  poplars,  chestnuts,  etc.,  along  the  creeks  and  ravines 
of  the  valley  lands,  the  various  species  of  oaks  and  hickories 
A  marked  feature  of  the  valley  region  is  the  great  abundance 
of  big  spnngs  and  sink  holes.     Drainage  of  the  county    all 
southward   into  the  Tennessee   river,  which  flows  alono'  its 
entire  southern  boundary.     Some  of  the  springs  of  the  county 
have  a  reputation   for  medicinal  properties,  the  best  known 
being  Bailey  springs,  near  Florence.    Population,  white,  16  564  • 
colored,  7,173  ;  all  others,  2 ;  total,  23,739.     County  seat,  Flor- 
ence; population,  6,012.     Acres  in  county,  improved,  93,954- 
ummproved,  336,353  ;  total,  430,307.     Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty m  1S91,  real,  §3,641,189.00;  personal,  $1,626,170.00  ;  total, 
$0,267,359.00.     County  debt  in  1892,   .<;20,000.     Total  rate  of 
county  tax,  for  all  puri)oses,  on  property,  U  mills.      Newspa- 
pers, Ilendd,  weekly,  2 V//^e5,  weekly,  Banner.yveeUy,  Florence. 
Banks,  2,  Florence.     Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Memphis 
ifc  Charleston  (branch),  1.7(1;    Louisville  ct  Nashville  (Nash- 
ville, Florence  &  Shellield),  17.12.     Telegraph,  miles  of  poles, 
18.07.     Tennessee  river,  flowing  along  southern  boundary  of 
county,   and   naviga1)le,   affords    the   county   valuable   water 
transportation.     Resources,  iron  ore,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
sorghum,  potatoes,  orchard  fruits,  stock  raising  and  manufac- 
•  turing.     At  Florence  there  are   two   large   iron   furnaces,   a 
cotton   factory  and  a   number  of  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments.    Valuable  M-ater  power.     County  watered  by  nu- 
merous large  creeks,  the  Tennessee  and  Elk  rivers.     Crops  in 
1889    (census  of    1890)— cotton,  acres,   25,082;   bales,  5,156; 
value, -n229,41  1.00:  corn,  acres,  39,239  ;  bushels,  706,859  ;  oats, 
acres,    2,445;    bushels,   22,596;    wheat,   acres,   729;    bushels, 
4,244.     Educational  advantages  of  county,  superior.     At  Flor- 
ence are  the  State  Normal  College,*  Southern  Female  Uni- 
versity,^ and  h'lorenee  Synodical  Female  College.     Churches 
of  all  denominations.      Unappropriated  government  land   in 
county,  19,100  acres.     Lands,  'S5.00  to  -^25.00  an  acre.     Health 
and  climate  excellent. 


For  «ketc-lif.s  of  those  institutions,  see  Part  Fifth,  •'  Education  in  Alal.ain;i 
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LAWRENCE    COUiNTY. 


Estal>lisbecl  by  act  Territorial  Legislature  February  4, 1818. 
Territory  from  Cberokee  and  Chickasaw  cession  of  1816. 
Named  for  James  Lawrence,  commander  of  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake,  mortally  'wounded  in  the  combat  between 
that  vessel  and  the  British  frigate  Shan/wji,  o&  Boston,  June 
1,  1818.  Lies  in  northwestern  Alabama,  near  the  Tennessee 
line.  Area,  708  square  miles ;  red  valley  lands,  '2oS  ;  calcare- 
ous land  along  mountain  slopes  and  in  coves,  iJ42  ;  sandy  lands 
of  Little  mountain,  150;  coal  measures,  100  ;  woodland,  all. 
Plateau  of '  Warrior  coal  field  terminates  in  lower  part  of 
county,  in  a  mountain  escarpment  250  or  300  feet  in  height, 
overlooking  the  ^Moulton  valley,  and  which  forms  the  divide 
between  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Tennessee  and  those 
flowing  into  the  Warrior  river.  Between  Moulton  and  Court- 
land,  Little  mountain,  running  east  and  west,  separates  Moul- 
ton  valley,  on  the  south,  from  the  Tennessee  valley,  on  the 
north.  The  county  is  thus  divided  into  four  belts ;  two  with 
prevailing  sandy  soils,  formed  by  the  two  mountam  ridges, 
and  two  with  calcareous  soils,  occupied  by  the  two  great 
valleys  above  named.  The  mountain  soils  and  soils  of  the 
coal  measures  are  of  no  great  fertility,  but  holding  well  all 
fertilizers.  Valley  lands  mostly  of  red  sandy  loam  soil,  of 
great  natural  fertility.  Timber  trees,  short  leaf  pine,  post 
and  black  jack  oaks,  hickory,  cedar,  gum,  chestnut,  honey 
locust,  etc.  Water  abundant.  Population,  white,  12,53(3; 
colored,  8,189;  total,  20,725.  County  seat,  Moulton ;  popula- 
tion, 450  (estimated).  Acres  in  county,  improved,  102,080; 
unimproved,  274',538  ;  total,  436,027.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  §1,700,487.00  ;  personal,  §934,080.00;  total, 
S2,703,567.<>0.  County  del)t,  none.  Newspaper,  Advertiser, 
weekly,  Moulton.  Railroad,  miles  of  track,  Memphis  & 
Charleston,  25.20.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  25.20.  Re- 
sources, cotton,  corn,  oats,  wlieat,  potatoes,  orchard  fruits,  etc. 
Stock  raising  profitable.  County  watered  by  numerous  creeks 
and  by  the  Tennessee  river,  wliicli  forms  its  northern  bound- 
ary.    Crops  in  1SS9  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  40,001  ; 
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bales,  0,24!< ;  value,  ^402,529.00 ;  corn,  acres,  44,081  ;  bush- 
els, 688,904;  oats,  acres,  2,970;  bushels,  38,815  ;  wheat,  acres, 
1,072;  bushels,  8,550.  Good  common  schools  exist  in  every 
portion  of  the  county,  and  religious  facilities  are  good.  Health 
and  climate  of  county  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  Lands,  65.00 
to  650.00  an  acre. 


LEE  COlJiNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  15,  1800.  Territory  taken 
from  Chambers,  Russell,  ]Macon  and  Tallapoosa  counties. 
Named  .for  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Virginia.  Lies  in  east 
center  of  the  State,  on  Georgia  line.  Area,  010  square  miles  ; 
all  metamorphic;  v.'oodland,  all.  Soils,  gra)^  red  and  sandy, 
and  productive,  especially  with  fertilizers.  Lee  is  one  of  the 
great  central  cotton  counties.  Population,  wliite,  12,149  ;  col- 
ored, 10,545;  total,  28,094.  County  seat,  Opelika ;  population, 
3,703.  Other  towns,  Auburn  ;  population,  1,440;  Phoenix  City, 
population,  3,700.  Acres  in  county,  360,040.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1891,  real,  62,151,322.00  ;  personal,  62,158,850.00  ; 
total,  64,310,1 78.00.  Newspapers,  Democrat,  weekly.  Industrial 
Kexcs,  weekly,  iS'f.ate  Alliance  Jjan7ier,  weekly,  Opelika;  JE^ast 
Alahama  Times,  weekly,  Phcenix  City.  Banks,  2,  Opelika. 
Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Western  of  Alabama,  24.98; 
Savannah  S:  Westen,  39.22 ;  East  Alabama,  3.75.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  135.91,  County  watered  by  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  and  several  large  creeks. 
Resources,  cotton, corn,  wheat,  oats,  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  orchard 
fruits,  water  melons,  grapes,  etc.  Liaie  is  also  made  in  large 
quantities  by -the  Chewacla  Lime  Works,  near  Jonesboio,  and 
there  is  some  manufacturing  at  Opelika.  Forest  growth,  short 
leaf  pine,  upland  oaks,  hickory,  poplar,  ash,  maple,  dogwood,, 
gums  and  cherry.  Crops  in  1889  (census  1890) — cotton,  acres, 
58,447  ;  bales,  18,332  ;  value,  6872,926.00  ;  corn,  acres,  31,112  ; 
bushels,  329,438;  oats,  acres,  9,63>i;  bushels,  74,749;  wheat,  acres 
580;  bushels,  3,320.  Educational  advantages,  superior ;  Agricul- 
tural and  .Alechanical  College"  located  at  Auburn;    Opelika 

»  For  (l-'scription  of  tlii>  colle;_'e.  >ee  padres  IO.Vl'OI,  ante. 
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has  two  schools  of  hig-h  order.  Churches  of  all  the  leading 
denominations.  Health  and  climate  excellent.  Lauds,  -S3.00 
to  S20.00  an  acre. 


LIMESTONE    COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  February  G,  1818.  Territory  taken 
from  lands  ceded  by  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  Indians  in 
1816.  Xamed  for  the  large  creek  that  flows  through  it,  which 
has  a  bed  of  hard  lime  rock.  Lies  in  the  e.\treme  northern 
part  of  tbe  State,  betv/een  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  line.  Area,  590  square  miles.  County  resem- 
bles Lauderdale  county  in  its  geological  structure,  surface, 
configuration  and  soils.*  A  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  its 
eastern  boundary  to  its  southwestern  corner  will  divide  the 
county  into  two  portions,  ditfering  widely  from  each  other. 
North  of  this  line  are  the  barrens,  tlie  extension  into  Alabama 
of  the  highlunds  of  Tennessee :  south  of  the  line  the  lowlands 
of  the  Tennessee  valley.  Bottom  lands  have  the  usual  fertile 
sandy  loam  soils,  and  are  better  suited  to  corn  than  cotton. 
Other  valley  lands  have  soils  of  clay  loams  of  red,  brown  and 
almost  black  colors,  and  yield,  when  fresh,  from  1,000  to  1,500 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  soils  of  the  barrens 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  barrens  c>f  Lauderdale  county,  and 
what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  latter  will  apply  here.f 
Forest  growth  of  the  county,  hickory,  poplar,  chestnut,  red 
and  white  oak,  beech,  maple,  red  and  white  gum,  walnut 
and  cherry.  County  watered  by  the  Tennessee  river,  which 
makes  its  southern  boundary;  Elk  river  (navigable  for 
small  boats  at  certain  seasons  )  and  many  large  creeks. 
Population,  while,  1 '2,07 5;  colored,  li,125;  all  others,  1 ; 
total,  21,201.  County  seat,  Athens;  population,  940.  Acres 
in  county,  improved,  117,804;  unimproved,  206,020;  total, 
324,8i;4,  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  -$1,853,- 
127.00;  personal,  -^1,329,407.00;  total,  ^=3,182,594.00.  County 
debt   in    1892,   .5:0,000.00.      Total   rate  of   count v  tax,  for  all 
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purposes,  on  property,  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Newspa- 
pers, Courier,  weekly,  Advertiser,  weekly,  Athens  ;  Enterprise, 
Elkmont.  Bank,  1,  Athens.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track, 
Memphis  &:  Charleston,  12.10;  Louisville  Sc  Nashville  (Nash- 
ville &  Decatur),  26.03.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  39.  Re- 
sources, cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  County  well  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  owing  to  its  fine  grasses  and  pasturage. 
Orchard  fruits  do  well.  Crops  in  1S89  (census  of  1890) — cot- 
ton, acres,  52,989  ;  bales,  8,093  ;  value,  8353,304.00  ;  corn,  acres, 
39,970;  bushels,  071,602  ;  oats,  acres,  2,326;  bushels,  23,982; 
wheat,  acres,  1,084;  bushels,  6,413.  Social,  educational  and 
religious  advantages  are  the  best,  and  the  health  and  climate 
of  the  county  excellent.  In  Athens,  the  county  seat,  there  are 
several  schools  of  high  grade.  Lands,  $5.00  to  >;25.0o  an  acre. 
Unappropriated  government  land  in  county,  1,840  acres. 


LOWNDHS   COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  approved  January  20, 1830.  Territory 
taken  from  3Iontgomery,  Dallas  and  Butler  counties.  Named 
for  William  Lowndes,  the  South  Carolina  statesman.  Lies 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  Area,  720  square  miles;  all 
prairie  (rotten  limestone  and  rolling  or  hill  prairie) ;  wood- 
land, all,  except  a  few  scpiare  miles  of  open  prairie.  In  the 
prairie  region  a  large  area  of  the  uplands  are  brown  saiuly 
soils.  Principal  soil  varieties  are  the  sandy  loams  of  the  tabic 
lands,  the  dark  loams  of  the  bottoms,  and  the  calcareous  soils 
of  the  prairies  and  lime  hills.  Soils  very  productive.  Bottom 
lands  particularly  adapted  to  corn,  of  which  crop  forty  bush- 
els to  the  acre  are  often  made.  Princi})al  crops,  cotton,  coir., 
oats,  potatoes,  millet  and  sugar  cane.  Lowndes  is  situated  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "black  belt"  *  of  Alabama,  and  is  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  counties  of  the  State.  Population. 
white,  4,406;  colored,  27,084;  total,  31,550.  County  seat. 
Ilayneville  ;  i)Oi)ulation,  355.  Other  towns,  Lowndesboro. 
Benton,  Fort  Deposit  and  :Mount  Willing.      Acres  in  county, 

*  Callea  so  from  the  blat-'k  color  of  tlie  hinds. 
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442,514.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  -5:l>,155,. 
959.00;  personal,  §1,739,189.00;  total,  $3,895,148.00.'  News- 
papers, ^'a;awr/?er,  \Yeekly,  and  True  Citizen,  weekly,  Hayne- 
ville.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Western  of  Alabama 
-(Selma  division),  22.42;  Louisville  cfc  Nashville  (Mobile  & 
Montgomery  division),  21.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  G4.42. 
The  Alabama  river— navigable  throughout  the  year,  forms  the 
entire  northern  boundary  of  the  county.  County  watered  by 
several  large  creeks.  Climate  and  health  good,  and  school  and 
church  facilities  superior.  Crops  in  1SS9  (census  of  1890)— 
cotton,  acres,  113,341  ;  bales,  40,430  ;  value,  §1,847,20(3.00  ;  corn, 
acres,  51,080;  bushels,  1,003,793;  oats,  acres,  4,591;  bushels, 
60,008.  Lands,  §3.00  to  §20.00  an  acre.  There  are  no  unap- 
propriated* government  lands  in  this  county. 


MACON  COUNTY. 


^Established  by  act  approved  December  18, 1832.  Territory 
ceded  by  Muscogee  Indians.  Named  for  Nathaniel  .Macon,  a 
distinguished  statesman  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  eoniinuuusly  from  1701  to  1828,  and  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Lies  in  the  east  centre 
of  the  State.  Area,  622  square  miles  ;  gravelly  hills,  with  long 
leaf  pine,  322  ;  prairie  region,  200  ;  metamorphic,  40  ;  woodland, 
all.  Soils,  uplands  generally  sandy  loams,  of  yellowish  to 
light  colors ;  bottoms  vary  with  the  locality,  being  clay  loams, 
and  in  places  prairie  like.  Subsoil  mostly  yellow  or  red  clay. 
Soils  easy  of  tillage.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
etc.,  and  the  lands  are  about  equally  well  adapted  to  each.  All 
the  fruits  of  this  section  do  well  in  the  county.  The  forest 
growth  consists  of  oak,  hickory,  pine,  poplar,  beech,  red  elm, 
gum,  magnolia  and  maple.  In  the  northern  end  of  the  county 
are  vast  quarries  of  excellent  granite,  partially  developed^ 
Red  ochre  is  also  found  in  the  county.  Population,  white. 
4,148:  colored,  14,290 ;  all  others,  1;  total,  18,439.  County 
seat,  Tuskegee;  population,  1.^U3.  Assessed  value  of  ])roperty 
in  1891,  real,  §l,178,(>18.0ii ;  personal,  §958,891.0';i ;  total,  §2,- 
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186,999.00.  Acres  in  county,  380,904.  County  debt  in  189-2, 
none.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property, 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Newspapers,  JVews,  J/ail,  weekly, 
Tuskegee ;  Universalist  Herald^  semi-monthly,  Notasulgn. 
Banks,  2,  Tuskegee.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Western 
of  Alabama  (3Iontg'omery  division),  i>6.o8 ;  Tuskegee  railroad, 
5.50 ;  Mobile  tt  Girard,  .75.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  64.70. 
County  watered  and  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  river  and  a 
number  of  large  creeks.  Water  for  all  domestic  purposes 
abundant  and  of  finest  quality.  Health  and  climate  not  sur- 
passed in  the  State.  Churches  numerous  and  school  facilities 
excellent.  Tuskegee,  the  county  seat,  has  long  been  noted  as 
an  educational  centre,  and  the  Alabama  Conference  Female 
College  is  located  iri  the  town  (see  pages  234-235;.  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  56,134;  bales,  19,099; 
value,  $902,2-27.00  ;  corn,  acres,  26,803  ;  bushels,  316,365  ;  oats, 
acres,  4,440  ;  bushels,  46,709.  Unappropriated  government 
lands  in  county,  40  acres.     Lands,  5;2.50  to  -^10.00  an  acre. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 


Established  December  13,  180>!,  by  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Xamed  for  James 
Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  afterwards  President, 
of  the  United  States.  Lies  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  on  the  Tennessee  line.  Area,  796  square  miles ; 
red  valley  lauds,  346;  barrens,  150;  calcareous  mountain 
slopes,  100;  coal  measures,  table  lands,  150;  sandy  lands  on 
smaller  mountains,  50;  woodland,  all.  Southwestern  part  of 
county  is  covered  principally  by  the  red  or  brown  soils  char- 
acteristic of  the  Tennessee  valley,  and  is  the  most  desirable 
portion  of  the  county  for  farming.  In  general  this  part  is  level 
or  gently  undulating,  with  a  few  isolated  mountain  peaks, 
which  vary  the  scenery.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  the  *'  barrens,"  with  gray,  sandy  or  gravelly  soils 
of  only  medium  fertility.  The  vjdleys  separating  the  moun- 
tain spurs  have  mostly  calcareous  soils.     The  Tennessee  and 
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Paint  Rock  rivers  bouud  the  county  on  tlie  south  and  south- 
■east,  widle  Flint  river  and  its  tributaries  water  tlie  greater 
portion  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county. 
The  county  is  abundantly  supplied  witli  water  for  all  purposes, 
and  water  powers  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Population, 
white,*  19,228  ;  colored,  18,880;  all  others,  5  ;  total,  38,119. 
€ounty  seat,  Huntsville  ;  population,  7,995.  Acres  in  county, 
improved;  188,513;  unimproved,  259,025;  total,  447,538.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  84,541,529.00;  personal, 

€2,279,259;  total,  §0,820,788.00.     County  debt  in  1892, . 

Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property, . 

Newspapers,  Jfercfoy,  daily  and  weekly,  Democrat^  weekly, 
Huntsville.  Banks,  2,  Huntsville.  Pailroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Huntsville  c^c  :Monte  Sano,  8  ;  3Iemphis  &:  Charleston, 
29.90;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  ct  St.  Louis,  24.17.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  50.90.  Resources,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
<jlover,  tobacco,  rice,  peas,  potatoes,  etc.  Madison  is  the  ban- 
ner county  of  the  Tennessee  valley  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
both  in  the  percentage  of  tilled  land  in  cotton  and  in  the  nura- 
"ber  of  bales  produced ;  and,  in  the  production  of  corn,  its  rank 
in  1889  was  second  among  the  counties  of  the  State.*  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  county  is  annually  increasing,  and  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  on  good  land,  is  not  an  unusual 
crop.  The  soils  of  the  county  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  clover,  tobacco,  rice,  peas  and  potatoes,  and  the  dairy  and 
orchard  products  receive  considerable  attention.  Stock  rais- 
ing is  profitable,  owing  to  the  line  grasses  of  the  county.  The 
vineyard  is  also  receiving  attentioii.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
post,  black,  white,  Spanish  and  blackjack  oaks,  beech,  poplar 
and  sugar  maple.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)  —  cotton, 
acres,  75,205;  bales,  13,150;  value,  -5=570,970.00;  corn,  acres, 
434,238;  bushels,  1,109,800;  oats,  acres,  7,822 ;  bushels,  102,216; 
wheat,  acres,  1,721;  bushels,  12,9iis.  Cotton  manufacturing 
receives  attention,  and  there  are  several  cotton  factories  in  the 
county.  The  health  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  elevated 
parts,  is  excellent,  and  Monte  Sano,  with  its  fine  hotel,  near 
Huntsville,  is  a  noted  summer  health  resort.  Schools  of  excel- 
lent grade  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  in 
Huntsville  there  are  several  colleges  and  high  schools.     In 

•  Lowndes  county  wa**  first— 1,003,793  bushels. 
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point  of  social  and  religions  advantages,  Madison  ranks  among 
the  first  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Lands  range  in  price 
from  85.00  to  §25.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government 
land  in  county,  2,180  acres. 


MARENGO    COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  7,  1818,  out  of  territory  ceded 
by  the  Choctaws,  October  24,  181G.  Name,  commemorative  of 
Bonaparte's  famous  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  1800,  was 
adopted  in  compliment  to  the  early  French  settlers,  who  were 
imperialists,  expatriated  from  France.  Lies  in  the  west  centre 
of  the  State,  with  the  Tombigbee  river  for  its  western  bound- 
ary. Area,  960  square  miles  ;  prairie  region,  480 ;  oak  and 
hickory  uplands  with  long  leaf  pine,  380  ;  post  oak  flatwoods, 
100;  woodland,  all,  except  a  few  square  miles  of  open  prairie. 
County  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  "black  belt"  of  the 
State,  from  the  black  color  of  its  lands,  and,  agriculturally,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  State.  Soil  varieties, 
black  prairie  of  the  plains,  mulatto  soils  of  the  table  lands, 
and  gray  hammock.  County  largely  in  the  famous  "cane- 
brake  region  "  of  Alabama,  noted  for  its  fertile  soils.  Several 
large  creeks  water  and  drain  the  county.  Population,  white, 
7,814;  colored,  25,281;  total,  33,095.  County  seat.  Linden. 
Chief  town,  Demopolis ;  population,  1808.  Acres  in  county, 
607,488.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1801,  real,  §2,109,- 
986.00;  personal,  §1,345,899.00;  total,  83,455,885.00.  County 
debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  county  tax  on  property,  for  all  pur- 
poses, four-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Newspapers,  A'^eu-s,  weekly, 
Demopolis  ;  licporter,  weekly,  Linden.  Banks,  2,  Demopolis. 
IJailroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Mobile  &  Birmingham,  1.95 ; 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Meridian  division),  19. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  20.95.  liesources,  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  sugar  cane,  etc.  Timber  trees,  oaks,  hickory,  poplar, 
ash,  cedar,  gum,  etc.  In  the  southern  end  of  the  county  are 
large  tracts  of  yellow  or  long  leaf  pine,  in  its  virgin  state. 
Along  the  streams  are  dense  brakes  of  cane,  and  in  the  swamps 
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large  districts  of  palmetto.  The  "  tlatwoods  "  in  the  county, 
covered  with  wild  clover,  lesi^edeza,  from  March  to  winter, 
afford  fine  grazing-.'  The  health  and  clhuate  of  the  county  are 
good,  and  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  society,  churches  and 
schools  are  equal  to  those  of  any  county  in  the  State.,  Lands, 
82.00  to  >;25.()0  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government  land  in 
county,  2,400  acres.  Crops  in  1SS9  (census  of  1890)— cotton, 
acres,  94,0S0 ;  l^ales,  31,051;  value,  §1,430,829.00;  corn,  acres, 
44^233  ;  bushels,  796,922  ;  oats,  acres,  4,225  ;  bushels,  58,230. 


MARION   COUNTY 


Established  by  act  of  February  13,  1818.  Territory  taken 
from  Tuskaloosa  county.  Named  for  General  Francis  Marion, 
the  South  Carolina  revolutionary  hero.  Lies  in  northwestern 
Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi  line.  Area,  IVG  square  miles  ;  coal 
measures,  04G  ;  gravelly  pine  hills,  150.  Surface,  broken.  Soil 
varieties,  brown  loam  lands,  black  sandy  lands,  and  the  thin 
whitish  or  gray  clayey  loam  of  the  marshes.  The  high  table 
lauds  of  the  county  furnish  superior  farming  lands,  desirable 
on  account  both  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  their 
favorable  position  v/ith  reference  to  drainage,  etc.  Underneath 
the  overhanging  cliffs,  or  "  rock  houses,"  as  they  are  locally 
termed,  in  the  ravines  in  certain  parts  of  the  county,  grow 
abundantly  some  of  our  rarest  ferns.  The  Buttahatchie  river 
and  its  tributaries  drain  the  greater  part  of  the  county.  Tlie 
other  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Looxapalila  and  Sipsey 
rivers,  and  Beaver,  Bull  Mountain  and  Bear  creeks.  Popula- 
tion, white.  10,786;  colored,  561,  total,  11.347.  County  seat, 
Hamilton.  Other  towns,  Fikeville,  ShoUsville,  Guinn,  Win- 
field,  Darlington  and  Barnesville.  Acres  in  county,  improved, 
38,784;  unimproved,  386,574;  total,  425,358.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1891,  real,  84s7,(i54.00 ;  personal,  8o99,72S.00 ; 
total,  §1,086,782.00.  County  debt  in  1892,  none.  Total  rate 
of  county  tax,  for  all  puiposes,  on  property,  5  mills.  News- 
paper, Ihrahl,  weekly,  Ilanulton.  Kailroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Birmingham,  ShetHeld  ct  Tennessee  Kiver,  7.70;  Kansas.-. 
21 
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City,  Memphis  &  Birminghaui,  13.814.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles,  15.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Stock 
raising-  profitable.  Two  cotton  factories,  both  run  by  water 
power.  Coal  also  exists,  and  gold  has  been  discovered  in  some 
sections  of  county.  Water  for  all  purposes  al)undant  and 
of  purest  quality.  Health  and  climate  exceptionally  good. 
Churches  and  good  schools  exist  throughout  the  county. 
Crops,  in  1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  14,552  ;  bales, 
4,454 ;  value,  §-2()7,084.00 ;  corn,  acres,  22,827  ;  bushels,  290,- 
035;  oats,  acres,  2,674;  bushels,  10,783;  wheat,  acres,  288; 
bushels,  1,321.  Lands, -S2.0O  to  620.00  an  acre.  Unappropri- 
ated government  land  in  the  county,  50,000  acres. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY. 


Establislied  by  act  January  9, 1836.  Named  for  John  Mar- 
sliall,  the  eminent  jurist  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Lies  in  northeastern  Alabama,  on  the 
Tennessee  river.  Area,  580  square  miles  ;  coal  measures,  395 
(255  on  Sand  mountain,  and  140  on  the  mountain  spurs  north- 
west of  the  valleys)  ;  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  185  (135  in 
Brown's  and  Gunter's  valleys,  south  of  the  river,  50  in  the 
Tennessee  valley  north  of  Guntersville).  County  divided 
about  equally  by  a  valley  which  traverses  it  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  down  vrhich  the  Tennessee  river  flows  as  far  as 
Guntersville,  where  the  river  turns  northwest,  cutting  through 
the  rim  of  the  coal  measures  which  bound  the  valley  on  that 
side.  Below  Guntersville  this  valley  extends  through  Marshall 
and  Blount  counties,  under  the  name  of  Brown's  valley.  The 
valley  lands  are  level  or  slightly  rolling,  with  red  or  brown 
loam  soils,  based  upon  limestone,  and  similar  in  general  char- 
acters to  all  the  red  soils  of  the  Tennessee  valley.  Big  springs 
and  lime  sinks  are  numerous  and  characteristic  throughout  the 
whole  region.  Ifidge  lands  have  mostly  light  gray  soils,  with 
reddish  or  yellowish  subsoils,  and  are  of  varying  degrees  of 
fertility.  Haccoon  mountain,  an  elevated  tableland  or  plateau, 
is  iu  this  county.     County  has  a  comparatively  large  propor- 
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tion  of  valley  lands  suited  to  cotton  culture.  The  sandy  lands 
of  the  coal  measures  yield  well  with  fertilizers.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  broken,  in  parts,  and  pre- 
sents much  beautiful  scenery.  The  water  courses  are  the 
'Tennessee  and  Paint  Rock  rivers,  Locust  fork  and  Town  creek. 
The  Tennessee  river  makes  its  great  and  eccentric  bend  in  the 
heart  of  this  county/curving  abruptly  from  is  southerly  course 
to  the  Gulf  of  ]\Iexico,  to  flow  northwestwardly  and  empty 
into  the  Ohio  river.  Paint  liock  river  bounds  the  county  on 
the  northwest.  In  every  part  of  the  county  there  are  bold 
mountain  springs  of  the  purest  and  coolest  water.  Prevailing 
timber,  oak.  hickory,  beech,  walnut  and  cherry.  Population, 
white,  17,552;  colored,  1,381;  all  others,  2;  total,  18,935. 
County  seat,  Guntersville  ;  population,  -471.  Acres  in  county, 
improved,  65,025 ;  unimproved,  250,680  ;  total,  321,705.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  *1,266,102,00 ;  personal, 

§629,502.00;  total.  •>•!. 895,004.00.     County  debt,  1892, . 

Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property, . 

[Newspaper,  I)en\o<:rat,  weekly.  Guntersville.  Bank,  1,  Gun- 
tersville. The  county  at  present  is  without  completed  lines 
of  railway,  but  the  projected  lines  are  the  Tennessee  tfc  Coosa 
railroad,  connecting  Guntersville  with  Gadsden,  in  Etowah 
county,  on  the  Coosa  river ;  the  Birmingham  Mineral  railroad, 
and  the  .Guntersville  it  Scottsboro  railroad.  Owing  to  lack  of 
railroad  facilities,  the  resources  of  the  county,  which  are  very 
rich,  remain  to  a  large  extent  undeveloped.  Products,  cotton, 
<',orn,  oats,  wlieat,  potatoes,  coal,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  lead 
and  silver.  Stock  raising  is  also  prolitable.  Crops  in  1889, 
(census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  27,170;  bales,  8,112;  value, 
'$361,804.00  ;  corn,  acres.  37,234;  bushels,  607,488  ;  oats,  acres, 
•6,425  ;  bushels,  53,305  ;  wheat,  acres,  919;  bushels,  3,^06.  The 
health,  clmiate,  church  and  school  facilities  of  this  county  are 
among  the  best  in  the  State.  Lands,  *2.50  to  >:50.00  an  acre. 
Government  land  in  countv,  S.OOo  acres. 
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MOBILE    COUNTY. 


Established  in  1813  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
then  Mississippi  Territory.  Named  for  the  city,  bay  and  river 
Mobile.*  Lies  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  State, 
on  the  bay  and  river  Mobile.  Area,  1234  square  miles  ;  rolling- 
pine  lands,  7G4;  pine  flats,  47i>;  woodland,  all,  except  coast 
marshes.  County  gently  undulating,  though  the  water  sheds 
have  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  Citronelle 
plateau,  where  crossed  by  the  ^Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad,  is  317 
feet  and  the  Summit  333  feet  above  tide  water.  Prevailing 
timber,  long  leaf  or  yellow  pine.  Soil  varieties,  the  red  sandy 
loam  with  clay  subsoil,  peculiar  to  all  the  upland  plains ;  the 
dark  loamy  soil  along  the  bottoms  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombig- 
bee  rivers,  and  the  yellowish  sandy  loam  along  the  western 
shore  of  ^Mobile  bay.  JMobile  bay  and  the  Mobile  and  Tombig- 
bee  rivers  make  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  give 
it  an  extensive  water  front  on  that  side.  The  other  watei- 
courses  of  the  county  are  the  Escatawpa  and  Dog  rivers  and 
the  Chickasaw  bayou  and  several  other  large  creeks.  Popula- 
tion, white,  2S,13G;  colored,  •23,04G ;  all  others,  405;  total, 
51,587.  County  seat,  ^Mobile;  population,  31,070.  Acres  in 
county,  improved,  13,303;  unimproved,  555,802.  Assessed 
value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  >;10,078,277.00  ;  personal, 
-s6,297,210.00;  total,  810,975,487.00.  County  debt  in  1892, 
^337,500.00,  bonds.  Total  rate  of  county  tax  on  property,  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.;  school  tax,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
Newspapers,  ViV/^'s^er,  daily  and  weekly.  xVe?/'.^,  daily,  and  Item, 
Mobile.  Banks,  5,  Mobile.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track. 
Mobile  cfc  Birmingham,  31.18  ;  jMobile  ^v:  Ohio,  38  ;  Louisville  cfc 
Nashville  (Mobile  Sc  Montgomery  division),  14 ;  Louisville  ct 
Nashville  (New  Orleans  Sz  Texas),  27.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles,  125,09.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  rice,  sugar 
cane,  garden  products,  fruits,  lumber,  timber,  naval  stores,  fish 
and  oysters.  Gardening  for  northern  and  eastern  markets  is 
extensively  carried  on,  and,  in  favorable  seasons,  very  profit- 
able, the  soil  and  climate  of  the  county  being  peculiarly  well 

•  Maubila  or  Mauvila  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Mobile  of  the  Frcncli. 
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adaptud  to  this  industry.  Cotton  is  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent.  Tlie  open  pine  woods  of  the  county  alt'ord  most  ex- 
cellent pasture.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres, 
.48.;  bales,  2  ;  value,  §1,040  ;  corn,  acres,  2,398  ;  bushels,  45,6(33  ; 
oats,  acres,  1)4  ;  bushels,  775.  The  shipments  of  early  vegeta- 
bles from  the  county  for  the  year  1891  amounted  in  value  to 
more  than  -s35u,000.00,  and  the  business  grows  with  each  year. 
In  Mobile  city  there  is  considerable  manufacturing  in  various 
lines.  The  water  of  the  county  is  abundant  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  and  of  the  purest  quality,  while  the  health  and 
climate  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  county  m  the  State. 
There  are  good  public  schools  throughout  the  county  and  in 
Mobilq  city  the  public  schools  are  equal  to  any  in  the  South. 
Churches  of  all  denominations  exist.  Lands,  $1.50  to  §25.00 
an  acre.  Unappropriated  government  lands  in  county,  C7,G70 
acres. 


MONROE  COUNTY 


Established  June  5,  1815,  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
of  the  then  ]Mississippi  Territory.  Named  for  James  Monroe, 
of  Virghiia,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  afterwards  President, 
of  the  United  States.  Lies  in  southwestern  Alabama  and 
borders  on  the  Alabama  river,  which  makes  its  western  bound- 
ary for  nearly  tlie  entire  distance.  Area,  990  square  miles ; 
undulating  pine  lands,  340  ;  pine  uplands,  550  ;  brown  loam  or 
oak  and  hickory  uplands,  130;  lime,  hills,  270  ;  woodland,  all. 
Northern  portion  of  county  hilly  and  broken,  with  thin  sandy 
soils  on  'the  uplands,  but  productive  valleys;  central  and 
southern  portions  generally  level,  with  soils  of  a  sandy  loam 
on  the  uplands,  and  a  gray  and  reddish,  to  nearly  black,  stiff 
soil  of  the^creek  and  river  bottom  lands.  The  cotton  lands  of 
the  county  are  the  lowlands  of  fiat  and  limestone  creeks  and 
the  Alabama  river.  Tlie  uplands  are  generally  sandy  and  not 
very  productive ;  but  there  are  some  good  bodies  of  tableland 
witii  brown  loam  soil  and  red  clay  subsoil.  Prevailing  timber, 
loner  leaf  or  yellow  pine,  black,  red  and  white  oaks,  poplar,  ash. 
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beech  and  sweet  gum.  The  water  courses,  in  addition  to  the 
Alabama  river,  are  Flat  creek  and  its  several  forks,  Limestone, 
Tallatchee,  Lovett  and  Randall  creeks.  Freestone  wells  and 
springs  are  numerous,  and  water  is  abundant  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  Large  tracts  of  yellow  pine  timber  exist  in  the 
county.  Population,  white,  8,327;  colored,  10,G(30;  all  others, 
3;  total,  18,990.  County  seat,  Monroeville.  Acres  in  county, 
improved,  G8,l( •9;  unimproved,  498,949;  total,  507,056.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  county  in  1891,  real,  -$1,181,725.00  ; 
personal,  $572,135.00  ;    total,  $l,753,sG0.00.      County  debt  in 

1892, .     Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  pui  poses,  on 

property, per  cent.     Newspaper,  Journal,  weekly,  Mon- 

roeville.  County  at  present  without  railroads,  but  is  afforded 
transportation  by  the  Alabama  river,  and  the  Selma  ct  Pensa- 
cola  and  the  Louisville  &  Xashville  railroads  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Wilcox  and  Conecuh.  Resources,  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  peas,  millet,  sugar  cane,  orchard  fruits,  etc.  Marl 
deposits  of  value  are  found  in  the  county.  Crops  in  1889 
(census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  41,882;  bales,  15,959;  value, 
$727,082;  corn,  acres,  20,715;  bushels,  351,725;  oats,  acres, 
4,704  ;  bushels,  41,942.  The  school  and  church  advantages  of 
the  county  are  good,  and  the  health  of  the  county,  away  from 
the  river  and  creek  bottoms,  is  excellent,  and  the  climate  good. 
Lands,  §1.25  to  ^10.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government 
land  in  county,  10,300  acres. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


Established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi 
Territory,  dated  December.  0,  IJ^IO.  Named  for  Major  Lemuel 
Purnell  Montgomery,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight 
with  the  Creek  Indians  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Alabama,  March 
27,  1814.  Lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Area,  772  square 
miles ;  level  and  hilly  prairies,  600 ;  sandy  and  pebbly  hills, 
with  pine,  100  ;  woodland,  all,  except  a  few  square  miles  of 
open  prairie.  Soil  varieties,  the  red  lands,  which  are  the  sandy 
loams  of  the  uplands  ;   the  post  oak  and  black  prairie  soils, 
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and  the  light  gray  sandy  soils  lying  between  the  red  lands  and 
the  river  bottoms.  The  greater  part  of  the  cotton,  and  of  all 
the  crops  is  made  in  the  prairie  belt  and  along  the  first  and 
second  bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  numerous  streams 
flowing  into  them.  The  bottom  lands  are  of  great  variety, 
some  being  stiff  prairie  soils ;  others  light  and  sandy.  The 
Alabama  and  Tallapoosa  rivers  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  county,  and  it  is  watered  and  drained  by  a  number  of  large 
creeks.  Water  for  all  purposes  is  abundant.  Timber  trees,  of 
the  prairie,  are  post  oak,  hickory,  hawthorn,  wild  plum,  ash, 
etc.;  of  the  red  loam  lands,  oaks,  hickory,  short  leaf  pine ;  of 
the  bottoms,  poplar,  gum,  magnolia,  etc.;  of  the  sandy  lands, 
short  leaf  pine  and  oaks,  with  water  oaks  and  sweet  gum  in 
the  fiats.  Population,  white,  14,530  ;  colored,  41,036  ;  all  others, 
6 ;  total,  56,172.  County  seat,  Montgomery  ;  population,  21,883. 
Acres  in  county,  improved,  266,059;  unimproved,  220,406; 
total,  487,365.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  §11,- 
774,300.00;  personal,  ^6,767,829;  total,  -^18,542,129.00.  News- 
papers, Advertiser,  daily  and  weekly ;  Journal,  daily  and 
weekly ;  Alliance  Herald,  daily  and  weekly,  Montgomery. 
Banks,  6,  Montgomery.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Ala- 
bama Midland,  44.17  ;  Western  of  Alabama  (Montgomery 
division),  19.73  ;  Western  of  Alabama,  (Selma  division),  10.10; 
Montgomery  &  Eufaula,  21  ;  Louisville  &  Nashville  (Mobile  & 
Montgomery  division),  13;  Louisville  &:  Nashville  (South  •& 
North  Alabama  division,  4.14 ;  Savannah,  Americus  ct  ]Mont- 
gomery,  20.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Alabama  3Iidland 
Telegraph  Company,  44.20 ;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 110.92.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  etc. 
Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890}— cotton,  acres,  122,526  ;  bales, 
45,860  ;  value,  .^2,202,363  ;  corn,  acres,  49,960  ;  bushels,  739,516; 
oats,  acres,  5,608  ;  bushels,  55,670.  Agriculturally,  Montgom- 
ery county  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  the  banner  cotton  county  of  the  State,  both  as  regards  acre- 
age, number  of  bales  produced  and  production  per  acre.  The 
city  of  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama,  is  located  in  this 
county  and  is  its  county  seat.  In  Montgomery  tliere  are  large 
and  varied  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  The 
Alabama  river,  flowing  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county,  and  navigable  to  Mobile  throughout  the  entire  year, 
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affords  the  county  excellent  -water  transportation  facilities. 
The  health  and  climate  of  the  county  are  good,  and  the  school 
and  church  facilities  equal  to  any  in  the  South.  In  Mont- 
gomery are  churches  of  all  the  leading  denominations,  and 
excellent  public  and  private  schools.  Lands,  ^5.00  to  $1*5.00 
an  acre. 


morgan;  county. 


Established  by  act  February  8,  1818.  Territory  derived 
from  Cherokee  cession.  First  called  "  Cotaco,"  for  the  large 
creek  that  flows  through  it;  but  name  changed  to  Morgan,  in 
18:21,  for  General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  revolutionary  fame.  Lies 
in  northern  Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  which  forms  the 
entire  northern  boundary  of  the  county.  Area,  686  square 
miles ;  coal  measures  of  Sand  mountain,  275 ;  sandy  lands  of 
Little  Mountain,  140  ;  valley  lands,  271  (red  lands,  100  ;  coves 
and  slopes,  171)  ;  woodland,  all.  The  soil  varieties  are  the 
loose,  rich,  alluvial  soils  of  the  Tennessee  river  bottom ;  the 
rich  red  or  brown  soils  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  which 
is  a  nearly  level  plain,  from  75  to  100  feet  above  the  river 
level,  and  the  sandy  soils  of  the  mountains  and  coal  measures. 
Prevailing  timber,  post  and  blackjack  oaks,  hickory,  poplar 
and  walnut.  Population,  white,  17,903;  colored,  6,183;  all 
others,  3;  total,  21,0^9.  County  seat,  Decatur:  population, 
2,765.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  07,051 ;  unimproved,  268,- 
792  ;  total,  335,843.  Assessed  value  of  property  1891,  real, 
$3,165,-_'12.00 ;  personal,  $l,629,7G2.>i(' :  total,  $4,794,974.00. 
Newspaper,  A'ejci;,  weekly,  Decatur;  .  I '//'^ri/ser,  weekly,  New 
Decatur;  Eiviuirer,  Hartselle.  Banks,  3,  Decatur.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track,  .ALemphis  ct  Charleston,  7.70  ;  Loaisville  &, 
Nashville  (South  ct  North  Alabama  division),  22.46.  Tele- 
graph, .miles  of  ]-)oles,  33.92.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all 
purposes,  on  property,  —  Kesources,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
orcliard  fruits,  coal,  live  stock,  etc.  The  line  grasses  of  some 
parts  of  tiie  county  alford  excellent  pasturage  and  make  stock 
raising  protitable.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton, 
acres,  23,028  ;  bales,  6,241 ;    value,   $26t;,171.00  ;    corn,  acres, 
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o 8,0-1 8  ;  bushels,  611,984;  oats,  acres,  6,395;  bushels,  72,-260  ; 
wheat,  acres,  968  ;  bushels,  6,309.  Lauds,  85.00  to  $50.00  an 
acre.  Health  and  climate  good,  and  school  and  church  facil- 
ities equal  to  those  of  any  count}'  in  north  Alabama. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  13,  1819.  Xamed  for  Com- 
modore Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  naval  hero  of  the  war  of 
1812, "with  England.  One  of  the  central  counties  of  the  State. 
Area,  774  square  miles;  gravelly  hills,  449;  prairie,  325; 
woodland,  all.  Agriculturally  the  county  shows  two  distinct 
characteristics — brown  loam  uplands  in  the  northern  half  and 
prairie  in  the  southern.  The  upland  soil  proper  is  a  sandy 
loam,  with  subsoil  of  yellow  clay,  and  varying  in  color  from 
light  gray,  through  brown,  to  almost  black.  The  prairie  soil 
proper  is  a  stiff,  putty-like  soil,  originally  gray,  but  usually  of 
dark  to  black  color.  The  soils,  as  a  rule,  are  fertile,  and  the 
county  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  agricultural  counties 
of  the  State.  Prevailing  timber,  the  various  species  of  oaks, 
hickory  and  short  and  long  leaf  pine.  The  Cahaba  river  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and 
receives,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  drainage  of  the  county. 
From  Marion,  the  county  seat,  the  prairies  stretch  away  for 
twenty  miles  towards  the  south  in  a  gently  undulating,  trough- 
like plain.  Population,  white,  6,806 ;  colored,  22,524 ;  all  others, 
•2  ;  total,  29,332.  County  seat,  Marion  ;  population,,  1,9::<2.  Acres 
in  county,  improved,  170,613;  unimproved,  287,558;  total, 
458,171.  Assessed  value  of  property,  real,  §2,158, 803.0ii ;  per- 
•sonal,  $1,189,(190.00  ;  total.  -$3,347.s93.  No  county  debt.  Total 
rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  four-tenths 
■of  one  per  cent.  Newspaper,  /Standard.,  weekly,  j\[arion; 
Canehrale  Herald,  T^niontown.  Bank,  1,  Marion.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track.  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &:  Georgia  (Cin- 
cinnati, Selma  c^'  ^Mobile), ;  East  Tennessee,  Virghiia  it- 
Georgia  (Meridian  division),  6.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles, 
:29.88.     Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  orchard  fruits, 
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etc.  Stock  raising  is  also  protitable.  Crops  in  1S89  (census 
of  1S90)— cotton,  acres,  79,739;  bales,  -24,873;  value,  ^1,181,- 
78O.U0  ;  corn,  acres,  41,858;  bushels,  590,094;  oats,  acres, 
6,920;  bushels,  88,184.  Lands,  85.00  to  §25.00  an  acre.  Gov- 
ernment land,  520  acres.  Health  and  climate  excellent.  School 
and  church  facilities  exceptionally  good.  Marion,  the  county 
seat,  is  a  great  educational  centre,  with  three  colleges.  Near 
Unionto^vn,  in  this  county,  is  located  one  of  the  agricultural 
experimental  stations  of  the  State. 


PICKENS  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  19,  1820.  Territory  taken 
from  Tuskaloosa  county.  Named  for  General  Andrew  Pick- 
ens, of  South  Carolina,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Lies  in  western  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi 
line.  Area,  934  square  miles ;  gravelly  pine  hils,  884  ;  prairie, 
50 ;  woodland  all.  Surface  broken.  Upland  soils  vary  from 
the  best  brown  to  sandy  loams,  and  all  rest  upon  red  clay 
loam.  Bottom  and  hummock  lands  have  in  general  the  char- 
acters of  the  loam  uplands  which  adjoin  them,  and  are,  in 
many  cases,  of  superior  quality.  Prairie  soils  are  the  usual 
rotten  limestone.  Timber  of  the  uplands,  pine,  red,  black, 
Spanish  and  blackjack  oaks,  hickory,  chestnut,  etc. ;  of  the 
lowlands,  white,  water  and  willow  oaks,  ash,  cypress,  beech,, 
sweet  and  sour  gums.  County  Wiitered  and  drained  by  the 
Tombigbee  and  Sipsey  rivers  and  Bear,  Lubbub  and  Coaliire 
creeks.  Population,  white,  9,286 ;  colored,  13,184  ;  total,  22,470. 
County  seat,  Carrollton.  Newspaper,  West  Alabamian,  weekly, 
Carrollton.  Acres  in  county,  54<t,334.  Assessed  value  of 
property  in  1^91,  real,  s;9G0, 802.00 ;  personal,  $524,814.00; 
total,  $1,485,616.00.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats  and  pota- 
toes. 3[ore  than  one-half  the  cultivated  land  is  in  cotton. 
Orchard  fruits  do  well.  Stock  raising  protitable.  County 
well  watered.  Climate  and  health  excellent.  School  and 
church  facilities  good.  Land,  ?>5.ii<i  to  830,00  an  acre.  Gov- 
ernment land  in  county,  0,240  acres.      Crops  in  1)^89  (census- 
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of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  59,949;  bales,  18,904;  value,  -^808,- 
770.00;  corn,  acres,  38,011;  bushels,  51o,4l0 ;  oats,  acres,. 
7,579  ;   bushels,  77,682. 


PIKE   COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  17,  1821.  Territory  taken 
from  Henry  and  Montgomery  counties.  Xamed  for  General 
Zebulou  Montgomery  Tike,  who  was  killed  at  York  (now 
Toronto),  Canada,  in  the  war  of  1812,  with  England.  Lies  in 
southeastern  Alabama.  Area,  710  square  miles ;  oak  and 
hickory  uplands,  with  long  leaf  pine,  560 ;  pine  hills,  150 ; 
woodland,  all.  Surface  rolling,  and  soil  generally  light,  sandy, 
but  productive  with  fertilizers.  Bottom  lands  are  of  the  best 
character.  Prevailing  timber,  pine,  oak,  hickory,  elm,  poplar,, 
cypress  and  beech.  County  watered  and  drained  by  the  Cone- 
cuh and  Pea  rivers  and  several  large  creeks.  Population,, 
white,  15,633;  colored,  8,789;  all  others,  1  ;  total,  24,423. 
County  seat,  Troy  ;  population,  3,449.  Other  towns,  Brun- 
didge  and  Orion.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  235,859  ;  unim- 
proved, 164,377 ;  total,  400,236.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  county  in  1891,  real,  >;l,7s7,580.00  ;  personal,  §1,700,530.00; 
total,  63,494,110.00.  Newspapers,  Inquirer,  weekly,  and  Jles- 
senger,  weekly,  Troy.  Banks,  1,  Troy.  Railroads,  miles  of 
main  track,  Alabama  Midland,  45.40  ;  Mobile  &.  Girard,  15. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Alabama  Midland  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 45.40 ;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  15.  Chief 
crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  sorghum,  sugar  cane^ 
potatoes,  peas  and  peanuts.  Soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  sweet 
potatoes,  sugar  cane  and  peas.  Orchard  and  other  fruits  also 
do  well.  Stock  raising  profitable.  Other  products,  naval 
stores,  pipe  timber  and  pine  lumber.  Large  forests  of  valuable 
pine  timber.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)~cotton,  acres, 
66,625  ;  bales,  25,879;  value,  §1,157,226.00  ;  corn,  acres,  46,4^0  ;. 
bushels,  426,116;  oats,  acres,  4,95s  ;  bushels,  32,876.  Health 
and  climate  of  county  not  excelled  by  dny  county  in  the  State. 
"Water  for  all  domestic  purposes  abundant  and  of  the  i)urest 
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■quality.  Good  schools  throughout  the  county  and  church 
facilities  excellent.  At  Troy  is  located  one  of  the  State  nor- 
mal schools  *  Lands,  ^'2M  to  §15.00  an  acre.  Government 
land  in  county,  1,040  acres.  County  debt,  none.  Total  rate 
■of  county  tax,  one-half  per  cent. 


RANDOLPH   COUNTY-. 


Established  by  act  December  IS,  1832.  Named  for  John 
Randolph,  the  distinguished  Virginia  statesman.  Lies  in  east- 
ern Alabama,  on  the  Georgia  line.  Area,  599  square  miles  ; 
all  metamorphic ;  woodland,  all.  Surface  broken  and  moun- 
tainous, with  fertile  valleys.  Soil  varieties,  gray  and  red 
uplands,  with  pine,  oak  and  hickory  timber,  and  light,  sandy, 
bottom  soils,  with  ^^■hite  oak,  beech  and  poplar  timber. 
County  \Natered  and  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  and  Little 
Tallapoosa  rivers  and  a  number  of  large  creeks.  Water  for 
•domestic  purposes  abundant  and  of  most  excellent  quality. 
Wells  and  springs  of  best  freestone  water  abound.  Popula- 
tion, white,  lo,9S4  ;  colored,  3,235  ;  total,  17,219.  County  seat, 
Wedowee.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  84,771  ;  unimproved, 
286,313  ;  total,  371,084.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  county 
in  1891,  real,  -sl,OS(:i,GlG.OO  ;  personal,  -^408,757.00 ;  total,  81,495,- 
873.00.  Newspapers,  Observer,  weekly,  Wedowee  ;  Jlerahl, 
weekly,  Roanoke.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  East  Ala- 
bama, o.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  3.  Chief  crops,  corn, 
.cotton,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc.  All  the  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles adapted  to  the  latitude  come  to  perfection.  County  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  production  of  peaches  and  grapes.  Stock 
raising  profitable.  Lands  easily  tilled  and,  when  fertilized, 
yield  well.  Gold,  copper,  mica,  tin,  graphite  and  kaolin  found 
in^^ounty.  Crops  in  1SS9  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres, 
28,387;  bales,  10,348;  value,  -^4GS,95f^ ;  corn,  acres,  27,331. 
bushels,  331,213;  oats,  acres,  5,815  ;  bushels,  41,740.  Climate 
salubrious.  Health  exceptionally  good.  Churches  numerous 
and  good  scliools  throughout  the  county.     At  Wedowee,  Rock 
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Mills  and  Roanoke  are  high  schools  of  merit.  Lands,  ^'ixn)  to 
$lo.()0  an  acre.  Government  land  in  county,  3,0-J(i  acres. 
County  debt,  >;4,025.UO. 


RUSSELL  COUW'TY. 


Established  by  act  December  IS,  1832.  Xaraed  for  Colonel 
Gilbert  C.  Russell,  of  :Mobile.  Lies  in  eastern  Alabama,  on 
the  Georgia  line.  Area,  G70  square  miles  ;  gravelly  hills,  with 
pine  and  oak  uplands,  370  ;  blue  marl  lands,  300  ;  woodland,, 
all.  Soil  varieties,  sandy  and  loamy  ;  heavy  black  prairie,  and 
stilt"  clayey  to  light  sandy  and  marly.  The  high  rank  of  the 
county  in  cotton  production  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands  in  which  the  blue  marl,  as  it  is  called,  forms  the- 
substratum.  General  surface  of  the  county,  undulating,  and,, 
in  some  sections,  broken.  Prevailing  timber,  short  and  lono- 
leaf  pine  ;  white,  red,  water  and  blackjack  oaks,  hickory,  gum,, 
beech,  dogwood,  willow,  maple,  walnut,  cypress  and  cedar. 
The  Chattahoochee  river  forms  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of 
the  county,  giving  it  a  river  fi'ont  of  more  than  fifty  miles. 
Besides  the  Chattahoochee  river,  a  number  of  large  creeks 
water  and  drain  the  county.  Springs  and  wells  afford  abun- 
dant water  of  superior  quality  for  all  domestic  uses.  Popula- 
tion, white,  5,792  ;  colored,  JS.301  ;  total,  -24,093.  County  seat, 
Seale;  population,  299.  Acres  hi  county,  412,203.  Assessed 
value  of  property  in  county  1891,  real,  -$1,010,103.00  ;  personal, 
$795,4.:)0.00 ;  total.  $2,4ii5,.")59.00.  Newspaper,  liegister,  weekly, 
Seale.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Mobile  &  Girard,  34  ; 
Savannah,  Americus  S:  Montgomery,  22.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles,  56.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  sugar  cane, 
etc.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  189t»} — cotton,  acres,  00,772  ; 
bales,  20,521;  value,  -^951,022;  corn,  acres,  32,502  ^  bushels, 
318,550;  oats,  acres,  5,031  ;  bushels,  54,703.  The  growing  of 
fruits  and  stock  raising  are  also  receiving  attention  and  are 
profitable  industries.  In  agriculture  the  county  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State,  and  as  regards  health,  climate,  and  social, 
church  and  school  facilities  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  county  in 
the  State.  Lands  range  in  i)riee  from  ^2.50  to  -^25.00  an  acre. 
Government  land  in  county,  1,120  acres. 
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SAINT  CLAIR  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  November  20,  ISIS.  Territory  taken 
from  Shelby  county.  Named  for  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Lies  in 
northern  Alabama.  Area,  048  square  miles;  Coosa  and  Ca- 
haba  valley  lands,  44S;  coal  measures,  '200  (Coosa  field,  1-30; 
•Cahaba  field,  oO)  :  woodland,  all.  County  presents  a  great 
variety  in  its  topographical  and  other  natural  features.  Blount 
mountain  forms  the  northwestern  and  the  Coosa  river  the 
southeastern  boundaries  of  the  county,  and  in  the  north^^•est- 
ern  corner  of  the  county  is  Chandler's  mountain,  about  six 
miles  long  and  two  miles  wide.  The  Coosa  coal  field,  a  belt 
five  or  six  miles  wide,  running  parallel  with  and  at  an  average 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  fi-om  the  Coosa  river,  extends 
throughout  the  county,  and  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the 
Cahaba  coal  field  runs  up  into  the  county  as  far  as  the  latitude 
of  Springville.  Between  the  Coosa  river  and  the  Coosa  coal 
field  lies  the  Coosa  valley,  and  between  the  Coosa  and  Caliaba 
coal  fields,  the  Cahaba  valley.  The  valleys  are  themselves 
complicated  by  ridges  running  their  whole  length,  dividing 
them  up  into  narrow  ribbons  or  subordinate  valleys,  differing 
widely  from  each  other.  The  topography,  soils,  timljer  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  coal  measures  of  this  county  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  coal  measures  in  the  other 
counties  of  the  State.  The  soil  varieties  of  the  county  are, 
gray,  upland  soil,  which  makes  al)0ut  one-half  of  the  valley 
lands,  and  the  timber  on  which  consists  of  oaks,  poplar  and 
"short  leaf  pine  ;  red  or  mulatto  upland  soil,  making  the  other 
half  of  the  valley  lands  of  the  county,  with  timber  of  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  etc.,  and  the  sandy  bottom  lands,  v/ith  long 
leaf  pine  associated  with  tlie  other  gi'owth.  The  chief  timVier 
growth  of  the  bottom  land  is  white  and  red  oaks,  poplar  and 
hick(i)ry.  Along  the  Coosa  river  the  soil  is  sandier,  and  these 
are  the  best  cotton  lands.  The  valley  of  Big  Canoe  creek  is 
very  fertile  and  attractive.  Besides  the  Coosa  river,  the 
.strea<ns  of  the  county  are  Broken  Arrow,  Trout,  Shoal  and 
•Canoe  creeks  and  the  east  and  west  forks  of  the  Cahaba  river, 
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iiiicl  water  is  abundant  for  all  purposes  and  of  the  best  quality 
for  domestic  purposes.  Springs  abound.  The  Cahaba  river 
takes   its   rise  among  the  hills  of  the  county.     Chief  crops, 

cotton,  corn,  oats  and  wheat.    Crops  in  18S9  (census  of  1890) 

cotton,  acres,  16,966;  bales,  7,180;  value,  -$328,376.00;  corn, 
acres,  24,946;  bushels,  446.074:  oats,  acres,  4,235;  bushels, 
4.'),264;  wheat,  acres,  1,495;  bushels.  7.406.  County  also  pro- 
duces very  fine  orchard  and  other  fruits.  Mineral  resources 
of  county,  brown  and  red  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  building 
stone,  marble,  kaolin,  etc.  County  particularly  rich  in  iron 
ove  and  coal.  Valuable  mineral  springs  are  also  found  in  the 
county  and  are  much  patronized  by  health  seekers.  Popula- 
tion, white,  14,285  ;  colored,  3,001 ;  all  others,  7;  total,  17,353. 
County  seat,  Ashville.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  57,827  ; 
unimproved,  334,527  ;  total,  392,354.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  $l,021,702.0u  ;  personal,  -$1,765,327.0(1 ;  total, 
-$3,387,089.00.  Xo  county  debt.  Total  county  tax  on  property, 
2  mills,  or  20  cents  on  each  SlcO.OO  in  value.  Xewspaper, 
Southern  ^Egis,  weekly,  Ashville.  Kailroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Alabama  Great  Southern,  27.81 ;  East  it  West,  25.50  ; 
Georgia  Pacific,  22.99  ;  Talladega  &:  Coosa  Valley, .  Tel- 
egraph, miles  of  poles.  East  Sc  West  Railroad  Company's 
line,  25.50;  Atlantic  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  28;  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  22.99.  The  health  and  climate  of 
of  the  county  are  exceptionally  good,  and  the  county  has  good 
schools  and  good  church  facilities.  Agricultural  lands  range 
in  price  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  an  acre,  and  mineral  lands  from 
$5.00  to  $50.0n  an  acre.  Government  land  in  county,  3,000 
acres. 


SHELBY  COUNTY 


"  Established  by  act  February  7,  1^18.  Named  for  Isaac 
Shelby,  first  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Lies  in  the  north  centre 
of  the  State.  Areo,  772  square  miles  ;  valley  lands  (Coosa  and 
Cahaba),  377  ;  coal  measures  395  (Coosa  field,  235 ;  Cahaba 
field,  100) ;  woodland,  all.  Surface  generally  hilly  and  broken. 
The  northwestern  part  of  the  county  is  formed  by  the  coal 
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measures  of  the  Cahaba  tieUl ;  the  central  belt,  by  those  of  the 
Coosa  field.  Between  the  two  is  the  Cahaba  valley,  with  an 
average  width  of  four  or  five  miles.and  east  of  the  Coosa  field, 
the  valley  of  the  Coosa.  These  coal  measures  have  the  usual 
rugged  surface  and  sandy  and  not  very  fertile  soils  which  are 
always  found  in  such  regions.  The  whole  area  is  drained  by 
the  Cahaba  river,  which  flows  southwest  the  entire  length  of 
the  county.  The  valley  lands  have  a  yellowish  loamy  soil, 
with  red  clay  subsoil,  or  a  gray,  sandy  soil,  and  are  quite  fer- 
tile. Prevailing  timber,  long  leaf  pine,  oaks,  hickory,  chestnut 
and  mulberry.  Along  the  Coosa  river,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  there  is  a  magnificent  growth  of  long 
leaf  pine.  South  and  southwest  of  Columbiana  this  growth 
reaches  great  proportions  and  has  furnished  for  many  years 
the  fuel  for  the  Shelby  fui-naces.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Crops  in  ISsg  (census  of  1890)  — 
cotton,  acres,  17,802;  bales.  7,238  ;  .value,  8313,948.00;  corn, 
acres,  24,418;  bushels,  329,072;  oats,  acres,  5,955;  bushels, 
58,804;  wheat,  acres,  530;  bushels,  2,853.  Shelby  is  one  of 
the  mineral  counties  of  the  State,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
minerals.  Iron  ore  and  coal  abound,  and  limestone,  building 
stone  and  marble  are  also  found  in  abundance.  There  are 
-several  large  iron  furnaces  and  coal  mines  and  lime  works  in 
county.  Fine  mineral  springs  also  exist.  The  health  and 
climate  of  the  county  are  not  surpassed  in  the  State,  and 
there  are  good  schools  and  many  churches.  Population  of 
county,  white,  14,281;  colored,  0,005;  total,  20,880.  County 
seat,  Columbiana ;  population,  054.  Other  towns,  Slielby, 
population,  753  ;  Calera,  population,  753  ;  Gurnee,  population, 
291  ;  Montevallo,  population,  572  ;  Helena.  Acres  in  county, 
453,295.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  county,  real,  81,927,- 
889.00;  personal,  82,412,177.00;  total,  84,311,00(1.00.  News- 
papers, yetcs,  weekly,  Calera;  Chronide,  weekly,  Columbi- 
ana. Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Savannah  S:  Western, 
21.12;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  it  Georgia  (Blocton  branch), 
2O.O2  ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  ct  Georgia  (Selma,  Rome  S: 
Dalton  Railroad),  33.84;  Louisville' it  Xashville  (Alabama 
Mineral),  8.27  ;  Louisville  it  Xashville  (Birmingham  Mineral), 
10.04  ;  Louisville  it  Xasliville  (South  it  Xorih  Alabama),  l:1.9i'>. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  jioles,  90.92.      Lands,  82. on  to  825.(h)  an 
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acre.     Government  lands  in  county.  o.oiiO  acres.     No  count>y 
debt.     Tax  rate,  4  mills,  or  40  cents  on  each  -sluo.UO. 


SUMTER   COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  18,  1832.  Named  for  General 
Thomas  Sumter,  of  South  Carolina,  distinguished  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution.  Lies  in  western  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi 
line.  Area,  970  square  miles;  central  prairie  region,  545  ;  post 
oak  flatwoods,  175 ;  oak  and  hickory  uplands,  with  long  leaf 
pine,  -250  ;  woodland,  all,  except  a  few  isolated  patches  of  open 
prairie,  amounting  in  all  to  al)0ut  forty  square  miles.  Surface 
generally  level.  A  line  running  northwest  and  southeast 
through  Livingston  would  mark  approximately  the  limit  of 
the  prauies,  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  county.  South- 
west of  this  line,  and  occupying  a  belt  varying  in  width  from 
five  to  eight  miles,  are  the  iiatwoods  or  post  oak  flatwoods. 
Soil  varieties  of  county,  tlic  prairie  or  black  lands,  the  upland 
and  alluvial  sandy  soils,  and  the  post  oak  flatwoods.  The 
Tombigbee  river  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county. 
The  other  streams  of  the  county  are  the  Xoxubee  and  Sucar- 
nochee  rivers  and  a  number  of  large  creeks.  Population, 
white,  5,019;  colored,  23,055;  total,  20,574,  County  seat, 
Livingston  ;  population,  850.  Other  towns,  Gainesville,  popu- 
lation, 1,017;  York,  populaiion,  415.  Acres  in  county,  im- 
proved, 173,468  ;  unimproved,  o75,r,52 ;  total,  540,120.  Assessed 
value  of  property  in  county  in  1801,  real,  -r^l, 086,040.00 ;  per- 
sonal, "-$1,870,208.00 ;  total,  -83,850,317.00.  Newspapers,  Jles- 
seN(/er,  weekly,  Gainesville;  Journal,  weekly,  Livingston. 
Banks,  1,  Gainesville;  1,  Livingston.  IJailroads,  miles  of 
main  track,  Alabama  Great  Southern,  27.23;  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  .V.-  Georgia  (Meridian  division),  3n.22.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  57.45.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  peas, 
sugar  cane  and  potatoes.  County  one  of  the  best  cotton 
and  corn  counties  in  the  State.  Crops  in  1880  (census  of 
18'j0)_ cottrm,  acres,  S2,728 ;  bales,  25,700;  value,  -81220,- 
888.00;  corn,  acres,  A'o.f^'-^^',  bushels,  788,235;  oats,  acres, 
22 
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•2,15li;  busliuls,  23,979.  All  southern  fruits  do  well  in  the 
county,  and  stock  raising  is  profitable.  Lands,  ><-l.b\)  to 
^25.00  an  acre.  Government  land  in  county,  680  acres. 
County  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  State  in  point  of  health 
and  climate  and  social,  educational  and  religious  advantages. 


TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  IS,  1832.  Name  said  to  be 
derived  from  two  Muscogee  ^^'ords,  teJca,  border,  and  talla, 
town.*  Lies  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  Alabama. 
Area,  784  square  miles  ;  all  Coosa  valley  and  ridge  land ; 
woodland,  all.  Surface,  hill,  mountain  and  valley.  Principal 
soils,  the  red  valley  soil,  timl»ered  with  red,  post  and  blackjack 
oaks,  hickory,  persimmon  and  sassafras  ;  the  gray,  gravelly 
soil,  timbered  with  pine,  oak  and  hickory,  and  the  gray  to 
blackish  sandy  loam  of  the  Ijottom  lands,  timbered  wdth 
beech,  poplar,  sycamore,  ironwood,  sweet  gum,  etc.  Near  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  below  the  Kahatchee  hills,  the 
beautiful  Talladega  valley  extends  quite  to  the  southern  limit 
of  the  county,  and  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  well  known 
Talladega  sulphur  springs.  The  Coosa  river  makes  the  entire 
western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  principal  streams  of 
the  county  are,  l)eginning  at  the  north,  Choccolocco,  Talladega 
Tallasseehatchee  creeks,  which,  with  the  smaller  streams- 
Blue  P:ye,  Clear  and  Cedar  creeks— receive  the  drainage  of  the 
county.  I'opulation,  white,  16,343 ;  colored,  14,003 ;  total, 
29,340.  County -seat,  Talladega ;  population,  2,003.  .Other 
towns,  Jenifer,  Ironaton,  Sylacauga  and  Childersburg.f  News- 
papers, Our  JIoHntain  Home,  weekly,  and  JYeics-Iiej^orler, 
weekly,  Talladega.  Banks,  3,  Talladega.  Acres  in  county, 
improved,  123,011;  unimproved,  3.')4,8s0 ;  total,  478,461. 
Assessed  value  of  property  in  county  in  1891,  real,  84,030,- 
885.00;  personal,  >=3,405,934.0i)  ;  total,  -s7,430,819.00.  Rail- 
roads,  miles    of  main    track,   Georgia    Pacific,  9;   Savannah 


•  Bv  oth>  rs  the  iiamo  is  >ai(l  to  l>e  (U-rivecl  from  two  Uidian  woTi\i,taHa/<»i;  a 
town,  and  tok>e,  ^.)il^^. 

t  For  tUe  iioiiaUtion  ot  the^e  towns,  see  page  75,  ante. 
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<t  Western,  IS.Oo;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  <k  Georo-ia  (Sel- 
ma,  Rome  cV;  Dalion),  40.75;  Alabama  Mineral,  -io.od  ;  Ten- 
nessee &  Coosa  Valley,  — .  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles.  Western 
Union,  70.15.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes, 
fruits,  iron  ore,  limestone  and  marble.  Gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead  are  also  found  in  the  county.  County  particularly 
rich  in  iron  ore  and  marble.  At  Talladega,  Ironaton  and 
Jenifer  are  located  large  iron  furnaces,  and  the  marble  quar- 
ries near  Talladega  and  Sylacauga  are  extensive  and  valuable. 
The  valley  lands  of  the  county  are  well  suited  to  the  culture 
of  cotton.  Crops  in  18S0  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres, 
38,588;  bales,  15,080;  value,  8090,469.00;  corn,  acres,  37,117 ; 
bushels,  .030.030  :  oats,  acres,  9,070  ;  bushels,  100,623.  Owing 
to  the  fine  grasses  of  the  county,  stock  raising  is  profit- 
able. Valuable  water  powers  are  found  in  the  county.  At 
Talladega,  the  county  seat,  are  located  the  xVlabama  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind.f 
Lands  range  in  price  from  85.00  to  840.00  an  acre.  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  county,  10,800  acres.  Water  abundant  for 
all  purposes,  and  of  best  quality  for  domestic  purposes. 
Health  and  climate  of  the  county  exceptionally  good,  and 
churches  and  schools  numerous.  Talladega  county  is  one  of 
the  best  counties  in  the  State  and  oilers  every  inducement  to 
the  settler. 


TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY 


^Established  by  act  December  18,  1832.  Takes  its  name 
from  'the  Tallapoosa  river,  which  liows  through  the  county. 
Lies  in  the  east  centre  of  the  State,  near  the  Georgia  line. 
Area,  705  square  miles;-  metamorphic,  all;  woodland,  all. 
Surface,  hill  and  valley.  Soils,  tlie  gray  soil,  timbered  with 
oaks,  hickory,  poplar,  ash,  etc.,  which  makes  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  county,  and  varies  in  fertility 
Avith  the  varying  quality  of  the  subsoil,  which  is  sometimes  a 
red  clay  and  sometimes  sand  or  gravel;  the  red  soils,  timbered 
with  oaks,  hickory  and  pine,  and  which  make  about  one-third  of 


See  pa^e>  JOl-^lO  lor  rte^rriptions  of  tber-e  institutions. 
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the  cnltiviitecl  lands  of  the  county,  and  the  soils  of  the  bottom 
lands,  which  are  somewhat  heavy  and  of  colors  and  composi- 
tions varying  with  the  uplands  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  red  soils  are  more  widely  spread  over  the  southern  half 
of  the  county,  and  are  more  suitable  to  grains,  while  the  gray 
soils  are  best  suited  to  cotton.  The  Tallapoosa  river  flows 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  county  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  but  is  not  navigable.  This  river,  with  its  three 
principal  tributaries  on  the  east — Sandy,  Blue  and  Sauga- 
hatchee  creeks — receives  all  the  drainage  of  the  county.  Very 
valuable  water  powers  exist  in  the  county.  Population,  white; 
16,854  ;  colored,  S,GOG  ;  total,  25,400.  County  seat,  Dadeville, 
population,  S7:].  xVcres  in  county,  487,154.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  county  in  1891,  real,  ^1,304,123.00 ;  personal, 
61,251,570.00;  total,  6^2,015,093.00.^  County  debt,  825,000.00. 
Total  tax  rate,  7^-  mills.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Sa- 
vannah ct  Western,  34.30.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles.  Western 
Union,  35.30.  Newspapers,  JVew  Era,  weekly,  Dadeville,  Dis- 
patch, weekly,  Alexander  City.  Bank,  1,  Dadeville.  Chief 
crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  53,119; 
bales,  20,337  ;  value,  6964,099.00  ;  corn,  acres,  40,899  ;  bushels, 
562,96)  ;  oats,  acres,  10,056;  bushels,  76,549;  wheat,  acres, 
1,667  ;  bushels,  8,426.  Gold  and  silver  and  several  other  valu- 
able minerals  are  found  in  the  county.  Lands,  62.50  to  615.00 
an  acre.  Government  land  in  county,  580  acres.  Water, 
health  and  climate  of  the  county  of  the  very  best  in  the  State, 
and  social,  religious  and  school  advantages  excellent. 


TUSK.ALOOSA  COUNTY.^ 


P2stablished  by  act  February  7,  IS  18.  Takes  its  name  from 
the  Tuskaloosa  or  Black  Warrior  river  that  flows  through  the 
county.  Lies  in  western  and  central  portion  of  the  State. 
Area,  1,346  square  miles;  gravelly  }nne  hills,  400;  coal  meas- 
ures, 946.  Surface  generally  broken  and  hilly.  Soils  of  the 
coal  measures  are  mostly  sandy  and  seldom  very  fertile.     Tlie 


»  TJu!  word  Tu-k.iIo(iv;i  H  hl.cllf-a  oithor  withafcnrac,  aiul  is  iroiii  two  Iinli.in 
wfis^l>,  tusf:a,  warrior,  aiul  I'oosec,  black. 
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uplands  bring  tolerably  fair  crojis.  A  large  area  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  count}-  is  thinly  settled,  but  the  woods  are 
well  stocked  with  deer  and  other  game,  which  find  excellent 
pasture  in  the  grasses  and  leguminous  plants  which  there 
abound.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  county  have  a  reddish 
loamy  soil  and  red  subsoil,  and  are  the  best  farming  lands  in 
the  county.  Prevailing  timber,  oaks,  hickories,  pines,  beech, 
sweet  gum,  poplar,  elm,  cottonwood,  etc.  The  Tuskaloosa  or 
Black  Warrior  river,  which  flows  in  general  southwest  through 
the  centre  of  the  county,  receives  nearly  all  the  drainage  of 
the  county,  and  the  Sipsey  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Tombigbee 
river,  drains  the  Jiorthwestern  corner.  North  river,  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Warrior,  is  also  in  this  county. 
I'opulation,  white,  18,'213 ;  colored,  l'J,138  ;  all  others,  1  ;  total, 
30,o5'2.  County  seat,  Tuskaloosa  ;  population,  4,215.  Acres 
in  county,  81 5. SOT.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  county  in 
1891,  real,  >=2,8G7,519.00  ;  i^ersonal,  $2,631,535.00  ;  total,  -x5,499,- 
044.00.  Xo  county  debt.  Total  tax  rate.  State,  county  and 
soldiers,  9  mills.  Railroads  in  county,  miles  of  main  track, 
Alabama  Great  Southern,  41.28 ;  Birmingham  Mineral,  21.02. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Western  Union,  30.  Newspapers, 
Gazette  and  Times,  Tuskaloosa.  Banks,  3,  Tuskaloosa.  Chief 
crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  fruits,  etc.  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  39,437;  bales,  13,008; 
value,  ><G1S, 110.00;  corn,  acres,  37,040  ;  bushels,  550,186;  oats, 
acres,  7,<"j0  ;  bushels,  61,762;  wheat,  acres,  13;  bushels,  88. 
Excellent  coal  is  found  in  the  county,  and  very  valuable  water 
powers.  Lands,  -^2.00  to  -825.U0  an  acre.  Government  land 
in  county,  60,240  acres.  County  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the 
State^  the  city  of  Tuskaloosa  having  been  once  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  in  that  city  are  located  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, the 'Alabama  Insane  Hospital  and  several  female  colleges 
of  high  standing.*  P'or  health,  climate,  water,  scliools, 
churches  and  social  advantages  this  county  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  county  in  the  State,  and,  by  reason  of  its  many  advan- 
tages, is  attracting  considerable  attention. 

*  For  dcscriptinn*  of  these  State  in-tituiion*  and  colleues,  see  pa^es  1S5-103.  217- 
22->,  and  L'44,  n)ite. 
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WALKER  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  20,  18-24.  Territory  taken 
frotu  Tuskaloosa  and  .Marion  counties.  Named  for  Honorable 
John  W.  Walker,  of  Madison  county,  Alabama.  Lies  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State.  Area,  824  square  miles ;  all 
coal  measures  ;  woodland,  all.  Surface  generally  hilly  and 
broken.  Soils,  like  the  soils  of  all  the.  coal  measures  of  the 
State,  rather  sandy  and  not  very  fertile ;  yet  there  are  many 
areas  of  very  good  farming  land,  especially  in  the  bottoms  and 
lowlands  of  the  various  streams.  Near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  county  the  two  forks  of  the  Warrior  river,  known  as 
the  Locust  and  the  Mulberry  forks,  come  together,  forming  the 
main  river.  Population,  white,  14,409 ;  colored,  1,G69;  total, 
16,078.  County  seat,  Jasper;  population,  780.  Acres  in 
county,  825,040.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  county  in  1891, 
real,  -^2,1 70,289.00  ;  personal,  -^2,290,437.00  ;  total,  84,400,720.00. 
Railroads,  miles  main  track,  Birmingham,  Sheffield  &  Tennes- 
see River,  28.10  ;  Georgia  Pacitic,  oS.GO  ;  Kansas  City,  Memphis 
&  Birmingham,  45.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Western  LTnion 
Telegraph  Company,  88.00.  Newspapers,  Mountain  JUar/le,' 
weekly,  and //eac/Z?'^/*^  weekly,  Jasper.  Bank,  1,  Jasper.  Chief 
crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  orchard  fruits,  etc. 
Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  9,400;  bales,  3,211; 
value,  8140,125.00;  corn,  acres,  25,109  ;  bushels,  309,450;  oats, 
acres,  4,524  ;  bushels,  38,551.  County  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
State  in  its  deposits  of  valuable  coal ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  almost 
unbroken  coal  field.  Farming  lands,  82.50  to  810.00  an  acre, 
Government  land  iii  county,  ll,20ii  acres.  The  climate  and 
health  of  county  are  excellent,  and  the  church  and  school 
facilities'are  good,  especially  in  the  towns  and  villages. 


WASHINGTON    COUNTY. 
/  

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  was 
established  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi 
Territory,  dated  June  4,  isiii).  Out  of  its  original  domain, 
sixteen  counties  in  Mississippi  and  twenty-nine  in  Alabama 
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have  since  been  formed,  wholly  or  in  part.  Named  for  General 
George  Washington,  liist  President  of  the  United  States.  Lies 
in  southwestern  Alabama,  north  of  Mobile  county,  and  on  the 
Mississippi  line.  Area,  ],0r)0  square  miles;  undulating  pine 
lands,  8U0;  lime  hills  and  shell  prairie  lands,  150  ;  pine  hills, 
100.  Principal  soil  varieties,  first,  upland  sandy  soil,  of  gray 
to  yellowish  colors,  covering  over  two-thirds  of  the  county, 
and  timbered  chiefly  witli  long  leaf  pine  and  blackjack  ;  second, 
river  bottoms,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  townships  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  timbered  with  white 
oak,  ash,  cottonwood,  hickory,  sweet  gum,  etc.,  and,  third,  lime 
lands  (black  prairie,  shell  prairie),  occupying  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  tier  of  townships  in  the  county,  and  timbered 
with  cedar,  ash,  hickory,  chestnut,  etc.  The  soils  of  the  coun- 
ty, on  the  whole,  are  fairly  productive,  and  in  portions  of  the 
county  they  are  quite  fertile ;  but  in  the  piny  woods,  which 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  county,  the  lands 
are  thin  and  not  very  fertile.  The  Tombigbee  river  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  county  is  well  watered 
by  several  large  creeks.  Population,  white,  4,710;  colored, 
.3,219;  total,  7,035.  County  seat,  St.  Stephens;  population, 
•  387.  Acres  in  county,  530,150.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in,  county  in  1891,  real,  -^510,551.00  ;  personal,  ??1,009,347.00  ; 
total,  §1,519,898.  Kailroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Mobile  &, 
Birmingham,  •2<).35  ;  Mobile  &  Ohio,  23.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  48.71.  Newspa- 
per, Times,  weekly,  St.  Stephens.  No  county  debt.  Total 
county  tax  rate,  4i  mills-.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes, sugar  cane,  orchard  fruits,  live  stock,  timber,  lumber  and 
naval  stores.  The  yellow  pine  forests  oi  the  county  are  very 
extensive  and  valuable.  Lands,  -^2.00  to  •■>  10.00  an  acre.  Gov- 
ern'ment  land  in  county,  70,500  acres.  Health  and  climate  of 
tlie  county,  like  the  health  and  climate  of  all  the  pine  counties 
of  the  State,  exceptionally  good,  and  church  and  school  facili- 
ties reasonably  good. 
/  ■ 
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WILCOX  COUNTY 


Established  by  act  December  13,  1810.  Territory  taken 
from  Dallas  and  Monroe  counties.  Named  for  Lieutenant 
Jo.seph  M.  Wilcox,  of  the  United  States  army,  a  brave  officer, 
who  was  killed  in  the  county,  by  the  Indians,  in  1S14.  Lies 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  State.  Area,  940  square  miles  ; 
Oak  and  hickory  uplands,  with  long  leaf  pine,  580;  central 
prairie  region,  300,  of  which  200  are  of  the  hills-prairie  char- 
acter and  100  of  rotten  limestone;  flatwoods,  60.  Surface 
generally  uneven,  but  with  considerable  areas  of  level  land. 
Soils  fertile,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  lands  of  the  river 
bottoms  very  productive.  County  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  State.  The  Alabama  river 
flows  througli  the  county,  and  there  are  a  number  of  large 
creeks  in  the  county,  triljutaries  of  that  river.  The  drainage 
of  the  county  is  altogether  by  means  of  the  river  and  its 
tributaries.  Prevailing  timber  of  county,  long  and  short  leaf 
pine,  oaks,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  cypress,  mulberry,  beech,* 
magnolia,  sycamore  and  walnut.  Very  fine  timber  is  found  in 
the  county  and  its  cedar  growth  is  not  surpassed  in  the  State. 
Excellent  cypress  timber  also  exists  in  the  county.  Popula- 
tion, white,  6,648  ;  colored,  "J4,108  ;  total,  30,816.  County  seat, 
Camden;  population,  54.^.  Acres  in  county,  566,333.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  18'Jl,  real,  81,896,645.00  ;  personal, 
81,024,805.00  ;  total,  6=2,921,450.00.  IJailroads  in  county,  miles 
of  main  track,  ^Mobile  ct  Birmingham,  26.50 ;  Pensacola  S: 
Selma,  ,13.25.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Western  L^nion. 
39.76.  Newspapers,  Froyrcss,  weekly,  Xeir  Era,  weekly,  Cam- 
den. County  debt,  -$2,663.00.  Total  county  tax  rate,  5  mills. 
Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  etc.  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1S90)— cotton,  acres,  91,597;  bales,  32,5s2 ; 
^-alue,  81,496,163.00  ;  corn,  acres,  37,075;  bushels,  633,838  ;  oats, 
acres,  3,931 ;  bushels,  46,583.  County  well  adapted  to  orchard 
fruits  and,  owing  to  its  line  native  grasses  and  cane  along  the 
water  courses,  to  the  raising  of  live  stock.  County  well 
watered.     Lands,  82.00  to  825.u0  an  acre.     Government  land 
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in  county,  1,000  acres.  Health  and  climate  good.  Good  schools 
and  cliurches  of  all  the  leading  denominations.  The  schools 
at  Camden,  Snow  Hill.  Pine  Apple  and  Oak  Grove  are  excellent. 


WINSTON  COUNTY 


Established  by  act  February  12,  Is. 50,  under  the  name  of 
'•Hancock,"  in  honor  of  Governor  John  Hancock,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  name  changed,  by  act  of  January  2,  ISoS,  to 
'•  Winston,'"  for  John  Anthony  Winston.  Governor  of  Alabama 
from  1S53  to  1S57.  Lies  in  the  nortliwestern  portion  of  the 
State.  Area,  030  square  miles;  all  coal  measures;  all  wood- 
land. Surface  generally  much  broken.  Soils  sandy  and  not 
generally  very  fertile ;  the  farming  lauds  are  mostly  in  the 
lowlands  and  in  the  creek  bottoms,  where  the  soil  is  of  greater 
depth  and  more  fertile.  Prevailing  timber,  red,  white  and 
black  oaks,  hickory,  short  leaf  pine,  chestnut,  etc.  The  main 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Warrior  and  Tom- 
bigbee  rivers  runs  almost  north  and  south  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  county,  near  its  western  line.  This  (Byler) 
ridge,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  also  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Warrior  from  those  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
flowing  through  Big  Bca-  creek.  The  priricijial  streams  of  the 
county  are  Black  Water  creek  and  the  Sijjsey  fork  of  the  War- 
rior with  its  tributaries.  Clear  creek,  liru-liy  fork  and  Hock 
creek  on  the  east  side  of  Byler  ridge,  and,  o.i  the  west  side,  the 
sources  of  the  Buttahatchie  and  New  rivtM-,  which  flow  into 
the  Tombigbee' river,  and  of  Big  Bear  creclc.  ;•.  tributary  of  the 
Tennessee.  The  rarest  and  most  beautiful  ferns  are  found  in 
the  '•  rock  houses,"  or  overhanging  ledges,  ori  the  ravines  lead- 
ing to  the  water  courses  in  this  county,  and  there  are  beautiful 
rapids  and  waterfalls,  the  Clear  creek  falls  rivalling  in  I'eauty 
many  which,  in  other  })arts  of  the  world,  are  annually  visited 
by  thousands  of  tourists.  Population,  white,  0,520;  colored, 
32;   total,  G,.".o2.      County  seat,  Doulde    Springs.*     Acres  in 


♦  Sm  c;-:V-d  fri'iu  tlie  rciiiarkaMo  si.riim-  \^hi<li  ;--u.-  fr-Mn  the  hiU-iilc 
loi-ality,  ami  whith  are  f.iinou>  f,>r  their  haldiit-s  ati'i  j.urity. 
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county,  iuiproved,  15,*jr)G  ;  unimproved,  141,171 ;  total,  156,427. 
Railroads  in  county,  miles  of  main  track,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field tt  Tennessee  River,  23. "iO.  Newspaper,  Herald.,  weekly, 
Double  Springs.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Crops  in  1S89  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  5,312;  bales, 
1,464  ;  value,  >563,370  ;  corn  acres,  11,9 42  ;  bushels,  140,971 ;  oats, 
acres,  2,105;  bushels,  13,338.  County  produces  excellent  or- 
chard fruits.  County  rich  in  coal  and  iron  ore,  slate,  copper. 
and  granite  building  stone  and  millstone  grit  are  also  found. 
Game  abounds  and  excellent  iish.  Lands,  $2.00  to  $10. du 
per  acre.  Government  lands  in  cuunty,  82,740  acres.  Water 
pure  and  abundant  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Health  and 
climate  equal  to  the  liest  in  the  State.  Educational  facilities 
moderately  good  and  improving,  and  ample  church  advantages 
in  the  towns  and  populated  sections. 


PART   NINTH. 


Skictcuks  of  Some  of  the  Pkixcifal  Cities  and  Towns  oi^ 
Alai!a>ia. 


MOBILE. 


First  of  the  cities  of  Alabama,  in  point  of  population.  Sit- 
uated in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Mobile  river,  immediately  at  the  head  of  Mobile 
bay,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.t  Distant,  by  rail,  179 
miles  southwest  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  141  miles 
east  by  north  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and,  by  water, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Mobile  Point,  where  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  begins.  Established  on  its  present  site  in  ISll.l  Built 
on  a  sandy  plateau  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the- 
sea.  Incorporated,  first,  as  a  city,  December  19, 1S19 ;  last  act 
of  incorporation,  December  10,  issO.  Population,  ol,07(3.  City 
divided  into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
board  of  seven  aldermen,  from  the  city  at  large,  and  a  board 
of  eight  councilmen,  one  from  each  ward,  elected  every  three- 
years,  in  ^Lircb,  and  styled,  together,  "The  Mayor  and  General 
Council."  City  has  a  full  corps  of  city  ollieials,  an  efficient 
poliC;^^  force  and  police  patrol  system,  a  well  equipped  paid  fire 
department  and  lire  alarm  telegraph  system,  and  is  lighted  both 


*  For  a  <lescrii>tion  of  Mobile  county,  iti  wliioh  the  city  of  Moliile  is  situated,  .-I'e- 
l>atre  ni,  ante. 

t  Sti-  note  on  jia^ie  Tj-,  'inte,  for  origin  of  ikiuic. 
i  Set*  \K\i:e  ',^.  tint'-,  :is  to  -ettk'inent  of  MobiU?. 
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by  gas  and  electricity.  City  supplied  with  water  of  the  purest 
quality  and  in  abundance,  by  two  systems  of  water  works. 
Such  is  the  purity  of  the  water  that  it  is  used  for  chemical 
iJurposes  without  distillation.  Cravity  pressure  sufticient  to 
force  water  to  the  top  of  the  highest  Iniildings,  through  hose 
attached  direct  to  the  fire  plugs,  without  the  aid  of  engines. 
City  has  thirty-eight  miles  of  city  and  suburban  street  rail- 
ways, operated  by  steam  and  animal  power,  and  is  now  build- 
ing another  street  railway,  to  be  operated  by  electricity ;  two 
daily  newspapers;  a  weekly  newspaper;  two  theatres  and 
several  large  halls  of  public  amusement;  five  asylums,  three 
protestant  and  two  Catholic ;  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  a  home  for  widowed  women  :  two  large  hospitals,  the  city 
hospital  and  the  United  States  marine  hospital ;  Providence 
infirmary,  in  charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity ;  forty-seven 
churches,  representing  the  leading  denominations  ;  five  banks  ; 
nine  building  and  loan  associations,  principal  office  or  branch  ; 
three  local  fire  insurance  companies ;  a  full  complement  of 
associations,  clubs  and  societies,  and  all  the  other  appointments 
of  an  important  city.  The  commercial  organizations  are  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  cotton  exchange  and  the  commercial 
club.  City  is  the  county  seat  of  Mobile  county.  The  courts 
held  in  the  city  are  :  Federal,  United  States  circuit  and  district 
courts  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama;  State,  circuit 
court,  city  court,  chancery  court  and  probate  court.  City  a 
port  of  entry.  There  are  twenty-seven  schools,  public  and 
private,  in  the  city  and  its  public  schools  are  among  the  best 
in  the  south.  The  Medical  College  of  Alabama  is  located  in 
the  city.  Streets  wide  and  well  laid  cAi  and  lined  with  beauti- 
ful shade  trees.  Flowers  and  flower  gardens  abound.  Climate 
mild  and  equable,  thermometer  seldom  ttxiching  freezing  point 
and  snow  rarely  seen.  Health  cotnpares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  healthiest  cities  of  the  Union.  Tlie  shell  road,  for  which 
the  city  is  celebrated,  winds  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
bay  to  the  south  for  about  seven  miles,  and  is  a  beautiful  and 
exhilerating  drive.  Frascati  garden,  on  this  road,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Z^Iobile,  immediately  fronting  the  bay  and 
fanned  by  its  bieezes,  is  the  famous  pleasure  resort  of  the 
people  of  th'j  city.  The  suburban  resorts  of  Mobile  are  Spring 
Hill,  six  miles  west;  Citronelle,  on  the  Mobile  .*.-  Ohio  railroad, 
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thirty-three  miles  north,  and  Point  Clear  and  otlier  waterin^^ 
places  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  bay,  reached  by  daily 
steamers.     It  was  in  ^lobile  that  those  mystic  societies  orig- 
inated,, whose  annual  street  parades  and  balls  on  new  year's 
eve  and  mardi  gras  attract  so  many  visitors  and  have  made 
the  city  famous.     Four  lines  of  railway  radiate  from  Mobile— 
the   Mobile   &-   Ohio,  the   Louisville  ct  Nashville   (:\Iobile  c^- 
Montgomery  and  Xew  Orleans  i.t  Mobile  divisions),  and  the 
]\Iobile  &  Birmingham  (part  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
tt  Georgia  railway  system).*     The  city  has  an  extensive  and 
well  improved  river  front,  and  into  the  broad  and  deep  Mobile 
river,  which  flows  by  its  wharves  and  empties  into  Mobile  bay, 
are  gathered  the  waters  of  eight  other  rivers,  with  an  aggre- 
gate navigability  of  l,olO  miles.    Steamboats  of  large  capacity, 
and  carrying  both   freight  and  passengers,  ply  the  most  of 
these  rivers  regularly,  going,  through  the  entire  winter  and 
early  spring,  as  high  as  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  on  the  Coosa, 
367  miles;    Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  on  the  Little  Tombigbee, 
about  -iOO  miles,  and  Tuskaloosa,  Alabama,  on  the  Black  War- 
rior, about -413  miles  from  Mobile.     The  Plant  steamship  line 
from  IMobile  was  established   in   ISSH  by  the  Plant  system, 
which  controls  other  steamship  lines  and  nearly  all  the  rail- 
roads  in   south   Florida.      The<,^steamers   of    this  line  make 
weekly  trips  between  Mobile  and  Port  Tampa,  connecting  at 
the  latter  port  witli  the  same  line  of  steamers  for  Key  West, 
Havana  and  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  steamers  from  the  Manatee 
river.     The  steamers  of  this  system  also  connect  at  Havana 
with  steamers  for  Mexico  and  Cential  and  South  American 
ports.     Besides  the  Plant  steamship  line  to  Tampa,  Mobile  has 
-direct  water  communication  with  Xew  York,  both  by  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels.    Mobile  is  the  only  seaport  of  Alabama, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  ship  channel, 
twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  which  has  been  dredged  by  the 
general  government  to  a  present  depth  of  twenty-three  feet. 
The  work  of  widening  and  deepening  this  channel  is  lieing 
actively  carried  on  by  the  general  government.    The  commerce 
of  Mobile,  while  not  so  large  as  the  city's  tine  geographical 
situation   and   exceptional   means   of    communication    would 
warrant,  is  still  very  considerable.     The  city's  general  trade 


For  ile>crii'tioii  of  those  several  railroads,  see  imst.  The  KailroatN  of  Alali; 
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statistics  for  the  year  closing  August  31, 1S92,  were  as  follows  : 
Cotton  receipts,  bales,  ii87,971  ;  value,  810,007, S5'J.(iO ;  receipts 
of  naval  stores,  value,  *535,(;99.00  ;  imports  of  foreign  goods, 
value,-  '$165,784.00  ;  value  of  domestic  exports  to  foreign  ports, 
-82,841,914;  exports  of  lunilier.  r.l,u9S.^95  feet;  of  timber, 
5,072,088  cubic  feet;  of  shingles,  175,0u0,000;  trade  in  fish 
and  oysters,  value,  8207,000. Ou.  TJie  shipments  of  early  veg- 
etables for  that  year  were:  Cabbages,  crates,  110,387  ;  value, 
8137,983.00  ;  potatoes,  barrels,  58,433  ;  value,  887,049.00  ;  beans, 
boxes,  24,845  ;  value,  818,633.00  ;  tomatoes,  boxes,  1,825  ;  value, 
81,825.00;  various  boxes,  etc.,  1,303;  value,  82,500.00.  The 
entiances  and  cleai-ances  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
v/ere  :  Vessels  arrived,  375  ;  tons.  232,325  ;  cleared,  377  ;  tons, 
232,747.  Owing  to  the  light  and  productive  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  advanced  seasons  and  the  absence  of  cold  and  frost,  the 
raising  and  shipping  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables  from  Mo- 
bile and  vicinity  to  northern  markets  is  a  profitable  business. 
This  industry  has  grown  rapidly  ^^•ithin  a  few  years  past, 
until  it  has  assumed  very  large  proportions.  The  canning  of 
these  fruits  and  vegetables  also  offers  inducements  to  capital 
and  labor,  as  does  also  the  canning  of  oysters,  which  are  here 
found  in  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Mobile  is  also 
noted  for  its  excellent  fish  market.  Game,  too,  abounds  in 
certain  seasons.  The  valuation  of  the  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, in  jNIobile,  as  assessed  for  taxes  for  the  year  1891,  was 
814,000,000.0(».  The  annual  tax  rate  for  the  purposes  of  the 
city  government  is  limited  to  6  mills.  The  following  are  the 
distances  by  water  from  Mobile  to  the  points  named :  To  Jlat- 
amoras,  700  miles';  Tampico,  !:>50  miles;  Vera  Cruz,  950  miles; 
Yucatan,  700  miles:  Havana,  575  miles;  Kingston,  1,200  miles; 
Aspinwall,  1,550  miles;  Greytown,  1,250  miles. 


BlR.Wl.NGHAM. 


Situated  in,  and  the  county  seat  of,  Jerterson  county,*  about 
fifty  miles  northward  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  near  the 
middle  of  its  mineral  region.     Founded  in  1871  by  the  Klyton 
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Land  Company.  Xaniecl  for  the  English  city  Hirniinghani. 
First  sale  of  lots  in  June,  1^71,  at  which  time  the  site  was  an 
old  liekl.t  PopuLition  in  1890,  •J(3,17s,as  against  8,<iS6  in  1«80. 
Incorporated,  first,  as  a  city,  December  19,  1871  ;  last  act  of 
mcorporation,  December  12, 1890,  City  divided  into  five  wards 
and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  ten  aldermen,  two  from  each 
ward;  has  au  efficient  paid  fire  department;  an  electric  fire 
alarm  telegraph  system;  a  strong  and  efficient  police  force, 
with  patrol  system  ;  is  well  lighted  with  both  electricity  and 
gas,  and  laid  off  with  broad,  straight  streets,  running  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  and  paved  with  granite  or  macadam- 
ized. Water  supply  drawn  from  the  Cahaba  river,  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  and  is  aljundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  City 
has  many  handsome  public  buildings  and  private  residences, 
and  among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  county  court 
house,  built  at  a  cost  of  >;oOO,000.(H.i  ;  the  United  Status  court 
house,  which,  when  completed,  will  cost  §3")0,000.00 ;  "the 
.Morris"  block,  probably  the  most  tasteful  business  block  in 
the  South,, built  by  the  late  Josiah  Morris,  the  eminent  banker 
of  Montgomery  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Birmingham,  at  a 
cost  of  .s350,(i(>0.00 ;  the  Caldwell  House,  one  of  the  largest, 
handsomest  and  best  appointed  hotels  south  of  Washington 
city,  and  the  union  passenger  depot,  in  or  from  which  more 
than  fifty  passenger  trains  arrive  or  depart  daily.  The  city 
has  two  daily  and  eight  weekly  newspapers,  thirteen  banks, 
several  fine  hotels,  a  handsome  opera  house,  three  electric 
light  companies,  several  beautiful  parks,  and  a  complete  tele- 
phone system  extending  over  the  entire  district.  Seven  dummy 
lines,  six  electric  railways  and  several  horse  car  lines,  with  an 
aggregate  of  over  one  hundred  miles  of  track,  connect  the 
city  with  its  suburbs  and  neighboring  towns.  There  are 
forty-seven  churches  in  Birmingham  and  three  others  build- 
ing. The  Young  ]Men's  Christian  Association  also  have  a 
building,  and  the  United  Charities  sujiport  a  large  infirmary. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict  conduct  a  parochial  school  of  2.')0 
studerds,  and  the  members  of  the  Baptist  chureli  support 
Howard    College,    107    students,   at    East    Lake.      There   are 


t  In  1S.N3  the  laud  couipany  dfolareil  its  tirst  diviiliiul,  and  .-iiice  that  date  it  luw 
paid  in  dividends  nn  its  capital  stock  of  iJOo.OOO.OO,  more  than  S3,500,000.00,  and  tbe 
present  assets  of  the  company  are  esUiuated  t<»  lie  worth  not  less  than  $10,000,000.00. 
23 
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several  other  well  patronized  private  schools.  The  public 
schools  of  Birmingham  occupy  seven  comfortable  and  well 
ventilated  buildings  and  employ  sixty-nine  teachers,  and  the 
cily  has  invested  upward  of  -soOO,OOi).00  in  its  public  schools. 
The  city  joins  the  county  in  the  support  of  the  charity  hospi- 
tal; a  modern  institution,  capable  of  accommodating  oUU 
patients.  The  courts  of  tlie  city  are :  Federal,  United  States 
circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
noithern  district  of  Alabama;  State,  circuit,  city,  criminal 
chancery  and  probate  courts.  Six  great  .railway  systems 
reach  Birmingham,*  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  division  of  the  Queen  &:  Crescent  system,  the 
Georgia  Pacific  division  of  the  Richmond  ct  Danville  system, 
the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birming- 
ham, and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  >k  Georgia  (Blocton 
branch).  ■  The  Birmingham  Mineral  road,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Louisville  ct  Nashville,  has  eighty-five  miles  of  finished 
track  running  southwest  from  the  city  and  fifty  miles  of  fin- 
ished track  north  and  east  of  the  city,  and  opens  up  one  of  the 
'best  mineral  regions  in  the  world.  Birmingham  lies  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  mineral  belt.  The  great  Warrior  coal  field 
reaches  her  corporate  limits  on  the  northwest  and  extends  for 
miles  in  either  direction  ;**  P^ed  mountain,  a  ridge  of  iron  ore, 
touches  the  southeastern  limit,  and  lies  in  a  line  parallel  with, 
ank  at  no  point  over  eight  miles  distant  from,  the  coal ;  t  Flint 
ridge  and  other  small  ridges  lie  between  the  coal  and  iron  and 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fluxing  limestone.  The 
development  of  this  coal  and  iron  has  kept  pace  with  the 
building  of  railroads,  and  the  city  is  the  centre  of  the  coal 
mining  and  iron  producing  section  of  the  State. +  Successful 
production  of  coal  and  iron,  and  an  advantageous  geographical 
position,  has  given  Birmingh:\m  an  almost  unique  equipment 
for  miscellaneous  manufactures,  of  which  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber in  the  city.  Climate  mild  and  pleasant.  Health  excellent. 
Elevation   above   the  gulf   at  Mobile,  596  feet.     City  has  a 


*  For  (lesiriiitinnr,  of  these  several  ^ysrelllS,  see  po^t,  "The  Railroads  of  Ala 
l.aiua." 

••  For  a  .lescription  of  this  cal  liehl,  see  pout,  "  Tlie  Coal  of  Alabama." 

t  See  post,  "  The  Iron  >>f  Alabama,"  for  a  full  ileserii.tioii  of  Keil  mouutain. 

t  Fit  names  aii.l  ilfs.rii.timi  of  those  coal  mines  an<l  iron  in.histries,  ^ee,  p'o-i 
'■  Coal  Mines  of  Alaliania  •"  and  "  Iron  Works  of  Alabama." 
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number  of  uttractive  suburban  resorts,  easily  accessible  by- 
railroads  or  steam  dummy  lines.  Among  these  tnay  be  men- 
tioned Lakeview,  'v\ith  its  beautiful  park,  drives,  lake  and 
hotel ;  East  Lake,  ^vith  its  pretty  grounds  and  placid  lake,  the 
site  of  Howard  College  and  the  East  Lake  Atheneum ;  North 
Birmingham  park,  witli  its  beautiful  walks,  and  Red  Mountain 
park,  on  top  of  Red  mountain.  Assessed  value  of  real  estate 
in  the  city  in  1891,  ■!=  1.3,059,000.00.  Total  assessed  values  in 
Jefferson  county  in  1S91,  >;4 1,008,106.00.  City  tax  rate,  50 
cents  on  each  -^100.00. 


MONTGOMERY. 


Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama  and  county  seat  of 
Montgomery  county,*  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  .Alabama  river,  179  miles  by  rail,  and 
about -400  miles  by  river,  northeast  of  the  city  of  Mobile.f 
About  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city,  the  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa rivers  unite  and  form  the  Alabama  river.  The  site  of  the 
city  is  a  steep,  wide  bluff,  running  back  from  the  river,  and 
was  known. to  the  modern  Indians  of  that  vichiity  as  Chunna- 
nugga  Cfiatti/,  o?*  "High  Red  Bluff."  Incorporated,  first,  Decem- 
ber 3, 1819,  and,  again,  December  '23,  1837.  Xamed  for  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1775.  Became  the  capital  of  the  State  hi  1846,  and  was 
the  first  capital  of  tlie  Confederate  States,  whose  government 
was  organized  in  the  city  in  1861.  Jetl'erson  Davis,  first  Presi- 
dent, and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,first  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  were 'inaugurated  in  ."Montgomery,  on  the  steps 
of  the  State  capitol,  February  18,  IS'JI.  City  has  a  sandy  soil, 
with  a  clay  foundation,  and  fine  natural  drainage.  Population 
in  1890,  •21,883,  against  16,713,  in  is^u.  City  divided  into  six 
wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  city  council,  composed  of 
twelve  aldermen,  two  from  each  ward,  elected,  mayor  and 
aldermen,  every  two  years,  in  May ;  has  a  full  corps  of  subor- 


•  P"or  (lescrii>tioii  of  M'iiu;;<iiiiery  county,  see  pajje  318.  an't-. 

t  Tlif  first  stifambiKit  to  n-ceiul  the  Aliibauia  ri\eras  hiu'li  a*  Mout;_'oiiiery  fruiii 


Mobile  was  the  Harriet,  in  l-.'l,  which  iiiaiie  the  triip  in  ten  d. 
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dinate  city  officials ;  complete  system  of  undergTouiid  sewers, 
built  on  the  Waring;  plan  ;  wide  and  regularly  laid  out  streets, 
which  are  well  shaded,  and  paved  with  belgian  blocks  or  flint 
chert  and  lighted  with  electric  lights  ;  street  railways  operated 
by  animal  power;  an  etfective  police  force  and  tire  department 
and  fire  alarm  telegraph  system.  Water  supply,  obtained  from 
five  large  artesian  wells,  which  flow  into  three  reservoirs,  of 
4,0(1(3,000  gallons  capacity,  and  from  which  the  water  is 
pumped  to  a  stand  pipe,  is  abundant  and  of  superior  quality. 
City  has  two  daily  newspapers,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
several  other  papers  and  journals,  religious  or  otherwise;  two 
large  and  several  smaller  hotels,  two  theatres  and  several 
large  public  halls,  six  banks  and  banking  institutions,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  manufacturing  industries;  churches  of 
all  the  leading  christian  denominations  ;  excellent  public  and 
private  schools,-and  all  the  other  adjuncts  of  a  growing  and 
prosperous  city.  City  noted  for  its  many  handsome  private 
residences,  abounding  in  shade  trees  and  flowers.  The  rail- 
roads entering  the  city  are  the  Louisville  ct  Nashville  (Mobile 
&  Montgomery  and  South  it  North  Alabama  divisions).  West- 
ern of  Alabama  (Montgomery  and  Selma  divisions).  Central 
of  Georgia  (Montgomery  Sc  Eufaula  division),  Alabama  Mid- 
land, ancl' Savannah,  Americus  &  Montgomery.*  Montgom- 
ery, by  reason  of  its  situation  on  the  Alabama  river,  enjoys 
exceptional  water  transportation  facilities.  The  city's  geo- 
graphical location  for  trade  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
interior  city  in  the  south.  Within  a  mile  of  its  corporate 
limits  begin  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  the  State,  on  the  south 
and  southeast,  Avhile  on  the  east  and  Avest  are  lands  of  great 
fertility.  It  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cotton  producing 
section  of  Alabama,  and  etiui-distant  from  the  yellow  pine 
district  of  the  State,  on  the  south,  and  its  iron  and  coal  dis- 
tricts, on  the  north.  The  city  has  a  number  of  large  and 
handsome  buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
State  capitol,  the  county  court  house,  the  United  States  }>ost- 
office  building,  the  Moses  block.  Temple  building,  and  the 
Exchange  and  Windsor  hotels.  The  courts  of  the  city  are  : 
Federal,  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the 
middle  district   of   Alabama;    State,    supreme,   circuit,   city, 


For  iU->rriiition,<  of  all  thi-.-^e  ruilroaaj,  sf.>  7-o.s^  "Tlie  Kailru.uis  of  Alal); 
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chancery  and  prol'ate  courts.  '  The  land  office  of  the  land 
district  of  ^lontgouiery  is  located  in  the  city,  and  the  office  of 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the  United  States.  Ilealtli 
of  city  excellent  and  climate  good.  Elevation  above  the  sea, 
16*2  feet.  The  principal  trade  of  Montgomery  is  in  cotton, 
and  the  cotton  receipts  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as 
follows:  l>iS7-88,  107,507  bales;  1888-89,  107,106;  1889-90, 
145,045;  1890-91,  15-2,431  ;  1891-92,  lb.5,417.  Assessed  value 
of  real  property  in  city  in  1891,^7,313,320.00;  personal  prop- 
erty, -5=3,501,022.00;  total,  §10,814,042.00.  Total  city  tax  rate, 
*1.12A  on  each  §100.00. 


"  ;  ANNISTON.  ■      • 

Alnniston  is  situated  in  Calhoun  county ,=*  Alabama,  and  is 
distant,  by  rail,  133  miles  northeast  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  sixty-three  miles  east  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Founded 
in  18*3  by  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company,  which  owned  all  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  present  city  until  1883, 
■when  the  town  was  opened  to  the  public.  First  act  of  incor- 
/poration,  February  4,  1879  ;  last  act,  February  23,  1889. 
Population  in  1890,9,998;  in  1880,  942.  City  divided  into 
four  wards  and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  eight  councilmen — 
two  councilmen  from  each  ward.  Streets  carefullj^  laid  off, 
well  constructed,  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electi'icity.  City  has 
an  effective  police  force ;  tire  department ;  fire  alarm  telegraph  ; 
street  railway  ;  water  v.^orks  that  afford  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  of  the  very  V>esr  quality,  drawn  from  mountain  springs, 
clear  and  cold  ;  more  than  twelve  miles  of  sanitary  sewers,  of 
most  approved  pattern,  and  all  other  appointments  of  a  first 
class  city  with  its  population.  City  has  excellent  public  and 
private  schools.  Among  the  latter  may  l)e  mentioned  the 
Noble  Institute  for  Boys  and  the  Noble  Institute  for*  Girls, 
hotl;  superior  schools,  with  school  buildings  built  of  stone  and 
brick.  For  beauty  of  location  and  salubrity  of  climate,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  eligible  site  for  a  city. 
Amiiston  has  many  fine  public  and  private  buildings.  Tiu- 
'•Anniston  Inn,"  a  wooden  building  and  a  graceful  specimen 


•K-.r  il'^-(  rijition  of  tlii>  county,  see  pagu 
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of  Queen  Anne  arcbitecture,  equipped  with  all  modern  im- 
provements, has  been  pronounced  the  most  complete  hotel  in 
Alabama.  There  are  in  the  city  other  well  appointed  hotels 
of  attractive  appearance.  The  office  building  of  the  Anniston 
City  Land  Company  is  a  large  and  imposing  structure,  and 
many  of  the  city's  business  houses  are  of  a  character  seldom 
seen  outside  of  the  largest  cities.  The  Louisville  &  Xashville 
Railroad  Company's  passenger  depot  (used  as  a  union  depot) 
is  built  of  stone,  with  interior  finish  of  highly  polished  solid 
wood.  In  churches,  Anniston  is  without  a  rival  in  the  State 
and  is  tl  e  wonder  of  strangers.  Several  of  these  sacred  edi- 
fices are  built  of  stone  and  are  very  costly  and  beautiful.  One 
of  the  heaviest  chimes  of  bells  in  the  United  States  hangs  in 
the  massive  tower  of  the  church  of  Saint  Michael  and  All 
Angels.  Three  great  railway  systems  reach  Anniston:*  The 
Kichmond  &  .Danville  (Georgia  Pacific  division) ;  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  it  Georgia  (Selma,  Rome  it  Dalton  divis- 
ion and  the  Louisville  it  Xashville  (Alabama  Mineral  division), 
which  put  the  city  in  direct  communication  with  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  City  has  five  banks,  witli  an 
aggregate  capital  of  *!SOU,000.00,  and  two  daily  newspapers 
and  several  other  papers  and  journals.  The  city  is  located 
upon  immense  deposits  of  the  best  iron  ore,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  inexhaustible  supplies  of  limestone,  coal  and 
timber,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  from  a  manufacturing- 
standpoint.  The  first  iron  furnace  operated  in  Alal)ama  was 
situated  only  a  few  miles  from  Anniston,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Oxford  furnace,  destroyed  liy  raiders  during  the  war,  is 
within  the  city's  corporate  limits.  The  highcsL  grade  of  iron 
manufactured  in  Alabama  today  comes  from  what  is  known 
as  the  Anniston  district.  Anniston  receives  annually  al)Out 
65,000  bales  of  cotton  ;  its  trade  in  general  merchandise  is 
very  considerable  and  its  manufacturing  interests  very  large. 
Here  are  located  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company's  four  large 
iron  furnaces,  capital  stock,  ^0,000,000.0(1  ;  the  Anniston  Man- 
ufacturing Company's  large  cotton  mill,  with  11, Too  si)indles 
and  oiiO  looms  and  capital  stock  of  ^•J5O,0oo.O0 ;  the  United 
States  Rolling  Stock  Company's  extensive  \\"orks,  capital 
stock,  ¥3,000,000,00 ;  pipe  works;  extensive  car  wheel  works; 

*  For  descriptions  of  tlll■:^e  iailro:i<ls,  m'c  iiost,  "Tlie  Raiiicia>lMif  Aliiliain.i." 
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machine  works;  gas  works;  boiler  and  sheet  iron  works: 
compress  and  warehouse;  foundry;  rolling  mill;  two  ice 
factories  ;  two  planing-  mills,  and  a  number  of  other  industries, 
with  capital  stocks  aggregating  a  large  amount.  The  city  has 
an  elevation  of  about  sim  feet  above  sea  level;  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Blue  mountain,  ar,d  has  most  perfect  natural  drain- 
age. Picturesque  slopes  present  inviting  building  sites,  and 
the  healthfulness  of  the  city  is  excellent.  The  winters  are 
mild  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  never  extreme. 


HUNTSVILLE. 


Lying  in  the  beautiful,  salubrious  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  in  Alabama,  which  is  formed  by  the  southern- 
most spurs  of  the  Cuml)erland  mountains;  eighteen  miles 
south  of  the  northern  boundai-y  of  the  State,  and  about  ten 
miles  north  of  the  river,  is  Huntsville,  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive cities  of  the  State.  It  has  an  elevation  of  61  "2  feet  above 
tide  water  at  Mobile,  and  is  in  latitude  34°  W  44".  Xestling 
among  the  hills  and  mountains  of  that  high  region,  the  city  is 
noted  for  its  picturesque  natural  beauty  and  attractiveness,  no 
less  than  for  the  historic  incidents  which  have  transpired 
within  its  limits;  while  in  massiveness  and  stability  of  struc- 
ture, it  compares  favorably  with  any  city  of  its  size  in  tlie 
union.  It  was  settled  in  ISOT,  by  John  Hunt,  an  East  Tennes- 
sean,  and  the  tide  of  immigration,  which  set  in  immediately, 
was  rapid.  The  original  settlers  of  fluntsville  were,  princi- 
pally, from  Tennessee,  Xorth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  with 
some  from  Georgia.  Notwithstanding  Hunt  was  the  founder, 
the  first  name  given  the  new  settlement  was  "Twickenham."' 
In  1811  the  name  was  changed  to  Ifuntsville,  in  honor  of  its 
founder.  The  (otoi  of  Huntsville  wns  incorporated  in  1811. 
'I'he  soil  of  the  valley  in  which  Huntsville  is  located  is  a  rich 
chocolate  colored  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  pure  red  clay — very 
fertile,  and  producing  large  and  varied  crops  of  cotton,  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  clover,  millet,  timothy,  blue  grass  and 
M'ed  top  and  orchard  grass,  etc. — while  the  geological  forma- 
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tions  underlying-  it  belong  to  the  sub-carboniferous  groups  of 
limestone.  The  health  of  Huntsville  is  excellent,  while  its 
elevated  location  and  mountain  surroundings  free  it  from  the 
enervating  heats  of  some  parts  of  the  lower  countrj-.  The 
mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  57^  F'aienheit — heat 
in  summer,  74";  cold  in  winter,  40''.  In  the  reported  opinion 
of  the  war  department,  Huntsville,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
is  said  to  be  the  best  military  post  in  the  United  States. 
Within  half  a  mile,  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  its  summit 
reached  by  a  railroad  from  the  city,  rises,  to  the  height  of 
1,040  f-^et  above  the  ]ilain,  a  mountainous  elevation,  known  as 
Monte  Sauo,  a  cool  refuge  during  tlie  summer  months,  with  a 
climate  closely  resembling  that  of  the  northern  portion  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  valley  of  the  Fi'ench  Broad.  The  city 
is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  its  corporate  limits  extend- 
ing three  fourths  of  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  court  house, 
as  the  centre  of  the  squai'e.  The  general  structure  of  its 
public  buildings  is  of  a  character  for  durability  and  elegance 
seldom  seen  in  a  city  no  larger,  while  its  church  edifices  are 
very  handsome  and  costly.  The  character  of  its  private  resi- 
dences is  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  pubhc  buildings.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  broad,  well  graded,  solidly  and  smoothly 
inacaclamized,  and  almost  exempt  from  mud  and  dust,  with 
superior  drainage.  Among  the  many  natural  advantages  of 
Huntsville,  may  be  mentioned  the  large  and  famous  limestone 
spring,  known  as  "  The  Big  Spring,"  which  issues  from  under 
a  rocky  blutf,  seventy-five  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
the  public  square.  The  spring  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  States — so  large  that,  in  times  past,  the  stream  flowing 
from  it  was  utilized  to  float,  to  the  Tennessee  river,  boats  with 
a  capacity  of  fifty  bales  of  cotton.  Its  water,  which  is  clear, 
cold,  only  moderately  hard,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  forced, 
partly  by  steam,  but  mainly  by  its  own  power,  to  a  restrvoir, 
which  supplies  the  city.  A  system  of  sewers,  water  works, 
an  electric  light  factory,  a  gas  factory  and  an  ice  factory,  fur- 
nish to  Huntsville  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  demanded  in 
this  day.  The  educational  advantages  of  Huntsville  are  fine, 
for  here  are  located  the  Huntsville  Female  College  and  a 
number  of  other  excellent  schools.  The  State  Colored  Normal 
ancrindustrial  School  is  also  located  at  Huntsville.     Hunts- 
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ville  has  two  newspapers  and  two  banks.  It  is  the  county 
seat  of  Madison  county.*  The-  population  of  the  city  in  isi'O 
was  7,(i95,  against  4,977  in  18S0.  Huntsville  has  probably 
given  to  the  State  more  illustrious  names  than  any  other  city 
within  its  borders,  and  is  indellibly  connected  with  its  history. 
It  was  in  Huntsville  that  the  convention  met,  in  lylO,  which 
gave  to  the  State  its  first  Constitution,  and  here,  in  the  same 
year,  was  convened  the  first  Legislature  of  the  newly  created 
State  of  Alabama.  The  country  around  Huntsville  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  all  classes  of  farming  and  stock  raising.  Several 
large  stock  farms  are  in  successful  operation  in  the  vicinity, 
and  fruit,  grain,  cotton  and  vegetables  are  successfully  culti- 
vated in  every  part  of  the  county.  Of  late  years  Huntsville 
is  aspiiing  to  become  a  manufacturing  centre,  for  which  her 
proximity  to,  and  excellent  railroad  connections  with,  the 
supplies  of  raw  material  admirably  fit  her.  The  two  great 
rival  railway  systems  of  the  south— the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
and  t)ie  East  Tennessee,  ^'irginia  A:  Georgia— come  together 
here  and  give  her  access  to  all  the  agricultural,  coal,  mineral 
and  timber  fields  of  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The 
branch  of  the  Birmingham  Mineral,  now  building,  will  put  her 
in  close  connection  with  all  the. riches  of  the  Birmingham 
•mineral  district,  and  the  Tennessee  ifc  Coosa,  now  building,  will 
cross  the  Coosa  coal  field  and  the  ore  beds  of  upper  Murphrees 
valley.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  coal  land 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Xasliville,  Chattanooga  &,  St.  Louis  Radway.  Among  the 
industries  already  located  in  Huntsville  may  be  noted  a  large 
cotton  mill,  which  employs  150  persons  and  consumes  several 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  per  annum  ;  a  cotton  compress,  which 
shiijs  many  thotisand  bales  to  the  coast  annually  for  export ; 
one  of  the  largest  cotton  seed  oil  mills  in  the  south  (several 
thousand  head  of  cattle  are  fattened  during  each  winter  on  the 
cake  from  this  mill) ;  a  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
patent  coulter;  the  Lownes  foundry,  for  the  manufacture  of 
novelties  in  iron,  copper  and  brass;  another  cotton  mill,  now 
building  and  soon  to  be  completed,  at  a  cost  of  .^o(i(i,<>00.0<i, 
will  give  employment  to  0<m»  })ersons. 

•Fur  tli:scriiition  of  .Madison  county,  see  pa^re  310,  <in/e. 
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SELMA. 

Selma,  the  county  seat  of  Dallas  county,''  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  about  ninety-tive  miles,  by 
river,  west  from  Montgomery,  and  308  miles  northeast  from 
Mobile.  The  distance,  by  rail,  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  is 
iifty  miles,  and  from  Selma  to  Mobile,  163  miles.  The  site  of 
the  city  is  a  spacious  plateau  and  about  100  feet  above  the 
river's  level  at  low  water.  The  founder  of  Selma  'oas  Thomas 
Moore,  who  located  there  in  ISKl,  and  the  settlement  was  first 
called  "Moore's  Blutt;"  but  afterwards  the  name  of  Selma 
\\  as  given  to  il — tlie  original  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Ossiau,  the  "  Songs  of  Selma.*'  The  city  was  incorporated  by 
the  latter  name,  Deceml.ier  4,  1S20.  Selma  was  a  very  impor- 
tant military  depot  of  the  Confederate  States,  and,  during  the 
late  war,  a  large  powder  mill,  extensive  nitre  works,  arsenal, 
and  shot  and  shell  foundry  were  successfully  operated  there. 
April  2,  1865,  Selma  was  stormed  and  captured  by  United 
States  troops,  who  burned  all  these  works,  vrith  much  of  thfe 
business  portion  of  the  city.  Xo  city  in  the  south  presents  a 
iiiore.  attractive  appearance  than  Selma.  The  streets  of  the 
city  are  broad,  well  graded,  level,  and  most  of  them  beautifully 
shaded  with  evergreen  water  oak,  while  the  elegant  flower 
yards  on  the  lawns  attached  to  nearly  every  residence,  and 
which  bloom  nearly  all  the  year,  give  to  the  streets  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  veritable  bower  of  roses.  Population  in  1890, 
7,622.  The  city  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  ten 
councilmen,  clerk,  treasurer,  chief  of  police,  superintendent  of 
education  and  city  physician.  The  city  is  (■omposed  of  five 
wards,  each  choosing  two  aldermen.  The  city  has  a  well 
ordered  fire  de|)artment,  gas  and  electric  lights,  street  railway, 
telephone  exchange,  and  comj)lete  system  of  underground 
sewers.  The  water  supply,  drawn  from  artesian  wells,  is 
abundant  and  of  purest  quality.  ]]esifles  the  su})ply  furnished 
by  the  water  works,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  State, 
there  are  in  the  city  no  less  than  seventy-five  constantly  flow- 
ing artesian  well^,  some  of  them  possessing  valuable  mineral 
pro[»erties.     Climate  and  health  excellent.     Public  school  sys- 


*  For  a  ilescrii'tii')!  of.  Dallas  county,  see  page  2811,  ante. 
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tern  equal  to  that  of  any  city  in  the  State,  and  the  city  hcis 
a  number  of  excellent  private  and  preparatory  schools.  All 
the  leading  religious  denominations  are  represented  in  Selma 
by  churches,  and  some  of  the  church  edifices  are  very  hand- 
some.  City  has  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers ;  three 
banks,  with  combined  capital  of  §750, 000. 00;  good  hotels;  an 
opera  house,  and  a  number  of  fine  buildings.  The  Hotel 
Albert,  long  unfinished  and  now  under  construction,  when 
completed,  will  cover  a  whole  block  and  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  State.  The  city  lias  a  cotton  exchange  and  board  of  trade, 
which  look  closely  after  its  commercial  interests.  Assessed 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  city  in  1891,  -S4,64'J,- 
36G.00.  Total  tax  rate.  State,  county,  city  and  special,  '24 
mills.  The  city  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  State  and  is,  also,  very  favorably  situated 
with  reference  to  the  timber  and  mineral  regions  of  Alab.ima. 
On  the  west,  stretching  from  the  Alabama  to  the  Tombigbee 
river,  lie  the  far  famed  black  prairie  lands  of  the  State,  noted 
for  their  fertility ;  on  the  north,  south  and  east,  other  lands, 
very  productive  under  the  modern  system  of  fertilizing  and 
improved  culture,  while  to  the  north  and  northeast,  not  far 
distant,  are  valuable  forests  of  yellow  pine  timber  and  rich 
measuies  of  coal,  iron,  marble  and  other  minerals.  City  re- 
ceived during  the  season  of  lSOl-02,  llG,OnO  bales  of  cotton. 
The  railway  lines  entering  the  city  are :  Western  of  Alabama 
(Selma  division);  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  ct  Georgia  (Selma 
division.  Meridian  division,  and  Cincinnati,  Selma  tt  Mobile 
division);  Mobile  A:  Birmingham;  Louisville  S:  Nashville 
(Pensacola  &  Selma  division),  and  Birmingham,  Selma  e\:  New 
Orleans.*  Besides  the  railways,  Selma  lius  the  Alabama  river, 
navigable  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  which  afibrds  the 
city  excellent  water  transportation  facilities.  The  location  of 
the  city  with  reference  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Stute  makes 
it  a  most  desirable  point  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  iron  and  coal  district  gives  it  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  A  number  of  large 
and  im{)ortant  manufacturing  industries  are  located  in  the 
city,  among  them  the  Mathews  cotton  mills,  with  10,-iir. 
spindles  and  201  looms:  Central  City  oil  mills;  the  shops  of 

•  For  ilfserii'tious  of  these  railroads,  see  })0>t,  '•  The  Railroad-;  of  Alaliama." 
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the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  ct  Georgia  l.'ailroad,  covering  ten 
acres  of  land  and  having  50u  employees  on  its  pay  rolls ;  the 
Union  iron  works;  the  I'eacock  iron  \vorks,  and  a  number  of 
others.  The  city  hus,  also,  two  powerful  cotton  compresses, 
gnd  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Armour  Packing 
Company  both  make  it  a  distributing  point,  while  there  aie 
many  large  wholesale  and  retail  houses  in  all  the  leading  lines 
of  trade.  The  Alabama  ri\-er  at  Sehna  is  spanned  by  one  of 
the  finest  iron  wagon  and  foot  bridges  in  the  south.  This 
bridge  was  built  by  a  company  composed  of  Selma  capitalists, 
at  a  co>t  of  $60,000.00.  It  is  a  toll  britlge,  and  pays  hand- 
somely on  the  investment.  Over  the  channel  is  a  draw  so 
truly  balanced  that  a  ten  year  old  boy  can  turn  it  with  ease. 
The  building  of  this  bridge  has  been  the  means  of  greatly 
augmenting  Selma's  trade  and  her  trade  territory,  and  is 
another  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  her  business  men.  The 
citizens  of  Selma  are  law  abiding,  industrious  and  hospitable  ; 
proud  of  the  reputation  of  their  promising  city,  and  anxious 
to  have  strangers  come  and  settle  among  them.  Located  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  south,  with  trans- 
portation facilities  by  rail  and  water  unsurpassed  by  any  city 
in  the  land;  with  a  delightful  and  healthful  chmate ;  at  the 
very  door  of  some  of  the  richest  mineral  deposits  in  the 
%vorld  :.  surrounded  by  wealthy  and  po})ulous  counties,  which, 
of  themselves,  could  support  handsomely  large  manufacturing 
enterprises  located  here ;  at  a  point  of  the  State  where  all  the 
great  through  lines  of  travel  must  cross ;  with  valuable  min- 
eral wells  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking 
and  manufacturing;  with  a  quality  of  soil,  and  conformation 
of  streets  for  perfect  drainage,  easy  grading  and  street  railway 
^building  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  world  ;  with  an  intelli 
gent  and  law  abiding  population,  Selma  must  move  rapidly 
and  far  to  the  front  in  the  gi'eat  race  of  southern  progress, 
and  is  a  most  inviting  Held  for  enterprise  and  capital. 


FLORENCE. 


Florence  is  the  county  seat  of  Lauderdale  county,*  Alal)am:i, 
and  is  situated  in   the  extreme  northwestern   portion   of  the 

•Fcr  de.-erii  tiMii  ot  this  County,  st-t-  I'.i.irf  oiXi,  <u'(''. 
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St;ite,  and  on  the  north  l)ank  of  the  Teniiesstr-^  river.  Its  site 
is  a  •rolling  plateau,  about  loO  feet  above  the  river's  level. 
City  was  laid  out  in  1819,  by  (Teneral  Ar;h>:w  Jackson  and 
others.  Its  present  charter  is  the  act  of  Febnjidiy  •_'-.  1S89,  as 
a)nended  by  the  act  of  F'el^ruary  1^,  1^'jl.  City  governed  \)y 
a  mayor  and  five  aldermen.  Population  in  l^'.j''>.  6.0 r2  ;  in 
1»8<>,  1,:]59;  gain,  4,'i5o.  Streets  wide  and  well  kept:  shaded, 
and  paved  with  an  excellent  natural  concrete  found  in  the 
vicinity.  City  has  fine  natural  drainage,  which  has  been 
supjdemented  by  quite  an  elaborate  system  of  sewerage  con- 
structed by  tlie  city.  City  has  a  fine  system  of  waterworks, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.00  ;  an  electric  lighr  plant:  efficient 

■  p(»Iice  force  and  fire  department;  two  banks:  three  newspa- 
pers ;  one  hotel;  a  street  car  line;  several  fine  public  buildings, 
and  many  Inuiusome  and  attractive  private  residences.  Edu- 
cational advantages  excellent,  and  the  city  is  one  of  the 
educational  centres  of  the  State.  The  Florence  State  Normal 
College,  Florence  Synodical  Female  College,  and  the  Southern 
Female  University  *  are  located  in  the  city.  All  the  leading 
religious  denominations  have  churches  in  Florence,  and  the 
society  is  of  the  highest  type.  Climate  excellent  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  city  has  a  reputation  for  health  of  which  it  is 
justly  proud.  The  air  seems  to  be  a  specific  for  catarrh  and 
like  diseases.     A  porous  soil,  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil,  absorbs 

Hhe  surface  water  quickly  and  dries  with  rapidity,  and  the 
surplus  drainage  is  into  the  rapidly  flowing  river.  City  enjoys 
exceptional  transportation  facilities.  It  is  naturally  located 
at  the  head  of  deep  water  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
which  is  here  a  l)eautiful  and  majestic  stream,  more  than  a 
half  mile  wide;t  and  has,  in  addition,  the  Louisville  A-  Xash- 
ville  Railroad,  the  ^Memphis  it  Charleston  Haihoad,  and  the 
Birmingham,  Slieftield  >Sc  Tennessee  River  Railroad.  The 
Florence  Xorthern  Railroad,  reaching  up  from  Florence  to  tap 
the  great  ore  fields  and  virgin  forests  of  Wayne  county, 
Tennessee,  is  graded  and  ready  for  the  ties  to  a  pjint  twenty- 
seven  miles  north  of  Florence,  and  the  Florence  *t  Paducah 
Railroad,  now  completed  from  Paducah,  Kentucky,  to  Hollow 
Flock,  Tennessee,  is  rapidly  closing  the  gap  between  that  point 

*  For  (li'-(  riiition--  I'f  the<p  institiuion.-,  see  i)ages  IT*  ard  23T.  'mte. 
t  For  ile-cn;'ti!>ii  of  this  river,  si'o  j>03t. 
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and  Florence.  .In  addition  to  the  railroads  named  above,  there 
is  now  being  surveyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  (under  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  approved  February  IS, 
1 891,  the  object  being  "  to  set  before  the  world  the  cost  of  build- 
iijg  and  the  value  and  importance  of  said  railway  to  the  builders 
and  to  the  State  of  Alabama  " ),  a  line  of  railroad  from  Flor- 
ence, via  Tuskaloosa,  to  Mobile.  Around  Florence  stretches 
the  great  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  famous  for  its  beauty,  its 
healthfal  climate,  its  agricultural  wealth  and  its  industrial 
prosperity.  Eighteen  miles  north  of  Florence  is  the  southern 
limit  of  the  "western  iron  belt  of  Tennessee,"  covering  over 
5,000  square  miles,  and  containing  inexhaustible  deposits  of 
limouites  or  ]:)rown  hematite  ore.  In  places,  the  beds  are 
seventy-five  feet  in  tkickncss  and  the  ore  is  mined  with  steam 
shovels.  Tlif  ores  aie  rich  and  can  bo  worked  very  cheaply. 
The  iron  is  a  high  silicon  iron,  similar  to  Scotch  pig.  The 
coal  supply  of  Florence  is  drawn  from  the  great  Warrior  coal 
fields  of  Alabama,  which  lie  just  south.  The  city  is  admiia- 
bly  located  for  successful  manufacturing,  especially  such  as 
has  for  its  basis,  iron,  cotton  or  wood,  and  among  its  present 
industries  are  the  Philadelphia  iron  furnace,  the  Florence 
wagon  works,  the  Florence  shoe  factory,  stove  and  manufac- 
turing company,  woodenware  works,  iron  railing  and  fence 
factory.  Rash  Bros'  saw  mill.  North  Alabama  furnace,  wood 
nove'ity  works,  Florence  planing  mills,  Reynolds'  pump  fac- 
tory, Bennie  bucket  factory,  and  Cypress  cotton  mill.  As 
illustrating  the  growth  of  Florence  in  recent  years,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  1887  the  taxable  values  of  Florence  were 
assessed  at  n800,O00.u0;  in  l^'.tl  they  were  assessed  at  88,0"J1,- 
812.00  ;  in  1887  the  city's  revenue  from  :dl  sources  was 
8"2,800.00;  in  1801  it  amounted  to  >;'25,0o'i.(i0 ;  the  amount 
expended  in  Florence  since  1>^87  in  the  con -unction  of  fur- 
naces, factories,  public  buildings,  stores,  private  dwellings  and 
other  improvements  is  estimated  at  -sil,000,o0u.00.  City  debt, 
$l(>0,O0ii.0(» — G  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  for  the  construction  of 
sewers  and  other  public  improvements.  Total  tax  rate.  State, 
county,  city  and  school,  14  mills,  or  -S1.40  on  ieach  SIOO.OO.  All 
manufacturing  plants  established  in  the  city  are  exempted 
from  city  tax  for  ten  years. 
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BESSEMER. 


Bessemer,  the  latest  star  in  Alabama's  bright  galaxy  of 
mineral  cities,  is  situated  in  Jett'erson  county,*  about  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Birmingham.  It  lies  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  famous  Jones  valley,  in  which  Birmingham 
is  located,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  mineral  district 
of  the  State.  The  story  of  Bessemer's  phenomenal  rise  and 
progress  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  illustrates  the  wonderful 
riches  of  a  region  in  which  nature  has  stored  with  bountiful 
hand  those  mighty  twin  agencies— coal  and  iron.  It  was 
founded  in  the  spring  of  1887,  by  the  Bessemer  Land  and 
Improvement  Company,  which  had  been  incorporated  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  had  purchased  4,000  acres  of  land  as  a 
site.  The  two  pig  iron  furnaces  of  the  DeBardeleben  Coal  and 
Iron  Coiripany,  within  the  present  city  limits,  then  in  process 
of  construction,  formed  a  nucleus.  The  first  sale  of  lots  took 
place  April  li!,  1SS7.  The  sale  was  well  attended;  the  lot> 
were  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  purchasers  were  mostly 
those  who  intended  to  become  actual  settlers,  or,  at  least,  to 
build  upon  and  improve  their  property.  The  city  was  first 
incorporated  in  1887,  and  its  present  charter  is  the  act  of 
December  1"2,  1888.  It  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  eight  aldermen.  Population  in 
1890,  4,544.  The  city  has  an  eflicient  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment, and  is  well  lighted  by  electricity.  The  city's  water 
supply — pure  spring  water,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all  the 
present  purposes  of  the  city — is  furnished  by  the  Bessemer 
Water  Supply  Company,  through  nine  miles  of  mains.  The 
company's  stand  pipe  is  H'O  feet  high;  the  fire  pressure  is 
ninety-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  there  are  fifty  fire 
hydrants.  The  cost  of  the  works  was  -^l-J5,00t).OO.  The 
leading  industries  and  enter[uises  of  Bessemer  are  the  DeBar- 
deleben Coal  and  Iron  Company,  capital  810,000,000.00;  the 
Bessemer  liolling  Mill  Company,  capital  >!500,000.00 ;  the 
Howard-Harrison  Iron  Comp;iny  (manufacturers  of  iron  pipe), 
capital,  81,0<'<i,000.00  ;  the  Alabama  Soil  Pipe  Company,  ca])- 
ital,  -81011,0(1(1.00;  the  Woodward  Furnace  Company  (within 
one    mile  of   the  city),  capital,  >;l,o00,0oo.00.     Besides  these, 
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there  are  more  than  thirty  smaller  industries,  all  contributing 
to  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  combined 
cajntal  of  the  industries  ot  Bessemer  is  more  than  -sl4,(i00,. 
Oiiu.uu.  The  city  has,  also,  two  banks  and  two  newspapers. 
Bessemer  is  built  upon  an  enduring  foundation  of  iron  ore,  coal 
and  limestone,  the  three  elements  entering  into  the  production 
of  pig  iron,  lying  side  by  side,  in  wonderful  profusion.  The  ge- 
ology of  Alabama  shows  the  existence  at  Bessemer  of  a  moun- 
tain of  fossiliferous  hematite  or  red  fossiliferous  iron  ore.  This 
mountain,  which  is  a  range  of  mountains,  forming  the  south- 
east boundary  of  the  valley  in  whic-h  Bessemer  is  located,  is 
within  a  stone's  tlnow  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and 
has  a  varying  heighi  above  the  valley  of  from  ii3o  to  .500  feet. 
The  ore  is  in  regular  veins  or  strata,  varying  in  tliickness  from 
five  to  twenty  feet,  with  medium  partings,  aggregating  at  this 
point  a  thickness  of  forty  feet  iron  ore  within  a  sixty  foot 
Hicasurement  at  right  angles  to  their  direction.  The  ore  veins 
crop  out  on  the  summit,  or  on  the  northwestern  trend  of  the 
range.  The  strata  of  ore  have  a  declination  to  the  southeast 
of  about  thirty  degrees.  Centuries  of  persistent  mining,  with 
yearly  outputs  of  ore  sufficient  to  make  the  present  iron 
product  of  tlie  United  States,  will  not  exhaust  tlie  deposits 
within  four  miles  of  Bessemer.  Four-fifths  of  the  total  out- 
put of  iron  ore  in  the  State  of  Alabama  is  mined  within  four 
miles  of  the  city  of  Bessemer,  and  from  these  mines  ores  are 
furnished  to  the  Chattanooga,  Gadsden,  Birmingham,  lOnsley 
City  and  many  other  furnaces.  Besides  the  deposits  of  the 
lied  mountain  range,  the  Bock  mountains,  bordering  the  Bes- 
semer Valley  on  the  southwest — separating  it  from  the  great 
Black  Warrior  coal  fields — contains  large  deposits  of  both  the 
red  and  brown  ores.  A  mile  to  the  west  oi  Bessemer  an 
immense  body  of  brown  hematite  has  been  un. covered,  and  a 
few  miles  to  the  southwest,  at  Creeley  and  Gr.thite,  are  the 
largest  bodies  and  masses  of  brown  hematite  ore,  as  well  as 
the  most  famous,  in  this  country.  These  deposits  are  owned  by 
the  DeBardeleV^en  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  (Thomas) 
Pioneer  Iron  Company.  The  red  ores  yield  practically  from, 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  metal,  while  a^^saying  fium  forty-five 
to  sixty-three  per  cent.,  jvljile  the  brown  ores  yield  forty-five 
\o  fifty-five  per  cent.,  while  assaying  fifty  to  sixty-five  per 
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cent.  The  me.asures  of  the  Warrior  coal  fielrts  reach  within 
one  mile  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and  the  Caliaba 
coal  fields  lie  some  half  a  dozen  miles  to  the  south.  The  bulk 
of  coal  from  both  of  these  fields  is  of  excellent  coking  quality. 
The  Blue  creek  basin,  in  the  Warrior  coal  fields,  belonging  to 
the  DeBardeleben  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  said  to  be  the 
richest  and  most  remarkable  field  of  coal  in  the  south,  lies  five 
miles  southwest  of  Bessemer.  The  Bessemer  Blue  creek  cual 
makes  a  coke  not  excelled  in  this  country.  Coal  is  delivered 
in  Bessemej-  at  a  co^t  of  less  than  eighty  cents  a  ton  to  the 
operator,  and  coke  is  made  from  it  in  Bessemer  at  a  cost  of 
about  ^1.75  per  ton.  The  Woodward  coalnnnes  are  three 
miles  from  Bessemer,  while  the  Pratt  coal  mines  are  eight 
miles,  and  the  Blocton  mines  are  twenty  miles  to  the  soutli- 
west.  There  are  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Bessemer  OOU, nod 
acres  of  coal  fields,  which,  at  lowest  estimate,  will  practically 
yield  30, (HH'. 000,000  tons— a  daily  supply  of  10,000  tons  foi' 
8,000  yeais.  The  Trenton  limestone  crops  out  vertically 
throughout  Jones  valley,  and  at  points  it  is  found  in  enormous 
masses,  projected  high  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  in 
places  forming  the  bulk  of  the  huge  mountains.  This  is 
noticeably  the  case  at  Gate  City,  sixteen  miles  above  Bessemer. 
The  limestone  is  of  the  purest  quality,  analyzing  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  lime.  It  is  dehvered  at  the  Bessemer  furnaces  at 
sixty  cents  per  ton.  In  addition  to  its  mineral  resources, 
Bessemer  possesses  another  source  of  wealth  in  the  timber  of 
its  surrounding  cuinitry.  The  extensive  forests  of  Alabama 
abound  in  yellow  pine,  oak,  cedar,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  gum, 
cherry,  and  the  proximity  of  Bessemer  to  this  abundant  supply 
of  timber,  combined  with  its  wealth  of  coal  and  iron,  makes  it 
unsurpass(3d  as  a  location  for  all  kinds  of  woodworking  manu- 
factures and  for  railroad  car  building.  Yellow  pine  lumljer  is 
sold  in  r.essemer  at  from  ^^.00  tu  -^10.00  per  1,000  feet.  Fire 
clay  for  fire  brick  and  furnace  blocks,  clay  for  building  brick, 
pure  sand  for  glass  making,  crystallized  limestone  or  marble 
for  fiuishioL;-  or  ornamentation,  and  quarries  of  both  sand  and 
'lime  stone  are  liere  in  immense  beds.  Nine  lines  of  railway 
enter  the  city,  namely  :  the  Alal>ama  Great  Southern,  tlic  Louis- 
ville &  X;;shville.  i'.-ssemer  c^-  Xashville.  the  Geoi-gia  Pacific, 
the  Kansas  City,  .\lemi)liis    iVr   lUi-mingliani,  the  Bessemer  cl- 
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Tuskaloosa,  tho  Be.^semer  cl'  Birmingdiani,  the  BiriniuQ-ham, 
Powdeiiy  c'C  Bessemer,  the  Birmingham,  Briertield  &:  Bloeton. 
Beside  these,  the  Birmingham,  Sheffield  i*;:  Tennessee  Jiiver 
Railroad  is  being  extended  from  Jasper,  in  Walker  county,  to 
Bessemer,  which  ^vill  give  the  city  connection  with  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  now  becoming  so  prominent  as  a  transportation 
route  for  the  product  of  Alabama  furnaces.  The  character  of 
construction  in  Bessemer  is  a  monument  to  the  faith  of  its 
founders  and  citizens.  The  Charleston  business  block,  having 
a  frontage  of  300  feet,  three  and  four  stories  in  height,  is  a 
magnificent  sti'ucture  of  pressed  brick  and  marble  and  metal 
cornice  work,  cost  >:15n.(j(M}.0(i,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  a 
city  of  10(t,(H}()  population  ;  the  Grand  hotel,  three  stories,  of 
pressed  brick,  teria  cotta  and  cut  stone,  100  feet  frontage  on 
two  streets,  is  an  elegantly  finished  building,  and  cost  over 
-875,000.00  ;  the  3Iontezuma  hotel  cost  675,0t)u.(j0,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  specimens  of  architecture  in  the  south ;  it 
has  a  frontage  of  104  feet  and  a  depth  of  *20ii ;  it  is  in  a  park  of 
ten  acres.  In  addition  to  the  above,  may  be  mentioned  Bebie 
hall,  the  First  National  JJcink  block,  the  Bessemer  Savings 
Bank,  the  office  building  of  the  Bessemer  Band  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  and  the  armory.  The  new  city  hall  is  a  large, 
imposing  structure,  of  composite  architecture,  containing  the 
city  offices  and  court  room,  fire  department  and  jail,  and 
market  house  attached;  it  cost  some  n2i»,00ii.0o.  Bessemer 
has  excellent  free  public  schools ;  churches  representing  all 
the  leading  religious  denominations:  good  society,  and  an 
industrious  and  law  aljiding  }iopulation.  With  an  altitude  of 
GOO  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  with  the  perfect  natural 
drainage  afforded  by  two  mountain  streams  flowing  through 
its  limits,  Bessemer  is  very  free  ivom  fevers  and  malaria,  and 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  in  point  of  lualth,  it  can  com- 
pare favorably  \\ith  any  city  in  the  State.  When  the  city  was 
laid  olf,  park  leservations  were  made  at  suitable  intervals ; 
many  of  these  have  been  improved  and  add  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  people.  Tl:e  streets  are  kept  elean  and  in  good 
condition,  and  a  system  of  sewerage,  already  established,  is 
being  constantly  extended.  The  city  has,  i)ractically,  no 
floating  debt,  and  its  bondetl  indebtedness  is  only  N.'J(t,(M)0.(i(). 
Its  tax  rate  is  limited  i)V  the  State  Constitution  to  fiO  cents  on 
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the  SI 0(1.00.  Ik-ssemer  possesses  exceptional  advantao-es  tor 
nearly  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  in  iron  and  wood.  Nowhcit- 
on  this  contnient  are  the  materials  that  enter  mainly  into  sucli 
manufactures  more  abundant  or  cheaper.  The  city's  proximity 
to  the  cottoQ  belt  of  the  State  makes  it,  also,  a  most  favoral"»lL' 
point  for  cotton  manufacturiiig.  On  the  lands  of  the  15esseiner 
Land  and  Improvement  Company,  in  and  near  the  city  limits, 
are  thousasids  of  feet  of  railroad  frontagCj  affording  excelleni 
manufacturing  sites,  which  the  company  holds  for  the  purpose 
of  donating  to  those  wlio  may  wish  to  locate  their  plants  upon 
them.  The  amount  that  in  many  other  places  would  have  to  ho 
expended  for  a  suitable  site,  in  Bessemer  can  be  saved  and 
used  in  construction.  The  present  valuation  of  unimproved 
city  pioi.L'ity  is  fioni  >=10.uo  to  -slOo.Oo  per  front  foot.  Gond 
business  lots  can  be  })urcliased  at  from  -^40. no  to  >;1(mi.00,  and 
residence  lots  at  from  -slo.Oo  to  ^.')0.0(»  per  front  foot.  Resi- 
dence lots  in  suburl)an  places  and  additions  to  the  city  plat  can 
be  purchased  as  low  as  -$3.00  per  front  foot.  Larger  plats  ot 
land,  for  residence  purposes,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  can  be  purchased  in  acre  tracts 
for  $150.00.  Business  lots,  except  key  lots,  have  a  frontage  of 
25  feet  and  a  depth,  except  in  the  corners,  of  140  feet;  on 
corners  and  key  lots,  lOij  feet,  and  fronts  of  latter,  'JO  feet. 
The  Bessemer  Land  and  Im[)rovement  Company's  residence 
lots  are  50  feet  front  and  140  to  100  feet  deep.  Lots  in  addi- 
tions to  tlie  city  and  suburlian  plats  vary  in  size.  Over  2,<)n0 
lots  have  been  sold  in  Jiessemer,  of  which  over  1,500  Imve 
been  sold  l)y  the  Bessemer  Land  and  Lnprovement  Comimny. 
Over  one-half  of  the  lots  within  the  lire  limits  or  business 
portion  (an  area  of  twenty  l»locks  and  H-J-J  lots)  have  been  sold. 
Purchases  have  been  made,  prineii)al!y  by  investors  settling, 
or  intending  to  settle,  permanently  in  Bessemer,  and  not  by 
speculators,  sim})ly  purchasing  for  an  advance.  P:iigible  resi- 
dence lots  can  be  obtained  at  this  time  within  a  half  a  dozen 
blocks  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  at  nIO.Oii  per  front 
foot,  and  business  lots,  within  the  tire  limits,  at  -5:50.00  per 
front  foot.  Im[)roved  [.roperty,  both  residence  and  business, 
can  be  obtained  at  proportionate  values— adding  the  cost  of 
improvement  to  the  prices  of  lots  as  given.  Xeat  two  room 
cottages,  plastered,  rent  at  ^^G.OO  monthly;  with  rough  kitchen 
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attached,  at  >:7.tH);  three,  four  and  five  rooni  houses,  from 
-s'j.(M)  to  Nl5.nO;  nice,  commoditins,  tive.  six,  seven  and  eight 
roiini  houses  from  -slo.uu  to  -i^o.T.ijn.  Business  houses  and 
store  rooms  bring  a  rent  of  from  nl^U.oO  to  $75.00  per  month. 
With  so  large  an  amount  invested  in  its  mines  and  manu- 
factories ;  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  §1,000,000.00;  with  all 
the  features  of  the  modern  city  ;  with  its  increasing  com- 
mercial importance:  its  metroi)olitan  business  blocks  and 
handsome  residences;  its  banks,  schools  and  cluirches ;  its 
genial  climate,  admitted  healthfulness.  abundant  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  the  wonderful  resources  of  its  surrounding 
country,  surely  nothing  is  larking  to  give  assurance  that  Bes- 
semer's  past  achievements  are  but  suggestions  of  its  future. 


TUSKALOOSA. 


Tuskal(X-)sa,  the  county  seat  of  Tuskaloosa  county,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  high  bliitf  on  the  east  side  of  the  Warrior  river, 
390  miles,  by  water,  north  of  Mobile.  The  elevation  of  the 
city  gives  it  a  good  natural  drainage,  which  is  supplemented 
by  a  system  of  sanitary  sewers.  The  water  supply  is  taken 
from  the  \\'arrior  rivei',  several  miles  above  the  city,  and 
])umped  into  a  stand  pipe  i:!5  feet  high.  The  supi)ly  is 
abimdant,  and  the  elevation  of  the  stand  pipe  gives  a  jiiessure 
sufficient  for  use  by  the  hre  de{)artment  without  the  interven- 
.  tion  of  the  engines.  A  street  railroad  line  and  a  dummy  line 
afford  means  of  transportation  between  different  parts  of  the 
city  for  both  passengers  and  freight.  The  city  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Com[)any  has  an  exchange 
located  there.  As  a  desiiable  place  of  residence,  Tuskaloosa 
has  few  equals.  Her  streets  and  avenues  are  broad,  and  are 
shaded  l^y  triple  rows  of  oaks:  her  climate  is  healthful  and 
delightful;  her  churches  arc  numerous  ;  her  schools  are  of  the 
best,  and  her  people  ai'e  hospitable  and  are  unsurpassed  in 
point  of  ichnement  aiid  social  culture.  The  city  was  for 
many  ye.irs  the  capital  of  the  Statt,-.     The  old  cai)itol  is  now 
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the  sent  of  the  Central  Female  College.  The  Tuskaloo.>a 
Female  College,  Verner's  University  High  School,  and  the 
University  of  Alabama  are  also  located  there.  The  city  h,i.s 
recently  completed  a  810,000  public  school  building,  and  sus- 
tains a  complete  system  of  primary,  grammar  and  hi-h 
schools.  The  Alabama  Insane  Hospital  is  located  just  beyond 
the  city  limits.  By  the  census  of  1800,  the  population  of 
Tuskaloosa  is  4,2 K),  against  2,418  in  ISSO;  a  gain  of  l,T!i7 
inhabitants,  or  74.o2  per  cent.  Its  stores  and  public  buildings 
would  do  credit  to  a  much  larger  city.  Among  its  various 
enterprises,  commercial  and  industrial,  may  be  mentioned  two 
daily  papers  ;  three  banks,  with  resources  of  over  N:]00,0(i().(i(i ; 
two  large  liotels  ;  the  Tuskaloosa  cotton  mill,  employing  14.'» 
persons  ;  llic  Tuskaloosa  yarn  and  cordage  mill,  thirty-live 
persons ;  the  Tuskaloosa  cotton-seed  oil  mill  and  ginnery, 
fifty  persons;  three  brick  yards,  seventy-five  persons;  two 
foundries,  twenty  persons;  two  ice  factories,  twenty  persons  ; 
two  sash  and  blind  factories,  forty  persons ;  the  Tuskaloosa 
Manufacturing  Company,  7,nOO  spindles,  240  looms,  275  hands, 
makes  7.')(i,imiu  pounds  of  yarn  and  o,GOi),0(»<i  .yards  of  plaids, 
checks  and  stri[)es  per  year;  three  cotton  warehouses;  a 
cotton  compress,  handling  12,i)U0  bales  per  annum,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  workshops  and  factories.  The  commercial 
business  of  the  city  is  large  and  covers  every  branch  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Good  roads  branch  in  all  directions  from 
Tuskaloosa.  An  iron  bridge,  built  by  the  couiity  at  a  co>t 
of  840,0i>0.00,  connects  the  city  with  the  town  of  Xorthpoit 
(l,f)0(>  population)  on  the  western  bank  of  the  VVarrior,  and 
opens  up  the  country  beyond  Xorthport  to  the  Tuskaloosa 
merchants.  And  all  of  this  lias  l.)een  done  with  but  one  line 
of  railroad  and  a  single  steamboat  line  as  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  connects 
Tuskaloosa  with  New  Orleans,  on  the  south,  and  Birmingliaui, 
Chattanooga,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  on  the  north.  This 
road  is  soon  to  have  competition.  Tlfe  Birmingham  Miner.d 
division  of  the  Louisville  ct  Nashville  now  reaches  to  within 
seventeen  miles  of  the  city  and  is  Ituilding  towaids  her. 
Where  the  Louisville  c^-  Nashville  goes,  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  A-  Georgia  will  be  likely  to  go.  A  line  twenty  miles 
long  will  give  that  system  an  entrance  there.     The  projocu-d 
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line  of-  the  Florence  iV:  Mobile  Railroad  passes  through  one  of 
her  streets.  At  present  a  u-eekly  boat  plies  between  Mobile 
and  Tuskaloosa.  Tlie  completion  of  the  go\'ernnR'nt  work 
now  in  progress  will  give  a  low  watei-  dejith  of  six  feet 
throughout  tlie  year  between  these  points,  and  will  open  the 
way  from  the  Warrior  coal  held  to  the  gulf.  At  the  present 
time  this  river  has  a  depth  of  six  feet  2:10  days  and  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  112  days,  on  an  average,  each  year.  A  line  of  road 
ten  miles  long,  from  tlie  present  limit  of  navigation,  would 
pierce  coal  fields  suiticient  to  supply  the  navies  of  the  gulf 
and  to  meet  all  local  and  export  demands  for  the  next  forty 
years.  By  the  building  of  such  a  line  and  of  proper  boats 
and  barges,  coal  could  be  landed  in  ^Mobile  at  -^1.60  per  ton, 
with  a  profit  to  the  miner  and  to  the  steamlioatman. 


GADSDEN 


Is  situated  at  the  soutliern  terminus  of  Lookout  mountain, 
on  north  bank  of  Coosa  river,  fifty-two  miles  from  Rome, 
Georgia;  ninety  miles  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  fifty-four 
miles  northeast  of  nirmingliani,  and  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Anniston  ;  in  the  richest  minei'al  and  agricultural  section  in 
the  State.  Gadsden  is  tlie  ecunty  seat  of  Ktowah  county; 
was  located  in  the  year  ls44  by  .lames  l.afierty,  who  luiilt  the 
first  steamboat  and  opened  U[)  lli^;  Coosa  river  to  navigaiirin, 
in  the  year  1S4<).  Gadsden  was  hiid  out  by  Mr.  Lafi'erty.  and 
was  the  principal  ti'ading  {)C'int  fur  the  immi'.nse  amount  of 
merchandise  that  was  used  by  all  the  counties  lying  west  of 
Gadsden  until  tlie  building  of  the  railroads  diverted  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  from  the  boats  on  Coosa  river  to 
railroads.  Coosa  river  is  navigable  from  Greensport  to  K'ome, 
Georgia.  Gadsden,  V)y  watt-.'',  is  l."i8  miles  from  K'ome  and 
thirty  miles  from  Greensport.  Previotis  to  the  war,  all  lail- 
roads  chartered,  running  through  the  northern  portion  of 
Alabama  and  iicorgia,  had  common  termini  at  Gadsden.  The 
Alabama  ct  Tennessee    liiver   I.'ailioad,  comnieiicing  at  .'-^elnia 
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and  ending  tit  Gadsden  :  the  Tennessee  X'  Coosa  Railroad,  eoin- 
mencing-  at  Gadsden  and  ending  at  Guntersville,  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  river  with  those  of  the  Ahiljama 
river;  the  Wills  A'alley  liailroiid,  commencing  at  Chattanooga 
and  ending  at  Gadsden  ;  the  Northeast  vt  Southwest  Railroad, 
commencing  at  Gadsden  and  ending  at  3Ieridian,  Mississippi : 
the  liome  &  Decatur,  commencing  at  Rome  and  ending  at 
Decatur,  via  Gadsden,  were  all  partially  built  before  the  M'ar, 
but  not  until  1870  were  either  of  these  lines  completed.  All 
these  roads,  under  various  consolidations  and  new  names,  have 
at  last  reached  Gadsden,  and  the  city  now  has  the  East  Ten- 
nessee,-Virginia  it-  Georgia  Railroad,  the  CJueen  &  Crescent 
Railroad,  the  Louisville  &  Xashville  Railroad,  tlie  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  it  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  the  Chattanooga  South- 
ern Railroad ^(from  Chattanooga  to  Gadsden,  to  be  extended  to 
Birmingham),  giving  Gadsden  equal  railroad  facilities  with 
any  point  in  the  soutli.  Gadsden  has  two  l)]ast  furnaces,  one 
coke  and  one  charcoal ;  it  has  the  Elliott  car  works,  working 
oUO  men  and  building  a  car  complete — making  their  own 
wheels,  doing  all  their  own  blacksmith  work,  casting  and  wood 
work.  Gadsden  has  a  paint  mill,  turning  out  six  to  eight  tons 
per  day ;  it  has  two  ice  factories  and  one  cold  storage  plant; 
it  has  a  large  canning  factory"  in  successful  operation ;  it  has 
pipe  works,  for  sanitary  pipes,  capacity  eight  to  ten  tons  per 
day  ;  it  has  a  foundry  and  machine  sho[),  turning  out  first 
class  engines  and  boilei's;  it  also  has  variety  works;  door, 
sash  and  blind  factory;  huge  steam  mill  and  planing  mill. 
giving  cheap  material  for  the  construction  of  houses.  The 
ore  for  the  furnaces  at  Gadsden  is  mined  in  the  corporate 
limits,  and  coal  is  furnished  to  all  industries,  delivered,  at 
from  ninety  cents  to  -^l.Tr)  j^er  ton,  and  is  of  a  very  sujH^rior 
quality  and  is  mined  in  sight  of  the  city.  In  additon  to  the 
railroads  mentioned,  Gadsden  has  a  stan(hird  guage  dummy 
line,  known  as  the  Gadsden- Attalla  L'nion  Railroad,  traver.-ing 
the  streets  of  Attalla,  Alaliama  City  and  Gadsden,  which  is 
also  a  belt  line,  connecling  all  the  railroads  coming  into  tlie 
city.  This  dummy  line  has  a  branch  line  running  to  the  iop  oi 
1-ookout  mountain,  rea(.'hing  the  famous  Nocalula  falls,  one  ni 
the  grandest  jneces  of  scenery  on  the  cordinent.  The  moiui- 
tain    and    hills    around    (Tadsden    are  lilled   with   the  ricliest 
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iron  ores — brown  hematite  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
rich  fossiliferous  ores  on  tlie  north  and  west  of  the  city.  The 
supply  of  ore  is  simply  inexhaustible.  Vast  forests  skirt  the 
various  railroads  entering-  the  city,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the 
Coosa  river,  making  Gadsden  the  cheapest  point  in  which  to 
manufacture  charcoal  iron  in  the  south.  Gadsden  has  a  fine 
public  school  system,  with  80(i  enrolled  pupils,  and  churches 
of  all  denominations.  City  tax  rate  is  only  one-half  of  1 
per  cent.  The  health  of  the  location  is  unsurpassed ;  no 
malarious  diseases  are  ever  known  here  ;  altitude,  about  700 
feet  above  the  sea,  and,  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  the  top 
of  Lookout  mountain  can  be  reached,  giving  a  most  delightful 
summer  climate.  The  city's  hotels  are  first  class,  with  ample 
accommodations  for  the  travelling  public.  I'he  completion  of 
the  Tennessee  A:  Coosa  Kailrood  to  Guntersville,  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  the  1st  day  of  July,  IsD-J,  places  in  easy  access 
immense  quantities  of  mountain  oak  bark,  making  Gadsden  a 
line  location  for  a  large  tannery.  The  neighboring  forests 
abound  with  yelk)\v  jMue  and  all  the  hard  woods,  making 
Gadsden  a  fine  location  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  fur- 
niture and  all  articles  made  from  wood.  Cheap  iron  and  cheap 
coal  give  the  city  e([ual  advantages  with  Birmingham  and 
Chattanooga  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  Coosa  river 
is  navigable  the  entire  year,  and  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
trade  to  Gadsden's  merchants,  as  well  as  sujiplies  a  large 
amount  of  timber  and  lumber  for  the  various  in<lustries  of  the 
city.     Population  by  the  census  of  1^00,  -2,^1. 


SHEFFIELD. 


Sheflield,  like  its  neig'd-oring  city  of  Florence,  is  situated 
in  the  extreme  noithwestern  i^ortion  of  the  State.  It  is  in 
Colbert  county,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  rivrr.  I'he 
city  is  located  on  a  bi-)ld  blufi"  of  the  riv(M-,  which  reaches,  in 
places,  t<t  an  elcvaiion  of  1  ."lU  feet  abt^ve  the  \\'ater"s  level. 
The  beginning  of  Sheflield  dates  from  the  vear  jss;;.     In  that 
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year,  a  syndicate  for  bailding  the  city  was  formed  ;  a  stock 
company  established,  with  a  capital  of  §000,000.00;  the  site 
was  purchased,  and  railroads  chartered  and  commenced.  The 
property  included  in  the  purchase  comprised  about  2,7oo 
acres.  A  few  months  later  there  was  a  sale  of  lots  at  Shef- 
field, and  oO'J  lots  were  sold  at  auction,  realizing'  N3y(i,00o.tM) 
in  the  ag'i^regate.  The  charter  of  Sheffield  is  embraced  in  the 
act  of  the  general  ;issembly,  approved  February  17,  1885,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1889.  The  city  is  divided 
into  four  wards,  and  its  government  consists  of  a  mayor  and 
eight  aldermen  (two  aldermen  from  each  ward),  styled  the 
city  council  of  Shertield.  The  population,  by  the  census  of 
isiMi,  is  •-',7:^1.  The  site  of  Sheffield  is  one  of  the  most  eligi- 
ble for  a  city  tliut  couJd  have  lieen  chosen.  The  surface,  while 
sufficiently  even  for  the  laying  out  of  streets,  is  yet  bi'oken  in 
a  way  that  offers  excellent  facilities  for  drainage,  and,  by  its 
agreeable  diversity,  furnishes  admirable  sites  for  residences. 
The  elevation  of  the  bluff  is  a  guarantee  against  all  danger  of 
overflow,  and  secures  abundance  of  the  freshest  and  purest 
air,  with  a  fine  outlook  in  all  directions.  South  of  Sheflield, 
extending  for  several  miles,  is  an  open  country,  clothed  with 
woods,  terminating  in  a  grand  mountain  range,  from  which 
almost  perpetual  bree/.es  temper  the  heat  of  mid-summer.  In 
front  is  the  broad  and  deep  Tennessee,  its  banks  free  from 
swamps,  and  picturesque  and  healthful.  The  shore  fronting 
the  town  is  a  natural  landing,  extendhig-  a  mile  in  length  and 
200  feet  deep,  roads  and  railways  being  already  made  to  the 
wharf  front.  Further  south  are  points  well  adapted  to  the 
construction  of  wharves, and  very  convenient  for  the  furnaces. 
The  city  has  about  ten  miles  of  graded  sti-eets,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  paved  with  chert  gravel  and  is  lighted  with 
electricity.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Tennessee 
river,  and  the  mains  of  the  water  com}>any  reach  every  portion 
of  the  city.  The  city  sustains  an  excellent  public  school,  and 
all  the  leading  rviigicws  denominations  are  represented  by 
churches  and  congivgations.  Good  order  is  ke!)t,  and  the 
community  is  intelligent,  progressive  and  law  abiding.  The 
more  prominent  buildings  in  Sheffield,  finished  or  in  course  of 
construction,  attract  attention  and  attest  the  faith  a,nd  enter- 
prise of  its   citizens.      Among   these   are   the   First   National 
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I'aiik  buikling-,  the  :\Iontg-oinery  block,  the  Shettield  hotel,  the 
Shettiekl  Land,  Iron  and  Coal  Company's  building-,  the  Mobile 
iilock,  the  Ware  building,  and  the  Cleveland  hotel.  Sheffield 
has  many  pretty  and  attractive  private  residences  and  all  its 
houses  and  cottages  are  of  good  model  and  tasteful  appearance. 
Like  Florence,*  two  miles  distant,  Sheffield  has  the  benetit  of 
the  Tennessee  river  to  control  and  regulate  transportation  i-ates, 
and  there  are  three  lines  of  railway  at  present  operating  into^the 
city,  namely,  the  Meniphis  S:  Charleston  Railroad,  the  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield  it  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  and  the  Xashville, 
Florence  ct  Sheflield  Railroad.  And,  like  Florence,  Sheffield 
is  located  in  the  famous  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  lands 
surrounding  the  city  are  of  the  same  character  and  of  equal 
fertility  with  those  surrounding  Florence.  Sheffield  is  one  of 
the  most  favorably  located  places  in  the  United  States  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The  brown  hematite  ores 
tributary  to  the  city,  along  the  lines  of  the  Birmingham, 
Sheffield  ct  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  about  twenty  miles 
south,  and  the  Nashville,  Florence  iV:  Sheffield  Railroad,  about 
twenty  miles  north,  show  tifty-tive  to  lifty-six  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron,  are  lower  in  silica,  require  much  less  limestone 
for  fluxing,  and  nuu'h  less  fuel  for  smelting,  than  do  the  red 
ores,  and  are  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  Limestone  is  in 
unlimited  quantities  at  the  furnace  sites,  and  water  is  to  1ie 
had  at  the  (^.^sl  of  pumping.  The  great  Warrior  coal  field, 
near  by,  will  alford  a  bountiful  and  cheap  supply  of  coke  and 
coal  for  furrtaet*,  gas,  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  Among 
tlie  principal  in/lustries  of  Shetfield  at  present,  are  the  Lady 
Ensley  Coal,  Iron  ct  J\ailroad  Company,  the  Alabamii  Iron  S: 
IJailway  Company,  the  Sheltield  Stove  Works,  the  Sheffield 
Land,  Iron  and'  Coal  Company,  the  Sheffield  Compress  Com- 
pany, the  Shetlield  Machine  Company,  the  Sheflield  Harness 
and  Saddl^-y  0)mpany,  the  Standard  Machine  Works,  the 
Sheffield  Klc-tric  Light  and  Rower  Company,  the  Henderson 
Milling  Company,  the  Sheffield  Water  Company,  railroad 
shops  of  the  liii-mingham,  Shetlield  ct  Tennessee  iJaiiroad 
Company,  Enterprise  Wood  W«:>rknig  Coinpanj".  and  Knowles 
planing  mill.  TLe  capital  which  has  been  expended  in  Shef- 
field,   since    the    city's    foundation    in    iss:).    in    its    fuinaces, 

•  For  .1  iloseription  of  the  i-ity  of  1-  l^.i-once,  see  page  ;f.J7,  ante. 
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laanufactories,  hotels,  pulilic  building-s,  business  houses  and 
priviite  residence-;,  and  in  laying  out  the  city,  grading;  its 
streets,  and  other  works  of  public  improvement,  is  estimated 
iit  $o,(iuO,OOO.OU.  The  total  debt  of  the  city  is  -S71i,000.U0,  and 
tlie  tax  rate  is  •">  mills. 


FORT   F\AYi\E. 


Fort  Payne,  the  county  seat  of  DeKalb  county,  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the"  State,  on  the  line  of  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  which  passes  through  the 
heart  of  the  city.  ft  is  distant,  by  rail,  fifty-one  miles 
southwest  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  ninety-one  miles 
northeast  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  is  situated-  near  the 
head  of  a  valley,  called  the  Little  Wills  valley,  the  l)eauty  and 
general  attracti^'eness  of  whicli  have  long  been  known  and 
appreciated.  The  rise  of  the  city  dates  from  the  fall  of  1888, 
when  the  Fort  Payne  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  organized, 
"to  build  a  manufacturing  city  in  the  Wills  valley,  at  Fort 
I'ayne."  Pric^  -to  that  time  the  site  of  the  city  was  a  little 
I'aib'oad  village  of  scarce  300  inliabitants.  "The  company 
purchased  3-2,1)00  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  I'ayne, 
and,  in*Febi:uary,  18^0,  began  the  work  of  building  the  city. 
The  city  was  incorporated  by  act  of  February  '28,  1880, 
amended  by  act  of  February  3,  1801.  The  first  nuinicipal 
election  was  held  July  1,  18-80.  The  city  goveriniient  consists 
of  a  mayor  and  city  council,  the  latter  body  being  composed  of 
five  councilmen.  The. population  of  the  city,  by  tlie  census  of 
1800,  is  •J,<')08.  Streets  and  avenues  have  been  opened,  graded 
and  paved  ;  parks  laid  off  and  improved,  and  a  system  of 
sewerage  establish!  d.  Quite  an  elaborate  system  of  water 
works  sup{)lies  the  city  with  pure  and  sparkling  water,  drawn 
from  springs  which  are  fed  by  streams  from  the  heart  of  tlic 
mountain,  and  an  t.lt'Ctric  light  i)l:int  furnishes  both  arc  and 
incandcsceni  lights.  The  DeKalb  hotel,  erected  1»y  the  Fort 
Payne  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  IssO,  upon  an  entire  square 
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in  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  a  large  cost,  is  modern  and 
eoniplete  in  all  iis  a})pointnients,  and  ranks  among-  the  best 
hotels  m  the  south.  The  new  passenger  depot  of  the  Alabama 
(Treat  Southern  Kailroad,  built  at  a  cost  of  >!25,U(i0.O0,  is  a 
very  handsome  structure.  The  mountain  ranges  about  Fort 
Payne — Lookout  mountain,  on  the  east,  and  Sand  mountain, 
on  the  west— abound  in  romantic  scenery,  rocky  glens  and 
tumbling  waters.  The  city  enjoys  excellent  health,  and  its 
elevation  above  tide  water — 800  to  1,200  feet — insures  it  a 
good  summer  climate,  with  cool  and  restful  nights,  and  its 
winters  are  comiiaratively  mild.  Tlie  cit}'  has  good  public 
;i]i(l  private  sehnuls  and  churches  of  all  tlie  loading  denomina- 
tions. The  debt  of  tlic  city  is  ■s4:'),0n(j.00,  and  its  tax  rate  is 
lifiy  cents  on'  the  -si 00.00.  The  taxable  ]u-opL'rty  in  the  city 
in  is>s  amounted  in  value  to  •sl4Ci,'i;j:!.0(i ;  in  ISin,  to  ^•J,474,- 
17"2..")4.  There  are  tvro  railroads  al  present  operating  into 
l-'ort  Payne — the  Alabama  (iroat  Southern  Pailroad  and  the 
]\)rt  Payne  v'(:  Plastern  Railroad,  now  building  and  designed  to 
form  a  link  in  a  through  east  and  west  line,  to  connect  the 
Tennessee  river,  at  Guntersville,  Alabama,  \vith  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  surrounding- 
Fort  Payne  are  exceptional.  Pich  iron  ores  abound,  and  lime- 
stone of  excellent  quality,  suitable  for  furnace  llux  and  easily 
quarried^  is jVamd  in  alnindance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city;-vhile  coal  for  all  manufacturing  and  domestic 
purposes,  and'of  fine  coking  (juality,  and  in  abundant  supply, 
is  readily  obfained  from  the  mines  near  by.  In  addition  to 
its  deposits  of  iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone,  numerous  and 
valuable  deposits  of  fire  clajs.  Hint,  kaolinc  and  terra  cotta 
clays  have  been  found  and  opened  in  the  Fui  r  Payne  mineral 
fields  ;  also,  sand  stones  of  excellent  colors,  and  which  are 
easily  quarried.  Very  valuable  woods,  including  Spanish,  red, 
white  and  water  oaks,  hickory,  ])Oplar  and  black  gum,  and,  in 
some  sections,  asli  and  pine,  are  found  on  i.ookout  and  Sand 
mountains,  adapted  to  building  aiid  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture. The  mineral  resources  of  l;ort  Payne  constitute  its 
greatest  wealth  ;  but  the  agricultural  value  of  the  valleys  and 
plateaus  of  the  county,  when  ])ro[)erly  developed,  will  add 
greatly  to  tl:e  aggregate  value  oi  that  region.  \Vherever 
tliese    lands    have    been    cultivated,  thev    have    vielded    good 
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retui-ns,  and  the  city  of  Fort  l^iyiie  att'ords  a  good  market  for 
all  farm  products.  The  principal  industries  of  Fort  Payne 
are :  Fort  Payne  Coal  and  Iron  Company ;  Fort  Payne  liollinj^- 
Mill,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  billets  ;  Fort  Payne  Furnace 
Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron ;  Fort  Payne  Stove 
VV^orks  ;  Fort  Payne  Clay  Works,  for  the  manufacture  of  fiie 
brick,  sewer  pipe  and  paving  brick ;  Fort  Payne  Basket  and 
Package  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets ;  Fort 
Payne  jNlachine  Works;  Fort  Payne  Ice  and  Storage  Com- 
pany; Alabama  Builders'  Hardware  Company,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  builders'  hardware;  Snuthern  Piiviug  Company,  for 
the  nK-inufacture  of  asphalt  jiiiving  Ijlocks. 


PART  TENTH. 

'  '      £. 

THE  RAILROAD  AND  TELHGRAPH  LINES  OF  ALABAMA 


Besides  its  g-reat  river  lines  of  transportation,  the  State  of 
Alabama  has  forty-three  raih'oads  *  entering-  or  traversing  her 
territory,  witli  a  ^)tal  length  of  completed  main  line  in  the 
State  of  o,!:  ("..47  miles. t 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor, 
for  the  year  l^'p:2.  will  show  ilie  names  of  these  railroads,  with 
the  length  and  value  of  their  uuiin  lines  and  side  traeks,  and 
the  value  of  their  rolling-  stock,  in  ihc  State,  as  assessed  for 
taxes  for  the  year  189"2  : 


*  Of  thi-  iuuuIm  r,  tliirt>  -one  liavf  lit'eii  constructed  sinco  tiio  close  nf  tlie  war,  in 

t  Of  this  nuiiihcr,  2.4r..'4.o:.  miles  lia\  c  lieen  cijn>tnictfM!  sjure  the  ch>-e  i>f  tlie  war, 
in  ISO:.. 
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The  total  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  the  State,  as 
assessed  for  State  taxation,  in  180:2,  was  817,883,749.87,  against 
$46,406,050.55,  in  1891,  and  8lo,5ii8,0G0.43,  in  1877  (the  year 
preceding  the  publication  of  tlie  first  edition  of  this  Hand 
Book),  showing  an  increase  in  valuation,  in  1892,  of  §1,477,- 
099.32,  over  the  year  1891,  and  of  -837,355,689.44,  over  the  year 
1877.  The  railroads  of  the  State  pay  about  one-fifth  of  the 
taxes  on  property  collected  in  the  State. 

Following  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  tlie 
above  table,  the  railroads  of  the  State  may  be  described,  in 
.  brief,  as  follows  : 

Alaljauia  Great  Soutlierii  Iiailroad. — Wauhatchie,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Meridian,  Mississippi, '29U.21  miles;  244.95  in  Ala- 
bama Uses  track  of  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  Wauhatchie  to  Chattanooga  ;  gauge,  four  feet  eight 
and  one-half  inches;  incorporated  as  Northeast  and  Southwest 
Alabama  Iiailroad,  December  12.  1853,  and  as  the  Wills  Valley 
Railroad,  February  3,1852:  reorganized  as  Alabama  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad.  October  0,  1868  ;  present  company  organized, 
by  purcliasers,  November  30,  1877;  completed  May  17,  1871  ; 
general  offices,  IJirmingham,  Alabama,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Alabama  3[i(llan(l  Raihvay.  —  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  175.08  miles  ;  Luvernc  division,  Sprague 
junction,  ^Montgomery  county,  Alabama,  to  Luverne,  Crenshaw 
county,  Alabama,  33.5  miles  ;  main  line  in  Alabama,  175.08 
mile."*;  gauge,  four  feet  nine  inches  ;  incorporated,  in  Alabama, 
Marcii,  1887  ;  completed  in  1890  ;  general  office,  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  The  ^Montgomery.  Tuskaloosa  and  ^Memphis  Rail- 
way, an  extension  of  this  line,  is  now  under  construction. 

IJinniiigliain  and  Atlantic  Bailroad. — Talladega,  Ala- 
bama, to  I'ell  City,  on  the  Gecrgia  Pacific  Railway,  in  St.  Clair 
county,  Alabama,  22.9  miles  ;  branch,  Cook  junction  to  Kitson, 
Alabama,  eight  miles  ;  gauge,  four  feet  eight  and  one-half 
inches;  incorporated,  December  19,  1883,  as  Talladega  and 
Coosa  Valley  Railroad;  present  company  organized,  October  1, 
1890;  completed  in  1887;  principal  office,  Talladega,  Alabama, 

Jiiriniiighani,  Seima  and  New  Orleans  Railroad. — Pro- 
jected, New  Oi'leans,  Louisi;ina,  to  Selma,  Alalxuua,  210  miles; 
in  operation,  Selma,  Alai)ama.  to  Martin,  in  Dallas  county. 
labama, 20.70  miles;  gauge,  four  feet  nine  inches;  rail  (steel. 
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8.7  miles),  fifty-two  and  fifty-six  pounds ;  incorporated,  Xo- 
veniber  lO,  18sG  ;  general  office,  Seluia,  Alabania. 

J5irni!ngliaiu,  Sheftiold  and  Tennessee  River  Rail- 
way.—  Sheffield,  Alabama,  to  Birmingham.  Alabama;  com- 
l)leted  and  in  operation  to  South  Parrish,  Alabama.  95.80  miles ; 
branches,  9.40  miles  ;  gauge,  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches  ; 
present  company  organized  in  1889;  general  office,  Sheffield, 
Alabama, 

Caliaba  Coal  31inin^  Company's  Railroad.— Blocton, 
Bibb  county,  Alabama,  to  Woodstock,  a  station  on  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  Kailroad,  in  the  same  county,  S.l't  miles  ;  gauge 
four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches;  incorporated  July  13,  1883; 
opened  February  12,  1884:  used  to  haul  the  product  of  the 
company's  mines  to  Woodstock;  principal  office  and  address, 
Blocton,  Bibl)  county,  Alabama. 

Cliallanooi;a  Southern  Railway.— Chattancx^ga,  Tennes- 
see, soulhwestwardly  through  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  to  Gadsden,  Alabama.  92  miles  :  in  Alabama, 
48.60  miles  ;  recently  constructed  ;  general  office.  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

p]ast  and  West  Railroad.— Projected,  Carters ville,  Geor- 
gia, to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  200  miles  ;  in  operation,  Carters- 
ville,  Georgy,  to  Pell  City,  on  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway,  in 
St.  Clair  county,  Alabama  ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches  ;  incor- 
porated Ffln-uary  20,  1882;  opened  October  1.  1^82;  general 
office,  Cartefsville,  Georgia. 

EscanihiU  Railroad. — Located  in  Escambia  county,  23 
miles;  Conecuh  county,  8.50  miles;  private  iogcing  road. 

Fort  Payne  and  Eastern  Railroad.— For:  Payne,  DeKalb 
county,  Alabama,  to  Coal  Mines,  11.25  miles:  ::  luge  four  feet 
eight  and  a  half  inches;  incorporated  Xovemlt  :■  jl,  1S88;  road 
Iniilt  in  1889;  princijial  office,  Fort  Payne.  Al."   una. 

Georgia  Pacific  Railway.— Atlanta,  Georgi...  to  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  4Gii,52  miles;  in  Alabama,  main  lii.e,  2'.'9.60  miles; 
branches,  48.87  miles;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  incorpo- 
rated in  Alal.iama  December  81, 1881  ;  completed  in  l^"-9;  road 
part  of  Richmond  and  Danville  system;  general  office,  Bir- 
mingham, xVlabama. 

lluiitsville  and  jlonte  Sano  Railway.— H'lnt^viile,  Ala- 
bama, to  ?klonte  Sano,  Alabama,  8  miles;  gauge  i-ur  leet  nine 
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inches;  construction  begun  in  18SS,  and  road  completed  in 
1889;  principal  office,  Ifuntsville,  Alabama. 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birnjiiigham  Railroad. — 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  '25o.*24  miles; 
in  Alabama,  main  line,  107.58;  branches,  43.87;  gauge  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches;  road  opened  in  1887;  general 
office,  Kansas  Cit}',  ^Missouri, 

Menipliis  and  Charleston  Kailroad.—^Iemphis,  Tennes- 
see, to  Stevenson,  Alabama,  272  miles;  in  Alabama,  main  line, 
151  miles;  branches,  9.8G  miles;  uses  tracks  of  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Raihvaj^  Stevenson  to  Chattanooga, 
38  miles;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  incorporated  February 
2,  1816;  road  opened  in  1858;  controlled  by  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  through  ownership  of  a  majority 
of  its  capital  stock  ;  general  office,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Mohile  and  Birminijham  Railway.— Projected  from 
Mobile,  Alabama,  to  Birmingham,  Alabama;  completed  from 
Mobile  to  Marion  Junction,  on  ^leridian  division  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway,  in  Perry  county,  Ala- 
bama, 145.93  miles  ;  uses  track  of  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Railway,  Marion  Junction  to  Selma,  14.1  miles  ;  gauge 
four  fef't  nijie  inches;  road  opened  in  1887;  road  operated  by 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  through  owner- 
ship'of  stock;  general  otlice,  New  York;  operating  office, 
]\[p'3ile,  Alabama. 

3{ohile  and  Ohio  Railroad.— Mobile,  Alabama  to  East 
CaircV,  Kentucky,  493  miles  ;  in  Alabama,  GO  miles  ;  gauge  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches ;  incorporated  in  Alabama  Febru- 
ary 3,  1848;  opened  from  Mobile  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  in 
1801  ;  from  Columbus  to  East  C;iiro,  in  1881 ;  operates  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo  Railroad  under  a  lease  for  forty-fivB  years ;  general 
office,  ^lobile,  Alabama. 

Kasliville,  Chaitanoo!::aand  St.  Louis  Railway.— Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  to  Hickman,  Kentucky,  320.21  miles;  in 
Alabama,  main  line,  24  miles;  Tennessee  and  Coosa  branch, 
33.b3  miles;  Iluntsville  branch,  24.17  miles;  Jasper  branch, 
2.90  miles  ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches  ;  incorporated  Decem- 
ber 11, 1845  ;  completed  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  in  1854; 
purcliased  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Nashville  to 
Hickman,  at  foreclosure  sale  in  1871,  and  present  name  adopted 
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in  1873,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  two  roads;  general  office, 
Nashville.  Tennessee. 

Saviinnab,    Americus    and     Moiit£:oniery    Rail  way.— 

Savannah,  Georgia,  via  Americus,  Georgia,  to  Montgomery, 
Alabama;  miles  in  Alabama,  SO. 10;  gauge  four  feet  eight  and 
a  half  inches  :  constructed  since  18SG  ;  general  office,  Americus, 
Georgia. 

Sfaboaril  Railway. — Located  in  Mobile  and  Washington 
counties,  Alabama;  miles  of  main  track,  -lArlb',  terminals, 
Kannahubba  and  Tuscarora ;  intersects  Mobile  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  at  Calvert  Station,  in  Washington  county;  owned 
by  Seaboard  Lumber  Company,  and  operated  mainly  in  con- 
nection wi'.h  ihat  company's,  mills  ;  general  office,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Talladega  and  Coosa  Valley  Railroad.— Now  Birmingham 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  which  see,  page  378,  ante. 

Teiniessoe  River,  Asliville  and  Coosa  Railroad. — Whit- 
ney, on  the  Alal)ama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  in  St.  Clair 
county,  Alabama,  to  Ashville,  in  same  county,  3.25  miles. 

Tuskegee  Raili'oad. — Tuskegee,  in  JMaeon  county,  Alaba- 
ma, to  Chehaw,  a  station, on  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama, 
in  same  county.  5.5u  miles  ;  gauge  three  feet;  incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  18C.(fr  prfncipal  office,  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

Western  Railway  of  Alahania,  Montgomery  Division.— 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  West  Point,  Georgia,  88  miles. 
Selnia  Jiivision.— Montgomery  to  Selma,  Alabama,  45.48 
miles.  Tqtal  miles  in  Alabama,  130.82;  gauge  four  feet  nine 
inches;  present  company  formed  by  the  consolidation,  in  1870, 
of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  (incorporated  in 
1834:  and  opened  in  1854)  and  the  Western  Railroad  of  Ala- 
bama (opened  in  1S70) ;  general  office,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

East  Alabama  Railway.— Opelika,  on  Western  Railway  of 
Alabama,  in  Lee  county,  Alabama,  to  Roanoke,  in  Randolph 
county,  Alabama,  3C>,75  miles;  gauge  four  feet  eight  and  a  half 
inches;  incorporated  in  1868  as  East  Alabama  and  Cincinnati 
Railro;id,  and  road  opened  from  Opelika  to  liuifalo,  in  Cham- 
bers cotmty,  Alabama,  20  miles,  in  1871;  sold  under  foreclosure 
in  1880,  and  reorgani/.ed  under  present  title:  extended  from 
Buffalo  to  Roanoke  in  1^87  ;  part  of  Central  Kailroad  of  Geor- 
gia System ;  general  office,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Eufaula  and  East  Alabaina  Railway. --luifauhi,  in  Bar- 
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bour  county,  Al;il)aina,  to  Ozark,  in  Dale  county,  Alabama, 
60.10  miles;  completed  in  1S88;  part  of  Central  Railroad  of 
Georgia  system ;  general  office,  Savannah,  Georgia ;  standard 
gauge. 

Mobile  and  C^irard  Rail rojid— Columbus,  Georgia,  to  Troy, 
in  Pike  county,  Alabama,  84.40  miles ;  in  Alabama,  S3  miles ; 
gauge  four  feet  nine  inches  ;  incorporated  in  1846  ;  road  opened 
to  Troy  in  1S70;  part  of  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  system, 
under  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  from  1886;  principal  ofhce, 
Girard,  Alabama. 

Montgomery  and  EuFaula  Railway. — Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, to  Eufaula,  Alabama,  8<)  miles ;  gauge  four  feet  nine 
inches  :  incorporated  in  1 860  ;  opened  to  Union  Springs  in  1869; 
to  Eufaula  in  1870,  and  to  a  connection  with  the  Southwestern 
Railroad  of  Georgia  in  J 873  ;  operated  by  and  part  of  Central 
Railroad  of  Georgia  system  ;  general  office,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Savannah  and  Western  Railway — Columbus,  Georgia,  via 
Opelika,  Alabama,  to  Birmingham,  Alabaina,  157  miles;  in 
Alabama,  155.98  miles;  gauge  foTir  feet  nine^inches ;  opened  to 
Birmingham  in  1888;  part  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia 
system  ;  general  office,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Sonthwestern  Railroad,  Enfania  Rrancli— Smithville, 
Georgia,  to  Eufaula,  Alabama,  60.30  miles ;  in  Alabama,  80 
miles.  Columbia  Branch — Albany,  Georgia,  to  Columbia, 
ARibajna,  62.50  miles;  in  Alabama,  1  mile;  standard  gauge; 
le^ised  to  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  and  part  of  that  system  ; 
general  office,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Cincinnati,  Selnia  and  3fo])ile  Railway,  or  Akron  Branch 
of  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  System — 
Marion  Junction,  in  Dallas  county,  Alabama,  to  Akron,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  in  Hale  county, 
Alabama,  53.06  miles ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches ;  company 
organized  in  1881,  as  successor  to  the  Selma  and  Greensboro 
Railroad  Company;  road  acquired  by  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railway  Company  by  purchase;  general  otlice, 
Ivnoxville,  Tennessee. 

Brlerlield,  Blocton  and  l?irmini;hani  Railroad,  or  Bloc- 
ton  Branch  of  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway 
System. — Birmingham  Junction,  on  Selma  Division  of  Ea'<t 
Tennessee,  \'irginia  and  Georgia  Railway,  in  Bibb  county,  Ala- 
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bama,  via  Blocton,  in  that  onnty,  to  ."^lolnle  Junction,  on  the 
Ahibama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  48.75  miles;  road  owned 
by  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  Company; 
gauge  four  feet  nine  inolies;  opened  in  1S91  ;  general  oftice, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Rome  and  Decatur  IJailroad,  or  Decatur  Branch  of  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  System.— Projected, 
Rome,  Georgia,  via  Attalla,  in  Etowah  county,  Alabama,  to 
Decatur,  in  Morgan  county,  Alabama,  135  miles;  completed, 
Rome,  Georgia,  to  Attalla,  Alabama,  62  miles ;  in  Alabama,  43 
miles  ;  gauge  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  ;  opened  in  188?; 
road  acquired  by  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway 
Company,  .^nd  is  part  of  that  system  ;  general  office,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Alaf)aina  Central  Railroad,  or  Meridian  Division  of  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  System. — Selma, 
Alabama,  via  York  Station,  in  Sumter  county,  Alabama,  to  a 
connection  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Lauderdale 
Station,  Mississippi,  92  miles,  thence  over  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  18  miles  ;  in  Alabama,  S7."i2 
miles  ;  gauge  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  ;  portion  between 
Selma  and  York  built  prior  to  the  war,  and  that  between  York 
and  Lauderdale  since  1878;  road  acquired  by  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  rnd  Georgia  Raih\ay  Company  by  purchase,  and  is 
part  of  that  company's  system  ;  general  oirice,  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee,      t 

Selma,  Rome  and  ])aUoii  RaiIroa(I,  or  Selma  Division  of 
EastTennesse,  Virginia  and  Georgia  l^ailway  System. — Dalton, 
Georgia,  via  liome,  Georgia,  to  Selma,  Alabama,  194  miles;  in 
Alabama,  171.76  miles;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  the  por- 
tion of  the  road  in  xA.labama  constructed  before  the  war ;  road 
acquired  by  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  by 
purchase,  and  is  part  of  that  system ;  general  office,  Knoxville? 
Tennessee. 

Alabama  Jliiieral  Railroad — Calera,  in  Shelby  county, 
Alabama,  to  Attalla,  in  Etowah  county,  Alabama,  119.U7  miles; 
consolidated  company,  composed  of  Anniston  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  Anniston  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  Shelby  and 
Columbiana  Railroad;  road  opened  in  1891;  gauge  four  feet 
nine  inches;  road  acquired  by  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
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road  Company  by  puichase,  and  is  part  of  that  company's  sys- 
tem ;  general  ofiice,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Biruiiiic:hiinr  Mineral  Kailroad — Located  mainly  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  Alabama,  with  Birmingham  as  principal  termi- 
nus ;  owned  and  operated  by  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company,  in  connection  with  its  South  and  North  Alabama 
Division;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  incorporated  in  1884; 
opened  in  1884,  but  extended  since;  general  office,  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  miles  completed  and  in  operation,  161.84. 

Mobile  and  Montgomery  Ilaihvay— Mobile  to  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  178  miles;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  consoli- 
dation, in  18G8,  of  the  Mobile  and  Great  Northern  and  the 
Alabama  and  Florida  Railroads,  under  present  name;  leased 
to  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  for  twenty  years 
from  1881,  and  is  operated  by  that  company;  general  .office, 
Mohtgom  er  y ,  A 1  aba  ma. 

Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad — Nashville,  Tennessee, 
to  Decatur,  Alar^ama,  119.09  miles;  in  Alabama,  '2G.04  miles; 
gauge  four  feet  jiine  inches ;  consolidation,  in  1868,  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama,  the  Central  Southern,  and  the  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  Central  Railroads;  completed  in  1859  and  1860; 
leased  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  for 
thirty  years  from  187'2;  general  otiice,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Nashville,  Florence  and  Shellield  Railway — Columbia, 
Tennessee,  to  Sheffield,  Alabama,  82.13  miles;  in  Alabama, 
17.1^  miles;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  consolidation  in  1887 
of  Nashville  and  Florence  and  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
Railroads;  completed  to  Florence  in  1888;  uses  track  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  Florence  to  Sheffield;  part 
of  Louisville  and  Nashville  system ;  general  office,  Columbia, 
Tennessee.  '  ■ 

New  Orleans,  Mo]»ile  and  Texas  Railroad— New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  140.39  miles  ;  in  Alabama,  29.24 
miles  ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches ;  incorporated  in  Alabama, 
November  24,  1806;  first  ground  broken,  at  Mobile,  May  19, 
1868;  leased  to  Louisville  and  Xiishville  Railroad  Company, 
W'hich  owns  all  its  capital  stock,  for  fifty  years  froni  1880„and 
is  operated  1a'  tlurt  company  ;  general  office,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Pensacola    Railroad— Rensacola,   Florida,   to    Flomaton, 
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Alabama,  where  it  intersects  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
Division  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad,  44.54  miles ; 
in  Alabama,  one-tenth  of  a  mile ;  part  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  system ;  general  offices,  Pensacola,  Florida,  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Pensacola  and  Selma  llailroad,  Upper  Division— Selraa, 
Alabama,  to  Pine  Apple,  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  35  miles. 
Lower  Division — Flomaton,  Alabama,  to  Kepton,  in  Conecuh 
county,  Alabama,  32,39  miles;  constructed  since  the  war; 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  general  office,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

SontJi  jjid  North  Alabama  Railroad— Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, to  Decatur,  Alabama,  1S2.GG  miles ;  gauge  four  feet  nine 
inches;  opened  in  1872;  operated  by  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  Company,  which  owns  a  controlling  interest  in 
its  capital  stock ;  general  office,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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GEOLOGY  OF  THE  STATE. 


PART  ELEVENTH 


SKETCH  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ALABAMA. 


Bij  K%r,ie  AVen  Smith,  J'h.D.,  State  Gcoloaist. 


The  five  great  divisions,  bused  upon  the  pecuharities  of  the 
Oi^anic  hfe  of  each,  into  which,  according  to  Professor  Gekiei, 
the  geological  record  has  been  classified  are:  (1)  the  Archaean, 
sometimes  Qalled  the  Azoic  (lifeless)  or  Eozoic  (dawn  of  life) ; 
(•2)  the  Paleozoic  (ancient  life)  or  Primary-;  (8)  the  Mesozoic 
(middle  life)  or  Secondary  ;  (4)  the  Cenozoic  (recent  life)  or 
Tertiary,  and  (5)  the  Post-Tertiary  or  Quaternary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  order  of  sut  cession  of  the 
stratified  formations  of  Alabama,  together  with  the  position  in 
the  geological  column  of  tliose  formations  either  wanting  or 
not  yet  recognized  as  occurring  in  the  State : 
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TAIiLh  OF  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS. 


1  5'--^ 

U^r' >.-,'. 

.   Soils  ami  alluvium. 

(  Itiloxi  or  coast  formations. 

5  River  terrace.^  (second  bottoms). 

(Ozark  santls. 

VW'ii/rTit:' 
Mi'y«rf.'-. 


.  ..Lafayette  sanil^;  and  pebMe  beds. 
...Pascagoula  and  Grand  Gulf  formations 

Vicksburg  I  ^^.jjitg  liuiestone. 

Jackson      I 

Claiborne. 

Kuhrstone. 

HatcUeii;;bee. 
{  r.ashi  or  WwnV^  bluft. 
ITusrahouui. 

Xanafalia. 
I  Naheola. 

Sucarnochee. 
[  Clayton  or  Kutledge. 


a       O    fe    Cr<:ta';<;<<Q- 


!     o^V- 
I    g    5 


j    Jura.Mc 
TriaKfir; 


fRiplev. 

J  Rotten  limestone. 

1  Eutaw. 

[Tuskaloosa. 

..Wanting  in  Alabama. 

..Wanting  in  Alabama. 


..Wanting  in  Alabama. 

rCoal  Measures.  .    ,. 

I  •         fMountamlnnestone,  f  i 

'j  I  Oxmoor  sandstone      j  i 

I  Sub-Carboniferous..-^  and  sbale.  V 

St.  I.ouis  or  Huntsville, 
[Lauderdale  (Keokuk). 


!  Dcvonk-:). 

j  Silurian  .   . 

I 

I  Cambrian  , 

i 

I  Arcliifan.. 


i Clinton  or  Red  mountain, 
Trenton  or  relh.tm  liuiestone. 
Knox  dolomite  and  cliert. 

(Choccolocco  or  Monlevallo  shales,  including  tU 
\  Weisner  uu.n-izite. 

( Coosa  shalf  s. 

..Crystalline  scliists. 


In  giving  tlie  dftails  concerning  these  formations,  it  will 
be,  for  many  reasons,  most  convenient  to  consider  them  ni 
historical  order. 
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CRYSTALLINE   SCHISTS.  —  ARCH.-EAN. 


These  rocks  occupy  a  somewhat  triangular  shaped  area  in 
tlie  eastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  by  a  line  running  ap- 
pioxiraately  as  follows  :  From  the  Georgia  line,  near  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Cleburne  county,  southwestward  through 
Clay  and  Coosa  into  Chilton,  and  thence  eastward  through 
Elmore,  Tallapoosa,  ^facon  and  Lee  to  the  Georgia  line  again, 
about  opposite  Columbus.  These  rocks  differ  from  the  other 
rocks  of  the  State  in  being  made  up  of  distinct,  often  well 
crystallized  minerals,  of  which  quartz,  feldspars,  micas,  and 
liorn blende  form  the  great  m;ii's  of  the  rocks  in  question,  while 
subordinated  to  vliese,  other  minerals  occur,  either  forming 
rock  varieties  of  limited  distribution,  or  as  ores  of  valuable 
metals,  as  minerals  of  economic  value,  or  otherwise  of  interest. 

As  before  stated,  the  great  mass  of  these  crystalline  rocks 
are  aggregates  of  tire  minerals,  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  often 
associated  with  hornblende.  Of  these  the  quartz  and  horn- 
l>iende  alone  sometimes  form  great  rock  masses.  Granite, 
gneiss,  mica  scliisu,  quartzite  and  hornblende  schis^t,  or  slate, 
are  the  most  abundant  of  these  rocks,  while  soapstones,  or 
steatites,  and  limestones,  are  of  much  more  limited  occurrence. 
They  are  all  disposed  in  beds  of  varying  thickness,  which  are 
seldom  in  horizontal  position,  but  are  usually  tilted  at  some 
considerable  angle  to  the  horizon,  the  dip  or  slope  of  these  beds 
being  prevalently  to  the  southeast,  while  the  trend  or  strike  of 
their  upturaed  edges  is,  as  a  rule,  to  the  northeast  and  south- 
west. In  crossing  this  country  from  the  nortliwest  to  the 
southeast,  it  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  observer  that,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  southeastern  border,  he  has  evidences  of  con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  decay  among  the  rocks.  Along 
this  southeastern  border  they  are  often  nothing  more  than 
stratified  clays,  which  are  the  result  of  their  decay  from  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  forces.  This  decay  often  reaches  to 
a  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  railroad  cuts.  In  these  clays,  ledges  or 
thui  sheets  of  ([uartz,  which  is  practically  unaffected  by  the 
weather,  may  be  seen  protruding;  or  broken  down  by  alterna- 
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tioiis  of  heat  and  cold,  they  cover  the  ground  with  angular 
fragments,  that  in  process  of  time  are  worn  into  the  rounded 
pebbles  thi:t  are  so  widely  distributed  over  the  rest  of  tlu' 
State.  The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable,  that  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  these  crystalline  rocks  is  older,  or  has  been  longei' 
subjected  to  sub-cerial  decay,  than  the  parts  further  to  the 
northwest. 

The  Crystalline  Schists,  or  Archaean  Rocks,  have,  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  been  arranged  in  two  series,  called 
Huronian  and  Laurentian,  the  latter  being  the  older  of  the  two 
and  presumably  the  oldest  rocks  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge. By  some  geologists  these  are  considered  as  older  than 
any  of  the  stratihed  fossiliferous  rocks,  while  by  others  they. 
as  well  as  the  Huronian,  are  thought  to  be  the  altered  and 
crystallized  sediments  of  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  perhaps 
later  ages. 

'  ^S^ithout  attempting  to  decide  any  of  these  matters  f«ir 
Alabama,  we  may  again  recur  to  the  fact  that  the  rocks  near 
the  eastern  border  of  this  region  appear  to  be  much  older,  or 
a1  Is^iist  to  have  been  very  much  longer  exposed  to  the  disinte- 
grating action  of  the  atmosphere  than  those  towards  the  west, 
or  northwest,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  the  rocks 
along  this  northwestern  border  are  nothing  more  than  the 
Choccolocco  or  Montevallo  shales  and  the  Weisner  quartzite 
metamorphosed,  or  changed  to  crystalline  schists. 

Materials  of  Economic  Yaluc— The  granites  and  gneisses 
above  named  are  used  in  some  slight  degree  as  building  stones, 
and  deserve  njore  attention  than  they  have  received  from  quar- 
rymen.  The  same  rocks,  especially  the  granites,  which  are 
found  chiefly  along  a  belt  running  northeast  from  near  Brad- 
ford, in  Coosa  county,  are  also  largely  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  millstones. 

J^iirbles  and  Dolomites. — Near  Talladega  and  Sylacauga 
occurs  a  bed  of  good  crystalline  marble  that  has  been  worked 
at  a  number  of  localities,  and  has  yielded  some  fine  material. 
In  Lee  county,  near  Opelika,  there  is  a  crystalline  dolomite- 
which  is  white,  and  would  make  a  hue  ornamental  and  buiM- 
ing  stone,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  marble.  This  sub- 
stance has  for  years  supplied  the  Cbewacla  lime  -works  and 
gives  a  lime  of  very  superior  quality. 
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Soapsione  or  Steotiic. — This  rock  is  found  in  several  parallel 
in'li.s  running  northeastward  from  the  Coosa  river.  It  has  been 
.i'liirried  in  Chambers  county  for  the  manufacture  of  mon- 
uments, headstones,  and  the  like,  and  for  furnishing  lire-proof 
lining  to  the  Chewacla  lime  kilns,  for  which  purpose  it  answers 
admirably. 

Porcelain  Clay. — The  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  of 
granites,  and  other  rocks,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  clays 
wliich,  when  not  mixed  witii  other  substances,  are  suitable  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  porcelain-and  line  ware.  The  best  known 
(occurrences  of  this  clay  are  near  Louina,  Randolph  county,  and 
near  Socapatoy,  in  Coosa,  and  Xotasulga,  in  Macon. 

Glass  Sand. — There  are  some  friable  white  sandstones  in 
Chilton  county  that  crumble  readily  between  the  fingers,  which, 
with  proper  selection,  would  furnish  pure  silica  tit  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

Ashcstos.—1\\\&  substance  occurs  at  various  localities  in 
Coosa,  Tallapoosa  and  Chambers  counties,  near  the  deposits  of 
corundum,  l^l^i'W  to  be  noticed.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done 
toward  the  development  of  these  beds,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
they  exist  in  suilicient  quantity  to  be  of  value. 

Mica.— In  some  of  the  mica  schists  and  gneisses,  especially 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  region  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
there  are  veins  filled  with  large  crystallized  masses  of  quartz, 
feldspar  and  mica,  and  it  is  these  masses  of  mica  that  furnish 
the  mineral  in  quantity.  We  have  as  yet  no  regular  works 
among  the  mica  veins,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that 
miea  plates  of  very  good  size  can  be  gotten  in  many  places. 
The  ancient  excavations  that  are  found  along  the  i'clt  of  coun- 
try from  Cliilton  to  Cleburne  county,  mark  the  spots  where 
mica  has  been  mined  in  the  past,  and  the  exporience  of  the 
mica  miners  in  North  Carolina  goes  to  show  that  the  best  inica 
is  usually  to  be  found  by  reopening  these  old  mines. 

Connidum — lias  been  found  in  considerable  quantity  near 
Uudleyville,  in  Tallapoosa  county,  and  also  near  Bradford,  in 
Coosa  county.  That  in  Coosa  is  usually  very  much  altered, 
and  it  "would  be  probably  difficult  to  use  it  because  of  the 
alteration  which  it  has  suti'ered.  The  Tallapoosa  corundum 
is,  so  far  as  yet  kn<i\\-n,  in  fragments,  the  solid  bed  liaving 
never  been  unci^vered. 
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Zircon — Has  been  found  near  Bradford,  in  Coosa  count v, 
nearly  transparent  and  well  crystallized.  The  best  specimens 
of  this  mineral  are  sometimes  used  as  gems. 

Graphite — Is  ^^'idely  disseminated  in  small  quantities  in 
many  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  sometimes  impregnating  alum- 
inous slates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  suitable  for 
lubricating  purposes.  Some  very  tine  seams  of  graphite  have 
recently  been  found  near  Enitachopka,  in  Clay  county,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  Avill  be  found  in  other  counties  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  valuable. 

Gold. — Most  of  the  gravels  and  sands  of  this  region  have 
in  the  past  been  profitably  worked  for  gold.  Arljacoochee, 
Chulifinnee,  Pinetucky  and  Goldville  are  well  known  localities. 
For  many  year.s,  however,  this  kind  of  work  has  ceased,  and 
so  has  the  working  up  of  the  quartz  in  stamp  mills.  There  is 
reason  for  thinking  that,  with  the  new  processes  for  the 
exti-aetion  of  gold  from  low  grade  ores,  many  of  our  ores  can 
yet  1)6  worked  with  profit.  The  geological  survey  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  these  processes  in 
connection  with  the  Alabama  gold  ores.* 

Copper. — The  history  of  the  copper  mining  in  Alabama  is 
similar  to  that  of  gold.  Some  years  ago  a  good  deal  of  money 
was  invested  in  a  copper  mine  in  Clebnrne  county,  and  the 
■  works  fxourished  until  the  rich  surface  ore  was  used  up.  The 
mnmJic  or  main  body  of  the  vein,  containing  only  a  small 
percentage  of  copper,  could  not  be  profitably  smelted,  on 
account  of  distance  from  lines  of  transportation,  etc.,  and 
work  there- has  been  suspended  for  a  number  of  years.  Cop- 
per is  known  to  occur  in  very  many  localities  in  this  region, 
but  the  mine  above  named  is  the  only  one  where  any  system- 
atic work  has  been  dovie  of  late  years. 

Manganese. — Although  manganese  is  very  extensively  dis- 
tributed througli  this  region,  no  large  deposits  of  it  have  yet 
been  found. 

Iron  Ores. — The  important  iron  ore  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
is  magnetite,  and  it  h<is  been  found  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
this  region  of  the  State,  but  not,  so  far,  in  great  quantity, 
although  search  has  been  very  persistently  made  for  it.     Good 


N.I.  4' (.11  thr  lower  portion  ..f  tlio  gold  Tt--i,.M  li,i.~  hetn  puhlislj.-a 
i\;i-i  ill  iiuiiiu^rrij.t. 
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sized  fragments  of  magnetite,  indicating  a  bed  of  considerable 
tbickness,have  been  fouwl  in  Cleburne,  Clay,  Randolph,  Cham- 
l>ers  and  Tallapoosa  counties.  In  Talladega  county  there  is  a 
sandstone  impregnated  with  magnetite  to  such  a  degree  as 
almost  t(i  make  it  a  workable  ore  of  iron. 

Hematite  or  Specular  Ore — Is  also  common  in  many  of  the 
rocks  of  this  region,  but  no  large  beds  of  it  are  yet  known., 

Jyimonite-  -Is  also  abundant  in  many  cases  as  "gossan," 
I.  €.,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  ]:)yritous  ores.  Some 
of  the  limonite,  however,  which  was  once  used  in  the  old 
Catalan  forges  appears  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  In  all  the 
region  where  the  rocks  are  partly  or  entirely  composed  of 
hornblende,  these  iron  ores  of  various  kinds  are  more  or  less 
abundant. 

Pyr«7e.— Extensive  beds  of  iron  pyrite  or  pyrites  are  known 
in  Clay  county,  of  this  State,  but  have  not  yet  been  worked. 
Most  of  the  copper  ore  of  the  State  is  pyrite  with  a  certain 
percentage  of  copper.  In  concentratnig  these  ores,  the  sul- 
phur of  the  pyrite  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  In  the  English 
works,  this  ^^  utilized  in  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid,  the 
profit  ui)on  which  alone  pays  well,  whilst  the  copper  and  also 
the  iron  are  pure  gain.  With  capital  sufficient  to  provide  for 
manufacturing  .sulphuric  acid,  copper  works  will  be  made  to 
pay  a  much  greater  profit  than  they  do  now.  In  view  of  the 
recei:::  discoveries  of  phosphate  in  Florida,  it  might  be  well  to 
take  into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  our  pyrite  beds  as 
furnishing  material  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
used  in  the  production  of  super-phosphates. 

JiUtUe  or  Titanic  Acid — Is  a  mineral  of  very  general 
occurrence.  Good  specimens  have  come  from  Coosa  and  Chil- 
ton counties.  Its  uses  in  tlie  arts  are  limited,  but  its  value  as 
a  cabinet  specimen,  well  crystalli/.ed,  will  command  a  ready 
sale. 

TdntaUte. — This  rare  mineral  has  been  found  for  the  first 
time  in  this  State,  in  Coosa  county,  near  Rockford.  The  anal- 
ysis of  it,  by  J.  hawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was 
published  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book. 

Beryl. — This  mineral  has  been  obtained  from  Coosa  county 
in  crystals,  which  have  yielded  very  handsome  gems  when  cut. 
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PALHOZOIC   FORMATIONS. 


Classilkation  and  Lithological  Characters.— The  geolog- 
ical formations  of  the  above  list,  from  Carboniferous  to  the 
Cambrian  inclusive,  have  been  grouped  together  in  one  divis- 
ion, c?d\ea  J-'aleozoic  (ancient  life),  in  allusion  to  the  want  of 
resemblance  to  the  present  existing  forms  of  the  animal  and 
plant -remains  contained  in  them. 

Tn  the  following  account  of  the  distinguisliing  characters 
of  the  rocks  of  each  of  the  great  groups  of  formations — Cf/ni- 
brian,  'Sili.fn'ati,  IJcvotnan  and  Carboniferous,  which  constitute 
the  I'aleuzoic — ^^  e  shall  follow  pretty  closely  what  has  ahe.uly 
been  printed  in  the  report  on  the  Cahaba  coal  fields. 

The  Cambrian. — The  rocks  of  this  formation  are  cf)n- 
glomerates,  sandstones  and  shales  in  the  Coosa  valley  region, 
and  shales  and  shaly  limestone  in  the  valleys  further  west,  the 
maximum  thickness  of  the  whole  being  put  at  l<»,00o  feet;  but 
this  ^reat  thickness  is  seen  only  in  the'  eastern  part  of  the 
Coosa  valley.  In  the  other  valleys  the  thickness  is  less  than 
half  of  the  above. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Camljj-ian  wiiich  w^e  recognize  in 
Alabama  are  as  follows  :  The  Coosa  shales,  the  Choccolocco  or 
Montevallo  shales,  and,  interbedded  with  the  last  named,  the 
Weisner  (|uartzite.  These  subdivisions  are  based  rather  upon 
the  lithological  characters  than  upon  the  chronological  succes- 
sion, which  cannot  at  this  time  be  given  with  certainty,  for  the 
calcareous  shales,  which  we  class  with  the  Coosa,  have  recently 
been  found  to  contain  ui)[ter  Cambrian  fossils,  while  some  of 
the  shales  of  the  Montevallo  type  have  yielded  lower  Cambrian 
fossils.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Montevallo  type  of 
shales  may  be  seen  in  places  immediately  underlying  the 
strata  of  the  Knox  dolomite,  while  in  other  places  the  Coosa 
or  flat  woods  type  of  shale  has  apparently  the  same  position. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  dilference  in  the  composition  of 
the  Cambrian  shales  — *".  t.,  whether  calcareous  or  sandy — is 
due  to  the  geogra^ihical  and  other  conditions  existing  during 
their  time  of  de}>osltion,  and  that  both  kinds  were  formed 
contemporajieously — a  part  near  the  shoie  line:  a  jiart  furtlu.-r 
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out  to  sea.  Tn  certain  parts  of  the  Coosa  valley,  where  both 
types  of  shales  occur  together,  the  calcareous  shales  of  the 
Coosa  type  appear  very  generally  to  underlie  those  of  the 
siliceous  or  ]\[ontevallo  type. 

Coosa  Shales.— \n  the  valleys  above  mentioned,  the  rocks 
of  this  division  are  thin  bedded  limestone,  with  clay  seams 
between— usually  very  greatly  contorted  and  tilted  at  high 
angles,  AVhere  these  rocks  come  to  the  surface,  there  results 
from  their  decomposition  a  very  stiff  calcareous  clay  soil. 
These  lands  being  very  level,  and  hence  very  badly  drained, 
are  not  much  cultivated  in  Alabama,  and  are  generally  known 
as  "flacwoods."  The  shaly  limestones  that  give  rise  to  these 
flatwoods  we  have  called  Coosa  shales. 

M'jititraiu)  Shnlt,^. — hi  the  Coosa  v.illey,  and  especially  in 
its  eastern  parts,  and  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Cahaba 
valley,  towards  Helena  and  Monte vallo,  we  find  a  considerable 
thickness  of  siliceous  or  sandy  shales  of  great  variety  of  colors, 
such  as  olive  green,  chocolate,  yellowish,  etc.  The  original 
material  was  a  calcareous  matter  has  mostly  been  pretty 
thoroughlj^leached  c»ut,  and  only  the  more  siliceous  parts  left. 
These  shales  crumble  up  in  places  to  small  fragments  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  K/ioe  p'ljs.  Sometimes  they  are  more 
tough,  and,  especially  towards  the  east,  assume  gradually  the 
characters  of  the  semi-crystalline  rocks,  and  it  is  capable  of 
de'monstration  that  some  of  the  partly  crystalline  slates  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Coosa  valley  are  only  the  changed  or  meta- 
morphosed representatives  of  this  division,  which  liasr  been 
called  the  Monteralh,  or  ('horvolocco  i<J«ilcx,\xo\\\  the  character- 
istic occurrences  in  those  localities.  In  the  upjter  part  of  the 
ilontevallo  shales  we  find  beds  of  blue  limestone  and  gray 
dolomite,  which  it  is  often  ditheuli  to  distiu  .;uish  from  the 
similar  rocks  occurring  in  the  next  overlying  the  formation. 
In  fact,  the  line  between  the  shales  and  the  Knox  dolomite  is, 
so  far  as  Alabama  is  cojicerned,  rather  an  arbitrary  one. 

Wthiter  (jmivtzitt. — In  the  shales  just  described,  and  most 
commonly  in  their  lower  parts,  are  found  in  the  eastern  part 
ot  me  Coosa  valley  great  beds  of  quartzite  and  conglomerate, 
many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  but  often  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent geographically.  The  quartzite  always  forms  high  and 
rugged  mountains,  sometimes  stretching  for  milfs   in  an   un- 
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broken  range,  but  as  often  forming  detached  and  isolated  peaks 
rising  suddenly  out  of  the  plains  and  as  suddenly  sinking  down 
to  the  same  level.  The  "mountain"  near  Columbiana,  the 
Kahatchee  hills,  Alpine  mountain,  Mount  Parnassus,  at  Talla- 
dega, Coldwater  mountain  and  Blue  mountain,  near  Anniston, 
the  Ladiga  mountain,  above  Jacksonville,  and  the  Weisner 
mountain,  east  of  Jacksonville,  are  instances  of  occurrences  of 
this  quartzite.  The  Weisner  mountain  has  been  most  studied, 
and  its  stratigraphical  relation  to  the  Coosa  shales,  and  to  the 
Choccolocco  shales,  most  clearly  made  out,  for  which  reason  we 
have  used  the  term — Weisner  quartzite  —  to  designate  this 
member  of  our  Cambrian,  which  occurs  interpolated  in  the 
sliales,  as  local  masses  of  lenticular  shape,  often  of  very  great 
thickness. 

Prof.  Safford,  of  Tennessee,  has  given  the  name  Chilhowee 
to  similar  great  masses  of  sandstone  and  quartzite  occurring  in 
that  State,  apparently  below  the  shales  above  named.  Prof. 
Safford  places  these  sandstones  always  below  the  shales,  but 
this  does  not  seem  lo  be  their  position  in  Alabama,  as  the 
masses  of  sandstone  occur  at  different  horizons,  interbedded 
with  the  shales.  P'or  this  reason  we  have  not  used  Prof.  Saf- 
ford's  name  to  designate  the  rock.  Similarly,  it  a[ipears  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  distinct  name  for  the  thin-bedded  limestones 
with  clay  seams,  of  our  "flatwoods,"  since  they  play  a  very 
subordinate  part,  if  they  occur  at  all  in  Tennessee.  In  general 
the  Choccolocco  and  Coosa  shales,  as  above  defined,  are  partly, 
at  least,  the  equivalents  of  the  Knox  sandstone  and  shale  of 
Tennessee,  but  apparent  important  differences  in  the  strati- 
graphy of  these  beds,  in  the  two  States,  makr  it  impossible  as 
yet  to  correlate  them  strictly,  hence  our  adoption,  provisionally 
at  least,  of  different  names. 

The  Silurian.— We  have  nor  yet,  in  Alabama,  found  it 
practicable  to  arrange  our  Silurian  formation  in  more  than 
three  principal  divisions,  which,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  and 
coming  upward,  are  as  follows:  Knox  doIomHc^  Trenton  or 
l^fVi'iin  loDe^foue,  (O'd  Red  Motoitai)!  or  Clinton. 

Kno.r  Dolomite. — This  name  has  been  given  l)y  Dr.  Safford 
to  a  series  of  rocks  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  inasmuch  as  the  rocks  of  this  horizon  in  Alabama 
are  identical  witli   those  descriljed  by  him,  we  liave  retained 
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the  name  in  the  Alabama  survey.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  widely  spread  of  our  older  geological  formations, 
and  its  characteristic  rocks  are  magnesian  limestones,  oi-  dolo- 
mites, sometimes  quite  pure,  but  more  often  impregnated  with 
siliceous  matter.  This  siliceous  matter  is  sometimes  found  as 
a  sandy  impurity  in  some  of  the  dolomites,  upon  the  weather- 
ing of  which  it  becomes  quite  prominent.  For  this  reason 
numy  of  the  dolomite  beds  of  the  lo^^  er  part  of  the  Knox  dolo- 
mite, when  exposed  to  the  weather,  show  a  rough  and  sandy 
surface,  marked  by  shallow  cracks  running  in  every  direction, 
as  if  the  rock  had  been  hacked  or  gashed  by  some  cutting  in- 
strument. These  purer  and  sandy  dolomites,  together  with 
some  beds  of  tolerably  pure  blue  Umestone,  occur  near  the  base 
of  the  Knox  dolomite,  and  are  very  closely  related  to  the  beds 
of  the  shale  division  already  described.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  siliceous  matter  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  is  usu-' 
ally  found  in  masses  of  chert,  of  concretionaiy  origin,  impreg- 
nating the  dolomite,  and  on  the  breaking  down  of  these  rocks, 
under  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  calcareous  parts  are 
leached  out,  while  the  siliceous  parts  usually  remain  in  the 
form  of  angular,  flinty  gravel,  which  forms  the  very  character- 
istic ridges  of  Knox  dolomite.  The  weathering  of  the  lime- 
stones and  the  dolomites,  near  the  base  of  this  division,  has 
given  rise  to  tlie  formation  of  gently  undulating  terranes,  with 
a  deep  red-colored  sandy  loam  soil,  of  more  than  average  fer- 
tility, which  is  the  base  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  all  these 
valleys.  The  red  lands  about  Elyton,  and  in  parts  of  Birming- 
ham, and  in  the  Alexandria  valley,  across  the  Coosa,  are  good 
examples.  In  the  u])per  part  of  the  dolomite  the  cherty,  or 
siliceous  matter,  is  more  abundant  as  a  surface  material  than 
the  calcareous,  and  the  country  is  broken  or  ridgy,  rather  than 
undulating.  Some  of  these  flint  ridges  extend  for  long  dis- 
tances unV)roken.  Good  examples  are  the  ridges  of  the  north 
and  south  highlands  about  Birmingham.  In  fact,  this  angular, 
cherty  gravel  is  found  upon  all  the  lands  made  by  the  Knox 
dolomite,  but  is  mm-h  more  abunchini  and  characteristic  in  tlie 
upper  part.  The  Knox  dolomite  contains  very  few  fossils,  and 
these  belong  to  the  lower  Silurian  horizon  of  the  paleontolo- 


•  Rei-cnt  luvfNtitration  ;ii>iif.us  tn  >hi>\v  tli:tt  part  of  the^c  liniest. 
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gists,  but  we  have  in  the  chert  itself  a  characteristic  by  which 
we  can,  as  a  rule,  distinguish  it  from  the  chert  of  other  forma- 
tions—  that  is,  in  most  of  it  are  small,  angular  cavities  of 
clearly  defined  shape,  which  are  usually  thought  to  mark  the 
place  once  occupied  by  rhombohedral  crystals  of  dolomite,  sub- 
sequently dissolved  out.  Prof.  8atford  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  mark,  which  we  have  found  to  be  an  extremely 
useful  one.*  The  Knox  dolomite,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  underlying  formation,  seems  to  have  held  originally  much 
ferruginous  as  well  as  silieeoas  matter,  and  throughout  the 
region  formed  both  by  the  dolomite  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shale,  occur  the  beds  of  the  brown  iroji  ore,  or  limonite,  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  economic  history  of  all  this 
region.  The  iron  ore  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  these 
older  rocks.  As  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  limonite  banks 
connected  with  the  dolomite  and  shale.  I  may  mention  the  Ed- 
w^ards  ore  bank,  near  Woodstock,  the  mines  at  Greely  and 
Gcethite,  in  Jones  valley,  and  the  great  beds  at  Shelby,  over 
the  Coosa.  The  great  bulk  of  the  .bi'own  iron  ores  of  Alabama 
is  fi'om  this  horizon. 

At  the  top  of  the  Knox  dolomite,  and  belonging  perhaps  to 
the  next  succeeding  division,  there  is  rather  a  peculiar  rock 
occurring  at  interviUs  along  Jones  valley  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  brer(-i(i,  made  up  of  angular  fragments,  chiefly  of  the  chert  of 
the  Knox  dolomite,  cemenied  together  into  a  rock  which  is  a 
good  many  feet  in  thickness.  This  rock,  being  made  of  frag- 
ments of  the  Ivnox  dolomite,  is,  of  course,  younger,  though,  on 
account  of  its  materials,  we  have  usually  classed  it  along  with, 
the  Knox  dolomite.  Jt  is  seen  in  the  greatest  volume  in  the 
Salem  hills,  southwest  of  Bessemer,  Init  occurs  upon  the  flint 
ridge  forming  the  north  highlands  at  nuuiy  points,  e.  //.,  Bir- 
mingham and  Gate  City,  and  also  \\est  of  Springville.  It  has 
been  oalle<l  the  Birntiniiham  hreccia  by  .Air.  Kussell  of  the 
United  States  survey,  and  Salthi  hrec^ht  l;>y  us  in  tlie  State 
survey.  It  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  a  period  of  distui'l>- 
ance  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
K'nox  doloriiite  and  that  of  the  Trenton   limestone. 

Trenton  or  J'fl/t(nii  Limestone. —  As   its  name  implies,  this 

•  Simil.ir  :uii:iilar  t:\\  iri.  s  li;i\e  recently  liei'ii  oi.-cr\fil  in  tin-  du^l  "f  ntlier  t"<'rm- 
atiniis,  su  tli.it  tlii-  IS  not  ail  alii.sether  cliaracteristii.-  niaik  of  the  iloluiuin-. 
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division  is  mostly  calcareous.  It  may  be  perhaps,  as'a  maxi- 
mum, ^'OO  feet  in  thickness,  and  v;iries  considerably  in  quality, 
tlie  lower  part  being  usually  impure  and  shaly,  while  the 
upper  part  is  mostly  a  pure  limestone,  often  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  lime  and  as  a  tlux  in  the  furnaces.  The  lower 
part  usually  holds  great  numbers  of  shells  of  Maclared  vnnj/ia^ 
a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Chazy  limestone  of  the  New  York 
geologists.  The  purer  limestone  above  is  also  quite  full  of 
fossils,  which,  as  a  group,  are  those  of  the  Trenton  limestone 
of  New  York. 

In  places,  particularly  in  the  region  south  of  the  Cahaba 
held  in  Bibb  county,  the  uppermost  betls  of  this  formation, 
above  the  pui'er  limestone  mentioned,  are  calcareous  shales 
and  shaiy  limestones,  often  full  of  the  fossil  forms  known  as 
(/raptulites.  Where  these  thin  bedded  shaly  limestones  form 
the  surface  they  make  cedar  glades. 

The  valley  between  the  Cahaba  and  Coosa  coal  fields 
shows  a  wide  belt  of  Trenton  limestone,  which  is  particularly 
pure  and  well  developed  near  Felham  and  Siluna,  in  Shelby 
county,  and  southwards.  Near  Pratt's  ferry,  on  the  Cahaba, 
and,  stretching  thence  northeastward,  there  is  another  great 
belt  of  it,  containing  some  hue  marbles,  which  have,  in  a  small 
degree,  been  worked  at  Pratt's  ferry. 

77ie  (linton  or  lied  JSLoi.intain  Formation. — This  is  the 
third  and  uitpennost  of  the  divisions  of  the  Silurian  which  we 
make  in  this  State.  Tlie  mass  of  the  rocks  of  Ped  mountain 
are  sandstones  and  shales,  which  show  a  gi-eat  variety  of  color, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  chocolate  and  olive  green,  in  tliis  respect 
resembling  the  Montevallo  shales.  .Mong  with  thr-e  are  some 
calcareous  and  ferruginous  mcks,  the  latter  passini;'  into  beds 
of  red  iron  ore,  made  up  of  small  liatu  in-d  no(luli'.<,  shell  casts, 
etc.,  of  ferric  oxide.  In  many  places  where  mining  has  pene- 
trated the  ore  bed  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  agencies, 
the  ore  is  seen  to  be  (^uite  calcareous ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  highly 
ferruginous  limestone,  which,  wiicn  used  in  the  furnace,  often 
contains  lime  enough  to  flux  itself.  At  the  outcrop  the  ore  is 
seldom  calcareous,  though  often  sandy.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  no  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  llie  mode 
of  formation  i^f  this  ore.  It  is  of  a  very  varialMc  thickiiL'ss,  u}) 
to  twenty  feet,  and  is  in  inore  than  one  bed.     It  is  a  remark- 
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able  fact  that,  while  near  Oxmoor  tiieore  is  some  twenty  feet 
in  thickness,  just  across  the  Caliaba  coal  field,  in  the  Cahalta 
valley,  about  six  miles  distant,  the  Ked  mountain,  or,  rather, 
its  representative,  contains  no  ore  at  all  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  length,  nor  does  it  seem,  except  at  intervals,  to  contain  any 
of  the  Clinton  rocks,  but  only  those  of  the  Devonian  and  sub- 
carboniferous.  As  is  well  known,  this  formation  furnishes 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  used  in  our  furnaces.  In 
places,  the  ferruginous  limestone  of  this  formation  would 
make  a  line  building  stone,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sand- 
stones. It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  average  thickness  of 
the  Red  mountain  rocks  proper;  lUO  feet  might  perhaps  be  a 
fair  average,  for  the  Red  UK^untain,  as  a  topographic  feature, 
is  made  of  the  rocks  of  dilferent  ages — Trenton,  Clinton  and 
sub-carboniferous,  together  with  the  usually  very  thin  black 
shale  of  the  Devonian. 

The  thickness  of  the  whole  Silurian,  as  usually  given  at 
about  5,000  feet,  is  only  an  estimate.  The  true  thickness  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  determine,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  most  important  member,  the  Knox  dolomite,  since  it  is  in 
great  part  made  up,  so  far  as  surface  materials  aie  concerned, 
of  loose  fragments  of  chert  in  which  the  bedding  planes  are 
seldom  to  be  seen.  A  greater  j)art  of  the  area  of  our  valleys 
is  held  by  this  formation  than  by  any  other,  and  its  impor- 
tance is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  brown  iron  ores  of  the  State.  Many  of  the 
noted  "  big  springs  "  issue  from  this  formation. 

Tlie  Devonian. — The  only  representative  in  Alabama  of 
this  system  of  rocks,  which  in  the  States  further  north  is  of 
great  thickness  and  importance,  is  a  thin  bed  of  black  shale, 
averaging  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  but  being  apparently 
absent  altogether  in  some  places,  A  few  fossils  have  been 
found  in  it  in  the  vallej  of  the  Teiniessee  in  North  Alabama, 
which  serve  to  fix  its  position  as  a  member  of  the  Devonian. 
The  shale,  being  soft  and  sonu  what  easily  eroded,  is  usually 
covered  and  concealed  l)y  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  so 
that  it  does  not  commonly  come  under  notice  even  where  it  is 
present.  It  is  of  importance  cliiefiy,  perhaps,  as  being  the 
source  of  some  of  our  best  known  sulphur  si'rings.  The  shale 
usually  contains  a  large   amount   of   pyrite  in    the  form  of 
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nodules  or  kidney  shaped  concretions,  the  decomposition  of 
which  supplies  tlie  sulphur  of  these  springs.  In  north  Ala- 
bama the  thickness  of  the  black  shale,  as  this  formation  has 
been  called,  may  go  up  as  high  as  100  feet,  but  so  extreme  a 
thickness  is  rarely  seen  further  south. 

Tlie  Carboniferous.  —  This  we  conveniently  divide  in 
Alabama  into  tw.^  parts — a  lower,  or  sub-carboniferous,  and 
an  upper,  or  coal  bearing  part,  the  true  cord  measures.  The 
thickness  of  the  latter  is  placed  by  Mr.  Squire  at  5,525  feet, 
and  the  former  at  1,200  feet,  making  a  total  of  between  6,000 
and  7,000  feet. 

Sub-Carbonijercus. —  Professor  Satford  divides  this  forma- 
tion in  Tennessee  into  an  upper  or  calcareous  member,  and  a 
lower  or  siliceous  one.  This  division  will  also  apply  equally 
well  to  that  part  of  Alabama  north  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
but  to  the  south,  and  everywhere  in  the  narrow  anticlinal 
valleys  of  the  State,  this  distinctum  cannot  well  be  made. 

In  the  Tennessee  valley  the  siliceous  member  of  the  sab- 
carboniferous  consists  of  a  great  series  of  cherty  limestones 
somewhat  analogous  to  tlie  Knox  dolomite,  but  with  the  lower 
part  more  cherty  than  the  upper.  This  lower  part  (lower 
siliceous  of  Professor  SaHord  ;  probably  the  Keokuk  of  the 
western  geologists)  gives  rise  to  rather  poor  siliceous  soils, 
and  the  region  of  its  occurrence,  both  in  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee, is  known  as  the  "bari'ens.'"  The  upper  part  of  the 
siliceous  member  (upper  siliceous  of  SatYord  ;  St.  Louis  group 
of  the  western  geologists)  is  more  calcareous,  and  the  soil 
derived  from  its  disintegration  is  a  red  loam  of  more  than 
ordinary  fertility,  well  known  in  the  Tennessee  valley  as 
making  the  best  farming  lands  in  that  section.  Here  again 
there  is  an  analogy  to  the  Knox  dolomite,  which  att'ords,  on 
the  one  hand,  rich,  red  loam  soils  and.  on  the  other,  poor, 
cherty  ridges. 

The   chert   of    the   sub-carboniferous   is    in   general    very 
similar    to    that    of   the  Knox    dolomite,  but    dilfers    from    it 
in    being    usually    very    highly     fossiliferous,  containing    the 
casts    or    moulds   of    shells    that    have  been    leached    or    dis 
solved  out. 

This  characlcr  of  the  sub-carbonifcroiis  chert  and  the 
presence  of   the   rliombohedral   cavities   in    the  cliert  of  the 
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Knt)x  dolomite  enable  us  in  ;>lniost  every  case  to  (listinguisli 
between  the  two. 

Now,  in  the  anticlinal  valleys  south  of  the  Tennessee  river 
we  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this  two-fold  division  of  the 
lower  or  siliceous  member  of  the  sub-carboniferous,  for  the 
entire  member  shows,  upon  the  surface  at  least,  little  else  than 
chert,  vhich  appears  in  a  mantle  of  angular  fragments,  cover- 
ing usually  one  side  of  all  our  Red  mountain  ridges. 

We  have  called  tliis  the  J'^ori  Payne  chert^  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  representative  of  both  sub-divisions  of  the  lower 
sub-carboniferous  or  siliceous  group  of  north  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  as  long  ago  conjectured  by  Professor  Satford.  Its 
thickness  is  not  very  great,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
upper  member.* 

The  upper  calcareous  member  is  variable  in  composition 
In  nortli  Alabama  it  is  chiefly  limestone— called  mountain 
limestone,  from  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  flanks  of  most  of  the 
mountains  in  that  section  that  are  capped  with  coal  measures. 
AVithin  this  limestone  there  is  interljedded  a  layer  of  sand- 
stone of  variable  thickness — perhaps  lOO  feet,  at  a  maximum, 
in  the  Tennessee  valley,  ^^■hile  the  over  and  underlying  lime- 
stones are  many  times  that.  As  we  come  southward  the 
sandstone  becomes  more  important,  and  the  lower  section  of 
tlie  limestone  (below  the  sandstone)  appears  to  give  way  to,  or 
to  be  replaced  by,  a  series  of  black  shales  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  Devonian,  l)Ut  man}'  more  tiines  massive.  In 
many  places  in  the  anticlinal  valleys,  and  especially  the  further 
south  we  go,  the'up})er  limestone  also  appears  to  be  wanting 
or  to  be  replaced  by  the  shales  and  sandstones  above  named. 

I'he  limestone  Mhich  comes  next  bi.'low  the  coal  measures 
is  well  exposed  ;it  many  places,  as  ai  ikingor,  Blount  Springs 
and  Trussville,  where  it  is  very  extensively  (juarried  for  use 
as  a  fluxing  material  in  the  furnaces,  as  it  is  in  })art  a  very 
pure  limestone.  But  south  of  the  latitude  of  Birmingham  it 
is  very  rarely  seen,  and  in  its  stead  we  And  the  black  shales 
mentioned.     These  shales  are  often  interstratifled  with  dark 
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colon/d  limestones,  iiiul  sometiiues  with  tolerably  pure  lime- 
stones, but  these  are  unimportant  in  thickness  as  compared 
with  the  shales  and  sandstones.  The  greater  part  of  Shades 
valley  is  based  upon  these  sandstones  and  shales,  though  the 
limestone  appears  in  several  places,  and  south  westward,  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  Cahaba  coal  field,  these  rocks  make  a  very 
{irominent  topographic  feature. 

The  sandstone  which  in  north  Alabama  lies  between  the 
two  beds  of  mountain  limestone  has  a  very  close  resemblance 
in  texture  and  other  characters  to  the  lowermost  rocks  of  the 
coal  measures,  comni(~>nly  called  the  millstone  grit,  and  it 
makes  its  a]>pearance  in  that  part  of  the  State  either  as  a 
bencli  along  the  sides  of  the  Cumberland  mountain  spurs  or 
else  as  the  capping  and  protecting  rock  of  a  detached  ridge 
separated  from  the  Sand  mountain  (coal  measures)  by  a 
narrow  valley  of  erosii^n.  In  the  anticlinal  valleys  further 
south,  this  sandstone  with  the  lithologieal  characters  above 
named  appears  commonly  as  a  distinct  ridge  running  parallel 
to  the  escarpment  of  the  coal  measures,  Mith  a  narrow  valley 
of  shales  Itetween.  It  appears  to  best  advantage  on  one  of 
the  detached  ridges  above  s{)oken  of,  near  Tuscumbia,  at  the 
site  of  the  <^ld  college  town  of  LaGrange,  and  we  have  often 
used  the  name  LaGrange  sandstone  to  designate  it ;  but  the 
name  T.aGrange  has  been  used  to  denote  an  entirely  dill'erent 
formation,  whicli  has  caused  us  to  re[)laee  it  by  the  name 
Oxmour.  where  the  nx-ks  are  also  well  exposed  and  where  the 
shales  are  more  conspieuous  than  at  La(4range. 

Coal  Measures. — The  strata  of  the  coal  measures  are 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales  and  coal  beds  in  many  alter- 
nations, and  at  one  horizon,  at  least,  occurs  a  thin  bedded 
limestone.  The  thickness  of  the  measures  of  th(^  Cahaba  coal 
field  is  estinnited  by  3Ir.  Stpiire  to  be  .'>,')-^:")  feet,  and  the  esti- 
mate for  the  Warrior  field,  by  Mr.  McCalley,  is  abcait  the 
same.  The  conglomerates  are  found  principally  at  the  base  of 
tlie  measur-'s,  though  a  very  heavy  lied  of  this  rock  occurs  also 
at  the  top  of  the  measures  in  Shelby  and  Tuskaloosa  counties. 
We  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  all  our  coal  lields  were 
at  one  time  continuous  and  have  been  separated  by  subsequent 
changes  into  the  three  (li.->tinct  held.-.  — named  by  i'rof.  Tuomey 
from  the   livers   whii'h    drain    them — the  Cnos<f,  Cnhnha   and 
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Warrior  tMcU.  We  should  expect  to  find  the  succession  ui" 
the  coal  seams  and  of  other  strata  the  same  in  all  three  held-, 
and  undoubtedly  such  a  similarity  or  equivalency  will  on.' 
day  be  thoroughly  made  out.  At  the  present,  however,  mn 
knowledge  of  the  fields  is  so  limited  that  it  is  not  possible  i.. 
correlate  their  seams  fully,  though  some  identifications  luive 
been  very  satisfactorily  made. 

In  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Squire  and  McCalley  on  tlu- 
Cahaba  and  Warrior  fields  full  particulars  will  be  found  con- 
cerning these  fields,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  these  reports 
for  information  as  to  details.  In  the  Warrior  and  Cahaba 
fields  there  are  about  forty  coal  seams,  of  which  twelve  to 
fourteen  have  a  thickness  of  tw^o  and  a  half  feet  and  upwards, 
of  coal,  which  can  be  profitably  mined.  Much  of  the  coal, 
however,  which  is  actually  mined  now  comes  from  a  much 
smaller  number  of  seams.  In  another  place  we  shall  give  a 
few  particulars  concerning  each  of  the  three  fields  above 
named. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION   IN   ALABAMA  Ol 
THE  PALEOZOIC  FORMATIONS. 


It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  among  geologists,  and 
one  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  older  stratified  rocks  oi 
the  Appalachian  region  of  the  United  .States,  of  which  tiu; 
Paleozoic  rocks  of  Alabama  form  the  southwestern  termination, 
are  formed  principally  out  of  the  detritus  of  a  previously  ex- 
isting land  ai-ea  lying  eastward  of  the  present  shore  line  ot  tlu- 
Atlantic  ocean,  washed  down  and  deposited  upon  the  fioor  of 
the  inland  sea,  which  formerly  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  the  present  United  States.  Naturally,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  land  waste  would  be  deposited  close  to  th'- 
shore  line,  while  only  the  finer  sediments,  such  as  silt  anil 
mud,  would  be  held  in  suspension  long  enough  to  be  carried 
out  and  deposited  at  a  distanre  from  the  shore.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Alabama,  in  going  from  the  northwest  to  the  south- 
east, across  the  region  made  by  our  Paleozoic  rocks,  we  tind  <i 
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o;raclual  increase,  not  only  in  the  thickness  of  the  strata,  but  in 
the.  coarseness  of  tlie  material;  heavy  bedded  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  being  much  more  abundant  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  area  than  farther  west.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  in  Alabama,  along-  their  eastern  border,  is  not 
less  than  20,00(»  feet,  but  further  westward  it  is  probably  not 
much  more  than  half  this  amount.  After  the  deposition  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  there  followed  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust  by  which  all  these  Paleozoic  deposits  were  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  pressed  or  squeezed  laterally  from  southeast  to 
northwest  into  a  much  narrower  space  than  they  occupied 
when  spread  out  upon  tlie  floor  of  the  sea.  This  compression 
into  narrower  limits  could  take  i)lacc  either  by  the  crushing 
Logeilicr  latcialiy  oi  ihe  befis  and  theii-  corresponding  swelling 
up  vertically;  or  by  the  warping  of  the  strata  into  more  or 
less  closely  folded  waves  or  wrinkles  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  compressing  force ;  or  by  fracture  along 
the  same  line  at  riglit  angles  to  the  compressing  force,  and  the 
sliding  of  one  part  of  the  strata  over  another.  It  is  easy  to 
recognize  in  Alabama  instances  of  all  these  results  of  compres- 
sion ;  for  we  find  our  ]*aleozoic  rocks  seldom  in  their  original 
position ;  they  are  mostly  tilted  at  high  angles  to  the  horizon  ; 
the  same  beds  are  repeated  many  times,  and  sometimes  strata 
are  now  found  in  juxtaposition  which  are  many  hundreds  of 
feet  apart  in  the  geological  column.  The  direction  of  the  dip 
of  these  tilted  beds  is  mostly  towards  the  southeast,  and  the 
amount  of  the  tilting  and  deformation  is  greater  i;i  the  same 
direction,  gradually  diminishing  in  intensity  as  we  go  north- 
west. After  the  uplifting,  faulting  and  folding  above  indicated, 
'there  began  a  gradual  degradation  of  the  strata  by  atmospheric 
agencies.  The  places  most  elevated  by  these  movements,  or 
most  weakened  v  racture,  would  sulfer  most  by  these  means. 
So  we  find,  as  a  rule,  the  valleys  now  occupying  what  were 
formerly  the  crests  of  the  folds  or  waves  of  the  strata,  and  it  is 
consequently  in  these  valleys  that  we  find  exposed  the  lowest 
or  oldest  rocks  in  the  series,  and  the  depth  of  the  exposure 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  elevation. 

In  accordance  with  these  general  principles,  we  find  that 
the  oldest  of  our  Paleozoic  rocks  have  their  greatest  develop- 
ment as  sui-face  rocks  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  region  of 
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their  occurrence,  (".  e.,  in  the  Coosii  valley  region.  Here  al.su 
we  lind  the  strata  most  disturbed  and  det'ornied,  while  tin- 
rocks  of  the  Clinton.  Devonian,  or  Carboniferous  formatinns 
occur  sparingly  in  the  Coosa  valley,  except  along  its  western 
limit.  It  is  only  to  the  westward  of  the  Coosa  valley  that 
these  upper  strata  of  the  Paleozoic  formations  are  widely 
distributed. 

The  areas  of  our  coal  measures  are  separated  by  valleys,  in 
which  the  older  rocks  are  exposed  by  denudation  as  above 
described.  All  these  valleys  have  what  is  called  the  anticlinal 
structure,  /.  e.,  they  have  been  eroded  out  of  the  crests  of  folds 
in  the  strata :  but  this  structure  is  generally  obscured  by  the 
occurrence  of  faults  where  the  beds  on  one  side  of  the  line  of 
fracture  luive  iieoii  puj^lied  up  over  on  those  of  tiie  other.  ThesL^ 
valleys  are,  in  succession,  going  to  the  northwest :  The  L'<(h<i!>ii 
vaJlei/,  lying  between  the  Coosa  and  the  Cahaba  coal  fields  : 
Wills'  valley,  heiween  Lookout  and  Sand  mountains:  Jio/^ji's 
and  Jones'  valley,  between  the  Warrior  and  Cahaba  coal  fields; 
JIur2^/iree's  valley,  which  is  a  i)rolongation  of  Jones'  valley  and 
separates  two  parts  of  Sand  mountain :  and  I>roicn^s  or  JJiy 
Sjjrhig  valley,  extending  doA\n  from  Tennessee,  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Sequatchee  valley,  separating  likewise  two  parts  of 
the  Warrior  field.  In  the  last-named  valley,  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  the  sub-carboniferous  rocks  form  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  surface,  and  the  underlying  and  older  rocks  are  exposed 
only  in  isolated  tracts.  North  of  the  river,  the  elevation  of  the 
fold  has  been  greater,  and  the  consequent  exposure,  l)y  erosion 
of  the  valley,  deeper.  In  the  Tennessee  valley  likewise,  the 
sub-carboniferous  rocks  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  surface. 
Each  of  the  valleys  above  enumerated  hiis  its  peculiarities,  but 
to  go  into  details  would  lead  us  too  fai .  We  may,  however, 
add  a  few  words  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  coal 
fields. 

Materiiils  of  Econoinic  Yjilue  in  the  Paleozoic  Kei;ion. 
Coal. — The  Alabama  coal  fields,  occupying,  as  they  do,  the 
troughs  between  the  folds  or  wave  crests  above  mentioned, 
are  more  or  less  basin-shapci,  but  the  axis  of  the  basin  in  each 
case  lies  close  to  one  side,  usually  the  southeastern,  instead  of 
Vteing  in  the  center,  anil  the  slope  oi-  dip  of  most  of  the  strain 
is  consequently  towards  the  southeast.    In  going  from  thenoitii- 
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east  toward  the  southwest,  we  find  the  strata  of  these  fields 
gradually  sinking-.  Thus,  on  Sand  mountain,  near  the  Georgia 
line,  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  is  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
above  drainage  level,  especially  along  the  elevated  rim  of  the 
basin,  v>hile  at  Tuskaloosa,  the  base  of  these  measures  lies  4,000 
feet,  or  more,  below  drainage  level.  For  convenience,  we  have 
designated  those  parts  of  the  coal  fields  which  are  high  above 
the  drainage  level,  as  the  plateci"  r>r/io>i,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  f>asin  ?-e<//o;/,  where  they  are  at  or  belov/  drainage  level. 
This  distinction  applies  mainly  to  the  Warrior  field  and  Look- 
out mountain,  the  Cahaba  and  Coosa  fields  having  measures 
generally  below  the  drainage  level;  but  a  gradual  southeast 
sinking  of  the  measures  is  very  clearly  seen  in  them  also. 

T/iC  Coosa  Field. — Thi.->  has  less  of  what  are  called  the  fiat 
measures  than  either  of  the  others.  It  has  suffered  most  from 
denudation,  and  has  the  least  thickness  of  coal  measures,  and 
conse(]uentiy  of  coal  seams ;  nevertheless,  two  or  three  seams 
of  workable  size  are  known  in  the  field,  and  mines  are  in  opera- 
tion in  two  or  three  localities — Broken  Arrow,  IJagland,  Trout 
Creek,  etc.  The  rocks  and  coal  seams  in  this  field  apjtear  to 
be  more  faulted  than  in  the  others. 

llie  Cahaba  Field — This  field  has  been  recently  thoroughly 
descriVicd  ])y  Mr.  Squire,  and  his  report  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  and  detailed  map.  It  extends  from  Canoe  creek,  in  St. 
Clair  county,  to  II;iysop  creek,  in  Hibl)  coimty,  its  form  very 
closely  resembling  the  human  foot  and  leg,  ]Montevallo  being 
close  to  the  heel,  and  the  part  repesenting  the  toe  being  on 
llaysop  creek,  four  oi-  five  miles  west  of  Scottsville.  The  field 
l)egins  to  widen  at  Helena,  and  opens  out  gradually  as  it  con- 
tinues southward  until  it  attains  a  maximum  width  of  fifteen 
and  a  half  miles,  on  a  line  due  east  and  \^■est  fi-om  Uincion.  The 
length  of  the  field  on  an  air  line  is  sixt}'  miles,  and  its  area 
about  o9n  sqtiare  miles.  3Ir.  Squire  describes  eleven  subordi- 
nate basins  in  this  field,  besides  the  overturned  measures  at 
the  southern  end  of  tlie  field.  In  conse(iue)ice  of  the  gradual 
dip  of  the  basin  as  a  whole  toward  the  southwest,  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  measures  in  this  field  is  found  in  the  south- 
western end.  Active  mining  is  now  going  on  at  ISlocton,  Gur- 
nee,  Montevallo,  Helena  and  Ileniy- Kllen,  the  seams  worked 
being:     At   IMocton,   the  'J'hom[ison,  or   Underwood,  and  the 
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Woodstock  seams;  at  Gurnee,  the  Clark  and  Gholson  seams; 
at  Montevallo,  the  .Montevallo  seam  ;  at  Helena,  the  Wadsworth 
and  Helena  seams;  ai  Ilenry-F^llen,  the  Mammoth  seam.  Mi-. 
Squire  estimates  that  this  field  has  eleven  seams  of  coal  over 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  aggregating  forty  feet  of 
marketable  coal.  Coke  is  made  in  large  quantity  at  Bloctoii 
and  other  mines  in  this  field. 

Warrior  Field. — The  area  of  tins  field  is  estimated  at  about 
7,800  square  miles,  and  the  thickness  of  the  measures  varies 
with  the  localities,  it  being  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plateau  region,  and  nearly  o,000  feet  at 
the  southwestern  end  of  the  field.  The  number  of  coal  seams 
varies  in  the  same  sense.  Mr.  ]\IcCalley  gives  about  forty 
seams  in  liiis  lifkl,  fourteen  of  vvhich  are  two  and  a  lialf  feel 
and  upwards  in  thickness.  The  localities  where  most  mining 
is  done  are:  Pratt  Mines,  Mary  Lee  mines,  and  others  near 
Birmingham;  Blue  Creek  mines,  below  Bessemer;  several 
mines  at  Newcastle  and  Warrior,  in  Jefferson  county ;  at  Cor- 
dova, Horse  Creek,  Carbon  Hill  and  Corona  and  other  localities 
in  Walker  county  ;  Brookwood  and  Coaling,  in  Tuskaloosa 
county.  ¥ov  details  concerning  the  field,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  McCalley  on  the  Warrior  basin  of  the 
plateau  region.  Coke  is  made  in  the  largest  quantity  from 
the  coal  of  the  Pratt,  Blue  Creek,  Mary  Lee  and  Brookwood 
mines. 

Red  Iron  Ore.--The  Clinton  or  Red  Mountain  formation 
carries  a  varied  thickness  of  red  fossiliferous  ore.  This  forma- 
tion occurs  on  the  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  anticlinal  valleys 
above  named,  and  in  each  of  these,  at  one  or  more  points,  the 
ore  is  of  quality  and  quantity  which  niake  it  of  commercial 
importance.  The  great  bulk  of  this  i>;e  mined  in  Alabama 
comes  from  Red  mountain  ridge,  along  the  eastern  side  of 
Jones  valley,  from  1  feeder's  Gap  to  Gate  City.  At  one  place 
the  ore  is  twenty  feet,  or  more  in  thickness.  On  the  west  side 
of  ]Mui-phrees  valley,  along  the  western  border  of  the  Coosa 
valley  above  Springville,  and  at  Attalla  near  the  base  of  Look- 
out mountain,  and  along  the  eastern  foot  of  Lookout  at  inter- 
vals up  to  Hound  inountain,  the  ore  is  also  extensively  mined. 

Broiru  Iron  Ore. — This  ore  is  usually  associated  with  the 
strata  of  the  lower  Silurian   (  Kn«>x  dolomite)  and   the  \\\^\)v\ 
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part  of  the  shale  formation  in  all  the  valleys  above  enumer- 
ated. In  the  Coosa  valley  it  is  mined  extensively  near  the 
Shelby  Iron  Works,  and  also  in  Talladega,  Calhoun  and  Cher- 
okee counties.  In  the  Cahaba  valley,  near  Briarfield  ;  in 
Ifoups  and  Jones  valley,  near  Woodstock,  anrl  again  at  points 
near  Tanneliill  station;  in  Murphrees  valley, in  Blount  county, 
above  Oneonta ;  in  VVills  valley,  there  are  several  mines  be- 
tween Attalla  and  the  Georgia  line.  In  Franklin  county,  near 
Hussellville,  the  ore  is  associated  with  cherty  limestone  of  the 
sub-carboniferous  formation.  Near  Vernon,  in  Lamar  county, 
it  occurs  with  pebbles  and  bodies  of  a  much  later  geologic 
period. 

Limestoie. — The  mountain  limestoiie,  which  comes  directly 
liclow  the  coal  measures  of  the  plateau  region,  is  usuiill)  very 
pure  and  \\ell  suited  as  a  tlux,  and  is  extensively  quarried  at 
Trussville,  Bangor  and  r>lount  Springs. 

Among  the  cherty  hmestone  of  the  lou-er  sub-carboniferous 
formation  occur  heavy  beds  of  variegated  and  gray  fossilifer- 
ous  limestone.  The  latter  is  extensively  quarried  in  Colbert 
county,  and  the  same  stone  is  found  abundantly  in  Lauderdale, 
P'ranklin,  Limestone  and  t)ie  other  counties  of  the  Tennessee 
valley. 

The  Clinton  formation  also  furnishes  a  highly  ferruginous 
limestone  that  will  one  day  be  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  Trenton  limestone  of  the  Silurian  formation  is  now- 
being  quarried  at  Gate  City  for  the  furnaces,  and  at  Siluria 
and  near  Calera  for  use  in  lime  kilns.  The  limestone  of  this 
age  occurring  about  Pratt's  ferry  forms  a  beautiful  variegated 
marble,  and  it  has  been  quarried  and  worked  on  a  small  scale. 
A  tine  red  or  variegated  marble  also  of  this  age  is  found  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Jelferson  county,  west  of  McCalla. 

IV/iite  Crystalline  Limestone  or  Marble — Occurs  at  many 
points  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Paleozoic  region,  in  Tal- 
ladega, especially  near  Sylacauga,  where  it  has  been  worked 
to  some  extent  in  past  times. 

Of  less  importance  than  the  foregoing,  we  may  mention 
the  following  minerals  occurring  in  these  formations: 

Barite — Is  found  associated  with  the  Trenton  limestone  in 
many  localities  in  Bibb,  Shelby  and  Talladega  counties. 

Jlalloi/sit'i    or   Porrdain    Cla;/--l>^    mined    near    Sulj)hur 
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Springs,  iu  DeKalb  county,  but  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
several  localities  in  the  sub-carboniferous  formation. 

Manganese  Ore — Like  the  brown  iron  ores,  is  usually  found 
associated  with  the  sub-carboniferous  or  the  lower  Siluriaji 
beds,  e.  y.,  in  Blount,  Tuskaloosa,  St.  Clair,  Calhoun  and  othei- 
counties,  but  it  has  nowhere  yet  been  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  of  great  commercial  importance. 

>Sa/ids(on€ — For  building  purposes  has  been  quarried  from 
the  strata  of  the  coal  measures  near  Cullman,  from  the  Clinton 
formation  in  Wills  valley,  and  elsewhere  from  the  Cambrian 
formation  in  many  localities. 

SideriteorSpdtJiic  Ore^  or  Clay  Iron  Stone — Is  common 
In  the  coal  measui'es,  but  not  as  yet  mined. 

lilocl-  Band — Is  also,  not  .uncommon  in  the  same  formation. 

Banxiter. — This  important  mineral,  used  as  a  source  of 
metallic  alluminum,  is  now  being  shipped  in  large  quantity 
from  Cherokee  county.  It  is  associated  with  the  brown  iron 
ores  of  that  region.  Other  occurrences  are  known  in  Calhoun 
countv. 


MESOZOIC  AND   CENOZOIC  FORMATIONS— CRETA- 
CEOUS AND  TERTIARY. 


After  the  accumulation  as  above  described  and  the  eleva- 
vation  alcove  the  sea  of  the  sediments  which  make  up  the 
Paleozoic  formations,  they  constituted  the  land  area  of  Ala- 
bama. This  ancient  land  area  was  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  State,  its  gulf  border  being  then  along  a  curved  line 
passing  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  through 
Fayette  Court  House,  Tuskaloosa,  Scottsville,  Centreville  and 
Wetumpka,  to  Columbus,  Georgia.  During  the  next  following 
geological  periods,  which  have  been  named  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary,  this  land  mass,  disintegrated  by  atmospheric  agen- 
cies, furnished  the  material  which  was  carried  down  by  rains, 
rivulets  and  rivers  to  the  gulf  and  spread  upon  its  floor  in  the 
form  of  beds  of  pebbles  and  coarse  sand  near  the  shore  and  in 
the  shallow  places,  in  the  form  of  tine  sand  and  clays  in  the 
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deeper  parts  and  farther  from  the  shores,  while  in  still  deeper 
waters,  not  reached  or  only  partially  affected  by  the  washings 
from  the  land,  nourished  the  corals  and  other  marine  animals 
which  formed  the  limestones. 

During  all  this  time  there  was  a  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land — varied  at  intervals  by  periods  of  rest  and  even  of  down- 
ward movement — in  striking  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Paleozoic  deposits  were  elevated  and  compressed  together, 
folded  and  faulted.  The  result  of  this  movement  was  to 
transfer  southward,  step  by  step,  the  shore  line  of  the  gulf 
and  to  add  to  the  dry  land,  in  successive  belts,  the  sediments 
which  had  accumulated  along  the  coasts.  As  each  belt  of 
these  deposits  was  added  to  the  dry  land,  it,  in  turn,  was  sub- 
jected to  erosion,  and  contributed  its  share  to  the  materials 
carried  down  by  the  streams  and  deposited  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  to  form  the  strata  of  the  newer  formations,  them- 
selves in  time  and  in  similar  way  to  be  added  to  the  ftrm  land. 

From  this  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  formations  consist  of  strata  having  a  gentle  slope 
toward  the  south  and  coming  to  the  surface,  or  outcropping, 
in  approximately  parallel  belts  across  the  State — the  oldest 
beds  farthest  north  and  the  newer  beds  occupying  the  surface, 
one  after  the-other,  as  we  go  southward  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  age. 

By  making  careful  examinations  and  measurements  of  the 
various  strata,  as  exposed  along  our  rivers,  in  gullies  and  other 
natural  sections,  and  l)y  making  use  of  the  records  of  artesian 
borings,  the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  sediments  of  these 
two  formations  have  been  worked  out  with  some  accuracy. 
If  all  .the  strata  could  be  penetrated  by  a  single  boring,  we 
should  find  about  2,500  feet  of  them  belonging  to  the  Creta- 
ceous, and  some  1 ,800  feet  to  the  Tertiary,  and  we  should  also 
find,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  mode  of  deposition,  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  sediments  consists  of  sands  inter- 
stratified  with  thin  sheets  and,  in  some  instances,  with  thick 
beds  of  clay. 

At  two  horizons,  viz:  in  the  uppermost  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  at  the  top  of  the  Tertiary  also,  we  find  important  calca- 
reous deposits,  the  rotten  limestone  of  the  Cj'etaceous.  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  prairie  lands,  being  about  1,000  feet 
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thick,  and  the  wliite  limestone  of  the  Tertiary,  'which  also 
forms  prairie  or  lime  lands,  being  200  or  300  feet  thick.  In 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State  one  of  the  lowermost  of  the 
Tertiary  beds  is  a  limestone. 

Among  the  sandy  strata  of  the  Tertiary  we  find  several 
important  beds  of  marine  shells  which  can  be  used  as  marls, 
and  also  beds  of  lignite  or  brown  coal,  which,  though  small  of 
value  as  fuel,  has  recently  been  found  to  be  the  best  material 
to  be  used  in  the  clarifying  of  sugar. 

Cretaceous. — At  the  bottom  of  the  Cretaceous,  we  find 
about  l,0<Mi  feet  of  clays  and  sands,  more  clayey  below  and 
sandier  above,  constituting  Avhat  has  been  called  the  Tvska- 
loosa  formation.  These  beds  are  mucli  thinner,  going  eastward, 
and  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  are  less  than  loo  feet.  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  formation  there  are  important  beds  of  clay, 
in  which  purple  colors  are  conspicuous.  Some  of  these  clays 
will  one  day  come  extensively  into  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick  and  various  kinds  of  earthenware.  In  the  same  for- 
mation ai  e  found  beds  of  yellow  ochre,  which  have  been  mined 
in  two  or  three  localities.  A  fairly  good  quality  of  iron  ore  is 
like\\'ise  found  in  many  places  in  this  formation.  Xext  above 
the  Tuskaloosa  come  about  300  feet  of  strata  chiefly  sandy,  to 
which  the  name  Ent'tn^  has  been  given.  These  beds,  along  the 
Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  have  yielded  very  few  fossrl 
remains,  l)ut  going  eastward,  they  become  highly  fossiliferous. 

Xext  above  the  Eutaw  follow  the  calcareous  beds  of  the 
rotten  Umextone*  1,(100  feet  thick  along  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabanui  rivers,  but  becoming  much  thinner  tow\ard  the  east, 
and  giving  out  entiuely  before  the  Chattahooche  is  reached. 
This  formation  gives  rise  to  the  calcareous  soils  of  the  black 
belt,  or  canebrake,  one  of  the  most  noted  farming  regions  in 
the  State.  At  the  base  and  at  the  top  of  this  formation  are  two 
beds  of  pjioxphatic  ijreen  aand,  to  which  special  attention  will 
be  directed  later. 

The  uppermost  division  of  the  Cretaceous  has  been  named 
Jiipley.  The  strata  ai'e,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  cal- 
careous below  and  sandy  above ;  toward  the  east  this  formation 
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becomes  much  thicker,  being  1,000  feet  on  the  Chattahoochee 
river.  In  the  eastei'n  part  of  tlie  State  the  most  important 
strata  of  the  Kipley  aie  the  bhie  micaceous  marls  whicli  phiy 
so  prominent  a  part  as  a  soil  maker. 

Materials  of  Economic  Importance  in  the  Cretaceous. — - 
The  most  important  materials  in  this  formation  are  the  phos- 
phates. The^e  occur  as  nodules  of  nearly  pure  phosphate  of 
lime,  similar  to  the  phosphates  of  South  Carolina,  but  which 
have  nowhere  been  found  in  great  abundance,  or  us  phosphatic 
gret-n  sa/id,  more  or  less  calcareous,  containing  up  to  five  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  occurring  in  large  quantity.  As 
above  indicated,  there  i\re  t\^-o  horizons  where  these  materials 
occur,  namely,  at  the  base  and  at  the  top  of  the  rotten  lime- 
stone, and  tliey  ouK-rop  across  the  State  in  two  belts,  orie 
immediately  north  ajid  the  other  immediately  soutli  of  the 
black  or  prairie  belt.  In  the  Alal)ama  Geological  ] reports, 
and  in  .occasional  jKipers,  much  detail  has  been  given  concern- 
ing these  marls;  their  cajjabilities  have  been  fully  shown  by 
experiments  in  several  localities.  It  will,  however,  be  a  long- 
time before  they  come  into  general  use.  as  a  mountain  of  preju- 
dice and  conservatism  will  have  to  be  first  removed.  ^Materials 
of  exactly  similar  quality  have  for  many  years  been  used  with 
the  best  lesults  in  Xew  Jersey.  Apart  from  these  marls  and 
phosphates,  the  Cretaceous  has  little  to  show  of  valuable  mate- 
rials, except  the  clays  and  ochres  in  the  Tuskaloosa  series 
above  alluded  to.  The  clays  are  mined  at  several  points  along 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  in  Jetferson  and  Tuska- 
loosa counties.  Yellow  ochre  from  this  same  formation  has 
been  mined  for  a  number  of  years  in  Elmore  county,  near 
Coo'sada  station. 

Tertiary. — The  sub-divisions  of  the  Tertiary  have  been 
given  fully  in  the  table  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  A 
few  words  of  explanation  may  be  added: 

At  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  is  found  an  impu]-e  limestone, 
tliin  and  inconspicuous  in  west  Alabama,  but  thickening  east- 
ward until,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  it  is  fully  i!uo  feet. 

This  we  have  called  the  Clai/t'i/i  Jhnestone,  formerly  known 
as  our  Midtruij  :/r<>"p.  from  a  locality  on  the  Alabama  river. 

Next  above  the  Clayton,  v/e  find  on  tlie  Tombigbce  river,  a 
series  of  black  clays,  loo   feet    in  thickness,  well  exposed  at 
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Black  Bluff,  on  the  >Si/rar)}oc/i':>'  ricer,  and,  threfore,  called  l»y 
the  latter  name.  Tliese  clays  thin  down  rapidly,  becomin«;- 
more  calcareous  toward  the  east,  and  in  Wilcox  county  form 
the  base  of  some  tine  prairies.  Beyond  Wilcox  county,  toward 
the  east,  this  section  of  the  Tertiary  has  not  yet  been  identitied. 

Next  succeeding  the  Sucarnochee,  or  Black  Bluli  group,  is 
the  JUatheirs'  Landing,  or  Naheola  series,  composed  of  gray 
sands  and  clays,  with  a  highly  fossiliferous  bed  at  its  base,  and 
a  thick  bed  of  lignite  at  the  top.  On  the  Tombigbee  river  this 
group  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  Eastward,  it 
decreases  in  thickness,  and  is  lacking  entirely  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river.  The  next  group,  called  the  jVanafalia  series, 
maintains  a  tolerably  uniform  thickness  across  the  State  from 
the  Tombigbee  to  the  Cliailahooeliee.  The  beds  are  mostly 
sandy,  but  contain  a  great  number  of  shells  of  a  small  oyster 
called  grxjph.ea  thirs<f.  Near  the  Alabama  river,  and  eastward, 
the  upper  part  of  this  group  contains  a  gray  aluminous  rock, 
which  very  closely  resembles  the  buhrstone  below  described, 
and,  from  this  resemblance,  called  by  us  "  pseudo-buhrstone." 

The  Tuscahoma. — This  series  consists  mainly  of  gray  and 
yellow  laminated,  cross-bedded  sands  and  sandy  clays,  gener- 
ally poor  in  fossils,  except  at  Yellow  Bluff  and  BelFs  Landing, 
on  the  Alabama  river.  It  maintains  a  pretty  uniform  thickness 
across  the  State  of  about  140  feet. 

The  Bat<hi. — The  characteristic  feature  of  this  group  in 
Western  Alabama  is  a  bed  of  green  sand  marl,  highly  fossilif- 
erous, having  its  greatest  development  at  Wood's  Bluff,  on  tlie 
Tombigbee  river.  Inniiediately  below  this  marl  we  find  several 
beds  of  lignite.  East  of  the  Sepulgah  river,  according  to  Mr. 
Langdon,  the  lignite  is  wanting.  The  thickness  of  this  group 
varies,  it  being  on  the  Tombigbee  about  eighty  feet,  and  on  ]*ea 
river  150  feet,  while  on  the  Chattahoochee  river  it  is  only  forty- 
four  feet,  and  nearly  devoid  of  fossils. 

The  Hatch eti ghee, — This  member  consists  of  brown,  pur])le 
and  gray  laminated,  sandy  clays,  and  cross-bedded  sands,  about 
175  feet  thick,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  where  a  great  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  fossils  are  met  with.  Eastward,  these  beds 
thin  down,  and  on  the  Chattahoochee  river  the  thickness  is  not 
more  than  ten  feet,  but  the  lithological  features  remain  practi- 
cally constant. 
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The  BvJirst'Oie. — In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  most 
]>rominent  rocks  uf  tliis  series  are  aluminous  sandstones,  or 
siliceous  clay  stones,  varying  slightly  in  composition,  and  poor 
in  fossils.  In  eastern  Alabama  the  percentage  of  clay  decreases 
and  the  rocks  become  more  calcareous,  and  the  fossils  more 
abundant,  and  in  place  of  the  silicitied  casts  characterizing 
them  on  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  are  extensive 
beds  of  shells,  of  whicli  oysters  form  a  very  large  proportion. 
On  the  Tombigbee  the  thickness  of  this  seiies  is  estimated  at 
400  feet,  and  this  thickness  decreases  until,  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee river,  it  is  less  than  '200  feet. 

The  Claihorne. — The  thickness  of  this  group  on  the  Ala- 
bama river  is  about  145  feet,  and  at  Claiborne  Blutf  several 
distinct  strata  have  been  described.  Tlie  most  important  of 
these  occurs  at  the  top,  and  is  a  bed  of  sand  seventeen  feet  in 
thickness,  filled  with  the  beautifully  preserved  shells  which 
have  made  this  locality  famous.  Below  this  comes  a  series  of 
beds,  in  which  an  oyster  called  osfrea  seJhiformi'i  is  the  most 
abundant  and  characteristic  fossil.  Below  these  ostrea  sellte- 
formis  V)cds  we  find  another  highly  fossiliferous  stratum,  ex- 
posed along  the  Alabanr.i  river  at  Lisbon  Landing.  The  most 
persistent  member  of  this  series  is  that  which  is  characterized 
by  ostrea  selhetormis,  and  this  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
Claiborne  formation  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  where  the 
thickness  is  only  seventy-five  feet. 

The  White  Luncfdone. — This  is  the  uppermost  member  of 
the  Eocene  in  Alabama.  The  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
rock  is  a  white,  frialtle  limestone  (  Vicksbfo-;/  Umefitoiie)  \Ahich 
when  freshly  quarried  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  saw  or  axe,  and 
is  used  extensively,  in  the  regioi:  of  its  occurrence,  in  the  con- 
struction of  chimney  and  pillars  for  houses.  The  characteris- 
tic fossil  of  the  white  limestone  is  the  orhifokks  h/dli.  The 
thickness  of  the  formation  in  Western  Alabama  is  about  200 
feet,  which  thickness  it  maintains  across  the  State,  being  at 
least  '275  feet  on  the  Chattahoochee.  The  lower  part  of  this 
series  is  made  of  an  impure,  clayey  limestone  {Jackson),  which, 
in  disintegrating,  gives  rise  to  black,  calcareous  soils,  similar 
to  those  of  the  black  belt  of  the  Cretaceous  ;  but  the  topogra- 
phy in  these  Tertiary  prairies  is  extremely  broken,  an<l  the 
region  of  their  occurrence  is  usually  known  as  the  lime   hills. 
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The  Grand  CJulf.— Southward  of  the  region  of  the  oecui- 
renee  of  the  white  hmestone  we  have  recently  found,  in  Wash- 
ington, Mobile.  Baldwin,  and  Escambia  counties,  sandstones 
and  clays  of  variegated  color,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Grand  Gulf  formation  of  Dr.  Hilgard.  It  is  always  exceedingly 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  disintegrated  portions  of 
the  rocks  of  this  formation  and  the  surface  beds  of  drifted 
materials  which  oveilie  that  whole  region,  and  for  this  reason 
the  piesence  hi  Alabama  of  the  Grand  Gulf  beds  has  not  until 
lately  been  deffinitely  ascertained.  These  beds  belong,  most 
probably,  to  the  Pliocene  division  of  the  Tertiary,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  well-defined  fossils  prevents  our  arriving  at  certainty 
on  this  point. 

The  Pascai;orila  Formaliuii.' — Among  the  materials 
brought  up  by  an  artesian  boring  in  ^lobile  recently  are  some 
shells  that  have  been  recognized  as  characteristic  of  the  Mio- 
cene horizon.  Inasmuch  as  no  marine  shells  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  the  Grand  Gulf  beds,  it  seems  best  to  give  a  distinct 
name  to  this  Mobile  shell-bearing  stratum.  A  fossiliferous 
stratum  with  the  same  shells  as  those  from  the  Mobile  boring 
has  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey,  on  the  Pascagoula  river,  in  Missis- 
sippi. This  bed  lies  immediately  over  strata  of  undoubted 
Grand  Gulf  characters,  and  it  may  be  a  marine  phase  of  the 
Grand  Gulf,  but  ^\•ithal  so  entirely  different  from  the  other 
beds  of  this  formatio)i  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  name  of  its  own, 
and  ^Ir.  .Johnson  has  suggested  l\iscu(/oula^  from  the  original 
locality. 

Mr.  Johnson,  has  also  recently  traced  the  Miocene  fossilif- 
erous deposits  of  Alum  niutf.  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  in 
Florida,  westward  and  northward  to  ^^•itllin  a  itw  miles  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Covington  county.  It  seems  altogether 
probable  that  this  phase  of  the  Miocene  will  be  found  to 
extend  into  Alabama,  and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  identical  with 
our  Pascagoula,  as  above  defined.  The  deep  beds  of  sand 
which  overlie  this  whole  southern  country  stand  in  the  way 
of  geological  examination,  and  the  .)nly  chance  of  finding 
exposures  of  the  Tertiary  beds  which  underlie  these  sands  is 
in  the  bluffs  and  banks  of  the  creeks.  The  recently  discov- 
ered  p]io.>phates   of    Florida  are  all  associated   with   Miocene 
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deposits,  which  leads  us  to  hope  that  these  same  de[)Osits  may 
yet  be  traced  into  Alabama,  but  whether,  so  far  westward  and 
inland,  these  beds  will  be  tound  to  contain  a  lai-ge  amount  of 
phosi)hate,  or  not,  is  an  open  question. 

Tlie  Lafayefto  or  Orange  Sand.— With  the  addition  to 
the  dry  land  area  of  the  State  of  the  I'aleozoic,  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  beds  above  described,  the  rocky  sub-stratum  of  Ala- 
bama was  practically  completed.  The  land  stood  then  above 
the  sea  with  substantially  the  same  outline  that  it  now  pre- 
sents. It  was  for  a  long  period  of  time  subjected  to  the  action 
of  rains,  rivers,  frosts,  and  other  disintegrating  and  denuding 
agencies,  until  the  surface  topography  was  essentially  the  same 
as  now. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  geological  history  of  the  State  was 
marked  by  the  spreading  of  a  mantle  of  sandy  loam,  sand  and 
gravel  over  all  the  area  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  and 
over  a  tolerably  wide  belt  of  the  Paleozoic  portion  also.  This 
tells,  according  to  Mr.  McGee,  of  a  subsidence  of  the  land 
until  the  waters  of  the  gulf  covered  all  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  and  lapi)ed  far  up  on  the  Paleozoic.  Prom  the  north 
were  washed  down,  by  widely  spread  and  I'apidly  flowing 
currents  of  fresh  water,  great  bodies  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
which  came  to  rest  in  great  pait  near  the  new  shore  line, 
i.  e.,  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  Paleozoic  and  newer 
formations.  Then  came,  ap}>arently,  a  gradual  elevation, 
which  permitted  these  materials  to  be  carried  further  and 
further  south'.yard,  so  as  to  cover  in  time  the  whole  surface 
down  to  the  present  gulf  shore.  The  main  mass  of  the  pebbles 
occurs  approximateb"^  along  the  curved  line  above  indicated  as 
marking  the  old  gulf  shore-line,  and  beyond  the  Umits  of  the 
State,  in  similar  position  at  the  junction  of  the  l^deozoic  with 
the  newer  formations  far  to  the  northeast  into  Virginia  and 
Maryl.uid. 

Besides  this,  the  main  body  of  the  pebbles,  they  are  found 
in  streams  along  the  lines  of  drai)iage  of  the  princijial  rivers, 
occupying  an  area  along  each  of  these  streams  averaging 
thirty  miles  in  width.  Some  of  these  pebbles  have  been  carried 
down  ahnost  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  'I'hese  bvcls  were  long 
ago  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Ililgard,  when  State 
(geologist  of  ]\Iississippi,and  designated  by  him  orantje  sand. 
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The  formation  has  recently  been  further  studied  by  Mr. 
McGeo,  froin  the  Mississippi  to  the  Potomac,  and  named  by 
him  Appomattox,  but  recently  an  older  name  of  Dr.  Ililgard  has 
been  adopted,  namely  :  LafayeMe.  It  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant formations,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  soils  of  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  These 
sediments,  like  the  alluvials,  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  rocks  upon  whicli  they  are  now  found,  though  in  many 
cases  to  some  extent  modified  by  them,  and  their  distribution 
is  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  thst  they  have  been  transported 
and  deposited  by  any  stream  at  present  existing.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  phenemena,  seem  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  supposition 
that  iliey  are  carried  along  l)y  rapid  currents  of  water,  flowing 
from  Lije  north  to  the  south,  and  spreading  over  the  entire 
width  of  the  State  from  the  east  to  the  west;  more  than  this, 
the  same  deposits  in  the  adjoining  States  show  that  this  great 
flood  was  not  confined  to  narrow  limits,  but  extended  over  the 
whole  width  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  States.  The  thickness 
of  these  beds  in  Alabama  will  perhaps  average  al)0ut  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  but  we  often  find  the  older  valleys  excavated  in 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata,  which  have  been  subse- 
quently filled  in  with  these  beds  of  pebbles  and  sands  to  a  depth 
of  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet.  The  pebbles  occur  commonly  near 
the  base  of  the  formation,  and  above  them  come  the  sands  and 
the  red  loam,  which  latter  usually  forms  the  surface,  except 
where  removed  by  denudation.  The  beds  of  this  age  are  usu- 
ally spread,  as  a  mantle  of  comparatively  uniforni  thickness, 
over  hill  and  dale  of  the  older  formations.  In  this  way  the  red 
loam  of  the>afayette  group  has  come  to  be  the  sub-stratum  of 
the  best  farming  lands  of  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  and 
its  excellence  is  enhanced  by  the  admirable  under-drainage 
aftorded  by  the  pebbles  upon  which  it  so  aften  rests.  This 
formation  occupies  in  Alabama  perhaps  five  times  the  super- 
ficial area  of  any  other  single  formation. 

This  formation  until  recently  has  been  considei'ed  as  a 
meml>er  of  the  Pleistocene,  and  the  characters  of  its  materials 
and  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  formation,  so  utterly 
unlike  those  of  the  other  Tertiaries,  might  well  be  considered 
as  favoring  this  interpretation  of  the  age:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Messrs.  Mc<jee,  Chamljerlin  and  Salisbury  have  traced 
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some  yellow  gravel,  which  they  consider  Lafayette,  beneath 
certain. deposits,  which  they  make  the  lowest  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene. If  this  yellow  gravel  is  of  Lafayette  age,  it  seems 
necessary  to  assign  it  to  the  later  Tertiary  or  Pliocene.  There 
seems  to  be  reason  for  hoping  that  fossil  remains  will  yet  be 
found  in  the  Lafayette  that  will  lix  definitely  its  geological  age. 


QU.ATENARY    FORMATIONS. 


Pleistoceiio.  —  In  the  tabular  view  of  the  Pleistocene 
formations  of  Alabama,  and  in  the  description  which  follows, 
the  arrangement  must  not  be  understood  to  be  chronological, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  to  some  degree  at  least,  tiiese  formations 
were  contemporaneous,  and  they  very  plainly  grade  into  each 
other.  Being,  accumulated  under  different  conditions,  they 
are  rarely  to  be  seen  together,  so  that  their  precise  strati- 
graphical  relations  are  not  easily  made  out.  In  two  instances 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  gray  Ozark  sands  overlying  the  second 
bottom  loams,  but  in  neither  case  could  1  be  perfectly  certain 
of  the  identifications. 

Biver  Terrace  or  Stcond  Bottom  JJeiiosits. — The  rivers  and 
other  larger  streams  of  Ahil)ama,  especially  those  traversing 
the  region  over  which  the  mantle  of  pebbles  and  sand  above 
described  has  been  spread,  flow  along  valleys  of  varying  width 
(often  four  to  eight  miles)  cut  down  into  the  rocks  of  the 
country  (Cretaccr>us  and  Tertiary).  The  immediate  channels 
of  these  streams,  always  more  tortuous  than  the  valleys  above 
mentioned,  are  excavated  out  of  materials  which  have  in  the 
past  been  deposited  by  the  stream  itself,  or,  at  least,  by  the  cur- 
rents which  once  occupied  the  valleys  between  whoes  widely 
separated  borders  the  present  streams  pursue  their  winding 
courses,  touching  these  borders,  now  on  the  one  side,  now  on 
the  other.  These  constitute  the  sa-ojn?  hottort)  deposits.,  which 
are  always  above  overflow,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  sixty 
feet  upwards,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  to  less  than  ten 
feet,  near  the  gulf.  In  compoK^itioit  ilu'v  are  uuil\)rin,  and  no 
one  I'amiliar  m  itli   our   lower   rivers  can    fail  to  have  noticed 
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the  coini)aratively  low  blutfs  wiiich  form  the  banks  on  at  least 
one  side  of  the  river.  The  second  bottoms  form  a  nearly  level 
terrace,  sometimes  a  mile  or  two  in  width,  slightly  above  the 
higli  water  mark  of  the  rivers  on  which  they  occur.  The  first 
bottoms  or  flood  plains,  annually  overfiov/ed,  form  a  narrow 
terrace  on  one  or  both  sides  of  tlie  stream,  of  course  lower 
than  the  main  mass  of  the  second  bottom  deposits  out  of 
which  they  have  been  excavated.  The  materials  of  the  second 
bottom  are  sand  and  clay  in  varying  proportions ;  these  pre- 
sent;^ usually  very  indistinct  marks  of  stratitication,  esi>ecially 
in  the  upper  parts,  which  are  commonly  stiffer  and  more 
clayey  than  the  lower  and  are  universally  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brick.  In  many  places  we  find  near  the  base  of  the 
terrace  deposits  a  clay  liiled  with  tragments  oi  twigs  and  other 
vegetable  remains,  and  in  this  clay  are  the  roots  of  the  stumps 
mentioned  below.  As  above  stated,  the  immediate  channel  of 
the  stream  is  cut  into  this  material,  and  the  lower  beds  being- 
much  more  sandy  than  the  upper,  there  is  a  c£)nstant  under- 
mining and  caving  olf  going  on  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bends. 
As  this  caving  progresses,  stumps  and  logs  are  frequently 
brought  to  view  which  have  been  buried  under  these  deposits. 
These  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  cypress  stumps,  and  are 
usually  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  All  the  other  phenom- 
ena of  the  second  bottom  deposits  go  to  show  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  ncAv  existing  systems  of  drainage,  Init 
were  formed  when  the  general  level  of  the  waters  was  higher 
than  at  present,  or  before  the  streams  had  cut  their  channels 
to  the  present  depths.  The  second  bottoms  are  less  local  in 
charaaftr  and  less  closely  connected  with  existing  streams 
than  the  first  bottoms  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more 
restricted  and  closely  related  to  these  streams  than  are  the 
various  materials  constituting  the  Lafayette  series.  Our 
second  bottom  deposits  are  probably  nearly  equivalent  in  time 
to  the  Port  Hudson  and  overlying  beds  of  the  Mississij^^n 
river,  but  the  material  of  the  latter  is  quite  ditierent  from 
tiiat  of  our  rivers,  the  dift'erence  l)eiiig  prolnibly  due  in  tlie 
main  to  the  fact  that  the  Mississipj)!  river  readies  up  uito  the 
region  once  oceui)ied  by  glaciers.  The  Port  Hudson  deposits 
are  built  up  mainly  of  the  materials  of  glacial  origin.  The 
onlv  oriranie  remains  whicli  the  second  bottoms  are  known  to 
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contain  are  the  cypress  stumps  above  mentioned.  Some  of 
the  most  productive  soils  of  Alabama  are  formed  of  these 
second  bottom  materials  and  most  of  the  celebrated  river 
plantations  of  former  times  rest  U[)on  these  deposits. 

Ozark  SafiJs. — While  the  terrace  deposits  just  mentioned 
are  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  larger 
water  courses,  and  are  rarely  elevated  more  than  fifty  feet 
above  these  waters,  we  find,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  a  mantle  of  gray  sands,  with  pebbles  at  the  base, 
oversi)reading  the  country  between  the  water  courses  up  to 
altitudes  as  high  as  150  to  200  feet  above  sea  level.  These 
sands  correspond  to  the  interlluvial  phase  of  the  Columbia 
formation  of  Mr.  McGce.  as  the  second  bottoms  are  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  fluvial  i)hase. 

The  Ozark  sands  usually  lie  unconformably  upon  the  red 
loam  of  the  T>afayette  formation,  with  a  sharp  and  distinct 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  two,  and,  while  scarcely  ever 
more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness  and  holding  very  little 
gravel  upon  the  divides,  they  increase  in  thickness  and  in  the 
percentage  of  pebbles  along  the  slopes  leading  down  tO;the 
minor  streams,  often  forming  sandy  terraces  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  in  width  along  the  creeks.  As  above  stated,  the  strat- 
igraphical  relations  of  these  sands  to  the  second  bottom 
deposits  are  not  easily  made  out,  since  they  rarely  occupy 
the  same  areas,  yet  they  often  form  a  sort  of  third  or  higher 
terrace  along  some  of  the  laiger  rivers,  a  few  feet  above  the 
second  bottoms  and  quite  as  wide. 

Jiiloxi — Coast  Sands. — This  includes  the  immediate  gulf 
coast  and  island  of  .Molnle  and  Baldwin  counties  and  an  exten- 
sion up  the  bay  of  .\[(^bile  to  an  undetined  limit.  The  name 
should  not  be  understood  as  implying  sterility,  for  much  of  the 
region  is  the  choice  of  the  "  truck  farmers."  Mr.  L.  C.  Junnson, 
who  has  recently  given  this  j^art  of  the  State  some  study,  de- 
scribes the  coast  sands  as  consisting  essentially  of  thin  alter- 
nating layers  of  sand  and  sandy  clay.  The  formation  is  quite 
variable  because,  in  the  course  of  its  structure,  old  beaches  and 
marshes,  both  salt  and  fresh,  were  worked  in  with  the  regular 
strata,  and  now,  when  exposed  along  the  shore,  appear  as  a 
patch  of  black  bottom  often  studded  with  old  stumps.  Mr. 
Johnson  thinks  that  these  dej^osits  on  our  coast  are  the  result 
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of  three  principal  agencies,  viz :  the  tides  of  the  gulf,  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  united  rivers  that  pour  into  .Mobile 
bay.  The  time  of  their  accumulation  was  probably,  in  part 
at  least,  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  the  second 
bottom  deposits,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  same  agencies  are  active 
at  the  present  time  that  have  been  for  ages,  these  coast 
sands  grade  into  the  recent  shore  deposits.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
recently  shown  how  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  in  1800, 
breaking  through  the  levee  at  the  Nita  plantation,  poured 
through  Ponchartrain  and  other  lakes  into  Mississippi  sound, 
carrying  its  sediments  to  the  very  mouth  of  Mobile  bay. 
Xaturally  the  contributions  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  more 
pronounced  as  we  go  westward,  and  at  Biloxi  a  boring  for  an 
artesian  well  liar?  gl\ea  a  good  section  showing  the  alternations 
of  coarse  sand  with  marsh  mud  down  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  proposed  the  name  JJilo.ri  as  a  substitute  for 
coast  sands. 

Recent.  —  Under  this  head  are  included  all  "soils,  first 
bottom  deposits,  sand  bars,  etc.,  now  in  progress  of  formation 
or  attributable  to  causes  now  in  operation." 

Alluvial— Flood  Plain  iJeposifs — Svanq:)  and  First  Bot- 
tom Fands. — The  current  of  a  river  is  rarely  so  sluggish  as 
to  allow  the  complete  dei)osition  of  the  finer  matters  held 
in  suspension  in  its  waters,  but  gently  flowing  streams  con- 
stantly leave  on  their  banks,  where  the  retardation  of  the 
current  by  friction  is  greatest,  a  mixtui-e  of  fine  sand  and 
clayey  matter.  AA'hen,  however,  the  waters  rise  above  the 
banks  and  spread  over  the  flood  plains,  the  matter  held  m 
susj^nsion  will  be  deposited  in  parallel  zones— the  pebbles, 
sands  and  coarser  meterial  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
stream,  where  the  current  is  swiftest,  and  the  fine  sand  and 
clay  further  back  in  the  swamp,  v!:ere  the  comparative  still- 
ness of  the  water  permits  the  complete  settling  of  all  tlie 
matter  held  in  suspension.  The  soils  of  the  river  swamps. 
thus  accuuudated,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  but  have  the 
serious  drawback  that  they  are  liable  to  periodical  overflow. 
These  deposits  are  being  made  at  the  present  time,  and  they, 
therefore,  represent  the  most  recent  geological  formations  and 
form  tlie  natural  transition  to  the  soils,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  another  article. 


PART  TWELFTH. 


THE    AG'RICULTURAL    DIVISIONS  OF   ALABAMA    AND 
THEIR    SOILS    AND    PRODUCTS. 


With  reference  to  their  soils  and  ag-ricultunil  products,  the 
State  may  be  divided  into  three  tolerably  well  defined  divis- 
ions— a  middle,  a  northern  and  a  southern  division — and,  while 
these  divisions,  in  their  agricultural  features,  have  much  that 
is  in  common,  they  have  marked  peculiarities  in  this  respect, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  extended  notice  here  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  their  soils,  etc., 
having  been  so  fully  described  in  "  Part  Eighth,''  pages  '2G7- 
338,  of  this  Haxd-Book,  it  would  be,  in  great  measure,  to  go 
over  the  same  ground.  In  view,  therefore,  of  ^^  hat  has  been 
said  of  the  counties  in  "Part  Eighth,"  it  is  only  necessary  in 
this  place  to  outline,  in  a  general  way,  the  boundaries  of  these 
divisions ;  to  grfyp  the  counties  in  one  or  the.  other  of  them, 
according  as  they  show  the  same  agricultural  cluiTacteristics, 
and  l)rietly  to  describe  each  division  with  reference  to  agri- 
culture. 


MIDDLE  DIVISION, 


A  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  the  noi'theast  corner  of  the 
State  southwestwardly  to  Tuskaloosa,  and  thence  southeast- 
wardly,  through  Centreville,  C'anton,  Wetumpka  and  Tallas- 
•see,  to   Columbus,   Georgia,  would    mark    apjiroximatcly    the 
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boundaries  of  this  division.  It  includes  the  chrystalHne 
schists  or  metamorpliic  rei^-ion,  and  the  Coosa  river  valley  and 
its  outliers  — the  t'dhaba,  Koups,  Jones,  Wills,  Murphrees  and 
Browns  valleys.* 

The  Clirystalliin'  Sthists  or  Metaiijorpliic  Region.— 
This  region  occupit-s  a  somewhat  triangular  shaped  area  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  by  a  line  running-  ap- 
proximately as  follows  :  From  the  Georgia  line,  near  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Cleburne  county,  "south westward  through 
Clay  and  Coosa  counties,  into  Chilton  county,  and  thence  east- 
ward, through  Elmore,  Tallapoosa,  ]Macon  and  Lee  counties,  to 
the  Georgia  line  again,  about  opposite  Columbus,  Georgia.t 

iSoils. — The  two  principal  soil  varieties  of  this  region  are 
those  which  make  the  gray  and  the  red  lands  respectively. 
Of  each  of  these,  however,  there  are  numerous  subvai'ieties, 
exhibiting  all  grades  of  color  and  fertility. 
'  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
mark  with  accuracy  tlie  localities  where  these  several  soil 
varieties  occur  throughout  this  region;  but  what  can  at  pres- 
ent be  said  of  their  occurrence  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
each  county,  pages  267-338,  ante. 

Of  the  true  gray  soils,  there  is  only,  a  limited  area  in  this 
State,  but  a  belt  of  tliis  kind  passes  through  Rockford  and 
Bradford,  in  Coosa  county.  It  is  seen  again  near  Blake's 
ferry,  in  Randol})h  county,  and  near  Louina,  in  the  same  coun- 
ty, then  near  Milltown,  ni  Chambers  county. 

The  gray  soils  are  in  general  quite  fertile  ;  but  in  localities 
they  are  almost  barren.  They  are  easily  tilled,  are  certain  of 
crop-^ven  with  modeiately  favorable  seasons  and  are  bettei' 
suited  than  the  red  lands  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Their 
native  timber  growth  consists  of  the  various  species  of  oaks, 
and  hickory,  with  a  few  short-leaf  pines. 

The  soils  of  the  red  lands  of  this  region,  the  color  of  which 
comes  from  the  iron  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived, 
are  also  generally  fertile  and  in  places  rank  high  in  produciive- 
ness,  but  in  others  they  frequently   lie  at  the  other  extreme. 


•Tlie  Coosa  an. I  tlie  Citliaba 

i-o;il  tii'lds  are  inclu'lcd  al^o  ii'.  tliis 
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Tliey  are  considered  l-est  adai»ted  to  corn  and  the  other  grains, 
and  this  native  forest  growth  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
gray  lauds,  that  is,  oaks,  hickory  and  some  short  leaf  pine. 

The  top  stratum  of  the  red  soil,  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  depth,  has  often  a  dark,  chocolate  brown  color,  but  below  it 
becomes  a  brighter  red  and  at  varynig  depths,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet,  becomes  a  yellowish,  hard  clay.  In  places,  the 
color  is  yt^lowish.  ratiier  than  red. 

When  first  cleared,  these  red  lands  were  thought  to  be  the 
best  in  that  section  and  many  fine  farms  are  still  found  on 
them<  but  the  majority  of  the  farmers  now  seem  to  prefer  the 
gray  soil,  as  being  more  certain  of  crop,  more  easily  tilled  and 
even  more  fertile.  The  red  lands,  however,  being  the  first  to 
be  cleared  by  the  oiiginal  settlers,  nu-st  of  the  older  farms  and 
fine  old  country  residences  are  located  U[jon  them. 

Toppr/rap/i//,  Products,  Etc.  —  This,  the  metamorphic  re- 
gion of  the  State,  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  many  instances  rising  to  the  height  of  SOO  feet,  and 
the  scenery  shows  very  great  variety—high  and  mountainous 
ridges  alternating  with  rolling  and  sometimes  rugged  low- 
lands and  valleys.  The  waters  of  the  I'egion,  obtained  from 
ruiming  streams  and  never-failing  springs  and  wells,  is  both 
abundant  and  excellent  for  all  domestic  purposes,  and  in  many 
localities  affords  very  fine  water  powers.  The  health  is  good 
and  the  country  comparatively  free  of  malaria.  The  section  is 
well  settled,  and  tlie  lands,  though  all  occupied,  are,  nuich  of 
then),  not  in  cultivation.  The  chief  agricultural  products  of 
the  region  are  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  peas, 
tobacco,  <x.\c.  The  lands  produce,  also,  very  fine  garden  vege- 
tables, and  mariy  of  the  orchard  fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches 
and  pears,  do  well  on  them.  Tlie  section  seems  to  be  well 
suited  to  {)eaches,  producing  the  largest  and  most  exquisitely 
flavoreil  ones  to  be  found  anywhere.  Gi-apes,  too,  are  grown 
with  great  success.  Wild  plums  and  blackberries  are  every- 
where to  be  found  in  great  profusion.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  this  country  was  designed  by  nature 
for  stock-raising.  It  is  everywhere  well  watered,  and  the  na- 
tive grasses,  beginning  in  early  spring  with  the  bnlfalo  clover, 
followed  by  the  bennuda  and  crab  grasses  in  tlie  summer  and 
fall,  and  the  cane  in  winter,  furnisli  :;ljundance  of  sustenance 
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for  horses  and  cattle  throughout  the  year.  Limited  exi>eri- 
luents  have  been  made  in  this  direction  Avith  good  success. 
Interspersed  between  tlie  hills  are  many  fertile  valleys  and 
hammocks  formed  on  trans[)t)rted  material  Itroughtdown  from 
adjacent  hills  and  partakiiig,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of 
the  hilis.  They  are  usually  very  productive  and  are  mutli 
esteemed  as  farming  lands.  3[any  of  these  bottoms,  if  left 
uncultivated  and  i)rotected  during  the  summer  from  stock, 
afford  large  quiuitities  of  cane,  upon  which  cattle  and  horses 
caq^  be  kept  the  entire  winter. 

,-  The  CtiOSii  Valley. — This  valley,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  Coosa  river,  ^vhich  traverses  its  entire  length,  and  having 
an  area  of  al»out  •J,")>^0  square  miles,  is  embraced  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cherokep,  Cleburne,  P^tovrah,  Calhoun,  St.  Clair,  Tal- 
ladega. Shelby,  Coosa  and  Chilton,  and  is  a  bi-lt  of  territory, 
thirty  to  forty  miicb  wide,  east  and  west,  lying  between  the 
metamorphie  region  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coal  measures  of 
the  State  on  the  otlier,  and  extending  from  the  eastern  border 
of  the  State,  in  the  counties  of  Cherokee  and  Calhoun,  south- 
westward  foi'  li'o  miles. 

With  reference  to  these  mountain  borders,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  valley,  but  in  reality  it  consists  of  several  par- 
allel valleys,  separated  by  ridges  of  greater  or  less  height,  the 
highest  of  wliich  are  found  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
valley,  where  they  attain  true  mountainous  proportions. 

The  Cahaha  A^alley.— This  valley,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  Cahaba  river  that  drains  it,  lies  between  the  Coosa 
and  Cahaba  coal  liekls,  in  the  counties  of  St  Clair,  Jefferson. 
SheT^iy  and  Bibb,  and  has  an  area  of  about  4.<i(.)  square  miles. 

Roupy  and  Jones  Valleys.— These  are  the  names  that 
are  given  to  the  two  ends  (upper  part  called  Jones'  valley, 
lower  part  IJiup's  valley)  of  the  valley  lying  between  the 
Cah'.iba  and  Warrior  coal  fields,  in  the  counties  of  Jefferson, 
Tuskaloosa  and  liibls  and  having  an  area  of  about  ;]00  square 
miles. 

Wills  Yaliey.  — This  valley  lies  betvv'een  Lookout  and 
Sand  mountains,  in  DeKalb,  Ktowah  and  St.  Clair  counties, 
and  has  an  area  of  nearly  5(i0  sipiare  miles. 

Murphrees  Valley. —This  valley  lies  in  Etowah  and 
lilount  count ie>  and  has  an  area  of  about  110  square  miles. 
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Tlie  Blount  Si>riii£:s  or  BroAvus  Valley.  — This  valley 
is  a  prolongation  into  Alabama  of  the  Se<iuatchie  valley  of 
Tennessee  and  runs  through  Jackson,  .Marshall  and  Blount 
counties,  and  has  au  area  of  about  400  square  miles. 

Soil'i  of  the  Coosa  and  Outh/iri'j  ]'allei/.'<. —  Classified  ac- 
cording 10  color  and  general  physical  characters,  the  soils 
occuring  in  the  valleys  just  named  are  either  red  or  brown 
loams;  or  the  lighter  colored  to  gray  Sviils,  usually  filled  with 
angular,  flinty  gravel  and  resting  on  a  yellowish  clay  subsoil, 
or  ligl\.t  sandy  loans. 

In  Cherokee  county,  below  the  town  of  Gaylesville,  and 
extending  dowji  to  Gadsden,  in  Etowah  county  and  thence 
below  Gadsden,  in  the  direction  of  Springville,  in  St.  Clair 
county,  nearly  to  the  latter  place ;  also  in  Jones'  valley  be- 
tween Ely  ton  and  Jonesboro,  in  Jefferson  county,  and  in  small 
patches  further  south  in  Jones'  and  lioup's  valley,  are  exten- 
sive level  tracts  of  land,  known  as  "fiatwoods,"  where  the 
clay  in  the  soil  predominates  and  the  di-ainage  is  defective. 
ThesQ  tracts  are  usually  uncultivated,-  though  the  timber  on 
them  indicates  a  soil  by  no  means  sterile.  The  soils  of  the 
flatwoods  are  usually  of  a  greenish,  yellow  color,  sometimes 
red  in  places,  occasionally  nearly  black,  and  the  prevailing 
timber  is  post-oak  and  short  leaf  pine.  Where  roads  cross  the 
liat woods,  they,  are  easily  cut  up  into  deep,  muddy  ruts,  in 
which  the  watt-r  stands  for  a  long  time.  Occasionally  high 
places  are  found,  with  sandy  soil  and  under  cultivation,  l)Ut 
these  spots  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  tlatv"^ods.  Throughout  these  flatwoods,  the  outcroppings 
of  limestone  are  fre([uent.  and,  in  cases,  there  is  very  little 
soil,  the  rocky  surface  lieing  then  occupied  by  cedar  glades. 

In  Bibb  county,  northeast  of  Centreville,  near  Pratt's  ferry, 
and  in  the  vicinit}  of  Montevallo  and  Helena,  hi  Shelby  county, 
and  along  the  southeastern  flanks  of  some  of  the  sandstone 
ridges  in  Talladega.  Calhoun  and  Cherokee  counties,  are  found 
soils  of  cliocolite  brown  red.  greenish  and  gray  colors.  These 
soils  are  usually  thin  and  thougli  considered  productive  in 
good  seasons,  are  liable  to  injury  from  drouglit. 

The  mountains  which  form  au  uninterrai>te(l  chain  skirt- 
ing the  western  border  of  the  mctamorpliic  region  and  extend- 
ing throtigh  the  counties  of  Clierokee,  Calhoun  and  Talladega, 
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have,  as  a  rule,  a  sandy  soil,  which,  in  many  places,  is  thin, 
with'  scanty  and  stunted  vegetation,  but  occasionally  with  a 
vigorous  growth  of  upland  oaks,  chestnut  and  short  leaf  pine. 
By  reason  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  very 
little  of  this  soil  is  under  cultivation,  but  there  arc  many  spots 
of  good  grazing  ground. 

In  the  Coosa  valley,  in  Chei'okce,  Calhoun  and  Talladega 
counties  and  southward  in  the  same  direction  in  Shelby  and 
Bibb  counties,  are  found  soils  which  are  clay  loams  of  light 
yellowish  to  orange  or  red  colors,  and  of  varying  thickness,  tlie 
average  being,  perhaps,  one  and  a  half  feet.  The  subsoil  is 
usually  heavier,  being  rather  stilf  clay,  or  clay  loam,  of  a  red 
or  yellow  color.  I.oth  soil  and  subsoil  are  often  tilled  with 
lum])s  of  limonite  or  l>rown  iron  ore. 

The  characteristic  timber  upon  these  lands  is  red,  Spanish, 
post  and  blackjack  oaks,  hickory  and  short  leaf  pine.  Some 
of  the  best  farming  lands  of  the  State  are  found  here,  and  the 
fine  crops  that  they  still  bear,  after  having  been  in  cultiva- 
tion since  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  attest  tiieir 
value. 

The  second  class  of  soils — the  gray  soils,  which  are  usually 
filled  with  angular  chert  fragments  and  have  subsoils  mostly 
of  a  yellowish  to  red  clay — is  (piite  generally  distributed 
throughout  these  valleys,  and  vary  Ijetween  wide  limits,  from 
the  bro\\-n  loams,  on  the  one  liand,  to  the  gray  siliceous  and 
nearly  barren  soils,  ori  the  other.  \Vhen  the  chert  is  promi- 
nent as  a  surface  material  the  soils  have  little  to  I'ccommend 
thenl^md  the  country  is  almost  uninhabited;  but  where  the 
chert  is  less  pronuncnt,  the  gray  lands  are  of  very  fair  (juality, 
and,  while  not  so  fertile  as  some  of  the  red  lands,  are  thought 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  cotton  crop,  especially  where  com- 
mercial fertili/.ers  are  used. 

The  better  grades  of  these  gray,  gravelly  lands  are  tim- 
bered with  oaks  and  short  leaf  pine,  hickory,  dogwood,  etc., 
while  those  of  a  sandier  nature  have  the  long  leaf  pine, 
associated  with  post,  Spanish  and  blackjack  oaks  and  small 
hickories. 

In  the  eastern  }»ai'L  of  the  Coosa  valley,  as  forjning  the 
soullieasterji  sidt-  of  tlu-  Vcdluv  range,  and  in  the  otlier  valleys 
of  this  region,  as  narrow  belts,  are  found  soils  of  good,  strong 
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loams,  but  so  limited  in  extent  as  to  be  of  no  agTicultuial 
importance.  These  lands  have  frequently  a  dense  growth  of 
cedars. 

The  red  iron  ore  ridges  of  these  valleys,  the  usual  position 
of  vvhich  is  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  skirting  the  escarpment 
of  the  coai  measures,  which  forms  the  borders  of  the  valley, 
yield  sandy  soils  of  considerable  fertility,  but  their  location  on 
the  steep  hillsides  makes  them  of  little  importance  in  agricul- 
ture. Where  the  red  ridges  are  not  too  steep  for  cultivation, 
theii-  soils  are  well  adapted  to  most  of  the  southern  crops, 
especially  grain.  The  color  of  these  ridge  soils  is  usually  red 
or  broW'U  on  one  side  of  tlie  ridge  and  gray,  flinty,  gravelly, 
on  the  other. 

In  these  vi'.lleys,  occurriiig  only  in  narrow  l)e]ts,  occupying 
the  depressions  between  the  red  ridges  and  tlie  escarpment  of 
the  cual  measures,  and  in  the  Coosa  valley,  as  forming  the 
surface  of  four  small  basins,  are  yellowish,  reddish  or  brown 
loams,  similar  to  some  of  the  soils  of  northern  Alabama. 
These  soils  give  some  of  the  most  desirable  farming  lands  in 
the  State,  and  their  prevailing  timber  growth  is  red,  post, 
white  and  Spanish  oaks,  hickory,  persimm.jn,  chestnut,  black 
gum,  sourwood  and  second  growth  of  short  leaf  pine. 

Products  of  the  Coosa  and  Outlying  l^alleys. — In  describ- 
ing the  soils  of  these  valleys  in  the  pages  immediately  pre- 
ceding, their  agricultural  products  and  forest  growth  were 
necessai'ily  pointed  out  to  considerable  extent,  and  we  need 
not  enlarge  upon  them  in  this  place. 

T1(J  principal  crops  of  this  region  are  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
wdieat,  rye,  sweet  potatoes,  peas  and  tobacco,  and  the  prevail- 
ing timber  consists  of  the  various  species  of  oaks  common  in 
that  latitude,  hickory,  chestnut,  poplar,  gum,  long  leaf  pine, 
short  leaf  pine,  'tc.  These  lands  produce,  also,  tine  native 
grasses  and  excellent  clover,  and,  being  abundantly  watered, 
are  well  adapted  lo  stock  raising.  All  kinds  of  fruits  common 
to  that  latitude  come  to  perfection  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
notably  the  apple,  and  the  peach  and  the  grape.  The  Dlount 
county  apple  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  grown  oji  this 
continent. 

Tills  district,  as  a  whuh-,  is  very  desirable  for  homos.  'J'iie 
liealth  and  climate  are  excellent,  the  water  pure  and  abundant. 
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the  country  is  well  timbered,  and  the  district  jxjssesses  many 
other 'advantages  recommending  it  to  those  in  search  oi  homes 
where  life  may  he  comfortal)ly  supported  and  intelligent  labor 
well  rewarded. 


NORTHERN   DIVISION. 


"'  rThis  division  adjoins  the  middle  division  on  the  northwest, 
and  embraces  most  of  the  State  lying-  north  and  west  of  a  line 
diawn  from'  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  through  Birmingham, 
nearly  to  Tuskaloosa,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1(»,000  sc[uaie 
miles.  As  regaids  stiucluve  of  the  country  arjd  soils,  thi> 
division  may  be  divided  into  the  >:oiiI  medsures  and  the  sub- 
carboniferous  region. 

Coal  Pleasures. — These  measures  are  •  embraced  in  the 
counties  of  Lawrence,  Winston,  Walker,  Cullman,  Morgan, 
Madison,  DeKalb.  Cherokee,  Etowah,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Blount,  Jetierson,  Tuskaloosa,  Fayette,  Marion  and  Franklin.* 

The  coal  measures  present  everywhere  sul)stantially  tlie 
same  characters  as  regards  soils ;  but  important  variations 
result  from  dilTerences  in  latitude  and  elevation  above  the  sea. 
The  plateaus  seem  to  be  specially  suited  to  the  growth  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  nutritious  glasses,  but  neither  the 
plateaus  nor  the  other  parts  of  the  coal  fields  have  hitherio 
been  in  good  repute  as  farming  lands.  As  yet,  tliis  part  of  the 
St^1;e  is  comparatively  thinly  settled,  but  its  many  advantages 
are  gradually  being  appreciated.  All  the  soils  are  sandy  and 
more  or  less  deficient  in  vegetable  matter  and  lime.  Tlie 
better  classes  of  these  soils  are  light  colored  loams,  with  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  subsoils,  and  these  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment, since  they  will  retain  all  fertilizers.  The  gray  .soils  of 
the  coal  measures,  with  light  colored  to  whitish  subsoil,  defi- 
cient in  clayey  matter,  are  t(^o  porous  and  draughty  to  be 
j.rotitably  cultivated,  and  they  do  not  retain  fertilizers  well. 
Topoifraphif,  Products,  Etc. —The  plateau  region  of  the  coal 
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measures  consists  of  the  high,  wide,  tiat  and  phiin-like  areas 
of  the  tops  of  the  Cuniberhuul  mountains,  Sand  mountain, 
Raccoon  mountain  and  Lookout  mountain.  The  mountains  of 
which  it  forms  the  tops  are  separated  from  each  other  by,  and 
have  runnii-g  into  them,  deep  valleys. 

As  above  marked  out.  this  plateau  region  compiises  about 
4,500  square  miles.  It  is  from  1,000  to  •2,0(i<i  feet  al)()ve  tide 
water  level,  and  from  oOo  to  l,'J(iu  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  valleys.  It  is  most  elevated  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Stat«  and  gradually  slopes  from  this  jioint  to  the  south- 
west. This  plateau  region  is  a  country  of  beautiful,  wild  and 
interesting  scenery.  It  is,  away  from  the  edges  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  water  courses,  generally  an  oj^en  woods  country, 
with,  but  little  undergrowth  and  with  a  luxuriivnt  growth  of 
grasses  and  ferns,  and  is  just  enough  rolling  and  indented 
with  hollows  and  ravines  to  make  the  landscape  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  on  the  edges  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  water 
courses  it  is  quite  different  and  the  scenery  is  often  grand, 
wild  and  pictui-t-sque.  'J'he  elevated  high  blutls  of  its  borders 
or  of  the  tops  of  its  stee})  mountain  sides,  and  the  high  water 
falls  of  its  ereeks  and  branehcs  often  produce  siglits  that  are 
well  worth  the  travel  of  many  miles  to  see. 

This  plateau  region  has  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate  and 
an  atmosphere  that  is  pure,  ilry  and  light.  The  drainage  is 
peifect  and  it  has  no  marshes  or  malaria. 

Under  the  high  bluffs  capping  the  mouniain  sides  are  nu- 
merous fme  fi-ee-fiowing  springs  of  freestone,  chalybeate  and 
alum  waiOrs.  These  springs,  from  "JOO  to  1,000  feet  above  the 
valleys,  furnish  the  coldest  natural  waters  of  the  State. 

The  soil  of  this  region,  though  naturally  sandy  and  thin, 
produces  choice  root  and  fruit  erops  and  grasses,  and,  with 
suitable  compos.,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good  diversity  of 
crops.  Thus  treated,  it  will  bring  good  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye, 
rice,  sorghum,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  etc. 

The  country  for  the  mi»st  part  is  still  covered  with  its  vir- 
gin forests  of  post  oaks,  Spanisli  oaks,  scarlet  oaks,  tanl>ark 
oaks,  black  oaks,  chestnuts,  hiekories,  gums,  short  and  long 
leaf  pines,  dogv,-ood,  sourwooil  and  sassafi'as.  The  steep 
mountain  sides  and  the  coves  h;ive,  in  many  localities,  lieen 
covered  with  a  line  gro\vth  of  the   best   of   hardwoods,  as  red 
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cedars,  black  walnuts,  chestnut  oaks,  yellow  poplar,  white  ash, 
red  or  sweet  gum,  linden  trees,  elms,  hickories,  beech,  etc. 
These  lairds  are  now,  however,  being  rapidly  cleared  up  and 
as  the  virgin  soils  are  becoming  better  understood,  are  grow- 
inf:  into  favor  as  desirable  horticultural  and  fanning  lands. 

The  Tonnessee  Yalley  IJejjjioii.  —  Tender  this  head  are 
included  not  only  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
but  also  the  whole  region  in  Alabama  drained  by  its  tributa- 
ries, except  the  valley  down  which  the  river  flows  in  Jackson 
county,  the  table  lands  of  DeKalb  county,  the  Cumberland 
spurs  in  Jackson.  Madison  and  Marshall  counties  and  the 
pebble  covered  belt  in  Fi'anklin,  Colbert  and  I/auderdale  coun- 
ties. The  region  embraces  an  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river  extending  fvoui  the  State  line  on  liic  north  to  the 
coal  measures  of  the  Warrior  held  on  the  south.  The  average 
width  of  this  drainage  area  from  noitli  to  south  is  about 
forty-tive  miles,  and  includes  parts  <jf  Jackson,  Marshall, 
^lorgan,  Lawrence,  Franklin.  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  counties 
and  all  of  Limestone  and  jnut  of  Madist.n  counties,  aggregating 
about  4,500  square  miles. 

The  hilly  country  in  the  northei'n  part  of  this  area  is 
known  as  "  the  barrens  "  and  is  a  part  of  the  great  highland 
rim  of  Tennessee.  These  have  generally  light-colored  siliceous 
soils,  and  are  not  much  under  cultivation,  but  tiiey  include 
many  trat'ts  of  fertile,  calcareous  soils. 

South  of  the  barrens,  lies  the  valley  pro[)er  of  the  Tennes- 
see, which  has  usually  a  fertile,  calcaieous  soil  of  deep-red 
cbior.  Tlie  surface  is  almost  level,  tiie  uniformity  brijken 
here  and  there  by  slight  elevations  generally  covered  with 
trees  and  made  up  of  fragments  of  chert.  Upon  these  wooded 
knolls  ai-e  frequently  situated  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
planters.  Throughout  the  whole  area,  smk  holes  and  caves 
are  common,  almost  characteristic. 

The  southern  border  of  the  valley  is  made  by  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Warrior  coal  field,  Sand  mountain,  as  it  is  c;!lied, 
rising  above  the  valley  to  a  height  Miiich  will  average  perhaps 
six  or  seven  hundjed  feet.  Along  the  northern  face  of  this 
escarpment,  about  lialf-way  up,  is  a  terrace  or  bench  which,  in 
the  eastern  ]iart  of  .Morgan  rouiity,  is  very  narrow,  but  ^\idens 
going  westward  an<l  a  consideral)le  depression   is  then  fonn<l 
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between  it  and  Sand  mountain.  In  Lawrence  and  Franklin 
connties,  this  depression  lias  deepened  into  a  valley  with  cal- 
careous soils  (Moulton  and  TJusselFs  valleys),  and  the  bench, 
now  completely  sepai-ated  from  Sand  ^Mountain,  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  featui'e  of  the  landscape,  known  as  the  Little 
mountain  range. 

The  liarrens. — These  occur  in  greatest  force  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  vState  near  the  Tennessee  State  line,  in  the 
counties  of  INIadison,  Limestone  and  Lauderdale.  The  western 
part  of  Lauderdale  county  is,  perhaps,  the  most  broken  of  any 
of  the  barrens  lands  in  Alabama.  The  most  widely  distrib- 
uted  and  characteristic  soils  of  the  barrens  are  light-colored, 
■whitish  to  gray,  sandy  loams,  having  a  reddish  or  siliceous 
subsoil. 

These  barrens  lands,  like  some  of  the  Sand  mountain  soils, 
already  spoken  of.  were  formerly  considered  almost  worthless 
for  farming  purposes,  but  have  been  coming  rapidly  into  favor 
of  late  years.  ^         ^ 

In  the  valleys  of  the  larger  creeks  and  southward  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  rive]',  tlie  soil  is  a  red  or  brown  loam  similar, 
in  most  aspects,  to  that  of  the  red  lauds  of  the  valley. 

The  lied  or  ]\d/ti/  LujhU.—  Under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded the  valley  proper  of  the  Teimessee  extending  from 
the  barrens  on  the  north  to  the  Little  mountain  range  on  the 
south  ;  the  valley  lying  between  the  Little  mountain  range 
and  Sand  mountain  ;  and  the  valleys  and  gaps  sei)arating  the 
spurs  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  division, 
which  art^  "^11  closely  rehited  in  their  agricultund  and  topo- 
graphical fciituros. 

These  lands  are  nearly  level  or  gently  undulating,  especially 
near  the  Tennes-;ee  river,  on  both  sides,  but  in  the  ga})s  between 
the  mountain  spurs  the  surface  is  more  broken.  On  account 
of  the  fertile  nature  of  the  soil,  most  of  these  lands  are  cleared 
and  under  cultivation,  but  the  monotony  is  agreeaiily  relieved 
by  the  low,  rocky  knolls,  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  oaks.  Where  the  flaggy  limestones  lie  very  near  the 
surface,  with  but  a  thin  coating  of  soil,  they  are  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  thicket  or  glade  of  red  cedar.  'I'he  soil  of 
the  red  or  valley  lands,  while  varying  between  wide  limits,  is, 
in  genei'al,  a  sandy  loam,  resting  u[)on   what   is  usually  called 
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red  clay,  but  which  is  really  a  heavy  loam.  In  color,  the  soil 
varies  from  mulatto  to  deep  red  and  nearly  black.  The  creek 
bottom  lands  in  the  Tennessee  valley  are  of  varying  degrees 
of  fertility,  but  are  generally  productive,  since  they  contain 
the  l.'cst  parts  of  the  uplands  which  surround  them.  Up')n 
tlie  sides  of  the  mountain  spurs  in  Jackson,  Madison  ami 
^If»rgan  counties,  and  also  along  the  base  of  the  Little  moun- 
tain range,  there  is  a  stitf,  clayey  and  loamy  soil,  which  sup- 
ports a  fine  growth  of  forest  trees  ;  but,  on  account  of  their 
position  on  mountain  slopes,  these  lands  are  not  well  suited 
fo'r  cultivation.  There  are,  however,  many  places  in  the  coun- 
ties named  where  this  soil  is  often  in  sufficiently  level  position 
to  be  protitaldy  cultivated,  and,  in  many  of  the  rich  coves 
which  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  these  are  the 
prevailing  soils.  The  prevailiiig  color  is  gray  to  black,  and  in 
places  on  Little  mountain,  and  in  other  localities  of  this  divis- 
ion, are  found  spots  of  black  soil  that  recall,  in  appearance,  tlit- 
blaek  prairie  soils  of  southern  Alabama. 

Little  Mr.nntai,,.  —  This  well  marked  feature  of  the  Ten- 
nessee valley  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Tlie  Little  ukaui- 
tain  proper  extends  from  ^lorgau  county,  through  Lawrence 
and  Colbert  counties,  out  to  the  Mississi[)pi  line.  In  Madison 
and  Jackson  counties  there  are  many  small  and  detached 
spurs  which  are  exactly  sindlar  to  that  of  the  main  l)ody,  and 
they  are  to  l)e  considered  in  the  same  connection.  The  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains  are  mostly  rather  level,  and,  as  ;i 
general  thing,  the  lands  are  not  nuich  under  cultivation,  since 
t^  soil  is  rather  pot)r  and  scarcely  pays  to  cultivate. 

The  n(.)rthe]-n  face  of  these  n)ountains  is  usually  steep  and 
abrupt  and  somewhat  indented  with  fertile  coves,  having  red 
brown  loa;n  soil.  Tlie  soutliern  slope  is  much  more  gradual. 
On  the  summit  or  southern  slope  of  these  mountains,  owing 
to  the  thinness  of  the  soil  and  tlie  proximity  of  the  I'ock  to 
the  surface,  there  are  jtlaces  destitute  of  trees  and  which  arc 
called  prairies.  Tliesc  places,  liowever,  furnish  excellent 
pasturage. 

Products.  Etv.  —  The  luitive  timber  growth  of  the  red  i»r 
valley  lands  are  enormous  oaks,  giving  wa}-  to  red  cedars 
wlien  the  limestone  approaches  the  surface.  When  first  set- 
tled, these  liuids  were  very  line  and  commanded   high  prices. 
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Though  they  have  been  in  continuous  cultivation  for  niaiv-y 
years,  and  that,  too,  without  any  manure,  save  such  as  has 
been  necessarily  saved  on  a  farm,  they  still  bring-  remunerative 
crops  when  well  tilled.  They  are  excellent  for  grains  and 
grasses,  and  very  tine  crops  of  blue  grass,  clover  and  oi-chard 
grass  may  be  seen  in  this  region.  These  lands  also  produce 
fairly  well  in  cotton.  Some  of  the  orchard  products,  such  as 
apples,  pears  and  peaches,  do  well  on  these  lands,  and  the 
grape  grows  here  to  perfection. 

The  clinyite  and  health  of  this  region  are  excellent,  good 
water  is  abundant,  and  no  part  of  the  State  is  more  desirable 
for  a  home,  affording  more  advantages  or  possessing  greater 
agricultural  possibilities. 


SOUTHHRN  DIVISION. 


All  that  part  of  the  State  south  and  west  of  the  limits  of 
the  middle  and  n(Mthern  divisi(jns  is  embraced  in  the  southern 
division,  which  includes  the  whole  or  parts  of  Lauderdale, 
Colbert,  Frr.nklin,  ^rarion,  Lamar,  Fayette,  Tuskaloosa,  Bilvb, 
Chilton,  Elmore,  Tallapoosa,  and  Lee  counties,  and  all  of  Pick- 
ens, Sumter.  (-Jreene.  Hale,  Perry,  Dallas,  Autauga,  Montgom- 
ery, Macon,  Pussell  and  the  other  counties  south  of  these 
counties.  The  area  of  this  division  is,  approximately,  o'J,3o.t 
square  mile.-,  and  it  maybe  subdivided  into  six  agricultural 
regions,  namely  :  the  oak  and  pine  upland  i-egion  ;  the  central 
or  upper  prurie  region:  tlie  post  oak  tlatwoods  region;  the 
lower  prairie  or  lime  hills  region;  the  long  leaf  {)ine  region, 
and  the  alluvial  region  of  the  rivers  and  the  coast  marshes. 

The  Oak  inid  Pino  Uplaiid  Hogioii.— This  region  em- 
braces an  area  of  al'out  10,015  square  miles,  and  includes  the 
<~'ak  and  hickory  uplands,  ^^itll  short  leaf  pine:  the  gravelly 
liills  with  long  leaf  pine  and  the  oak  and  liiekory  uplands, 
with  long  leaf  pine. 

y/ie  Oak  an.l  Hlckorii  rpJdnd.-i  ^rit/i  Short  Leaf  Fine  'ind 
th<:  Grmylb/  Jlllls  irlU,  Lun.j  Li  of  /^'y/e.— The  first  of  these 
^nbciivisions,  the  oak    and    hickoi'y   ui)Iands   witli    short    leaf 
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pine,  has  an  area  of  about  4,135  square  miles  and  include.^  li;. 
whole  or  parts  of  Lauderdale,  Colbert,  Marion,  Lamar,  Favr-n-. 
Tuskaloosa.  and  Piekens  counties;  and  the  second,  the -r.iv- 
elly  hillj>  with  long  leat  pine,  has  an  area  of  8,820  square  mi!,-.. 

/  and  occupies  a  belt  of  varying  width,  but  averaging  about  :;,i 
miles,  stretching  from  Lauderdale  county  on  the  nortlnv(,•■^^ 
to  Russell  county  on  the  east  and  including  the  followiii- 
counties  and  parts  of  counties  :  the  western  parts  of  J^audt  i-. 
dale,  Colbeit,  Franklin,  Marion,  Lamar  and  P'ayette ;  ne:riy 

^_  all  of  Pickens,  Tuskaloosa  and  Bibb;  noi'thern  Greene,  Ihil.-. 
Ferry  and  Dallas;  southern  Chilton;  nearly  all  of  Autiug.i : 
southern  Elmore  and  Tallapoosa  ;  northern  Montgomei  y  : 
most  of  Macon  and  Russell  and  southern  Lee. 

These  two  sections  are  in  soils  ;ind  topography  pracL!L.tii\ 
identical,  but  are  separated  because  of  the  fact  that  in  ih.- 

.  northwest  part  of  the  \je\t  the  long  leaf  pine  is  not  character- 
istic, while  it  is  on  the  rest  of  the  area. 

The  soils  vary  from  sandy  loams,  overlying  a  I'cd  city 
loam,  to  xevy  thin  siandy  soils  with  sandy  subsoils.  'J'lie 
bottom  lands  in  this  region  vary  with  the  surrounding  u in- 
lands, and  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  cultivated  and  quite  feriil<-. 
The  second  bottom  soils  are,  also,  in  great  measure  similar  to 
the  upland  soils,  but  are  usually  stronger  and  some  of  the  bc-t 
farming  lands  in  the  whole  region  are  to  l)e  found  in  thc.-c 
second  terraces. 

V/'C  (J'lk  and  JlicA-ori/  rplon<:h<  "-ith  Lonff  Leaf  I'tne.— 
This  belt  of  country  has  an  area  of  aliout  8,095  square  miles. 

^^  lies  south  of  the  prairie  and  flatwoods  belt  and  embraces  p;nt- 
of  Sumter,  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Marengo,  Wilcox,  Monroe,  Cone- 
cuh, Butler,  Crenshaw,  Covington,  Coffee,  Pike,   Montgomery. 
Bullock,  Barbour,  Dale  and  Henry  counties.     It  has  practically 
'Yhe  same  kinds  of  soils  as  the  preceding,  and  the  whole  rc^Mou 

■  may  be  characterized  as  that  of  the  hrovni  loam  uplands,  'i'lu' 
long  leaf  pint-  uplands  of  thi^  region,  which  are  usually  heav- 
ily timbered  with  long  leaf  pine,  have  a  sandy,  sterile  soil. 
As  we  go  eastward  towards  the  Chattahoochee  river  drainage. 
the  sandiness  of  the  soil  continually  increases. 

Prod>'i-tA,  Etc. — The  natural  timber  growth  of  the  oak  and 
pine  upland  region  consists  of  numerous  species  of  ui)Ia!id 
oaks,  consj)icuous  among  Mhich    are    the    Spanish,  })Ost,  red. 
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l)l;iek  and  blackjack,  hickories  and  short  and  long  leaf  pine. 
The  chief  crops  are  cotton,  corn,  oats,  \Aheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
I-eas,  etc.  Many  of  the  orchard  fruits  do  well  in  this  region 
and  m  nian^-  portions  of  it  the  native  grasses  are  excellent  and 
clover  thrives.  Garden  vegetal)les,  also,  come  to  perfection. 
The  whole  region  is  well  watered  and  the  climate  and  health 
are  good. 

Tlie  Upper  or  Contrjil  rraiiie  Rcs^ioii.— This  region 
forms  a  l)elt  running  somewhat  diag(jnally  across  the  State, 
liaving  a  width  of  some  thirty  miles  near  the  Mississippi  line, 
but  nan-owing  down  towards  the  east,  and  almost  disappear- 
ing in  Paissell  county.  It  includes  parts  of  the  following 
counties :  Pickens,  Sumter,  (irecne.  Hale,  Marengo,  Ferry, 
Dallas,  Autauga,  Lowndes.  Butler,  Montgomery,  Crenshaw, 
Bullock,  Macon,  Russell  and  Barboui-  and  embraces  an  area  of 
about  5,91  r>  square  n)iles.  The  region  may  V»e  subdivided  into 
the  bhic/t  prairie  or  ruiiebrak-e  lanJs:  tlie  liiU.  prairies  and 
C/iiinne)iv>/f/a  rid'je^  and  tiie  hhie  inarl  lands. 

The  Black  Prairie  ejr  Canehrake  Lands* — This  division 
occupies  an  area  of  about  ^:^^^'•^  square  miles,  antl  is  found  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  prairie  region,  except  those  on  the  extieme 
eastern  border  of  the  State — ]>arbour  and  Russell — whei-e  it  is 
replaced  by  the  blue  marl  lands.  The  princi])al  of  the  soil 
varieties  of  this  section  is  a  gray  or  greenish  gray,  clayey  cal- 
eareous  soil,  which  becon\es  black  or  very  dark  col(»red  when 
mixed  v;ith  vegetable  matter.  The  subsoil  of  the  cultivated 
lands  is  usi^iilly  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  top  soil.  From  the 
slight  elevations  the  soil  has  sometimes  been  washed  away 
and  bald  spots  are  left  where  the  bare  rock  partly  forms  the 
surface.  (Bald  prairits.)  The  sandy  ridges  throughout  this 
division  have  a  variety  of  soils,  which,  upon  many  of  the 
ridges,  do  not  ditler  fnan  the  loam  soils  of  other  localities; 
and  the  table  lands  have  brown  loam  s(mIs.  These  ndges  and 
table  lands  form  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the 
prairie  region.  What  are  kno^^•n  as  yo.-/  oak  j>rairi(s  in  this 
section,  have  a  yellow  or  mulatto  stjil,  M'ith  post  oak  as  the 
niost  characteristic  tree.  This  soil  is  a  stiff,  calcareous  loam 
"f  yellowish  to  reddish  colors,  with  a  subsoil  of  refl  or  yellow 

•Tl'i-;  lerrltory  is  tullfilal'^..tlie /'//'./. ■'•r/f,  an. I  tiik-es  its  nam,-  from  tlip  hhuk 
<"lorof  its  lands. 
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clay  loam,  which  sometimes  liecomes  more  salKl5^^vith  inciras. 
ing  depth. 

•;  The  bottom  soils  of  this  section  vary  between  very  wkU" 
limits,  from  stiff,  black  prairie-slough  lands,  to  light  or  ratlu': 
.sandy  loams,  which  have  usnally  loam  enough  in  them  tn 
make  them  very  strong  and  lasting. 

Along  the  northern  border  of  this  belt,  abed  of  green  sand, 
highly  phosphatic,  comes  to  the  surface,  giving  rise  to  some  f.f 
•  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  section.  These  lands  are  usnally 
somewhat  sandy,  but  are  of  exceptional  fertility  This  green 
sand  marl  crosses  the  State  approximately  along  a  line  passnii;- 
through  Pleasant  IJidge,  Eutaw,  Greensboro,  ^^arion,  Ham- 
burg, Snmmerlield,  Prattville  and  Wetumpka.  A  similar  l>e<l 
of  phosphatic  green  sand  outcrops  along  the  sf>uthern  border 
of  the  prairie  belt. 

7Vie  Hill  rrairi'S  and  Chu)i)i>uiui/ija  Jik/;/t.—  A  belt  of 
varying  width  of  lands  of  this  character  is  usually  found  bor- 
dering the  )>rairie  region  on  the  south  and  its  area  may  be 
given  at  a1)0ul  l,uiHt  square  miles.  These  ridges  and  knolls 
break  ofY  towards  the  black  prairies  in  a  series  of  rocky  hill>. 
along  the  slopes  of  which  the  limy  clays  are  encountered  soon 
after  the  summits  are  left.  These  hills  are  abrupt  knolls,  with 
a  surface  of  yellowish,  tenacious  clay  filled  with  white  concre- 
tions of  lime.  The  timber  consists  of  red,  post,  and  Spanish 
oaks,  short  leaf  pine,  sweet  and  sour  gum,  poplar,  white  oak. 
hickory  and  ash,  and  all  the '  trees  are  usnally  draped  witii 
long  moss.  In  many  places  the  hillsides  are  bare  of  vegeta- 
tr5>n  and  deeply  gashed  with  gullies,  and  the  surface  in  such 
liai'C  spots  is  often  strewn  with  fossil  shells. 

■V  well  defined  ridge,  which  acts  as  a  divide  between  waters 
flowing  north  and  south,  may  be  followed  Avithout  interruption 
from  Wilcox  county  along  the  line  between  Butlei'  and 
Lowndes,  through  northern  Crenshaw,  southern  Montgomery, 
and  northern  Pike  into  Bullock  county.  The  northern  face  of 
this  ridge,  ovei'looking  the  ju-airies  is  rather  steep  and  abrupt, 
while  southwardly  it  slopes  away  very  gradually,  mergint;" 
imperceptibly  into  the  long  leaf  pine  and  oak  uplands.  In 
Bullock  connly,  the  i-idgc  is  known  as  the  Chunnenugga  ridge. 
Its  general  surface  is  (juite  sandy,  and  the  soils  are  grayish  in 
color. 
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Tlie  soils  of  the  hill  prairies  are  of  three  types.  The  soils 
of  the  lirst  kind  exhibit  the  usual  variations  depending  upon 
the  quaJity  of  the  beds,  and  little  further  need  he  said  concern- 
ing them.  The  best  of  them  are  the  brown  or  yellowish  soils, 
which  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  similar  soils  of  the 
loam  in  other  localities. 

The  two  ])rii)cipal  of  tlie  soil  varieties  of  the  second  class 
are — 

1.  The  bald  prairie  hills,  on  which  the  soil  is  of  slight 
depth  and  resembles  to  some  extent  the  l)ald  prairies  of  the 
preceding  division,  but  the  country  is  more  broken  and  the 
hillsides  are  oftrn  badly  washed. 

'1.  The  bcesv/ax  hanimocks,  or  beeswax  tlatwoods,  the  soil 
of  which  is  a  greenish  yellow,  clay,  timbered  with  blackjack 
oaks  with  a-  fe^v  pines.  Tlie  stiff  and  unmanageable  character 
of  this  kind  of  soil  stands  in  the  way  of  its  successful  culti- 
vation. 

A  third  class  of  soils,  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  classes  just  mentioned,  exhibits  all  the  grades  between 
the  brown  loams  of  the  uplands  and  tlie  stiif,  beeswax  soils 
above  mentioned,  l^pon  these  mixed  soils,  post  oak  is  a  char- 
acteristic growth. 

The  surface  loam  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  more  or  less  d'eepl}" 
tinged  with  iron,  and,  in  some  places,  the  color  Itecomes  a  dark 
red,  and  botli  soil  and  subsoil  are  hlled  with  concretionary 
pebbles  of  b]-own  iron  ore.  These  are  kno\\n  in  Alabama  as 
the  red  gravel  lands,  and  are  similar  to  the  "Buncombe's" 
of  PontotocTiridge,  in  jNIississippi.  While  these  soils  are  fer- 
tile, they  are  not  so  desirable  as  other  varieties,  since  the 
pebbles  dull  tliv.  plough  and  the  lands  are  very  liable  to  injury 
from  washing. 

The  Jylci:  Mori  7.(?/«As'.— These  lands  attain  their  greatest 
<levelopment  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Stale,  along  the  Chat- 
tahoochee range. 

The  greaier  pait  of  this  territory  presents  the  chai-actcrs 
(»f  the  hroii-n  lodhi  >ipl<i)n-]^  ;ind  of  the/>/^;r:  "plriiuls,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  surface  beds. 

Along  the  Cowikee  and  I-U-ar  creeks,  and  their  ti-il)utaries 
ni  Russell  and  Barbour  counties,  there  arc  level  or  gently  un- 
dulating tracts  with  a  clayey   soil,  foi'ming  a  kind   of  jira.irie. 
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These  lands  are  known  as  '•  Cowikee  lands,''  and  on  them  tlie 
long  leaf  pine  is  a  prominent  tree,  associated  with  hickory, 
white  and  Spanish  oaks,  and,  in  the  lower  places,  with  sweet 
and  sour  gums,  and  maple,  all  covered  with  long  moss.  In 
some  of  tliese  places,  the  sliort  leaf  pine  replaces  the  long  leaf 
species. 

Topor/rap/i>/,  Pi-odurts,  Etc. — As  here  used,  the  term 
"prairie"  does  not  always  mean  a  timberless  region,  but  refers 
rather  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  while  under  this  name 
are  included  all  those  parts  of  central  Alabama  where  the 
prairies  occur,  only  a  ]>art,  and  not  the  largest  part  of  the  area 
is  of  tlie  genuine  prairie  character. 

The  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the  rotten  limestone, 
the  disintegration  of  the  beds  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  true 
prairie  soils,  has  its  influence  on  the  topography  of  the  region, 
which  is  a  low  trougli,  with  gentle,  undulatuig  surface, 
bounded  north  and  south  by  hills  which  rise  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  general  prairie  level.  The  monotony 
of  the  region  is  relieved  l»y  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of 
ridges  and  conical  hills  capped  with  the  jiebbles  and  sand  beds 
of  the  drift,  which  at  one  time  overspread  the  entire  region. 
In  much  of  this  region  the  rocks  lie  very  near  the  surface  and 
large  trees  are  wanting  entirely  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  tine  groves  of  oaks,  walnut,  poplar,  etc. 

In  all  the  prairie  country  the  water  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  lime  and  is  often  insignificant  in  quantity,  and  for 
a  supply  recourse  is  usually  had  to  artesian  wells  and  cisterns 
^nd,  for  farm  purposes,  to  shallow  ponds.  Cisterns  are  dug 
into  the  limestone  rock  and  usually  no  brick  work  is  neces- 
sary. Upon  the  ridges  an  adeijuate  supply  of  pure,  freestone 
water  is  always  to  be  had  and  these  sandy  ridges  are  usually 
chosen  as  the  sites  for  dwelling  houses,  and  often  for  towns 
and  villages.  From  the  uniformity  of  level  the  waters  falling 
upon  this  region  are  very  sknvly  drained  away  and  much  of  it 
soaks  into  the  ground,  converting  it  into  a  mud,  which,  when 
worked  u})  by  vehicles,  soon  renders  the  roads  nearly  impa.^s- 
able.  In  some  parts  of  this  central  prairie  region,  the  surface 
is  more  or  less  hilly,  and  in  some  localities,  as  in  Little  Texas, 
in  Lowndes  county,  the  broken  character  of  the  country  i-^ 
extreme. 
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The  hb/e  jnarl  lanJs  characteristic  of  this  region  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  Barbour  and  Russell  counties,  are 
in  topogiaphy  much  like  the  oak  and  pine  uplauds.  This  is 
the  great  cccton  producing  region  of  Alabama,  and  hence  fts 
name  of  <:olt<»i  belt.  It  is,  also,  the  best  Indian  corn  producing 
section  of  the  btate — these  two  being  its  great  staples.  Many 
crops  besides  cotton  and  corn  are  successfully  grown  on  these 
black  lands,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  <»ats,  tobacco,  potatoes,  barley 
sugar  cane,  millet  and  many  of  the  grasses.  Good  pasturage 
is  to  be  found  in  very  many  locahties  and  stock  raising  and 
sheep  husbandry  are  profitable.  Timber  is  not  so  abundant  as 
in  the  other  sections  of  the  State,  but  the  supply  is  suthcient 
for  all  domestic  pnrjtoses,  for  fence  building,  house  building, 
and  lire  v.ood.  The  roads  in  summer  are  hard  and  smooth, 
but  hi  winter  heavy.  Tlie  soil  of  tlic  l)lack  prairies  as  a  rule' 
is  of  gi eat  fertility  and  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  soil  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  heavier  and  more  difficult  of  culti- 
vation than  the  soils  of  the  other  sections  of  the  State.  The 
health  of  the  region  is  as  good  as  the  health  of  rich  lands 
usually  is  and  the  only  diseases  incident  to  it  are  those  super- 
indttced  by  malaria — a  cause  which  is  rapidly  disap{)earing 
with  better  drainage  and  more  attention  to  sanitary  laws. 

The  I'osl  Oiik  Fliitwoods  Kegioii. — The  llatwoods  or  post 
oak  region  enters  Alabama  from  ]\Iississi[)pi  in  Sumter  county, 
and  extends  across  that  county  and  Marengo  to  about  Prairie 
IJlutf  on  tlie  Alabama  river.  East  of  the  Alabama  river,  the 
black  clays,  from  which  the  flatwoods  are  derived,  become 
more  limyr^nd  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  true,  black,  prairie 
soils,  such  ;'.s  characterize  Prairie  creek  and  parts  of  Pine  Bar- 
ren creek,  in  ^Vilcox  county.  Beyond  \yilcox,  this  belt  loses 
its  distinctive  characters. 

Tlie  foi-nnition  upon  which  the  llatwoods  and  adjoining 
hills  are  based  is  a  heavy,  dark  gray,  laminated  clay,  and  the 
soil  })iii])er  is  the  result  of  the  disintegraticui  of  this  clay. 
When  Avet  l;»y  rains,  thi^  clay  Ijecomcs  a  Lenacious.  gray,  sticky 
mass,  speckled  with  red.  \\"hicli  in  texture  is  much  like  some  of 
the  clay  of  the  prairie  hills,  Init  unlike  them  is  rather  deficient 
in  lime.  Tiie  prevailirig  tree  throughout  the  tiatwoods  is  the 
post  oak  of  long,  lank  habit,  but  the  short  leaf  pine  and  in 
places  also,  the  blackjack  oak  are  associateii  with  it.  The  pnst 
20 
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oiks  are  bordered  on  the  uortheni  ed^e  by  the  central  prairi.- 
i-c,L,'ioii  above  described  and  on  the  southern  by  the  hills  of  thi- 
Imowji  loam  on  oak  and  pine  uplands.  These  hills  are  ca])iied 
...\iTh  sand  and  other  supertieial  beds  and  the  washings  from 
the  hills  have  caused  numerous  modilications  in  the  character 
of  the  flatw'oods  soils.  These  soils  are  all  deficient  in  vege- 
table matter,  which  appears  to  be  a  capital  defect  hi  all  the 
liarwoods  soils.  The  addition  of  lime  and  the  ploughing-  under 
'  of  green  crops  and  deep  cultivation  are  evidently  tlie  obvious 
means  of  improvement  of  these  soils,  thorough  drainage  being 
first  of  all  a  necessity. 

Tlio  Lime  Hills  or  Lower  Prairie  Iieij;ioii.— This  agri 
cultural  divisio)!  eml)raees  pcuiions  of  Choctaw,  Washinglnn, 
Clarke,  ^ionroe,  Omeculi,  Ccnington,  Crenshaw  and  Geneva 
counties.  In  the  lirsi  named  four  counties  these  prairie  sjiots 
are  more  nearly  continuous  ;  in  the  others  they  appear,  only 
in  detached  bodies,  often  far  apart.  The  area  is  put  at  l,ii-")i) 
square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  this  area  has  the  characters  of  the 
brown  loam  uplands,  or  of  the  pine  hills,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
first  and  second  bottoms  and  on  the  summits  of  the  lower  hills 
that  the  limy  soils  are  to  any  extent  encountered.  The  prairie 
or  limy  spots  are  interspersed  hi  such  a  manner  among  the 
brown  loam  and  shindy  pine  lands  that  nothing  short  of  a  de- 
tailed map  could  show  their  actual  occurrence.  Unlike  tiu> 
upper  prairie  region,  there  is  in  this  region  comparatively  little 
level  land,  except  ui>on  some  of  the  broader  table  lands  with 
/;^^rown  loam  soils.  These  tal)le  lands  break  off  towards  the 
water  courses  in  a  series  of  hills,  which  are  capped  with  peb- 
Nes  and  sand,  and  v/hich  are  clothed  with  a  growth  of  long 
leaf  pine  and  blackjack  oak.  Upon  the  table  lands  the  growth 
is  long  and  short  leaf  pine  and  the  usual  variety  of  upland  oaks. 

The  lower  hills,  as  before  stated,  have  here  and  there  the 
peculiar  black  c<ilcareous  soil  wdiicli  gives  the  name  to  this 
region,  and  this  soil  extends  usually  to  the  bottom  lands 
below,  where  it  is,  however,  mostly  tempeied  with  the  sandy 
washings  from  the  uplands.  The  black  prairie  soils  are  gen- 
erally quite  fertile,  and  most  of  the  hillsides,  usually  very 
steep  where  it  occiirs,  aic  cleared  and  under  cultivation. 

In    Choctaw    and   Washington    .'ounties,  near  the    line    of 
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Mississipi)i,  the  lime  hills  or  rather  the  prairie  lands,  are  char- 
acteristic and  numerous,  occupying  occasionally  moderately 
level  traces  of  lv»0  acres  or  more.  Tmvards  the  east,  however, 
they  diminish  in  frequency  nnd  continuous  extent,  and  are 
seen  no  farther  east  tlian  the  lower  })art  of  Crenshaw  county, 
except  a  small  tract  m  the  iidjoining  lowey  corners  of  Geneva 
and  Henry  counties  :  but  long  before  this  limit  is  reached  the 
counti;y  bears  almost  exclusively  the  character  of  the  long  leaf 
pine  hills,  the  Umy  soils  being  in  small,  detached  bodies. 

The  characteristic  soil  of  tiiis  region  is  a  waxy,  gray,  cal- 
careous clay  soil,  which  becomes  black  when  mixed  with  vege- 
table matter.  This  soil  is  stiff  and  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  is 
very  productive,  and  is  quite  similar  to  some  of  the  prairie 
soils  of  the  upper  prairie  region. 

.A  second  variety  is  of  loose  texture  and  black  color,  (jften 
full  of  small  rounded  fi'agments  of  limestone,  some  of  which 
are  very  soft  and  crumble  easily  Ijctween  the  lingers.  This 
soil,  which  characterizes  the  shell  prairies,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  this  division,  and  rarely  fails  to  yield  excellent  crops  of 
either  coin  or  cotton. 

A  third  variety  of  soil  common  in  this  region  is  a  mixed 
one — a  stitY,  waxy,  reddish  or  chocolate  colored  clayey  mate- 
rial, difficult  of  cultivation,  but  fertile,  and  in  most  res})ects 
similar  to  the  post  oak  prairie  soil  of  the  upper  prairie  region, 
which  it  resembles  not  only  in  its  mode  of  formation,  but  also 
in  its  timber,  which  is  mostly  post  oak,  associated  with  some 
short -leaf  pine,  hickory,  sweet  gum  and  dogwood,  all  draped 
with  long  moss. 

The  Lojii;-  Leal"  Pine  lie^ion.— This  region  has  an  area 
of  about  7,7!tii  square  miles,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
lo/t^/  /''<// j/i/ie  /ti!/s:  the  roWntij  and  open  pine  v'Oo<h  and  lime 
sink  rt('non,  and  X\\^  }>iiie  jl((t.<. 

LoiKj  J.i'if  Pi)te  JliUs. — 'J'he  noithern  liorder  of  the  long 
leaf  pine  region  dilfei's  fi'om  the  rest  <»f  it  ehieliy  in  being  con- 
siderably more  broken.  In  agricultural  cliaracters  this  divis- 
ion does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  next  succeeding,  and 
tlie  characteristic  soils  will  be  described  under  that  head. 

Jiollimj  and  Open  Pine  \Vo<:Hh  "mJ  Liine  Sink  Jir>/i<j)i. — 
This  region  includes  i)arts  of  the  tnllowing  counties:  Wash- 
ington, .Moliile,  ikddwin,  Clarke,  Monroe,  Conecuh.   Kscam'nia, 
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Covin£rton,  Coffee,  Geneva,  Dale  and  Henry,  and  embrace>  .m 
area  of  G,570  square  miles. 

The  prevailing-  soil  of  this  region  is  sandy, and  of  a  gray  «.i 

'  ash  color.  In  the  better  spots  the  color  is  a  dark  gray.  'I'iic 
bottom  lands  have,  as  a  rule,  light  sandy,  but  productive  soiU. 
Upon  the  u]>lands  throughout  this  division,  the  prevailiiiu 
timber  growth  is  the  long  leaf  pine,  associated  with  little  oi- 
no  undergrowth,  but  with  blackjack,  turkey  and  high  ground 
-*'  willow  oaks  and  some  hickories,  upon  the  sterile  sandy  ridges 
the  growth  is  stunted  and  scrubby  oaks  of  several  species  an- 
associated  with  the  scrubby  pines.  The  usual  timber  growth  in 
the  bottom  huuls  consists  of  magnolia,  bay,  ti-ti,  sweet-leaf, 
juniper,  star  anise,  laurel, sweet  shrub,  etc.  The  open  swanin> 
in  the  region  liave  the  richest  and  most  varied  herbaceous  flora. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  in  general  ipiite  rolling,  witli 
no  great  differences  in  elevation.  The  absence  of  all  under- 
brush in  many  of  the  pine  forests  enables  one  to  see  for  great 
distances  between  the  straight  trunks  of  the  pines,  and  over 
the  rolling  land  thus  unol)structed  by  undergrowth  a  wagon 
may  be  driven  in  any  direction  without  following  any  beaten 
track.  The  pines  shade  the  ground  comparatively  little  and  a 
great  variety  of  grasses  and  leguminous  jilants  flourish  and 
give  sustenance  to  herds  of  Ciittle  and  sheep, 

Piite  2'lnfs. — Towards  tlie  gulf  coast  the  rolling  pine  lands 
sink  away  into  low  pine  barrens,  in  which  the  true  gro\Mli 
consists. of  the  long  leaf  pine  and  the  so-called  Cuban  {line, 
and  with  these  a  smaller  growth  of  several  species  of  ilex,  ete. 
&  The  low,  wet  margins  of  the  ponds  support  a  varied  and  beau- 
tiful  herbaceous   growth.     The  soil   here   is  sandy  and  sour, 

-   little    suited    to  cultivation,  and  cotton  is  nc.it  planted.     The 
settlements  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  streams. 

The  coast  plain  and  the  islands  off  the  coast  have  gener- 
ally a  soil  of  di-ifting  sands,  destitute  of  timber,  but  suppoii- 
ing  a  few  characteristic  shrulis  and  lesser  plants.  The  I'ine 
Hats  are  limited  to  the  lower  parts,  of  .Mobile  and  IJaldwin 
counties  as  a  body,  but  low  j)ine  barrens  of  very  similar  nature 
are  seen  furtlier  irdand. 

J'ro(h/r(s-^  (_'lii/iat>\  FAi-. — The  soils  of  the  long  leaf  pine 
region  art;  light,  thin  and  sandy,  as  a  iide  :  and.  as  yet,  ha.  e 
no  very  great  agi'icultural  value.     Still,  there  are  many  feiiil'" 
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localities  in  this  section :  notably  in  the  richer  counties  of 
Butler,  Monroe,  Clarke,  and  Choctaw,  which  amply  reward  the 
husbandman  for  his  hvbor. 

These  pine  lands — thin  tliough  they  be — are  suscei)tible  of 
great  and  comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive  improvement, 
and  have  of  late  years  very  much  increased  in  value  for  mar- 
ket gardening  purposes,  and  will  continue  to  increase  with 
advancing  railroad  facilities,  and  the  demand  for  early  vege- 
tables for  the  northern  markets.  The  means  of  tlieir  enrich- 
ment lie  immediately  at  hand,  in  the  pine  straw  which  falls 
annually,  and  the  marls  of  this  section  which,  with  this  straw, 
make  an  admirable  and  inexpensive  compost. 

Krorn  the  nature  of  its  soil,  this  pine  region  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  root  crops  and  the  growing  of  vegetables. 
Sugar  cane,  which  ha-^  entered  extensively  into  its  economy 
since  the  war,  is  grown  here  quite  extensively,  and  its  products 
rival,  in  quality,  those  of  the  famous  Louisiana  cane.  The 
sweet  potato  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  perfection  here — and  its 
tine  i/(-n}7s  are  celebrated,  both  foi-  size  and  taste.  No  where 
does  the  watermelon  do  so  well,  except  upon  the  equally  as 
sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey.  For  size  and  flavor,  the  water- 
melons of  this  section  are  unsurpassed.  The  other  melon 
crops  do  equally  as  well. 

Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  vegetables  can  be  succei^sfully 
cultivated  upon  these  soils,  and  tlieir  yield  in  this  respect 
never  fails  to  excite  surprise— producing  far  in  excess  of  richer 
but  stiffei',  and  less  porous  soils.  To  the  experienced  gar- 
dener, Vfiis  region,  wherever  railroad  facilities  are  at  hand, 
presents  an  inviting  held  for  the  growinu;  of  early  vegetables 
for  northern  markets.  Already,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mo- 
bile, this  industry  is  assuming  large  proportions.*  Tlie  lands 
around  Mobile  are  identicsl  with  thijse  throughout  the  rest  of 
this  section.  Here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  section,  the  season 
is  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  season  in  higher 
latitudes:  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  these  early  veg- 
etables—the producers  iinding  no  diilicully  in  disposing  of 
products.  The  railroiids  ie.iving  Molule,  reeogni/.ing  the  im- 
portance to  them  as  well  as  to  the  producers  of  this  growing 
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inrtiistry,  extend  to  its  development  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 
and  by  reduced  freight  charges— which  Avill  decrease  as  ship- 
ments increase,  and  in  a  greater  ratio — enal»le  tlie  producer  to 
realize  a  fair  profit. 

The  growing  of  early  fruits  for  northern  markets  is  also  ;i 
promising  industry  in  this  region,  and  the  shipments  of  such 
show  a  large  increase  with  each  year.  The  peach  is  [-erfectly 
at  home  in  Alabama,  and  no  where  mure  so  than  in  this  pine 
"region.  Here,  with  proper  culture  and  attention,  it  reaches 
perfection.  Here  it  ripens  from  one  month  to  six  weeks  ear- 
lier than  it  does  in  the  north  and  west;  and  early  sbii)incnts 
tind  a  ready  and  remunerative  sale  in  those  markets.  The 
■shi[)ments  of  the  earlier  kinds  commence  the  last  week  in  May, 
and  are  continued,  witli  the  other  varieties  in  succession,  to 
the  middle  of  July.  Certain  varieties  of  the  pear  also  do  well 
in  this  region  with  proper  culture,  and  shipments  of  the  eariy 
kinds  to  northern  markets  pay  well. 

The  strawberry  grows  finely  and  produces  abundantly  in 
this  section,  and  early  shipments  make  remunerative  returns. 
The  fig  does  well  here,  also  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
time,  this  i-egion  should  not  become  a  large  shipper  of  this  deli- 
cious fruit  in  its  dried  state.  The  little  hhief>j  of  this  section 
is  unsurpassed  for  fiav(u-.  On  the  roast  below  ^lobile  very  tine 
native  oranges  are  produced.  ]Many  other  fruits  do  well  in  this 
section:  only  rliose  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  having 
been  enumerated  above.  Cotton,  corn  and  oats  also  do  reason- 
ably well,  with  judicious  manuring  and  cultivation.  The  forest 
^?owtli  of  long- leaved  or  yellow  i-»ine  affords  an  al>undance  of 
superior  and  accessible  lumber  for  fencing,  housebuilding,  etc., 
while  excellent  fuel  is  abundant  in  the  scrul)by  oak  and  other 
groves  ut-arly  everywhere   intersper>ing  this  section. 

'J'he  roads  are  smooth  and  hard:  excellent  in  winter  and 
summer.  Its  water  is  abundant.  ])ure,  and  wholesome;  and 
the  health  of  these  high,  dry,  [tine  lands  e^ual  to  that  of  any 
region  in  the  world.  The  exhalations  from  its  grand  old  for- 
ests of  pine  are  life-giving,  and  a  sure  safeguard  against  those 
great  destroyers — consumption  and  r-liolcrii.  In  the  beneficent 
order  of  nature— an  order  which  d  s  not  give  to  any  one  sec- 
tion all  the  advantagrs,  and  to  ai  ihn-  \\]\  the  disadvantages 
of  life— it  seems  deeret-d  tliat  tl     ^t-  locations  tlie  least  fertile 
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should  be  the  most  healthful,  aiul  those  the  richest  the  most 
wanting  in  this  regard. 

So  genial  is  the  climate  of  this  pine  helu.  its  siimnier  heats 
tempered  by  the  moist,  sweet  In'eezes  ot  tlie  gulf,  which  con- 
tinually blow  over  it  during  the  hea.ted  term,  and  its  winters 
moderated  by  the  influence  of  that  great  river  in  the  ocean  — 
the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  that  vegetation  is  almost  perennial, 
and  crop  succeeds  to  crop  witli  scarcely  any  intermission. 

Alluvial  liOi^ioii. — Under  this  head  may  be  included  the 
second  bottoms,  or  hammocks  of  the  various  rivers  and  larger 
streams  of  the  State;  the  swamps  and  annually  overtiowed 
lands,  or  first  bottoms  of  ilie  same  strranis;  and  the  sands 
and  saline  marshes  of  the  coast. 

'Second  J,'o'to,/ts. — "j'Ik^  yi-llowish  lo.nii  constituting  the 
upper  layers  of  these  deposits  often  to  a  df[)tli  of  ten  feet 
makes  usually  a  sod  of  great  fertility  aiul  underlies  most  of 
the  tine  river  plantations  of  former  and  present  times. 

Jlirer  i'^irauijfs  ond  F!r.<i  Bottoms. — 'i'hese  deposits  have 
alieady  been  s}iokcn  of  in  some  detail  in  the  geologicad  article, 
Part  Eleventh,*  and  little  more  need  be  said  concerning  them. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Alaluimi  alid  Toml)igi)ee  rivers,  the 
waters  of  these  streams  reach  the  bay  of  Mobile  by  :>everal 
channels,  the  principal  of  \\hich  is  the  .Mol)ile  river,  but  the 
Tensas  and  Middle  rivers  and  others  diverge  from  the  main 
stream  and  form  a  kind  of  delta  legion,  low.  tlat  and  subjtct 
to  overflow,  generally  covercil  with  a  gro\Mh  of  t-ypress.  \ea.r 
the  l.niv  this  swamp  assumes  the  character  ratlier  of  a  marsh, 
in  wh^i^h  the  courses  of  tlie  stream  are  often  lu'aily  indistin- 
guishable. These  swamps  are  uncultivated  and. have  in  drier 
spots,  besides  the  cypress,  tupclo  gum  and  several  species  of 
])opla1-,  elms,  palmetto,  etc.  In  tlu'  delta  region,  and  also  along 
the  shores  of  tlie  bay,  are  found  numerous  shell  heai)s  accumu- 
lated by  human  agency.  Tlu^se  heaps  are  now.  generally, 
either  wholly  or  partially  submerged,  showing  that  the  sub- 
sidence of  this  ])ai't  of  tlie  State  is  non'  iii  [irogress. 

Naline  }!arsh('S  of  the  ("oasl. — These  are  found  only  in 
the  counties  of  Mobile  and  lijldwin.  They  aie  witliout  tim- 
ber, but  have  a  heir 'eous  gro\\tli  chielty  of  rushes  and 
sedges,  whieli   i>   eliai;^     eristic.      'l"he  mink   of  tleeayed   ve^e- 
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table  matter  froro  the  marshes  may  often  be  applied  with 
protit  to  the  sandy  soils  which  adjoin  them  and  the  maisht-s 
themselves  in  other  States  have  somethnes  been  reclaimed  for 
^cultivation.  The  area  of  sea-marsh  in  Alabama,  on  account  of 
comparatively  limited  exte]it  of  coast,  is  necessarily  small, 
and  few,  if  any,  attempts  have  been  made  towards  reclamation. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said,  that  of  the  land  of  the  State, 
a  considerable  amount  is  Government  land,  and  subject  to 
'  *'  entry  under  the  National  Homestead  and  Pre-emption  laws,  at 
nominal  figures ;  while  of  the  land  held  by  individuals,  only 
about  one-third  is  in  cultivation,  the  balance  being  unculti- 
vated, or  primitive  wood-land.  Besides  this  available  land 
lyi)((/  out,  to  use  a  common  expression,  there  are  many  large 
and  small  farms,  under  good  cultivation,  in  all  portions  of  the 
State,  which  may  be  rented  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
years,  or  even  longer,  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to  three 
dollars   an    acre,   according  to  locality  and  improvement :  or 

'  purchased  on  long  time,  and  from  ^"l.hO  to  815.0(1  an  acre. 
While  almost  every  crop,  known  and  cultivated,  can  be  grown 
in  this  State,  its  great  staples  have  been  cotton,  corn,  wheat 
and  oats.  Since  the  war,  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  millet,  chufas,  and  the  grasses  have  en- 
tered largely  into  the  farming  economy,  yielding  fine  returns. 
The  rainfall  of  Alabama  averages  about  52  inches  annually, 
and  is  so  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  j'ear  and  over  tlie 
whole  State,  that  irrigation  is  not  reijuired  at  all,  and  our 
farmeis  are  saved  this  great  and  expensive  burder  which  rests 

<S  upon  the  farmers  in  the  northwest.  Here,  we  have  not  the 
periodical  visitations  of  the  grasshopper  as  they  do  in  the 
■  north \\  est,  coming  as  the  plague  in  Egypt  to  eat  up  the  sub- 
stance of  the  land.  Nor  Jiave  we  their  vast  prairies  and  tree- 
less ]ilains.  with  their  accompanying  northers-rude  blasts 
from  the  frigid  zone,  both  in  and  out  of  season. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  in  no  section  of  the 
union,  is  intelligent  agi'iiuUure  more  certain  of  reuard  than 
in  Alabama,  and  while  we  may  not  havi^  the  richest  soils,  oiu's 
are  safe  and  re-isonably  snre  of  an  linnest  leturn.'^ 

'  Tlie  material  <:  tlii^  arti'le  have  lieeu  t.Tkeii  <liit>fly  li<>iii  tlie  very  v;ilti;il)l>' 

;i;rri<'ultui;i!  nix.r  V\r  tin-  yp.irs   IS.si  ami  l«v.'  jiulilislicil  l>y  Kiiireiic  Alli-n   Sinilli, 
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THE  FORhSTS  OF  ALABAMA  AND  THhlR  PRODUCTS' 


Originail\,  the  teiiitury  of  the  .State  of  Alubaina  was,  with 
the  exce])tion  of  a  comparatively  small  area  of  prairie  land 
and  grassy  savannahs  in  the  southern  portion  of  its  centre,  an 
almost  unbroken  forest.  Much  of  this  forest  still  exists  ;  some 
of  it  culled  of  its  largest  growth,  but  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion as  yet  scarcely,  touched  by  tlie  axe.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
land  in  the  State  owned  by  individuals,  is  still  woodland. 

The  heaviest  timbered  lands  are  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  within  the  great  maritime  piiie  belt,  where  the 
forest  area  amounts  to  sixty-six  ])ei'  cent.;  in  the  central  coun- 
ties, situated  in  the  prairie  region  and  embracing  the  cotton 
belt,  it  amounts  to  forty-live  per  cent.;  in  the  broken  moun- 
tainous part,  embracing  the  mineral  region  and  extending  to 
the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  river,  to  nearly  seventy  percent.; 
and'  ^n  the  northern  part,  with  the  rich  agricultural  land  in 
the  Tennessee  valle\',  to  sixty  per  cent. 

According  to  the  distrilnition  of  the  prevailing  trees,  deter- 
mined by  climatic  influences,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
topographic  features  of  the  country,  the  forests  of  tliis  State 
jn'esent  three  characteristic  regions.  Distinct  as  they  are  by 
l)eculiar  features,  their  boundaries  cannot  be  defined  liy  a  dis- 
ilnct  line — one  region  passing  alindst  impercei)til)ly  into  tlie 
other. 

The  first,  or  lower,  region  is  foiined  by  the  great  j)ine  belt 
of  the  Gulf  coast-     he  continuation  of  the  immense  pine  forest 
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wliieh  extends  from  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  tlu- 
slioies  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  covers  the  southern  pan, 
unii  .erruptedly,  from  ea.^t  to  wesi,  and  extends  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  int(;rior.  This 
area- is  almost  exclusively  oecupied  by  coniferous  trees— the 
undulating-  dry  an<l  sandy  uphuids  entirely  l.y  the  Ion- 
leaved,  or  yelhjw  pine,  the  most  imi.ortant  while  most  valuable 
of/)ur  timber  trees,  which  arrives  here  at  its  greatest  perfce- 
tion.  On  the  lands  more  level  and  with  a  substratum  more 
retentive  of  moisture,  it  is  acctimpanied  by  the  pond  pine,  and 
the  loblolly,  or  old  held  pine.  Following  the  sandy  and  grav- 
elly deposits  of  the  drift,  the  limits  of  that  fonnation  determine 
the  norlhern  boundary  of  the  pine  region,  proper.  A  growth 
of  pine  tiees,  iiowever,  pievails  wherever  the  siliceous  constit- 
uents of  the  drift  soil  mingle  with  the  outcrops  of  the  tertiary 
strata.     This  is  the  great  timber  region  of  the  -Slate. 

The  products  of  this  forest  of  yellow  pine  are  assuming 
every  year  a  gieater  imjiortance  tt)  the  business  of  the  Gulf 
ports,  and  the  ex[)orts  from  Mobile  of  sawed  lumber,  sipiare 
timber,  si)ars,  shingles  and  naval  stores,  shows  annually  a 
I'apid  increase* 

The  average  lieight  of  the  yellow  pine  in  the  virgin  forest  is 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  for  two-thirds  c»f  its  height.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  par- 
ticularly at  the  later  periods  of  its  life.  According  to  the  num- 
ber of  annual  rings,  trees  of  tlie  aliove  dimensions  must  have 
.^Hl'eached  an  age  of  sixty  to  seven  years.  The  rei)r(xluction  of  a 
tree  from  the  seed,  furnishing  an  eijual  suj»ply  of  timber, 
would  at  this  rate  take  aliout  two  generations.  It  is  a  pool' 
seeder.  In  unfruitful  years,  a  foiest  of  hundreds  of  miles 
may  be  ransacked  without  tindi?ig  a  single  cone.  Taken  from 
the  flat  and  moist  lands,  and  it  is  replaced  almost  exclusively 
by  tlie  pond  and  old  held  {)ine;  the  hilly,  broken^  dry  U})laiid, 
dcmided  of  the  grand  old  i»iiu'  foiest,  is  with  surpri^^ing  rapid- 
ity covered  by  a  dense  and  seiubby  growth  of  blackjack,  tur- 
key oak.  ^rar'et  and  ui)land  Millo\\-  oak.  above  which,  seldom 
a  young  yei  a-  pine  laises  its  head,  crowned  with  its  largr- 
white-fring.  terndnal  bud.  I'ull  of  resinous  juices,  through 
all  stages  o     ts  life,  the  voung   iiees  aie   not   as   al)lf  to  with- 
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stand  the  rno;ing  fires  that  annually  devastate  the  woods,  as 
the  less  res'nous  species,  and  the  deciduous  leafed  trees;  be- 
sides tliat  liein.n-  of  mucli  slower  gvowth,  this  noble  tree  is 
doomed  lo  extinction,  if  not  lU'otected  by  the  aid  of  man.  On 
tracts  sheltered  from  the  invasion  of  tire,  groves  of  young 
trees,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  can  be  ol>served  around 
Mobile,  testifying  that  its  existence  for  thefnture  can  in  some 
measure'  be  secured,  if  protected  from  these  destructive  in- 
fluences, unnecessarily  caused  b}'  man. 

The  other  sjiecies  of  pines  found  in  this  region  are  of  little 
importance  to  agriculture  or  commerce.  Of  considerably 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  yellow  pine,  and  of  a  soft  and 
sappy  wood,  they  have,  as  .timber  trees,  but  small  value.  On 
account  of  their  rapid  growth.,  they  are,  however,. important 
resources  of  tire  wood,  and  of  a  lumber  of  inferior  (pialitj*.  tit 
for  ordinai'y  puiposes,  as  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  etc. 

Next  to  the  yellow  ])ine  in  importance,  follows  the  cypress. 
It  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  perjietually  overflowed 
banks  of,  and  in  the  marshes  skirting,  the  rivers  in  tlie  tide 
water  region,  as  well  as  the  deep  inundated  swamps  in  the 
pine  region  from  whicli  issue  the  feeders  of  the  iiuuimerable 
creeks  that  water  the  j>ine  belt.  Here,  it  reaches  gigantic  di- 
mensions--trunks  from  a  hundred  and  more  feet  in  height, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  circumference  above  the 
Conical  base,  are  frcipiently  met  \\\l\\  in  tlie  forest  s\\'amps  of 
the  Tensas  river.  Logs,  of  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  are 
often'  ?loated  down  to  the  shingle  yards  and  saw  mills  of  Mo- 
bile. Its  lund)er  finds  a  variety  of  application.  It  is  mostly 
sawed  l:no  })lanks  for  exportation,  lately  in  increasing-  quan- 
tities ;  much  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  window- 
sashes,  and  other  cabinet,  uoi'k,  ;ind  in  that  of  shingles.  For 
posts,  it  is  scarcely  rivaled,  resisting  the  action  of  water  for 
ages. 

'J'he  Juni}ier  is  found  in  great  jierfection  on  the  low  land 
skirling  our  gri'at  rivers.  an<l  in  tlie  large  forest  swamps  oi 
the  low  pine  arreiis,  preferring  a  jiartially  inundated  soil. 
Soft,  light,  ea  ly  \\orkeil,  of  a  tine  grain  admitting  of  high 
tiiiish  and  pit  nig- hue.  when  well  stnisoned  its  wood  oilers  tlie 
fintst  matcii.      [)articularly  for  the  manufacture  of  liollowwai'e. 

'J'hc  live  t'isK  has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  timl)cr  here.     Tlie 
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excellent  qualities  of  its  wood,  particuhirly  fitting-  it  for  sln„ 
b.  ildnv?,  has,  like  everywhere  else  on  the  Gulf  coast,  h'd  to  -i 
rapid  destruction  of  the  stately  groves  that  extended  alo.i-r 
our  seashore. 

The  black  jack,  turkey  oak,  Spanish   oak,  upland   willow 
oak,  and  a  more  or  less  scrubby  growth  of  black  and  red  oaks 
\\Mh  a  sprinkling  of  hickory,  form  the  second  growth  on  the 
denuded  dry  pine  land.     These  furnish  the  supplv  of  hard  lire- 
wood.     The  growth  of  these  trees  on  the  poor  looking  lands  is 
indeed  surprising,  foiming,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  wiien 
protected  from  fire,  fine  large  groves.     The  water  ash,  growiix- 
with  the  sweet  bay  and  juniper,  in  the  low,  inundated  swam].", 
must  be  mentioned  ks  one  of  the  trees  furnishing  much  of  tl.J 
fire  wood.     The  light,  yet  tenaceous,  wood  of  the"  sweet  bay,  is 
much  used  for  broom  handles.    The  grand  and  sober  monotony 
that  characterizes  the  pine  forest,  finds  a  pleasant  relief  in  the 
thickets  and  glades  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  various  smaller 
trees  which  fringe  the  water  courses   and  swamps.     The  red 
bay,  sweet   bay,  small  gum   treet,  wax  myrtle;  with  a  dense 
growth  of  the  ti-ti,  interspersed  by  dahoons,  hollys,  and   red 
maple,  intertwined  by  a  variety  of  climbers  and  vines,  thorny, 
like  those  belonging  to  the  difierent  kinds  of  smilax,  adorned 
with  flouers.  as  the  yellow  jessamine,  the  graceful   wistaria 
and  peculiar  crossvine,  form  impregnable  thickets.     The  lands 
above  high  water,  in  the  maritime  plains  of  the  pine  region. 
with  a  soil  richer  in  vegetable  mould,  are  the  home  of  the  bfty 
niagnolias,  tlie  live  oak,  water  oak,  associated  with  the  pond 
pine.     Tliese  are  called  hammock  lands.     They  harbor  an  u:i- 
•dergrowth  of  shrubl>ery  unsurpassed  in  vai'iety  and  beauty- 
There  the  sweet  illicinm.  and  the  calycanthus,  or  spice  shrub 
are  found,  witli  rich  blooming  andromedas,  blueberries,  a/.alias, 
and  the  gorgeously  blooming  kalmia,  or  sheepslaurel.     Thcie 
the  fragrant  storax  shrubs,  the  delicate  halesia  and  fringe  tree 
with    the    cyrilla,    stuartia    and    clethra.   unfold    their    snr.v.v 
fiovN-<  rs,  witli  many  otjjers,   delighting  the  eye,  by  the  richnos 
of  I     ir  bloom,  from  the  earliest  beginning  of  the  spring  t.)  th.- 
end     f  the  summer,  olfering  a   lasting  feast   to  the  bee,  whirh 
foi-      le  largest  part  of  tiie  year  is  here  found  to  gather  the 
sv.t    (  treasures,  distilled  in  the  tiowery  runs.     As  a  hcMJcy  ]>r>)- 
duci)ig  (•..untry,  this  district  can  l)e  scarcely  riv;iled. 
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Where  the  limestones  and  the  marls  of  the  tertiary  and  cre- 
taceous f<  rination  begin  to  prevail,  free  from  the  cover  of 
sandy  drift  stal.  the  second  forest  region  of  the  State  is  entered 
Here  the  evergreens  g-ive  way  to  the  largely  preponderating 
trees  with  deciduou.s  leaves,  and  the  pine  is  confined  to  the 
poor  ridges  and  thinnest  soils.  The  forest  growth  is  originally 
interrupted  by  more  or  less  extensive  savannas.  The  post  oak 
covers,  in  extensive  tracts,  tlie  stiffer  calcareous  soils.  White 
oaks,  the  overcup  oak,  and  the  willow  oak,  with  ash  trees 
elms,  walnuts  and 'hickories,  cover  the  richer  black  lands,  com- 
j)0sing  fine  woods,  full  of  useful  timber  of  large  dimensions. 
As  a  timiier  region  for  expert,  it  has  yet  no  importance,  only  a 
limited  (pianr.t}  of  oak  slaves  reach  the  seaboard  by  the  Mo- 
bile and  Touiijigbee  rivers.  The  richest  agricultural  districts 
of  the  Stare  are  embraced  in  these  regions.  At  its  nortliern 
limits  it  borders  upon  a  deposit  of  drift,  which  traverses  the 
State  from  northwest  to  southeast,  four  to  five  miles  wide  at  its 
southern,  roaeiiing  gradually  towards  its  northern  end  a  width 
of  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles,  hike  the  great  coast  pine  belt, 
it  is  covered  with  an  almost  continuous  forest  of  the  yellow 
pine,  whose  products  so  far  serve  only  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  surrouriding  country. 

Beyond  this  drift  belt,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  the 
generous  red  lands  of  the  nuHamorphic  region  aie  covered, 
where  not  d'-jirived  of  it  by  cultivation,  with  magnificent  oak 
forests.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of  from  Sno  to  l,-200  feet  above 
the'ilvelof  tlie  Ciulf,  the  types  of  a  southern  vegetation  are 
missing.  l»ut  the  occurrence  of  the  water  and  willow  oak,  the 
overcup  and  Spanish  oak,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  large  yel- 
low pines,  whiclr  cover  the  crests  of  the  elevated  rocky  moun- 
tain ranges.  ;uid  the  more  barren  hills  with  a  rocky,  siliceous 
soil,  still  impi'ess  on  this  region,  a  southern  character.  The 
latter  trte  is  replaced,  gradually,  towards  the  north,  by  the 
short  leaved  pine,  which  furnishes,  in  the  upper  district,  a 
great  part  of  the  lumber  of  excellent  quality.  The  more  sterile 
and  bi'okfi  viountainous  country,  east  and  west,  embracing 
the  m'inera  dnds  of  the  State,  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
black  and  i  <  aks,  the  smooth  hickory,  sparsely  intermixed 
with  scrub  nitis.  In  the  more  elevated  ranges,  the  mountaii> 
chestnut  ouks.  and  tlie  chestnut  tree,  provuil.  the  latter  rapidly 
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dyinju:  out.  The  numerous  fertile  valleys  are  harboring-  tin,- 
/  M^^oods,  composed  of  trees  delighting  in  a  richer  soil. 

The  third  and  most  northern  sylvan  region  of  the  St.iit- 
begins  with  the  limestone  foj  ination  of  the  Tennessee  valU'v. 
Species  of  the  woody  vegetation,  characteristic  of  the  lowir 
latitudes,  are  no  more  seen,  oi'  when  met  with,  as  dwarfed 
^  stragglers.  The  maples,  the  tall  hickories,  the  stately  elms, 
^^•a]nuts,  wild  cheiTy,  hackberries,  nettle  trees,  with  shady 
groves  of  beech,  make  up  the  forest  growth,  bearing  the  same 
character  as  tlie  forest  flora  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains,  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  soutli- 
ern  magnolias  are  represented  here  by  the  umbj-ella  tree,  the 
cucumber  tree,  and  the  mighty  white  poplar,  or  tulip  tree. 

In  the  com})iiaLiun  of  this  article,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  very  late  and  accurate  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  timber  still  standing  in  the  State  :  but  the  following 
is  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  of  such  timber  in  ISSG  : 

FEKT  1-..  >.(. 

Kat't  of  Pcnliilo  river 4.053,<i00,noi) 

West  of  Peniido  river •_',000,CO(),Oi«) 

Rcgior-?  of  iiiixed  growth 10,000,000,000 

Centr,!!  pine  lielc l,75i),iH>0,iiim 

Cooiia  liver  basin 90j,00ii.000 

Xorthwesteni  district l,18G,0O(i,0i.i) 

Total 10,>::)l,0no,0iio 

The  N'ort/nresterii  Ltnnbenncot^  a  standard  authority,  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  published  in  1890  a  complete  directory  tn 
the  lumber  mills  in  Alabama,  with  the  capacity  of  each. 

According  to  this  authority  there  were  in  the  State  in  islio, 

the  following  number  of  saw  mills  and  wood-.working  estab- 

ment-s  :  saw^   mills,    l-'to;  planing   mills,  G4  ;  shingle  mills,  11  ; 

door,  sash,- and  blind  factories,  10;  box  factories,   "J;  stave  and 

■   heading  mills,  8. 

Of  the  saw  mill>,  13  had  a  daily  capacity  of  from  l,(iOo  to 
5,0(1(1  feet;  5.'),  of  from   .j,(M10  to   l(!,(:)iiO;  4o,  of   from  1(»,(I(Mi  to 
'J.'i,<t(Mi:  ::}(i,  of   from  2."), 00(1  to  r>0,n(iO  feet ;  10,  of   from  ^O.iiOo 
'  100,000  feet  and  i^  of  fi'om  lOojiiiO  to  iinO,ooO. 

Nearly  all  the  saw  mills  in  tlie  State  cut  yellow  pine  lum- 
?r,  but  there  are  sr)me  thai   cut  both   yellow   pine  and   harcb 
oods,  and  a  few  tli;it  eut  haidwoods   exchisivt-ly. 
'I'he  saw  mills  located  at   Mobile,  or  on   sticims  and  rail- 
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roads  ti'ilnit;iry  to  Mobile  and  I'ensacola,  and  the  mills  in 
southei  stein  Alabama.  tii))Utary  to  Appalachicola,  saw  eliietly 
for  foreign  markets. 

All  these  mills  prepare  what  is  called  -sawn  himber,"  a 
very  desirable  class  of  yellow  jiine  lumber,  ^vhi(;h  has  almost 
completely  diiven  "  hewn,'"  or  hand  pre[)ared  timber,  out  of 
the  foreign  markets.  These  mills  are  well  fitted  up  and  can 
saw  from  4<',()(Mi  to  I.'.u.udO  feet  of  such  -  timber"  per  day. 
The  making-  of  such  •••timl)er"'  is  com[)a]atively  a  new  indus- 
try. '•  Hewn  "  ^tutf  has  been  exported  for  fifty  or  more  years, 
Itut  "sawn  "  lias  gained  a  name  for  itself  withui  the  past  ten 
years,  "^rbe  seasons  have  been  of  varying  prosperity  and  at 
times  very  lai'ge  pi'ofits  iiave  been  made.  Thei'e  has  iiever 
buen  a  losing  sc;isi>n. 

The  south  eoast  lumber  nulls  saw  for  the  foreign  market 
ehiefiy,  but  not  exclusively  ;  and  they  are  frequently  engaged 
also  in  sawing  timber. 

Most  of  the  fiooring  mills  and  the  other  mills  of  the  State 
that  dress  lumber  are  located  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  a.long 
the  lines  of  the  railroads,  but  some  fev/  are  located  at  Mobile 
and  on  the  gulf  coast. 

Most  of  the  product  in  ceiling  and  fiooring  {dressed  and 
matched)  goes  to  the  northern  and  northwestern  naaikets. 
The  product  of  the  eoast  fiooring  mills  goes  mostly  eastward, 
chiefly  by  \sater  and  some  by  rail. 

,/rhe  nulls  of  the  interior  of  AlabauKi  send  out  car  stutt", 
siich  as  sills,  framing,  etc..  and,  from  report,  it  seems  that 
yellow  jiine  is  as  good  as  oak  for  this  pur})ose.  At  any  rate,  a 
grea*  deal  of  pine  is  being  used  in  car  building,  and  the  mills 
in  the  short  leaf  pine  country  are  reaping  a  harvest  from  the 
business. 

The  shingle  product  of  Alaban.a  is  almost  entirtdy  of 
yellow  i)ine  arid  cypress,  and  is  marketefl  in  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  much  of  it  is  shi{jj)ed  to  foreign 
ports.  The  exports  of  shingles  from  tlu^  poit  of  ^h)b)le,  aloiie, 
in  the     -M-  l^'.il-!»2  were  17r),i)oO,(;MH.». 
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In  tlie  extent  and  (luality  of  its  iron  ore  deposits,  Alabama 
is  one  of  the  richest  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  knovvltd^-f 
of  this  great  mineral  \vealtli  has  been,  in  the  past  twelve 
years,  the  means  of  attracting  to  the  State  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  capital  for  investment  in  its  iron  lands  and  iron 
producing  enterprises.  The  greatest  activity  in  the  develo{>- 
ment  of  the  southern  pig  iron  industry  during  this  time  \va> 
in  Alabama,  and  the  State  has  risen  in  rank  among  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  a  producer  of  iron  ore,  from  sixth  place,  in 
1880,  to  second  place,  in  1889.* 

The  growth  and  character  of  the  iron  industry  in  Alabama 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  statistics  from  the  United  States 
^  census  of  ]  890,  and  the  bulletins  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  published  in  Philadelphia. 

Iron  Ore,  Producti<ni  of  in  Alabama. — By  the  United 
States  census  of  1890,  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  thf 
United  States  during  the  |ireceding  year  (1889)  amounted  to 
14,518,041  tons, t  of  wliich  .Michigan  produced  5,850,109  tons, 
Alabama  ],57n,:; nitons,  Pennsylvania  1,500,-J;]4  tons,  and  Xev.- 
York,  l,L'47,o:)7  tons:  total  of  the  four  States,  lit,l'o4,-i59  tons 
or  70.49  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States  iu 
that  year. 

Of  this  output  in  Alabama,  1,190,985  tons  were  red  hema- 
tite and  :}79,o;M  tons  brown  hematite. 


Ill'  oiUrut  of  iron  ort'  in   AI.il 
klt'T!.-  of  in'H  ciri'  in  this  arti 
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According  to  this  census,  the  capital  invested  in  iron  ore  min- 
ing in  Al  tbania  in  1SS9,  amounted  to  -^5,*244, DOG,  against  ^oo(.>,- 
AV*.  in  18S0,  and  the  number  of  producing  mines  was  t'orty-tive. 

By  this  same  autliority,  the  average  cost  of  mining  iron  ore 
in  the  United  States  in  1889,  was  ><1.71  per  ton  ;  the  cost  in 
Alabania  (the  lowest)  being  8^  cents  per  ton,  against  §2.07 
in  Michigan,  6=1.10  in  Pennsylvania,  and  -SI. 04  in  New  York. 
Aliibama  was  the  only  State  in  1889  that  produced  iron-ore  at 
a  less  cost  than  Nl.iMi  per  ton.  The  average  expenditure  for 
wages  per  ton  of  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1889 
was  in  Alabama,  (the  lowest)  09  cents,  against  ^1.19  in  Mich- 
igan, 75  cents  in  Pennsylvania,  and  >;1.00in  New  ^'ork. 

Pig  Iron,  Prodiietion  of  in  Ahibaiiia.— According  to  late 
i.)ullclhi.s  oi  the  .American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  the  total 
productio;i  of  }>ig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1891,  was  9,273,- 
455  tons  of  2.OU0  pounds, ;  of  which  Alabama  produced  891,154 
tons,  divided — charcual,  87,o44  tons,  coke  8(>3,810  tons.  By 
the  same  authority,  tlie  production  in  Alabama  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1892,  was  530,027  tons. 

Alabama  is  now  third  in  rank  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as 
a  producer  of  pig  iron. 

The  production  of  pig  ii'on  in  Alal)ama  since  1870,  has  been 
as  follows :  * 

YEAKS.  TOXS.t  ;  YKARS.  TON.S.t 

1$76 24,732  ;  18S5 227,43*; 

1S77 41,241  '  IS'^C   283,859 

ISTS.-'V 41,4'^2  1887 202,762 

187;t.>. 4!»,841  INSH ■M9,4!)2 

l^^O 77,l'iO  '  18811   791,425 

1881 98,081  I  18110 914,940 

1882...  " 112,7<;5  ;  18111 801,154 

1883 172  4t;5  i  1^112  first  h.ilf 530,627 

18^s4 '. 1W,C64 

Ore  SHp])lif. — In  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  in 
the  production  of  iron,  the  Ahibama  ores  stand  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  limonitt's  of  the  dolomite  and  the  fossiliferous 
red  ores  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  Silurian  formation. 

2d.  The  limonites  of  the  sub-carboniferous,  metamorphic, 
and  Ti;     aloosa  formations. 

::d.  The  magnetites  of  the  metamorphic  region,  and  the 
carbon;    's  of  the  coal  measures. 

»  Fi;.:ui    >  iiicstly  frc.iii  tlif-  liiillotiiis  of  the  Auierican  ncn  .-ind  St"  e)  Association . 
t  Tons  of  2,1X1"  pounds. 
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- y  Whether  the  ores  of  the  tliird  named  class  will  ever  be  of 
ct)inmereial  vahie  reiiiahis  yet  to  be  shown.  The  ores  enuiner- 
ated  under  the  second  head,  though  not  now  worked,  have  in 
the  past  been  used  in  furnaces  and  for^^es,  and  nnu'  yet  again 
be  mined.  At  the  present  time  tlie  Silurian  formation  yields 
all  the  iron  ore  miiied  in  xVlabaTtia. 

The  Clinton  or  Red  Mountain  formation  occurs  on  the 
ridge  on  each  side  of  the  Cahaba.  Wills,  Roups,  .Tones,  Mur- 
l^hrees,  and  Browns  valleys. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  ore  mined  in  Alabama  comes  from 
Red  mountain  ridge,  along  the  eastern  side  of  Jones  valley, 
from  R'eeders  Gap  to  Gate  City.  This  outcrop  extends  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  through  the  State  from  northeast  to 
southwest  for  sixty  miles,  and  opposite  l]irmm2,ham  is  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  city  limits.  There  are  at 
least  five  beds  of  the  ore  which  seem  to  extend  throughout 
the  Birmingham  district,  from  two  to  thirty-five  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  of  various  qualities.  Near  Birmingham  sections  of 
the  outcrop  show,  m  from  four  to  six  beds,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  feet  of  ore,  and  sketches  are  shown  in  Birmingham  of  a 
section  taken  at  a  point  not  more  than  five  miies  distant  from 
one  of  the  furnace  plants  wdth  sixty-four  feet  six  inches  of  ore 
at  the  outcrop.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  thari 
500,o00.00i),(Mi0  tons  of  (»re  in  the  Red  Mountain  deposits,  with 
an  average  analysis  of  oO  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

Mr.  John  FI.  Porter,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  in  ISSG,  said  : 
"In  the  South  *  *  *  the  Clinton  [ore]  is  better  known  than  in 
other  [)]aees.  *  *  *  In  Pennsylvania  tlie  greatest  thickness  of 
the  Clinton  is  probably  seven 'feet ;  and  in  general  one  to  three 
feet  seems  to  be  considered  a  fair  development.  This  holds 
true  not  only  for  that  State  but  for  every  region  traversed  by 
the  ore,  from  its  northern  extremity  clear  into  southern  Ten- 
nessee. As  far  as  can  be  determined,  it  is  throughout  that 
extent  at  best  but  a  single  workable  stratum,  divided,  if  at  all, 
only  Ity  a  thin  parting.  But  from  southern  Teiuiessee  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  outcrop  under  the  alluvial  drift  of  the 
Black  Warrior  in  Alabama,  the  ore  takes  a  different  character. 
It  splits  up  into  seveiMl  beds,  each  often  as  thick  as  ihe  whole 
in  the  north,  raid  at  the  same  time  it  decreases  in  j)hosjil!orus 
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decidedly.  In  Alabama  ♦  *  *  in  all  of  the  southern  part, 
it  assuivies  more  distinctly  the  character  of  an  anticlinal^  with 
sharply  upturned  coal  measures  on  each  side;  and  Avithin  a 
few  miles  of  its  disappearance  under  the  Black  Warrior  allu- 
vium it  shows  what  are  probably  the  finest  outcrops  of  Clinton 

.in  the  country.  *  *  *  Jefferson  county  has  the  name  of 
making  the  cheapest  iron  in  the  United  States,  a  reputation 
deserved,  but  due  to  the  great  develoiimoit  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  rather  than  to  perfection  of  practice. 
From  Birmingham  to  Woodstock  and  Greenpond,  twenty- 
five  miles  down  the  valley,  the  Clinton  has  its  maximum 
size,  and  has  in  some  places  twenty  feet  tliick  of  good  ore,  at- 
taining its  maximum  at  Eureka,  where  the  following  section 
shows  its  v.'oiidcif 111  richness:  1,  limestone  and  sandstone  of 
indefinite  thickness  ;  il.  sandy  red  ore  (30  to  Uil  per  cent,  iron), 
10  to  12  feet;  3, sandstones  and  shales,  15  feet;  4, soft  red  ores 
(51  to  54  percent,  iron),  15  feet;  5,  hard  red  ore  (4n  per  cent. 
iron),  17  to  18  feet;  6,  sandstone,  3  feet;  7,  medium  soft  ore 
(50  per  cent,  iron),  3  feet;  S,  limestone  (siliceous);  9,  lime- 
stone (good).     Total,  34  to  37  feet."' 

Messrs.  A.  S.  McCreath,  of  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  and  E.  V.  d'ln- 
villiers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Avriting  for  the  same  institute  in 

"1S87,  said: 

"Clinton  ore,  or  Ped  mountain  ores,  as  they  are  called  in 
Alabama,  make  up  fully  !M)  per  cent,  of  the  ore  supply  of  the 
Birmingham  furnaces.  The  ore  is  found  in  the  Red  moun- 
tain group  of  rocks,  ^  *  *  which  in  this  portion  of  Ala- 
bama forms  moniK'linal  hills,  on  either  side  of  an  anticlinal 
vaTey  of  Cambvo-Silurian  limestone,  in  which  Bii-mingham  is 
situated.  These  hills  rise  'iuo  to  250  teet  above  the  plain  of 
the  valley,  their  crests  practically  marking  the  outcrop  of  iron 
ore,  and  are  remarkably  regular  and  persistent  as  ridges 
throughout  the  length  of  the  State,  northeast  and  southwest. 
The  oi-e-be-aring  rocks  dip  southeast  and  nortliwest  on  either 
side  of  the  anticlinal  valley,  and,  when  not  faulted,  pass  regu- 
lar' beneath  the  sab-carboniferous  measures  skirting  the 
Ca'  ba  coal  field  on  the  e.ist  side  an.l  the  Warrior  coal  field  on 
the  i^est.  The  absence  of  Oneida  sandstone  Xo.  IV,  and  Ilud- 
sor.  -iver  sLiie  Xo.  HI.  intervfuiiv;  bctw.  on  [h.-^e  K«/(l  inonn- 
tain  measure.-,  and  the   valley   linu'stone    in  the  north,  and  the 
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attciiuated  condition,  if  not  total  absence,  of  many  of  tlie 
Paleozic  rock-groups  usually  found  betMeen  No.  \  and  the 
coal  measures,  has  brought  about  a  proximity  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials required  in  tlie  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  upon  which 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Birmingham  district  is  foundt-d. 
Indeed,  this  condition  of  atfairs  is  unitjue  ;  for,  while  geologi- 
cally  the  same  condition  may  exist  in  many  other  places  in  the 
State,  the  same  importa)it  development  of  the  economic  strata 
can  hardly  be  curried  far  out  of  the  district  described.  For 
instance.  East  J  Jed  mountain  ore  group  has  a  thickness  of 
twenty-two  feet  for  a  few  miles  south  of  Birmingham,  but  no 
such  development  is  found  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  area.'' 

The  red  iron  ore  is  :ilso  extensively  mined  cm  the  west  side 
of  iMurphrees  valley,  along  the  western  border  of  the  Coosa 
valley  above  Springville,  and  at  Attalla.  near  tlie  base  of  I.ook- 
out  mountain,  and  along  the  eastern  part  of  Lookout  mountain, 
at  intervals  uj)  to  IJound  mountain. 

The  deposits  of  brown  iron  ore  in  Alabama  are  also  veiy 
large  and  ricli,  and  constitute  some  of  the  most  valuable  prop- 
erties in  the  State.  This  ore  is  mined  extensively  in  Shell)y. 
Talladega,  Calhoun  and  Cherokee  counties;  in  the  Cahaba 
valley,  near  Brierfield;  in  Roups  and  .Jones  valley,  near 
Woodstock,  and  again  at  points,  near  Tannehill-  station ;  in 
iMurphrees  valley,  in  Blount  county,  above  Oneonta,  and  in 
Wills  valley,  betv^een  Attalla  and  the  Georgia  line.* 

Most  of  the  furnace  coniiianics  own  large  bodies  of  ore 
lands,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  anything  like  a  monopoly  of 
ores.  There  is  a  large  area  of  desirable  oie  properties  still  on 
the  market  at  from  --f^'Jo.iJb  to  ->-J0O.Ob  per  acre.  Several  furnace 
concerns  buy  all  iheir  ore,  preferring  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
their  supplies  and  save  the  large  interest  charge  that  necessa- 
rily attaches  to  extensive  holdings  of  land. 


*Valu;ilil(^  (Icpo.-it-  of  tJiis  oro  aio  touml  in  many  nthi'v  jilaccs  in  tlif  Stati'.  but 
its  iiiinintr  i-^  'lent-  i.riiicipall)  at  tlu-  I'oints  nanu'il. 

For  tlie 'jiLurifMce  <it  irun  ore  in  the  several  fi>iiiiti>~  or  near  the  spv(.r:il  I'lttes 
cf  the  State,  see  i'art>  Kijrlitli  ami  Niutli.  aitte. 
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IRON  ORES  OF  THH  TUSKALOOSA  FORMATION. 
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Cost  of  3Ial» ills:  Pig  Troii  in  Alabama.— It  is  conceded 

that  Alabama  can  luaiiafacture  pig-  iron  at  tlie  lowest  possible 
tost  and  at  ti;;^u:e:.  whicli  cnalde  the  State  to  sell  at;  a  profit  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  I'liion.  'i'he  chief  sav- 
inf;:  of  the  Alaoania  iron  master,  as  against  northern  furnaces, 
is  in  the  cost  of  his  ores,  while  even  as  ag-ainst  his  southern 
conipetitoi's,  Vv-hose  ores  at  some  points  cume  to- them  almost 
as  cheap,  he  has  the  advantage  of  cheaper  coke.*  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  materials  v,  hieh  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  may  he  collected  in  the  iron  districts 
of  Alabama  at  a  less  aggregate  cost  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  Tnited  States.  This  is  a  consecpience  j)artly  of  geo- 
logical conditions  that  make  the  original  cost  of  individual 
materials  low.  and,  possibly,  in  larger  measui'e  still,  of  the 
exceptional  proximity  of  coal  and  limestone  t  to  iron  oi-e. 

Prof.  X.  S.  Shaler,  geologist  of  Harvard  I'^niversity,  in  a 
recent,  |iaper  says  : 

-''JMie  peculiar  ease  \vith  which  tlie  soutliern  iroiis  are 
mined  is  in  good  part  dm-  to  their  geologic  conditions.  They 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  true  beds  wbicli  once  wei'e  lime- 
stones, and  have  been  converted  by  percolating  waters  con- 
taining iron  in  a  dissoh'ed  foiin  into  ir«>n  ores:  being  beds  of 
this  origin,  the  dei>osits  ai'e  more  continuous  tliau  tlio.-;e  of 
othe-  aature,  such  as  those  al-out  Lake  Suj)erioi,  where  t'he 
ore  -curs  in  much  more  iriegiihir  de[)osits.  Moreov'-.-r,  the 
sont    ,'rn  country  was  not  occupied  l>y  the  glaciers  of  the  last 

•  .    e  l-art  rift.-.„th,  Tli.'  Cal  ami  Coal  Miii.-s  of  Alal.aiiia. 

I  For  the  i.M,curi-ji;ru  nf  liiiu'-Ic.ne  in  lii.-  State,  ^ce  "Skei.-li  ,,f  the  (i.-.lo-y  of 
Alal..iina,'  ). a  ;e~  .-^7-4J.',  -')(/.  .  I,iiii<-t.  .i,e  in  aliuii('...ii.  •■  i-  ImiiipI  in  inmieiliate 
l.r(.\iin)t.\  to  tlie  irri!  (ire>  in  the  Stale,  and  i-  \ei  v  i;iiea(dy  (juarried. 
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ice  period;  thus  the  soft  oxidized  ores  were  not  worn  away, 
as  has  generally  been  the  case  in  the  glaciated  fields,  nor  have 
the  outcrops  been  hidden  Ity  the  deep  accumulations  of  drift 
materials  which  are  so  common  in  northern  districts.  In  part, 
also,  their  advantageous  conditions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
southern  climate  permits  work  to  be  carried  on  in  open  pits 
throughout  the  year." 

The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in 
the  Birmingham  (Alabama)  district  is  from  a  reliable  source: 

2I4  tons  iron  ore  at  .SI  o:>  iierton J2  .?G'4 

IV,  tons  coke  :ti  .>-l'  25  per  ton .    3  37Jm 

^4  ton  of  limestone  at  (i7''^  ceiit-i  per  ton  '>'.>\'g 

Add  ialioriit  fuiinio.-  2  00 

Total  oo~t  of  niakni-   pi;;  iron S8  32'„  per  ton. 

Cost  of  minin^r  ore  for  f'll  lihor  f.  <i.  b.  mine >i2c.  per  ton. 

Cc•^;  of  mining  coal  for  ul!  labor  i.  o.  I),  mine 80c.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  making  coke  for  iill  kilior  f.  o.  b.  ovens 4.'>c.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  quarrying  limestone  for  all  labor  f.  o.  b.  qnarry 42i^c.  per  ton. 

Labor. — The  mineral  industries  of  Alabama  have  drawn 
their  unskilled  labor  mainly  from  ihe  })lantations  of  this  and 
adjacent  States,  thougli  at  present  convicts  are  worked  to 
some  extent  in  mines  and  ijuarries.  Skilled  labor  has  come 
from  the  northern  manufacturing  centres.  The  former  is, 
even  within  the  observation  of  a  hurried  visitor,  abttndant ; 
the  latter  quite  sufllcient  in  quantity  for  all  ordinary  demands. 

In  soft  red  ore  miners  are  paid  from  '2')  to  40  cents  per  ton  ; 
in  hard  ore,  4it  to  dO  cents  ;  in  coal,  40  to  (Jo  cents.  Brown 
ore  is  dug  at  the  pi-ice  of  earth  excavation, -i>l  and  ^l.L';')  per 
day.  The  common  furnace  laborers  are  paid  the  same  daily 
wages.  The  rolling  mills  pay  l^ittsburg  prices;  the  sliops  and 
foundries  much  tlie  same  rates  tliat  obtain  thjonghont  tlic 
ITnited  States. 

There  has  been  very  little  disturbiuice  of  labor  in  Alabama. 
Probalily  in  no  otlier  manufacturing  region  of  tlie  Uniteii 
States  are  relations  between  employer  and  emp.loye  so  gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

Steel  3Iaiiiii'acture  iji  Alabama.-  -It  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  most  pregnant  problem  for  Alabama  is  the 
practicability  of  making  steel  of  the  native  i>ig  iron.  As  yet 
V)ut  one  venture  has  been  made  in  tliis  line.  In  1^>;7,  asmall 
and  cheap  experimental   plant"    was  built   ai Uirmingham    to 

•The  Henilerson  Steel  Con\pany"s  iiUiiit. 
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te.'Jt  the  application  of  what  is  known  as  the  Henderson  process 
10  the  basic  patents  for  making  open  hearth  steel,  which 
process  undertakes  to  eliminate  at  once  the  phosphorus  and 
the  silicon  in  the  iron  by  the  agency  of  a  composition  of  lime 
and  fluorspar. 

This  plant  succeeded  in  making  '^ soft  steel"  at  a  C(jst  of 
^'21. 'I.')  a  ton,  and  the  result  of  its  operations  was  to  give  abun- 
<lant  assurance  that  the  process  is  a  success  and  that  wivh 
more  approved  methods  and  with  opei-ations  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale,  Alabama  could  and  would  manufacture  steel  from 
its  pig  iron,  of  a  quality  and  at  a  cost  that  would  enable  the 
State  to  compt/ie  successfully  in  all  the  markets  of  the  union.* 

Blast  Furnaces  in  Alabama.— Coke. — ^«y  >Si<ite  Ftn-- 
iiacc  t'oinpam/. —  Fort  Payne,  UeKalb  county  ;  one  stack,  lio  x 
]4  ;•  partly  built:  begun  in  li<89;-  work  suspended  in  1^«00. 

Cole  Furnaces. — Alabama  Iron  and  Kail  way  Company ; 
Sljeffield,  Colbert  county;  three  stacks,  each  ToxlS;  built  in 
18S7-8;  ore,  luown  hematite:  product,  foundry  pig  iron; 
e>timated  annual  capacity,  l-J'^jdO  net  tons. 

DeBarJdthtii  (  Hit)  Coal  and  Iron  Conijjonif. — Bessemer, 
.lelf  erson  county  :  seven  stacks  in  Jefferson  county,  of  which 
live  are  in  Bessemer  and  two  at  Oxmoor :  Bessemer — Xos.  1 
and  "2,  each  To  x  17,  built  in  ls-<ij.7  ;  Xos.  '.j  and  4,  each  7o  x  17, 
built  in  ISsO-iMi;  \o.  5,  or  Little  Belle,  Uoxl2,  built  in 
]Ss9-;m;  Eui-eka— No.  1,  70x17,  built  in  July,  1877,  and 
rebuilt  in  iss;j  ;  No.  li,  75x17,  built  ni  ]N7ii  and  rebuilt  in 
1880;  ores,  brown  hematite  and  red  fossiliferous  ;  product, 
foundry  pig  iron  ;  total  annual  capacity,  21U,00n  net  tons. 

JulicarJ.-^-  Iron  Cu/npan;/. —  Woodstock,  Bibb  county;  one 
St  k,  70xl'>;  first  blown  in  in  1880;  renu)deied  in  18N7  and 
i\  18!in;  ore,  red  hematite:  ]iroduct,  foundry  and  mill  }Mg 
/.•on  :  annual  cap.icity,  3(),(HM)  net  tons. 

Fort  Paipit  Furnace  Company/.  —  Fort  Payne,  DeK'all) 
county:  one  stack.  i;.')xl4:  Iniilt  in  I8.si».-1H»:  ores,  red  and 
iuown  hematite. 

Cadsdtn-.  \l>i.f>arna  Furnace  Couipantj. — (ladsden,  Etow  ah 
county;  one  stack,  7-3  xlo:  Ijuilt  in  1887  88;  ores,  red  and 
brown  hematite;  lu-oduct,  foundry  and  mill  pig  iron;  :innual 
■.•.ii)acitv,  :)7,()ii!i  net  tons. 
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J^iuhj  Endeij  ('o<iU  Iron  and  RailrouJ  ('omparuj. — Shef- 
field. Coll  lert  county;  two  staeks,  each  75x17;  Lady  Ensley 
furnace,  built  lu  1,^S7  S!);  ILittie  Ensley  furnace,  built  in 
18f?7-SS;  ore,  brown  hematite;  product,  foundry"  and  neutral 
forge  pig  iron;  total  annual  capacity,  SO,0(i(i  net  tons. 
^  Mary  Pratt  Fumnvt. — Mary  Piatt  Furnace  Company,  Bir- 

mingham, Jefferson  county  ;  one  stack,  05  x  14  ;  built  in  188:!  -. 
rebuilt  in  1889:  ores,  brown  and  red  fossiliferous  ;  aniuuil  ca- 
pacity, :J0,U00  net  tons. 

North  Alabartia    Furtiace,    Foundry/  and    Land   (.'vrnjxun/^ 
>      Florence,  Lauderdale  county  :  one  stack,  75  x  Ki ;  built  in  is,s« ; 
ore,  brown  hematite;  annual  capacity,  30,000  net  tons. 

J'hUudtli>Jil'i  Fnr/nice. — ^  Florence  Cotton  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Florence,  Lauderdale  county:  one  stack,  75x17;  com- 
menced hi  1887  and  completed  in  1S00-J:)1;  ore,  brown  hematite : 
product,  foundry  pig  iron;  annual  capacity,  50,0ihi  net  tons. 

Pioneer  Far/iaces. —  Pioneer  IMining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Thomas,  .letferson  county  ;. two  stacks,  each  75x17; 
No.  1,  built  in  188(U>S:  No.  '2,  built  in  18s;i-00:  ores,  red  and 
brown  hematite  :  pi  oduct,  foundry  pig  iron  ;  total  aimual  ca- 
pacity, 85,00(1  net  tons. 

-     K>I<is.-i  Fnr/iact'i^. —  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  liirming- 

ham   Jefferson  county:    four  stacks:   No.  1,  05xl(>,  built  in 

1881-8'J;  No.  2.  75  x  10,  built  in  18^2;  No.  :j,  75x17,  built  in 

1S87--88;    No.  4,  75x17,  liuilt  in   18^;7-89:    product,  foundry 

and  mill  pig  iron:  total  annual  capacity,  175,000  net  tons. 

7\illadt(/a  T-'/z/v/ca-e.— Talladega   Iron   and   Steel  Company, 

'   limited  ;    Talladega,  Talladega  county  :    one    stack,  72  x  18  ; 

Intilt  in  1889  :  ore,  brown  hematite;  product,  foundry  and  forge 

'     pig  iron  ;  annual  cai)aclty,  4t>,0u0  net  tons. 

7V,i/a'Sf>ee  Cool,  Irun  and  ItoiJrood  i'vinimnij — Nashville, 
/  Tennessee  ;  six  stacks  in  Jefferson  county  ;  Alice  furuaces  at 
liirmingham;  two  stacks;  No.  I,  75x15;  built  in  1879-80; 
No.  2,  75  X  18,  built  in  l>:s3  ;  Ensley  furnaces  at  Fnsley,  four 
stacks,  each  80x20;  liuilt  in  18,^7,  is^s  and  189(i;  ores,  red 
and  brown  hematite:  [.roduct,  foundry  and  mill  pig  iron: 
.  annual  ca^jacity  of  Alice  furnaces,  Oojiimi  net  tons;  of  Ensley 
furnaces,  2o(i,nOU  net  tons. 

Tr'i.-<srHl,  /wz?v/'/ce.  — Tru>svil!e  Furnace  and  .Mining  Coiu- 
l)anY,  Tiussvillc,  Jefferson  county  ;   <;nc  stack,  05  x  Pi]  ;  !)uilt 
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ill   l>^'?7-9;  ore-  ivd  and    brown  ht-niatite:    prodiu-r,   foundry' 
jiiu-  iron  ;  anniuil  capacity,  4<',U(M)  net  tons. 

ViDi'hrhllt  (  77/e)  Stti'I  (ind  Imu  Conipuiu/. —  iJinninfcliani, 
,Tel5'erson  county;  Clara  fnrnacc,  one  stack,  doxM:  built 
isrn) :  ores,  red  and  brown  :  prodnct.  foundry  pig-  iron  ;  annual 
capacity,  •_'r),nOO  net  tons. 

Wi7h'i(}/isun  Fi'mare. —  Williamson  Iron  Company,  liirming- 
hani.  Jetl'erson  county:  one  stack,  05  x  12  li-o  ;  built  in  1S80: 
ore.s,  red  and  brown  hematite  ;  [)roduct.  foundry  and  mill  pig- 
iron  ;  annual  capacity,  15,000  net  tons. 

^S'llod.■<tocl•  Var))aci:s. — Woodstock  Iron  Company,  Ainiis- 
ton,  Calhoun  c.unty  ;  t^^•o  stacks,  each  75x10:  built  in 
1SN7-9;  ore,  brown  hematite;  prodnct,  foundry  pig  iron  ;  an- 
nual capacity,  '^o.nuo  net  tons. 

\Vood,':<(rd  Iron  (.''nnjxntij. —  Woodward,  .leli'erson  county: 
two  stacks,  each  75  x  15  :  one  built  in  l!^S-i-:^  arid  the  other 
in  1S^0;  ores,  brown  hematite,  blackband  and  red  fossil: 
product,  foundry  pig  iron  :  total  annual  capacity.  70,(jnO  net 
tons. 

Number  of  coke  furnaces  in  Alabama,  thirty-eight  com- 
jileted  st;icks  and  one  stack  partly  built. 

Charcoal.  —  AttnUa  Furnuct.—Thii  Southern  Iron  Com- 
l)any,  Nashville,  Tetniessee  :  furnace  at  Attalla,  Etowah 
county  :  one  stack,  55  x  11,  buill  in  l^S8-0:  ores,  red  and 
brown  liematite  :  product,  cai'  wliecl  pig  iron  :  annu;d  capacity, 
15,uuu  net  t«»ns. 

liihh  F>'ni(('-e. — Alabama  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  IJriei'- 
iield.  Bibb  county  :  one. stack:  h:'i  x  \'l  :  built  in  lSO;j;  rebuilt 
in  issi;  re-moilclrd  in  IS'-^O;  oie,  broAA'u  hematite:  annual 
ca)):'     .y,  14,(MHi  net  tons. 

liftuii  7'^?/ry/'?'r.s. -Clifton  Iron  Com[)any,  Inmaton.  Talla- 
d  ,a,  Citunty:  two  stacks:  No.  1,55x1:!.  built  in  lSs;'>:  No. 
-.  0('x  14,  buill  in  iss;)  (in  ;  ore,  brown  hematite  :  product,  car 
wheel  and  malleable  pi.g  iron  ;  total  annual  capacity,  ;)o,00o 
net  tons. 

iJec'Xtur  I'/i'irroal  Iron  Fumac  .--\)i^CAi\n  Land,  Improve- 
ment, and  Furiiace  Compariv,  New  Decatur.  .Morgan  county; 
one  stack,  iiOxli',  built  in  l'-'s7  S;  bli»wn  in  l^'.H);  ore,  red 
and  brown  Ivmatite  .:  estimated  aiuiual  capacity.  ls,0(»o  net 
tons.  , 
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.  Gafhdeu  Famoct. — Gadsden  Iron  Company,  Gadsden. 
Etoweh  county:  one  stack,  (i-l  x  12,  built  in  liSS'i;  blown  in 
in  18>?;J  ;  ores,  red  and  brown  heaiatite;  product,  foundry  ami 
car  wheel  pig  iron;  annual  capacity,  9,000  net  tons. 

Jenk/tr  F'/rjiace. — Jenifer  Iron  Company,  .Jenifer,  Tallade- 
ga county;  one  stack,  55x10;  l)uilt  in  l!?T3,  remodeled  in 
1884;  rebuilt  in  1802;  ore,  brown  hematite;  product,  cai- 
wheel  pig  iron;  ronual  ca])acity,  15,000  net  tons. 

Piedmont  Land  and  Improveniant  ('oinpamj. — Piedmont, 
Calhoun  county:  one  stack,  00x12;  commenced  in  18!Mi; 
v/ork  suspended  in  1891. 

Rock  liini  Fm-ndce. — Bass  j-'uriiace  Company,  Rock  liuii, 
Cherokee  county :  one  stack  47  x  0,  built  in  1873-4,  and  en- 
larged in  1S8j  ,  Ore,  bruwn  hematite;  product,  car  wheel  pig 
iron  :  annual  capacity,  12,000  net  tons. 

Roinid  Mountain  Iron  Worls. — The  Elliott  Fig  Iron  Com- 
pany, Gadsden  ;  furnace  at  Round  i^Iountain,  Cherokee  county  ; 
one  stack.  45  X  0:1  ;  built  in  1853:  rebuilt  in  1874;  remodeled 
in  1888;  ore,  red  fossiliferous :  ]iroduct,  car  wheel  pig  iron  : 
annual  capacity.  7,oOO  net  tons. 

Shdht/  Fin-nacee. — Alabama  Co;il  and  Iron  Company,  J^hel- 
'by,  Shelby  county:  two  stacks,  >(os.  1  and  2,  each  00x14: 
built  in  1803  and  1873;  ore,  brown  hematite;  product,  car 
wheel  pig  iron  :  total  annual  cai)acity,  40,000  net  tons. 

Tertnns^h  Firi-nore. — Tecumsch  Iron  Company,  Tecumsoh, 
Cherokee  county  :  one  stack,  60  x  12  :  l«uilt  in  1873  :  blown  in 
in  1874;  ore,  brown  hematite;  annual  capacity,  I5,(j(i()  net  tons. 
Woodstock  /'//?v/are.y.-f-\Voodstock  Iron  Company,  Anni^- 
ton,  Calhoun  county;  two  stacks,  each  54xlU:  Xo.  1,  built 
in  1873,  rebuilt  in  1880;  No.  2,  built  in  1879,  burned  and  re- 
built in  1>>91  ;  ore,  brown  hematite:  product,  car  wheel  pjg 
iron  ;  total  annual  capacity,  25,000  net  tons. 

.s'</7/ir///r/;7/.— Number  of  coke  furnaces  in  Alabama,  com- 
pleted, 38;  uncompleted,  1:  total  numl)er,  3!).  Number  <>! 
eharccal  furnace^  in  Alal)ama,  completed.  15;  uncr>mpleted,  1: 
total,  16.     Total  number  of  furnaces  in   Alabama,  completed, 

•In  adcJiti..!)  to  the-o.  tln-re  are  in  .Xl.iVnnia  tli.-  fnltdwiuL;  i.t.amlonoa  or  I.mi- 
L'lactive  fuin;ic>;>: 

C'TiiWal!  iron  Work^.  C.Mliir  Kliitf,  Clu-iokof  rounty,  ImiU  in  1-'-'. 

.M.K.-.-  runi.ic-.  In>n.la!c  Furn:t'--  ii..^t.ifl"'-.  .Tc!1.t-oh  c. unity 

.M-,nti:o.,iery  furnace,  Mont-oineiy  Kuinue  and  Clieiuiral  C.ani.a.iy.  Moj.t 
joinery,  .Mint-oniPry  .ounts  ;  loinmcnoed  Ipiuldini;  in  li^ST;  muMiniiletea. 
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53:  uncompleted,  '1*     Annual  capacity  of  completed  furnaces 
in  Alabama,  net  tons,  coke,  1,407,000;  charcoal,  -JlLOOd;  total, 

i,(;;is,oo(>. 

KoIliiiiT  Mills  and  Steel  Works  iu  Xhxhiiwr^.— Al'ilmi,. a 
Iron  an<I  Ste<:I  Comjxnitj. — Briertield,  Bibb  county;  built  in 
I8(i;;5,  relniili  in  ]ssi^„>,;]  and  put  in  operation  in  lss3  ;  iiroduct, 
merchant  bar  iron  and  nails:  animal  capacity,  !>,o00  net  tons. 
Formcjly  called  Briertield  Kollin^-  Mills.     See  Furnaces. 

Alalxnna  lioJUmj  MUl  (Jo)iip<i)ii/. — Birmingham,  Jelt'erson 
county.  Woi'ks  at  Gate  City,  Jefferson  county.  Built  in 
l!^s7-8  ;  ])rodacr.  bais.  bands,  hoojis,  light  T  rails,  etc.  Annual 
capacity,  i:..noo  net  tons. 

Auxisioi,  Jiolliu'j  .I/'V/n.-- Ainii>t()n  L'olliiig  .Mills  Company, 
Aiioihioii,  Calbdun  county.  Baiil  in  181*0-1,  l)ut  not  put  in 
ojiciatii'U. 

Jjcsse)iier  {  77/ 1)  HolHii.j  MilL<.-  Bessemei,  Jefferson  county, 
l^uilt  in  1887-S:  }>roduct,  bar,  guide,  plate,  and  sheet  iron. 
Annual  capacity,  .■>o,0UO  net  tons. 

Birrnin(jltnrn  Jlollin;/  Mill  <'(>inp<niij. — -Birmingham,  Jeffer- 
son county.  i)Uilt  in  l'^8().  New  mill  added  in  18S7  ;  product, 
bar.  angle,  sheet  and  plate  iron,  round  edge  tire,  small  T  rails, 
ti'am  rails  and  ffsli  plates  ;  car  iron  a  specialty.  Animal  ca- 
pacity, riO,00(i  net  tons. 

Fort  P(u/nf  Uolln,(t  J////.S-.— Fort  Payne,  DeKalb  county. 
Work  of  building  ci>mmeneed  in  1880,  work  sus[. ended  in 
is'ji  ;  product,  bai'S,  light  rails,  nails  and  shapes. 

Iltiidert<on  iSt/r/  and  M<i)inf,ir(nrht'j  CV)///y>r<>/y.—  Birming- 
ham, Jeff^^trson  county.  Built  in  1  s8'.i-'.io  ;  jaoduct,  ingots.  An- 
nual capacity,  9,000  net  tons.  This  furnace  takes  the  place  of 
an  exjierimental  Henderson  (»j>en  hearth  furnace,  built  in 
ls>,7-s. 

Sh,U»/    JlofJiii'j    Mill   ("oriq>'iin/. — Helena,    .Shelliy    county. 

iiuildinn- commenced  in  1>^7:;,  cidaiged  in   18^0;  inwluct,  mer- 

.  .....  and  band  iron,  and  light   T  lails.     An.nual  capacity, 

H,oiM)  net  tons.     Formerly  Central  Iron  Works. 

St>itf/,,r>i  JtoUiiKj  Mill. —  Birmingham  IJailway  .  Supply 
Company,  Birmingham.  Built  in  1^88-9;  product,  merchant 
I'ar  iron:  daily  capacity,  f>0  net  tons. 

r,i!f,:<l  Stntts  lluHiii'i  St<><:J.  (^'»n}i'in<j. — Annlston.  Calhoiui 
county.     iMiilt  in   1^.^4:  enlarged  in  l^ss.",.;  ])roduct,  car  axles 
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and    merchant  bar   iron.     Ainuial   capacity.  1-2,000   net    to:.. 
Formerly  Anniston  IJoUin'^-  Mills. 

Niunber  of  rolling;  mills  and  steel  works  in  Alabama,  t-  ; 
Of  these,  two  have  basic,  open  heartli  steel  plants. 

Iron  Pipe  Works  in  Xhih.uua..— Alabama  Pipe  Coin/i.O'-, 
—Bessemer;  soil  pipe  (■>.clusive]y ;  sizes,  from  two  to  -!•• 
inches;  daily  capacity,  thirty  tons;  finished  work,  twHiii\ 
tons. 

Atoiiston  Pipe  Work.^. — Sizes,  from  three  to  thirty-^iv 
inches;  daily  melting  capacity,  200  tons. 

Cliattauoo(ja  Foundnj  and  Pipe  Works. —  Chattano>i-,!, 
Tennessee;  works  at  Bridgeport;  sizes,  from  twcnty-f(»ur  t" 
forty-eight  inches;  daily  melting  capacity,  100  tons. 

IhnMiles  Founili-'i  <'ohij>aiiij. — Works,  at  Pell  City;  >nil 
pipe;  sizes,  from  two  to  t'welve  inches  :  daily  melting  capacity, 
fifty  tons. 

Iloirard-IIarri.'son  Tron  Co)npa)n/. — Bessemer;  sizes,  fii»m 
four  to  six  inches  ;  daily  melting  capacity,  300  tons. 

Car  Axle  Works  in  Alnbania.—  United  States  liolUn./ 
/Stock  Coft/pohi/. — Anniston;  daily  capacity,  IGO.   • 

Georr/e  Peacock.  -  i^ehmi ;  mine  car  axles. 

Car  AVheel  Works  in  Alabama.— /•V'^/Vo/^  ^'ar  irA- ' 
Cow/)a/^y.— Blnffton  ;  product,  cast  iron  wheels ;  daily  caiiac- 
ity,  200. 

J)ecat>/r  Car  W/oel.  and  Jfa/nifacfari)!;/  ('orupanij. — -New 
Decatur;  product,  chilled  cast  iron  wheels;  annual  capacity. 
50,000. 

Peacock's  Jron  H'orZ\s.--Selma  ;  product,  patent  self  oiliug 
tram  wheels;  annual  capacity,  35,o00  ;  nlso,  15,000  small  |ilate 
wheels. 

United  State,^  Pollin'j  Stock  Co^npanij. — Anniston  ;  prciduri. 
cast  iron  chilled  wheels;  ainiual  capacity,  00,000. 

Car  Guilders  in  Alabama. —  Tlie  Elliott  Car  Compa),:/.- 
Gadsden  ;  annual  capacity,  2,0()0  freight  cars. 

IViC  United  States  Roljintj  Stock  Coinpanij. — AnuistOM  ami 
New  Decatur;  annual  capacity  at  each  place,  4,000  fi-cight 
cars. 

IJlooniaries  in  Alaliama. — Anniston  Bloomar;/. — Works 
at  Aimislon  ;  built  in  l^'-T:  product,  bjoouis  from  pig  iron. 
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THE  COAL  AND  COAL   MLXffS  OF  ALABAMA. 


The  coal  tields  of  Alabama  form  tlie  ^^)Utbel■n  extremity  of 
the  gi-eat  Appalaehian  co;tl  fields,  the  }iorthern  limit  of  which 
lies  along  the  western  New  York  and  .Pennsylvania  State  line, 
and  extends  southwestward  through  [)ortions  of  Pennsylvania, 
.Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Mrginia,  Ohio.  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Alal)ania  and  Georgia.  The  coal  dejiosits  of  Alabama  are 
knovn  lo  underlie  the  v.hole  or  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Lawrence,  31organ,  Marshall,  Jackson,  DeKalb,  (Tier- 
okee.  Marion,  Winston,  Cullman,  Etowah,  Blount,  Walker, 
P\iyette,  St.  Clair,  Jefferson,  Tuskaloosa,  Stielby  and  Bibb. 
The  State  geological  survey  of  Alabama  estimates  that  the 
coal  deposits  of  the  State  embrace  an  area  of  8.(300  square 
miles,  although  actual  mining  ojierations  are  conducted  in  but 
ten  eonuties,  viz:  Biount,  Cherokee,  Tuskaloosa,  Jefferson, 
Etowah.  St.  Clair,   Bibb,  Shelby,  Walker  and  Cullman. 

The  eoal  region  of  Alabama  is  tlivided  into  three  distinct 
districts  :  Tliat  portion  drained  by  the  Warrior  river  and  its 
trilnitaries  and  the  Tennessee  river  and  its  tribniaiies  in  Ala- 
bama constitutes  the  Warrior  coal  held,  with  an  area  of  about 
7,800  square  miles.  The  Coosa  field  is  situated  in  St.  Clair 
and  ShelV)y  counties  and  is  drained  by  the  Coosa  river  and 
has  an  area  of  about  47n  square  miles.  The  Cahaba  field  lies 
along  the  Cahaba  river  in  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Jefferson 
and  Tuskaloosa,  and  has  an  area  of  aljout  300  scjuare  milei.* 

The  coals  of  Alabama  enibrace  all  the  bituminous  varieties, 
such  as  gas,  coking,  r>lock.  splint  ajid  cannel,  thereby  providing 
the  rapidly  developing  indust)'ies  and  inereasing  population  of 

*  For  a  luon-  .l.tailfi  ik-.-'rii.ti<>[i  ..f  tli.->.,-  tluve  coil  li.Ms,  -.o  y\>.  4ix;-10'<,  (/?-/«. 
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the  State  witli  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  for  furnace, 
steam  and  domestic  uses. 

Mining  of  coal  was  bej;-un  in  this  State  about  the  year  185;>, 
but  the  total  output,  which  was  produced  mainly  by  small 
operators  for  local  consumption,  did  not  reach  10(i,(iOO  tons 
until  the  year  187G.  The  pi'oduction  for  the  census  year,  18S0, 
was  323,97-2  tons,  valued  at  .s47r.,911  at  the  mines.  The 
growth  of  the  industry  thenceforward  has  been  almost  phe- 
nomenal, the  product  for  the  census  year,  IsS'.i.  being'  ::5,o78,4S4 
tons,  valued  at  -so, 707,426.  The  output  for  the  year  18i>2  will 
be,  it  is  estimated,  4.000,000  tons.  The  average  number  of 
])ersons  employt^d  during  the  census  year,  1*^89,  in  the  cnal 
industry  of  tlie  State,  was  (;,7a2,  and  the  amount  of  wagrs 
paid  wa:^ -83,] 7.'.. ■!'-!■..  These  liguves  apply  excl.isively  to  tlir- 
mining  of  coal  and  pre])aring  it  for  shii.ment,  all  expenditures 
for  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  coke  l)eing  excluded. 

Numerous  estiTuates,  of  rather  speculative  than  practical 
consequence,  havt-  been  made  of  the  volume  of  the  coal  de- 
posits of  these  fields.  In  a  United  States  governmental  publi- 
cation, in  1888,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  geological  survey,  stationed  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, sagely  said  of  a  current  estimate  that  there  were 
over  1 08,394,000, OnO  tons  of  coal  in  the  Warrioi'  field  alone  in 
seams  over  eighteen  inches  thick  :  '-Such  estimates  as  these 
are  of  no  practical  value,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  the  interests  (»f  the  State  or  the  coal  trade  whethei' 
the  coal  field  contains  fifty  billion  tons,  more  or  less,  while 
there  may  be  said  to  be  in  sight  sutticient  coal,  excluding  all 
other  fields,  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  entire  United  States  for 
many  years." 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  seams  of 
coal  in  the  Warrior  field,  of  which  at  least  twenty-five  are  of 
workable  thickness.  The  thinnest  vein  so  far  develoi)ed  is 
three  feet  thick  ;  the  thickest  fourteen  feet.  In  ff^e  Cahal'a 
tl'jere  are  some  twenty  seams  ot  coal,  of  which  as  yet  onl_y  three, 
ranging  in  thickness  from  two  to  six  feet,  are  worked  on  ;i 
considerable  scale.  Of  the  bituminous  coal  producing  regions 
of  the  United  States,  the  Alai)ama  fields  now  stand  at  the 
head,  thi>  large  ncetl  of  tlu-  pig  iron  industry  of  the  8tate  hav- 
ing l)een  the  chief  stimulus  to  their  development. 
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Accessible  virgin  lands  ..f  varying  thickness  in  coal  may 
he  had  in  Alabama  in  large  bodies  at  from  >;10  to  -sAo  an  acre. 

The  following  lines  of  railroad  traverse  the  coal  fields  of 
Alabama  and  provide  lacilities  for  the  transportation  of  tlie 
[iroduet  :  Alabama  Great  Southern  ;  l.ouisville  and  Nashville, 
South  and  North  Alabama,  Birmingham  ^Mineral  and  Alaljama 
Mineral  divisions;  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  ; 
Georgia  Pacific;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis;  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  Alabama  Division  and  Bloc- 
ton  Branch:  East  and  West  :  Caliaba  Coal  Mining;  Birming- 
ham, and  Atlantic;  Birmingham,  Sheffield  luid  Tennessee 
Kiver  :  Chattanr.oga  Southern  ;  Fort  Payne  and  Eastern  ;  Ten- 
nessee Kiver,  Asheville  and  Coosa;  Savannah  and  Western; 
pome  and  Decatur.* 

Owing  to  the  indiiferemH-  of  i>peratO!s,  it  !ui>^  been  found 
impossible  in  tlie  compilatioii  of  this  book  to  obtain  any  very 
correct  or  full  statistics  as  to  the  coal  industry  in  the  State, 
or  any  com})lete  list  of  mines  or  operators,  but  the  following 
list  of  coal  mines  in  Alabama,  with  their  locatioji  and  output, 
^^■as  furnished  to  the  Mritei'  of  tins  article  by  one  of  the  largest 
coal  operators  in  the  State  and  is  as  reliable  and  complete  as 
it  is  possil)le  to  make  such  a  list,  but  even  this  list  is  not  given 
as  complete,  as  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  other  mines  in 
the  States : 

LIST  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  ALAB.AMA— LOCATION  AND 
OUTPUT. 

WAllKlOll  COAL  r.IEI.D-  Daily  ('.ma<mtv. 

Ton-*. 

Carbon  lUll  Cu.^l  an<l  Coke  Coiinumy,  Carbon  Hill ^   ■■    •'■"" 

Chickasaw  Coal  Company.  Carbon  Hill — lon 

Carbon  Hill  ami  Lust  Creek  Coal  Conip.iiiy,  Carbon  Hill 10(i 

Morris-(;oss   Mining  Company.  Carbon  Hill •JUO 

McDoiialil  Coal  Company.  Carbon  Mill l.-iO 

.J.  T.  Keeci.  Carbon  Hill 50 

r.ady  Ensley  Furnace  Company  Ovy  Leaf  and  j'.Lig  Kiln).  Horse  Creck.I.ixio 

Dora  Coal  .Miiiin;;  Company.  Horse  Creek 100 

National, -Mine   'riiomu.-;  i'riee  ,V  Co.).  Horse  Creek ir.O 

Turner  Coal  Company.  Talos l'.">i' 

Coal  City  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  .la -per ino 

TownUy  Coal  ai-d  Coke  C<impany,  <;amiile '. 40(i 

Corona  Coal  and  CoKe  C"!npany.  Coron.i   i;oo 

Lockhart  ."NUnes,  Corona.   I'.n 

Virginia  and  Alabama  Coal  Cmpany.  Coal  Valley  and  Fatten l.-.''K.i 

Deer  Creek  Coal  Comj.any.  I'artMU         lOo 

Amerieai!  Cal  Company.  H-u  itt -ICO 

*For  dcsrripiioii  of  va.h  of  tbor..'  ia.ilr.>ads.  see  p:iu'f<  .iT.V.isj.  ,int>  . 
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Little  W'ai-rior  Cual  Cninpaiiy,  Dol'.ei  iiier -jm 

Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  CoiiiiKiny,  l!lo>>i,iir-.  I'.ruokside  ami  (-(jalliurg.     i.Oux 

-Mosrow  .Mines,  near  liiriuinirhaiu Km 

Snake  Mines,  near  Kiiminjihani KM) 

Teucock  Coal  Coniiiany.  Days  Cap   7,-, 

Watt.s  Coal  and  Iron  Coiniiaiiy.  Warrior 150 

Fearstjn  Coal.  Iron  and  Railroad  Coniiiany,  Warrior  ?.(»; 

Mabel  .Mining  Conipany.  Warrior \:m 

Warrior  Coal  and  Coke  ConiKanv.M'arrior lUO 

Hoene  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Coiuiiany,  Warrior 1". 

Bradford  .Mines.  Wyuiond  i:,(i 

Alabama  CunnelUvillp  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  Coiinellsville •joo 

Tenn.  Coal.  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  Pratt  Mine-  and  lJlo<sburg,5,oiMi 

Standard  Coal  Coiniiany,  Milldale  and  lirookwood 5<)ii 

neBard.-leben   Coal  and    Iron  Company,  Adger,  Johns.  Sumpter  ami 

Henry  Kllen 4,(m)0 

^Villiam  Gonld.  CoaliuK   7.5 

Coaling  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  Coaling   7."> 

Mary  I.ee  Cf)al  anfl  Ifailroad  Comiiany.  near  llirmingliani .^OO 

Woodwaril  Iron  Company.  Woodward 500 

CAHAHA  tU.\l.  Fll.l.I)- 

Cali.ib.i  Coal  .Milling  Company.  Dlucton  and<;iunee 4.00ii 

.Montevallo  Coal  and  Tiatisiiortatiou  Company.  Aldricli 20o 

Klines  at  Hriertield.  not  working 

South  Hiruiingbaui  Coal  Company.  Zenida 150 

COOSA  COAL  FIKLH- 

.St.  Clair  Coal  Comvany.  Inman l.)0 

Coal  City  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  Coal  City 150 

Hagland  Mine<,  not  being  operated ' 

COKE  OVENS  IN   ALABAMA.^ 


N.AME  OV  COMPANY. 


.Mabania  ConneU-ville  Coal  and  Coke  <'ompuny  .     ,Connells\  ille. 
ijirmin-ham  Kuriiace  tind  .Manufactnring  Company  Bradford. 


Ladv  Kn.<l.-v  Coal.  lr..ii  .aid  Bailmad 
MarV  Lee  Coal  and  Railway  Conipan 
MilTierCoal  and  Railway  Coiinntuy . . 
Pioneer  Manufaeturing  auo  .Mining 


Slo>s  Ir. 


and 


eel  Companx 


Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.   ■• 

Cah.ibaCoal  Mining  Comp.my 

DeP.ardeleben  Coal  and  Iron  Compan\ 
Fort  PaMie  Coal  an. I  Inm  C.inp.iny.. 
Stan. !ard  Coal  ami  Iron  (■..mpaiiv..      . 

To\Mi!.-\  C<ialand  Cok..  CMiipanx   

n-att-  Coal  .aid  In-ii  (  i^aiy 

^Varll•.r  Coal  and  (okr  C..mpany  .... 
Wo.ulwaid  Iron  Coaip.niy   


Horse  Creek -.'no 

..  I  Mary  Lee  '  lli) 

, . .  iXeweastle i      (i 

,  ..jThomas j  400 

I  'r>irniingham I  285 

J  ICoalburg i  -.m; 

;    r.rook>i(lP     1.50 

I    Blossb-ug :    105 

1    PrattMines SO.":. 

..  lilootoiT.  '  .'.'.."".  467 
I  i;e.s-'r  .iiid  HlueC'k.  ifJO 
1    (»\mo..r '   100 


yiLl'"' 
KIT. 


Fort  PuMi 
Hrook.*idc 

■Ta-iper 

Warrior  .. 
Warrior. 
Woodwarc 


4". 


Total 


til  ot 
learK 


'5.:io; 

iplete.  but  is  a*  nearly  so  as  it  was  po--ible  to  make  it 
■.  ned  by  til-  furna.r  companies  of  the  State.  They  ar 
1-.  .ind  all  are  (d  kinds  that  give  no  by-i'roiluet. 


.     Mo.-t 
call, or 


;  f'./-CJ.A/ 
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COTTON  MA,\LFACTIR1.\G  IN  ALABAMA, 


liy  Hrnri;   V.Mc'kjs,  Ma'-nn.  Go. 


The  census  of  1880  makes  the  following  statements  in 
regard  to  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  I'nited  States  during 
that  year: 

Capital  emplf.iyed. f'iOS/JSUjUfi 

Horse-power  employed  by  steam rj6,7n() 

"  '•  '■    water 1-J8,7.")4—      •J7o,.'h)4 

Bales  of  cotton  consumed 1,o7(\o4(» 

Pounds      '•  "  ....    750,:)4o,'.>81 

Cost  of       ^'  '* ¥Sii,l>  1  ."\7-J5 

Founds  of  goods  produced G(i7,-JC)4.i'41 

\'alue      ''        -  -  $10L\0;^n,iii 

Xuml.>er  of  spindles  at  work  in  issu l(i,t).");5.4-"!;"> 

Upon  these  statements  I  sulmiit  the  follo^^■ing  renrarks  ; 

Steam  and  water  power  used  in  nearly  equal  propi.i-tions. 
Loss  in  weiglit  in  manufaciure  (  {bounds  ) 14:kn77,74n 

(  X.  1'. — This  shows  about  11»  per  cent,  of  loss,  which  i.> 
largi-r  than  is  generally  estimated.) 

Average  cost  oi  cotton  per   pound .11  ■\l\^  cents. 

Average  value  of  goods     '■        "       .:!1  ,',, 

Capitivl  einjiloycd  per  s[)indle slit.."):', 

(  Mem.    -Looms  and  all  oilier  nuicliinery  iuchulcd.) 
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Cotton  spun  by  eueh  si)indle  during-  the  year  (  pounds  )  T)? 
Cotton  cost  for     '•  "  "  "        "  $8.1i'i 

Value  of  goods  produced  per  spindle IS  .00 

Increase  of  value  lesulting  from  numufactiu'e. .  .  .^;1(>."),144,:)S() 

This  increase  is  14  cents  per  pound  on  75o,:;4o,9SG  pounds. 

The  total  crop  of  the  season  of  ISTO^'SO  was  5,835,000 
bales.  At  an  averag-e  475  pounds  gross,  it  was,  in  pounds, 
2,771,625,000.  If  all  manufactured  at  home  at  the  same  in- 
crease of  value,  the  total  increase  \\ould  have  been  over 
$388,000,000. 

The  increase  of  value  as  deducted  from  the  statements  of 
the  census  was  made  on  all  numbers  of  yarn  from  eights  to 
sixties,  and  is  only  stated  to  shov,'  the  vast  aggregate  ;  and 
while  it  is  no  guide  to  the  valuation  of  the  lower  numbers,  it 
shows  a  very  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  higher  numbers. 

jMessrs.  Latham,  Alexander  i^-  Co.,  of  Xew  York,  in  their 
comprehensive  work  on  '^  Cotton  ^lovemeuts  and  Fluctua- 
tions," state  the  crop  of  Iss'j-'OO  —  ten  yeais  latiT  than  the 
census — at  7,307,281  bales,  of  wliich  tlie  Ameiican  co|isump- 
tion  was  2,390,050  bales  and  ex})orts  4.0]  (1,327  bales. 

They  report  the  average  weight  of  the  liale  for  the  season 
at  478  pounds  and  the  average  price  1 1  ,'Vm,  cents  per  pound. 
They  report  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  in  the  season 
1880-'9n  at  -825o,;)07,3 14,  and  the  value  of  the  entire  crop 
S;o73,lt'>l,'^31,  so  that  according  to  their  estimates  the  American 
consumption  had  a  value  of  ^'l 22,054,507. 

The  census  estimate  of  value  foi-  1870  'sO  is  1 1  ,•';,'„  cents 
per  pound;  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Messi's.  L.,  A.  cV:  Co. 
make  it  ten  years  later. 

If  the  increase  of  value  due  to  manufacture  in  \x'M)  is  as 
the  census  makes  it  in  issd,  viz.,  14  cents  per  p(auid,  the  home 
manufacture^ullled  >=! 'HJ. 404.400  to  the  lint  value  of  last  year's 
cro[). 

At  the  same  rate,  the  increase  of  value  due  to  unuiufactur- 
ing  the  entire  cro[)  at  home  would  have  Iteen  ■8lS;'.<'(i4,784,  and 
tlie  cro[' of  is.so  ^00  in  its  inaiutf.iriured  state  \\oiild  have  ha«l 
a  total  valuation  of  the  enormous  sum  of  >;sii-j.ir,5,01  5. 

Will  the  time  e\er  come  when  the  whole  erop  \sill  be  man- 
ufactured at  honu'? 
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Tlie  object  of  the  writer  in  })reseiitiug-  this  prodigious  and 
somewhat  iorniidable  array  of  figures,  with  other  remarks  to 
folkiw,  is  to  arouse  attention  to  the  enormous  "possibihties '" 
of  cotton  and  its  home  manufacture. 

The  census  of  1870  reports  the  number  of  spindles  in  tliat 
year  as  0,589,634  and.  the  census  for  1S:S0  as  lU,G5;J,4;iri,  while 
Cotton  •Fact.^\ix  valuable  anriU;il  publication,  makes  the  number 
in  ISDO  14,4u:',0U''.  Mi-.  Edward  Atkinson,  the.  eminent  sta- 
tistician, I  think  estinuites  the  number  at  about  the  same. 

The  average  consumption  in  l:!;70  is  stated  by  the  census 
at  oGj  pounds  in  the  north  per  spindle,  and  at  14(U  pounds 
in  the  soutli  pei'  spiutlle.  The  northern  yarn  averaged  'JS..^a 
hanks  jier  poiuid:  the  soutliern  yarn  averaged  12.67  hanks  per 
pnund. 

Admitting  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  that  the  ci'op  of 
1S81>-''JU  was  7.o07,'J01  bales,  the  loss  in  manufacturing  would 
be,  at  14  per  cent.,  488,907,824  pounds.  Suppose  the  manu- 
facture to  have  been  exclusively  at  tlie  noilh,  the  manufact- 
tirers  at  the  north  would  have  paid,  at  even  the  low  rate  of 
50  cents  per  liundied  })ounds,  on  tliis  vast  (piantity  of  cotton 
waste,  useless  and  valueless,  neai-ly  two  and  a  lialf  million 
dollars.  Suppose  this  manufacture  to  have  been  exclu.sively 
at  the  south,  this  vast  sum  would  have  been  saved  and  kept 
at  home,  amounting  in  ten  years  to  >;25,O00,(iu0,  simply  because 
every  ounce  of  waste  would  have  gone  to  the  waste  piles  of 
the  southern  mills  instead  of  being  carried  uselessly  hundreds 
of  miles  to  northern  and  eastern  mills. 

If  manufactured  at  liome  (in  the  south)  every  ounce  of 
product  would  have  been  marketed  without  any  deduction  of 
value  due  to  waste,  but  it  would  have  cost  less  pei-  pound  to 
get  it  to  market  than  the  raw  cotton  of  which  it  was  made. 

The  dilterence  in  the  rate  of  freiglit  on  lint  cotton  and 
manufactured  goods  is  due  to  the  manifest  interest  in  freight- 
ers to  foster  the  various  enteiprises  along  their  various  routes. 
The  diminished  freight  charge  is  one  of  the  many  advantages 
the  south  h.is  over  its  competitors. 

The  writer  lias  found  no  statement  of  the  water  powers  of 
Alabama;  but  the  number  nuisi  be  very  great  and  to  become 
in  tlie  futu)-e,  of  vry  high  vahic.  The  State  seems  to  hive  a 
regitlar  sli.pe   from   tlie  noiiiiern    ).ortion  all  the   way  to  the 
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gulf,  down  which  tlie  water  phmge^,  at  times  with  high  falU. 
SoitK'  of  these  are  iioi  conveniently  located  on  the  existing- 
lines  of  transp(rtatio!],  l)ut  all  will  be  made  accessible  and 
useful  as  time  passes. 

The  writer,  in  October,  ]89(>,  published  an  article  in 
7%c  J'oj)t/l'fr  Scit/tce  J/onf/t/i/^  intended  to  show  that  of  t\\o 
mills,  exact  duplicates  of  each  other,  one  operated  by  water 
I'ower  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  the  other  by  steam  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Augusta  mill  hi  twenty  years  (  what  is  frequently 
called  the  lifetime  of  a  mill )  would  show  a  clear,  undeniable 
advantage  of  S;24»i,(>00.  The  attempted  demonstration  has 
never  been  refuted,  ;nid  may  stand  the  test  of  the  most  exigent 
criticism. 

iSome  manufacturers  prefer  steam  to  water,  as  a  more 
steady  power,  but  when  the  water  wheel  is  adapted  to  the  work 
it  has  to  do,  it  must  be  more  steady  than  steam  power.  The 
water  wheel  has  no  dead  points,  as  the  steam  engine  has,  but 
every  inch  of  its  periphery  has  [)recisely  the  same  speed  as 
that  of  the  peripher}'  [)reeeiling  and  following  any  given  point, 
and  the  watei-  wheel  must  atlorcl  a  very  regular  power,  not- 
withstanding all  thai  has  been  said  upon  the  subject. 

In  i-egard  to  the  machiner}'  employed,  any  manufacturer  at 
the  south  can  purchase  the  very  be^t ;  so  that  in  this  respect 
the  south  stands  upon  the  same  level  as  its  competitors. 

In  a  section  where  land  c-an  be  bought  p''/-  '/ere  at  the  same 
l)rice  as  is  paid  for  a  S(]uare  foot  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
theie  seems  to  Ije  no  wisdom  in  the  consti'uction  of  mills 
whose  U[)per  stoi'ies  climb  tlie  air. 

Why  not  place  the  mills  all  on  one  floor,  entiiely  uniiitcr- 
rupted  by  partition  walls.  Let  the  ceilings  be  twelve  feet  from 
tloor  to  the  lower  edges  of  roof  tindjers,  and  nothing  above, 
below  the  i\)oi  exefpi  one  or  more  gangways  of  stout  ])lank. 
so  a,s  to  give  accL-ss  to  the  sluifting  for  oiling,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  to  allow  am})le  ventilation. 

Theie  need  be  no  elevators  to  carry  lire  from  one  to  three 
or  fo\ir  otlier  lloors  :  no  staircases,  to  weary  the  operatives: 
noi  even  a  belt  hob-  in  the  tioor,  which  may  be  four  inches 
thick,  so  that  the  entire  tloor  can  lie  Hooded  in  case  of  iiuip- 
icnt  lire. 

l.et  ample  arrangements  be  made  for  heating  ;,nd   lighting. 
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jind  the  window>;  ^io  aminged  ihar  the  loremen  eaii  readily 
temper  the  air  in  the  rooin  \^^  suit  not  only  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  employes,  but  also  t!ie  tleu-rees  of  htunidity  so 
important  in  some  branches  of  the  work. 

The  picking-  or  blowing  room  is  by  far  the  most  liable  to 
sudden  tu-e.  It  should  be  distan:  at  least  twenty-tive  feet 
from  the  main  building,  with  blank  wails  contiguous.  It  should 
be  built  of  brick  or  -tone,  with  a  cement  floor  t\iur  inches,  at 
least,  tliick,  t«'  endure  the  falnng  of  tlie  cotton  bales.  It  should 
be  lighted  abundantly,  and  when  operated  at  night  should 
have  tlu^  lamps  (unless  electrical  )  [^laced  in  a  close  box  out- 
sidt/  of  the  picker  room,  so  a.s  to  have  the  sash  as  a  shield  to 
]M'event  the  loose  lini  cotton  from  being  accidentally  ignited. 

The  ceiling  of  tiiis  dangerous  room  should  be  as  high 
{ twelve  feet  )  as  that  of  the  ma.in  building. 

There  will  still  be  unavoidable  danger  of  ignition  of  the 
loose  cotton,  which  burns  like  a  Hash  of  powder,  from  some 
extraneous  matter  passing  through  the  rapidly  revolving  beat- 
ers:  but  with  a  good  system  of  sjirinklers  overhead  to  be  set 
in  action  simply  imm  the  heat  below,  and  with  a  large  hose 
connected  with  an  ;imple  reserv(yir  outside,  the  ihnnji^r  and  tht 
i II sur< I, I ct'  will   lie  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  such  a  mill  the  nninager  can  see  the  entire  work  going 
on,  and  moreover  <  an  be  seen  ity  all  the  operatives.  When 
one  reflects  U[)on  the  physical  labor  saved  in  relieving  hun- 
dreds of  hands  from  climbing  three  or  four  staircases  several 
times  daily,  -and.  th.at  for  years,  the  o\^Q  floor  system  shows  a 
great  advantage. 

The  cotton  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  enter  the  ])icker  or 
blowing  room  at  the  far  eml:  thfiK.-e  into  the  carding  depart- 
ment, and  so  througli  the  various  machines  to  the  op[iosite 
end  of  tlie  main  l)uilding,  so  that  ii  will  {»ass  regidarly  onward 
and  not  be  carried  liaek  again  U^  iriierferc  with  tlie  oncoming 
Work. 

With  ceilings  twelve  feet  high,  there  need  be  no  lack  of 
head  room  in  passing  under  the  iui\ing  belts,  and  they  may 
\\\\\\  a  little  ingenuity  be  placed  in  \ery.  regular  \\]\v>,  not  to 
inteirupt  the  ^■iew,  while  at  the  .-ame  time  they  do  not  comptd 
sto'iplng  lo  pa>s  uii'iei'  tln-m. 

Of    course  an   ample    fire   ap[>aratus   will    lie    providcil.   in 
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addition  to  the  overhead  sprinklers.  In  the  P]agle  S:  Pho-nix 
mills,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  some  eighteen  or  more  streams 
from  inch  nozzles  can  be  thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  cross 
each  other  over  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  a  five  story  building. 

With  a  mill  arranged  somewhat  as  suggested,  there  is 
nothing  unwholesome,  nothing  depressing.  The  dust  is  all 
forced  out  of  the  building  by  powerful  fans.  There  is  good 
ventilation,  a  proper  temperature  and  abundant  light.  Tiie 
work  is  not  hard,  and  the  hands  learn  rapidly  and  soon  becouu- 
expert.  It  affords  an  admirable  education,  for  it  teaches  punct- 
uality, order,  cleanliness,  proper  and  commendable  submission 
to  proper  authority,  obedience,  carefulness,  and  what  not  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  good  citizen  V 

I'he  boys  liave  opportunities  to  rise  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust,  and  the  girls  and  young  women  soon  make 
themselves  valuable  to  their  employers  and  respectable  to  all, 
instead  of  toiling  in  stuffy  rooms  over  the  needle  and  the  shin, 
"  from  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  mo]'n,"'  and  all  for  a 
pittance  not  to  be  compared  with  the  handsome,  fair  wages 
earned  by  theii'  more  fortunate  sisters  ^^away  down  south  in 
Dixie."' 

If  in  a  cotton  gro^^-ing  region  within  reach  of-  the  fields, 
there  should  be  a  cotton  gin  ah\'ays  ready  for  rapid  work.  ()t 
course  the  mill  mechanics  will  keej)  it  in  lirst  rate  working- 
order.  There  will  not  be  so  mucli  to  go  to  the  waste  pile  if 
the  gin  is  shar]),  in  good  ordej-  and  attended  by  a  competent 
person. 

All  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood,  many  of  whose  crojjs  are  too  small  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  private  gin.  Let  tiie  farmer  asid  the  spinner 
agree  upon  terms.  Avoid  biding,  which  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary in  such  cases.  Either  buy  the  cotton  in  the  seed  before 
ginning  it.  or,  after  ginning,  as  lint.  The  writer  has  seen  tlie 
system  operating  beautifully  in  Georgia  for  years,  and  in  3Iis- 
sissippi.  Gotioii  may  he  brought  to  the  mill  from  the  field  in 
one,  two  and  four  horse  wagon  loads,  weighed  in  the  wagon, 
and   be  shipi)ed  as  faultless  yarn  the  next  morning. 

From  the  highe-t  railroad  authority  tlie  following  treigiit 
rates  on  tiie  pi-.Mlnets  of  e(»tton  mills  are  kani.'d  :  From  Mont- 
gomery to  Fhila<lelphia.  •')•■;  cents  i>er  hundred  pounds:  to  flos- 
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ton,  00  cents;  to  New  York,  M  cents;  St.  Louis,  5o  cents; 
Louisville,  41  cents;  Cincinnati,  47  cents. 

Messrs.  L.,  C.  <t  Co.  state  tluit  Alabama's  home  consump- 
tion, season  ISSO-.'OO,  was  37,0S4  bales,  in  seventeen  mills  with 
94,*JiiO  spindles. 

Alabama  consumed  in  18.S0--"i)ii  one  one  hundred  and  nine- 
tieth (-i-.};7)  part  of  the  cotton  crop  of  that  season. 

The  census  of  l.^'SO  gives  her  a  crop  of  almost  exactly 
700,000  bales.  Ten  years  later  she  spins  one  eightieth  part  of 
her  crop  of  ls90. 

But  what  shall  Alabama  do  in  tlie  future  cotton  manufact- 
ure? ShaU  she  make  standard  sheetings ?  The  market  is  full. 
Shall  she  make  plaids:  Already  many  manufacturers  ai'e 
com])ining  lo  save  ihemselves  and  secure  better  prices.  Sb.all 
she  make  printing  cloths?  The  process  is  slow.  Laces?  Too 
tine,  as  yet  for  southern  work.  It  ai)pears  obvious  that  the 
prospecting  Alabama  manufacturers  should  conhne  themselves 
principally  to  the  manufacture  of  yarns,  in  skein,  and  in  warps 
and  in  carpet  twine,  rope,  etc. 

This  work  can  be  done  quite  as  well  and  at  less  cost  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north  and  east.  There  is  more  skill  in 
weaving  north  than  in  tlie  south.  The  arts  of  design  are 
better  understood  north  than  here,  and  it  must  continue  to  be 
so  for  years  to  come.  The  [)roper  combination  of  colors  is  not 
to  be  learned  as  one  learns  to  tic  a  Icnot.  The  demands  of  tlie 
great  markets  a)-e  better  known  by  tliose  engaged  in  trade 
near  the  great  centers  of  business.  Capital  is  far  more  abun- 
dant north  and  east  than  here  in  tlie  south.  Sou\e  goods  are 
made  north  throughout  the  season  and  stored  away  for  the 
trade  and  sold  out  at  the  proper  season,  [»erhaps  twelve 
months'  work  in   a   very   few   months. 

J]ut  for  tlie  yarn  Inisiness  many  of  these  ditiiculties  are  not 
encountered,  and  varus  are  bough;  througliout  the  year  by 
those  who  rely  ui)on  sujijdies  from  the  south  to  keep  their  own 
looms  at  work. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  be  wise  in  those  who  contem- 
plate manufacturing  at  the  south  to  direct  their  attent>ion  at 
hrst  to  the  yarn  l)usiness. 

Intelligenl  merehauts  in.  New  \'ork,  rbilad(:l[)iiia.  T.osttMi, 
naltimore,  and  in  si. me  western   t-ities  are  eompeleiit  to  advise 
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those  alioat  to  enter  on  this  work  ot  such  wonderful  promise, 
as  to  the  most  desirable  numliers  to  spin  and  as  to  the  he.vt 
mode  of  [)resentinL;-  them  U>  the  markt-t,  whi^rher  in  skein,  in 
war[)s,  on  eops,  or  in  twine  of  vajious  deseiiptions,  eords  an<l 
rope,  of  the  hist  of  whieh  kirge  quantities  are  made.  It  is 
evident  that  the  prejiaralion  neeessary  requiies  mueh  rare 
and  thought,  so  tliat  when  a  eontemp]ated  mill  is  built  and 
eiiuifjped  with  its  thousand  api)lianees,  it  may  be  found  ready 
to  .send  its  jtroducts  into  a  constant  market. 

There  is  no  dilticnlty  in  tlie  soutli,  as  yet,  W  be  met  in 
procuring-  an  am})le  supply  of  o|)eratives,  wlio  will  Hock  Ity 
thousands  to  any  well  contrived  juill  when  they  are  assured 
of  fair  wages,  respceiful  treatment,  i)rompt  payment,  and  loca- 
tion suited  to  tlie  i/reservalion  of  healtii. 

Some  writers  at  the  north  ( there  are  but  few  at  the 
south),  led  by  their  inveterate  prejudices,  anticipate  and 
prophesy  much  dihl.-ulty  in  this  respect;  but  the  .■<o"f/i  knows 
better,  from  experience  past  and  jiresent.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  young  children  and  young  women  stand  anx- 
iously idle  for  want  of  niq>ort>rnitij,  that  (rod-like  thing  tliat 
comes  not  to  all,  and  when  asked,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle';"'  reply  truly,  "  liecause  no  man  hath   hired  us.'" 

It  is  astonishing  liow  i-apidly  these  little  folks  learn  to 
'•keep  up  an  end,"  as  the  mill  ])hrase  goes,  "to  piece  a  yarn," 
to  handle  a  "dra\\ing."  with  its  delicate  libers,  to  spin,  to  reel, 
to  wai'p,  to  weave,  to  finish,  to  pack,  and,  in  short,  to  jierform 
the  multifarious  duties  which  go  to  make  up  the  daily  routine 
of  a  well  ordered  mill. 

It  is  a  sight  t')  gratify  any  philanthropist,  to  see  eighty  or 
a  hundred  comfortably  llres^ed,  well  fed,  cheerful  young  peo])le 
of  both  sexes  enga-ed  in  their  daily  duties,  briglu,  cheerful, 
good  tempered,  orderly,  obedient  young  folks,  as  they  pa>s 
rai>idiy  among  their  rxiiuisite  machino.  sometimes  singing  in 
concert,  and  '•out,  ,,t — the  very  peo}ile  who  have  had  all  their 
lives  Ion-;'  n->thn,<!  tn  .!,>: 

Hundreds  of  hearts  will  be  lightened.  hundreiU  of  slid  faces 
brightjcned,  when  they  hea)'  of  new  mills  coidemplaied  in  th.eir 
vicinage,  wlit-n  they  know  tlie  managers  to  be  men  of  human- 
ity, of  I'vni  jiiiy  I'.r  t!io-<e  whom  the  fate  of  life  has  doomed 
lo  lowi-r  b)rtunes  tli.in  themselves. 
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I  heard  of  some  northern  visitors,  manufacturers,  who  vis- 
itt'd  many  years  ■.vj;o  th^  old  Augusta  factory,  (  I  hke  to  think 
of  it  as  the  >■  august  Aui,aista"  )  and  l()oki)ig-  over  tlie  lar^v 
nuinher  of  hands,  remarked  that  tliey  liad  never  seen,  in  their 
large  experience,  a  better  set.  )n>i'  a  lietter  h)oking-,  more  eon- 
tented  set  of  haiids  m  the  more  practiced  i-eglons  of  the  north 
and  east  with  which  they  were  famihar,  tlian  they  found  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  -av.ay  down  soutli  1 " 

Strikes  are  ahnost  unknown  among  these  realb/  irort/nj 
people,  who  hll  their  appropriate  squares  in  the  great  chess 
l>oard  of  life,  dutifully  and  ijhnUoiudy,  as  good  citizens,  as 
much  woithy  of  resjicct  and  consideration  as  the  merchant 
jninces  of  tlie  land.  One  of  very  considerable  extent  was 
attempted  .i  few  ye:irs  ago  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  but  it  failed 
luid  has  ruriu-br,  n  repeafed.  And  yet  there  was  no  cruelty  in 
repression.  These  southern  gentlemen  <":k-iioirlrd,/e  the  rights 
of  their  emjiloycs,  nud  treat  them  in  accordance  vvith  those 
riglits  — and,  what  is  more,  the  employes  know  and  appreciate 
that  just  and  kindly  disposition.  A  kind  and  respectful  salu- 
tation from  cn)ployer  to  employe,  (jud  bw'k  (ujaiti,  costs  noth- 
ing, but  softens  a  lot  sometimes  in  its  start  sad  from  poverty, 
never  from  excessive  and  ho[)eless  toil  in  this  sunny  land. 
Tlow  they  fought  for  it ! 

If  only  the  government — which  professes  to  be  ''the  peo- 
ple,"' "the  sovereigns"" — would  allow  sotithern  people,  and 
ncn'thern  {)en])le  as  well,  to  buy  their  machinery  outfits  wliere 
they  can  l>uy  best  to  suit  t!.<  m^'l'-i-f!,  our  progress  would  be 
more  rapid:  l>ut  the  Mcluttky  tarilf  im[)osed  :in  additional 
duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  to  render  still  more  odious,  stu}>iti  and 
oi^tressive  the  :)■'>  i)er  cent  nd  i'<dorf:ui  on  machinery  imiiorted, 
almost,  and  intended  to  be  .[uiie,  prohilntoi'y  —  one  of  the  sins 
tlie  i-e{)ubliean  party  lias  still  to  ie[)ent  of. 

Many  jici'sons,  1  hope,  will  be  induced  before  v^-ry  long  to 
avail  themselves  in  Ahd'ania  of  the  many  advantages  it  otters. 
M;  ny  liave  meaur-  not  needed  in  tlieii'  present  business,  but 
are  without  th^Mi-etical  or  practical  knowledge  of  this  work,  in 
tlie  viist  importance  of  w  hich  yi)U  and  I  cordially  agree.  I'ei-- 
liaiis  my  life  educ;ition  y^i  nearly  hfty  years  may  enaiilo  me  to 
{'Ut  some  thing-  ni  a  pkiin  light  before  sncli  i)ersons  wh.'>se 
aticnti'in  aiul  .>lud\-  h.ive  been  otherwise  direc-ted.     "With  this 
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idea  in  view  T  copy  below  u  table  made  up  some  months  u-o. 
which  I  think  is  absolutely  correct,  showing  the  number  oi 
spindles  required  to  spin  a  certain  (iuantity  (say  ],r)0(»  pounfls 
daily)  in  eleven  hours  of  workuig  time,  but  say,  to  avoid  crii- 
icism,  in  ten  hours  of  actual  spinning-  time.  There  is  an 
essential  difference  between  tlie  two,  except  in  cases  of  a  very 
perfect  administration. 

1,500  pounds  of  No.  in  yarn  will  require  LOCO  spindles. 

"         cc       1-2       u  u  u  0^-200   . 

"      -     14     '-       ^-  '•         2,45(1         ''    . 

',,-.         u  u  a         u       le       u  u  cc  -J^^OS 

"      .  <^      "IS     -       u  u         •>^4i7 

U  t.  ;.  ,.         .JO         u  ..  u  3  S,J,) 


.).:> 


4,3^ 
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The  preparatory  machinery  required  for  1,5(10  pounds  "No. 
20  yarn  in  eleven  liours  of  working  time  will  be  ample  for  all 
the  numbers  indicated  above,  but  if  o.^OO  or  4,000  spindles  are 
prepared  for  Xo.  20's,  arid  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
change  the  number  spun  to  10"s,  there  will  appear  a  surplus 
of  spindles  and  a  deficit  of  preparatory  machinery. 

This  consideration  shows  the  importaiice  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  work  to  be  attempted,  so  as  to  avoid,  l)efore  any  expend- 
iture is  made,  any  changes  thereafter  affecting  more  than  a 
few  numbers  above  or  below  the  normal  numbers. 

The  measure  of  production  is  generally  taken  from  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  miiuue  of  the  front  roller  of  the 
spinning  frame,  which,  being  one  inch  in  diameter,  of  coui'se 
delivers  to  the  spindle  ;).14  inches  of  yarn  at  eacli  revolution — 
or  it  should  be  said,  not  of  yarn,  but  of  untwisted  roving. 
This  roving"s  lengtii  is  materially  tiiiniuished  by  the  contrac- 
tion due  lo  the  twisting  process.  The  amount  of  contraction 
varies  witl^the  nAimV)er.  its  i)ercentage  being  nuu-h  greater  in 
some  cases  than  in  otiiers.  I)Ut  tiiere  is  another  basis  on 
which  to  calculate  production,  which  seenis  to  he  entirely  free 
of  the  varying  i)ereentage  of  contraetion.  It  is  foimded  upon 
the  numijcr  of  the  yarn  and  tlie  number  (tf  turns  .,f  twist  i>er 
inch  of  yarn. 

l'"or  instance,  supposing  Xo.  2(»  ya.rn  t<»  l>e  in  question,  and 
that  there  are  desired  twentv  turns  of  twist  per  ii  eh.  and  tiiaL 
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rhe  spindle  tvinis  8,00(i  times  per  minute,  it  is  manifest  that 
I  be  revolutions  of  spindle  divided  by  the  twist  per  inch 
will  give  the  number  of  inches  twisted  for  each  minute 
of  the  spindle's  action,  leaving  no  question  as  to  the  con- 
traction. 

The  difference  is  bui  small,  as  far  as  each  spindle  is 
Ci>ncerned,  but  if  lu/iod  to  40.(iit(i  spindles  are  under  consid- 
trati<m,  the  error  of  the  lirst  mode  of  estimating  production 
becomes  very  obvious. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the 
number  of  thf  yarn  be  mulu[ilied  liy  the  number  of  twists' 
per  inch  and  iliat  product  by  '>0A  and,  the  entire  product  be 
divided   into  the   number  of    spindle  revolutii)iis   per  minute, 
tiic  (juotieni;  ^^  ill  be  the  weiulil  of  yarn  produced  in  ten  hours 
of  constant  siiinniiig —  not,  be  it  noted,  of  working  time.    The 
bellowing  formula  is  short  anfi  easily  remembered  : 
S  II 
y  ~  T  ■  50.4 
e(iuals  the  weight,  in  pounds  and  decimals,  of  a  pound  of  yarn 
spun  in  ten  hours  of  constant  work. 

The  degree  of  twist,  /.  c.  the  num>»er  of  turns  per  inch, 
varies  witli  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  James  Hyde, 
an  Knglish  ^\■  liter  of  ahility,  gives  the  following  scale  to  indi- 
cate the  twist  f[)er  inch)  to  be  given  for  dill'crent  purposes: 

He  nniltiiilies  the  S(iu;ue  root  of  the  numl)er  by  different 
inultii»iiers  for  diiVcrent  purposes,  thus:  For  hosiery  yain  he 
multiplies  by  -2,5  :  for  doubling,  by  2.75  :  for  weft  yarn,  by 
0.25  ;  f()r  common  mule  Inn  sst,  by  o.75;   for  extra  tui^t.  ]>y  4. 

1  have  seen  authoritative  statements  made  that  in  some 
cases  the  manufacturer  mn]lii)lies  his  square  root  by  even  as 
high  a  multiplier  as  li.  but  was  unable  to  imagine  even  a  reason 
for  such  a  super-extra  haid  twist  as  indicated. 

In  the  formula  above,  which  is  more  easily  remembered 
than  the  otlipr  mrule,  S  ]{  the  spiihlK-  tnnis  per  minute:  X 
re[aest'nts  the  numl>t'i- of  yarn  in  iiuestir,n  ;  T  tlie  number 
of  twists  p'U-  inch,  and  5n.4  is  a  constant  multiplier.  Foi'  loA 
hoin's  of  constant  spinning,  instead  of  ]*>  ln.urs,  the  multi{)lier 

bcCoU^'S  4S. 

If  any  ...ne  who  may  think  1-  i>ut  too  much  stress  upon  the 
matter  of  twists  v/ill  take  the  tiouiile  to  ralculate  ih*:  dihVrent 
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yield  froii)  eighteen  tunis  of  twist  on  No.  2(i's  to  twenty  tuni- 
on  the  same  namher.  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  result  ii 
applied  to  10,000  spindles  tor  310  days  in  the  year. 

Every  unnecessary  turn  of  twist  is  just  that  nuieh  nianu- 
faeturing  force  irastt'l.  The  twist  ought  to  be  that  which  tli^ 
purchaser  wants,  of  course;  foi-  the  yarn  is  nuide  to  sell,  and 
the  weaver  will  not  buy  if  the  twist  does  not  suit  him.  J'.m, 
nevertheless,  the  weaver  often  wants  more  than  he  needs. 

Those  who  may  have  patienc.-e  enough  to  read  this  loii;4- 
essay  may  esteem  the  writer  an  enthusiast.  So  be  it.  I 
confess  that  I  have  an  enthusiastic  love  for  my  '-art  and 
mystery."  It  is  sustained  by  tlie  Ijeautiful  accord  between 
theory  and  practice  ;  it  is  increased  by  the  wonderful  promise 
of  t!ie  SDUlhern  cotton  manufacture  of  the  future,  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  elements  in  the  I'csuscitation  of  the  once 
desolated  south,  wlien 

"So.'es>ia  fell,  uuwei.t.  witlunit  a  irinif." 

Millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  railroads  and  other 
enteri)i-ises,  and  many  more  millons  have  been  invested  and 
secured,  as  the  phrase  goes,  in  United  States  and  State  bonds 
at  a  wretchedly  lov/  rate  of  interest,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
vested in  this  most  promising  interest,  so  full  of  hope  to  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  old  Dixie.  The  railroads  may  be  ren- 
dered useless  and  their  bonds  valueless,  by  competition,  or  by 
this,  that,  or  the  other.  But  if  a  modern  mill  is  conceived, 
built  and  equip])cd  with  the  full  and  wise  consideration  its 
im])ortance  deserves,  it  will  stand  and  stand  and  stand.  Jt 
promises  employment,  home,  suljsihtence  and  a  valuable  train- 
ing to  the  young;  a  fair  income  to  the  capitalist  and  a  far 
more  than  moderate  return  for  the  use  of  his  money.  It  gives 
occupation  to  the  neighboring  farmer,  to  sui)ply  provisions  to 
Helen's  little  chappie,  '^  who  wants  to  see  tlie  wheels  gt* 
wound"  and  who  is  to  be,  perhaps,  another  .Arkwright  or 
Ihirgieaves.  Isaac  'J'aylor  says:  '-There  is  no  haini  in  en- 
thusiasm, even  if  tlic  mind  is  on  hre  with  the  velocity  of  its 
pursuit  of  its  chnstii  object,  provided  the  object  i-;  worthy  of 
the  etlort  to  attain  it." 

Steam  will  answer  tlie  [)Ui'i)Ose.  and  do  it  well,  wiiere  water 
power  eannot  be  had  ;  Init  for  me,  ,'.',i\e  me  water  pi'\ser  every 
lime--/;-'  /  <:a/i  y  /  i'l 
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The  time  is  coiningj  in  uiy  opinion,  when  tons  upon  tons  of 
iuimiiahle  yarn  will  be  sent  from  tlu-  sonth  across  the  ocean, 
to  be  woven  in  diti'event  countries.  Let  Aliil)ama  look  into 
the  future.  She  has  but  few  si>indles  now.  She  will  have 
millions  more;  and  do  not  let  Alabama  forget  what  Col.  Sellers 
said:  "There's  millions  in  it." 

NoTi:. — Since  writing  this  essay,  something  recalls  an 
interview  with  a  yarn  mercliant  in  Manchester,  England, 
which  is  quite  germane  to  the  subject,  and  may  i)rove  not  only 
interesting,  but  instructive. 

It  was  in  ISGO.  I  asked  him  what  lie  tliought  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  Cotton  yarns  in  tlie  United  States  for  sale  in 
P'ngland  an«l  on  the  continent,     lie  replied: 

•' Maiichcstcr  is  tlic  Viirn  iv.iirket  of  the  world.  It  cannot 
be  glutted.  Von  can  put  your  yams  in  paper  bundles  as 
you  please.  It  will  be  repacked  in  England  to  suit  our 
market.  If  you  will  go  into  tlie  yarn  business,  on  your  return 
to  America,  and  send  your  yarns  to  me  for  -sale,  I  will  make 
yon  a  return  every  thirty  days,  will  charge  you  two  and  a  half 
Iier  cent,  commission  (the  commission  is  five  per  cent,  in 
America,  just  double).  I  will  keep  you  advised  as  to  the 
numliers  most  in  demand,  and  will  deposit  in  the  Bank  of 
Liverpool  £U»,<i(M),  sul>ject  to  sight  draft,  accompanied  by  bill 
of  lading  for  shipment,  tit  three-fourths  of  the  market  value 
at  the  time,  and  I  will  always  keep  my  deposit  up  to  fld.OOO.* 

'J'lie  Cotton  3Iills  of  AL-ibuiuiu-.tiAn/'.^  Coft<m  Jnils.-- 
Montgomery.  Organized  Iss:;;  capital  -^7r),oOO;  spindles. 
o.ol."* ;  looms,  '.'G :  steam  power:  sheetings,  sliirtings,  osna- 
burgs  and  ducks. 

Aiiiiiston  MiJh. — Anniston  .Al.mufacturing  Company,  An- 
niston.  Capital  ^•Jo(i,Giio  ;  ojx'r.itions  c<»mmenced  ISSl  ;  spin- 
dles ll.-JOU:  looms  o-H ;  rards,  lo4;  steam  power;  brown 
sheetings,  shirtings  and  drill.-^. 

Axtawjarllh  F,,ctor>/.—  yi.  M.  Smith  v^-  Co.,  Autaugaville, 
Autauga  county.  Spindles,  -J.-Joo  ;  looms,  fi:J  ;  water  jiowe)' ; 
slieetings,  shillings  and  o>ii:ibnrgs. 

Jill!    FiC'ton/. The    Jk-ll    Manufacturing    Company.     On 

Flint  river  in  .Madison  county,  ten  miles  nortiieasi  of  Ilunts- 
ville :    postollice.     lluntsvillf      spindles.     :;,-_*oo ;    looms,    .^0 ; 

•  Ml.  Meiu-'  aiti.!.'.iuN  hen'. 
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cards,  26;  steam  and  watf-r  poNYer  ;  sheetings,  shirtings,  ging- 
hams, tucks  and  plaids.     Idle  since  18S5.     For  sale. 

('i/prc-is  jiIUh.--Cyin-L'<<  trills  Company.  On  Cypress 
creek,  in  Lauderdale  county:  postotfice,  Florence:  operations 
commenced  1873;  spindles, -^..'yiiO  ;  looms,  dO  :  cards,  9:  brown 
domestics  and  yarns.     Not  in  operation. 

Cherokee  Jh'Us. —  L.  F.  Irwin,  president  and  manager,  ]\h)- 
bile.     ISpindles,  l,00o  :  steam  power:  twine,  rope  and  batting. 

Dallas  J////5.—  Dallas  Manufacturing  Comjiany,  ITuntsville. 
Capital  ><.'iOO,OOu ;  o[)erations  commenced  Xovember,  isii-j; 
spindles,  ii."),U0O  ;  looms  (broad).  7oO  ;  steam  power:  sheetings. 

Einh>:r>j.  Son  f{-  i'o?///;/.-- -Florence.  S))indles,"J..')(jO  :  looms, 
?)0  :  water  po\^•er  :  yarns  and  jeans. 

EnfctMlr.  <-:>tt<u,  MiHs.  -Eufauhi.  C;;i)ital  ^loo,(iOO:  (.[re- 
lations commenced,  issx  ;  spindles,  G,-')-_"^ :  looms,  1224:  cards. 
80;  steam  power;  brown  sheetings,  shirtings  and  drills. 

Fall  Ma)ntf(irt}iri/,</  (yjmpani/. — On  Big  Bear  creek,  ]>fa- 
rion  county,  3!  miles  from  B.  S.  ^^-  T.  \l.  W.  Postoffice,  Bear 
Creek.  Sfjindles,  l,2oo  ;  loonis,  none;  cards,  12;  water  powei-; 
yarns  and  \o\)Q.     bile  since  lS9o.     For  sale. 

Galcton  Cotton  J////*.— Formerly  Huguley  Cotton  Mills. 
Near  West  Point,  Ga..  on  Chattahoochee  river.  Postoftice. 
West  l\)int,  Ga.  Capital  nIoO,(hm;)  ;  sitindU-,'  6,(i0(t ;  looms, 
Kto;  cards,  03;  water  j)ower ;  cotton  duck. 

ILnitsdlle  ration  .V/Z/x.- -Huntsville  Cotton  Mills  Com- 
pany, Munlsville.  Ca})Jtal  ^140, uoO;  organized,  \><x\  :  sjnn- 
dies,  10.04'^:  steam  jiower:  yarns,  warps,  ere. 

IJnrrirnnr  ('r<tk  Cotton  J////a'.— Hurricane  Creek  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Spring  Garden,  Cherokee  county.  Capital 
S<24,itU0:  organized  1SS3  :  siundles,  1,UOO  ;  wal,er  power ;  single 
yarns  and  rojie. 

Math<.>rs  Cotton  Jlills. — .Mathews  Cotton  Mills  Company, 
Sclma.  Capital,  ^170.  luf  :  operations  commeni-ed  1877;  spin- 
dles, 1U,U0U:  looms,  2s:) ;  caids,  •■)4  :  steam  [lower  :  sliceLing>. 
shirtings,  drills  and  osnabiirgs.  Company  adding  new  ma- 
chinery ami  imprdving  the  plant  generally. 

J/onnt^in  J////,s'.- -W.  11.  Clierry  A'  Co.,  Moiuilain  :\Iills, 
Colbejt  county.  Oi>eratioiis  commenced,  1 8~^G  :  spindles.  i;,iMiii ; 
lo<nns,  none  :  cards,  41  :  steam   pov.'cr  .  yarns,  singh^  and   ply. 

I'if-ihnont  Cotton  Mnniif<i<:tn rinfj  Coinnnnij.      I 'iediiii 'Ut,  Cab 
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houn  county.  Operations  commenced  1S02:  capital  ?<10'), 000  ; 
spindles,  4.GttO  ;  looms,  none ;  cards,  10;  steam  power  ;  cotton 
yards. 

Prattcille  Coftrm  J///^-.-- Prattville  Cotton  Mills  and  Hank- 
ing Company,  Frattville,  Autauga  county.  Operations  com- 
menced 18SS;  capital  ^1-25,000;  spindles,  n.OOO  ;  looms,  140; 
cards,  55  ;  steam  and  watei-  power  ;  osnaburgs,  shirting,  sheet- 
ing, drills  and  cotton  rope. 

Ilosedcde  Mannfacti.iri))(j  f  'ompan;/. — Rock  Mills,  Randolph 
county.  Operations  commenced  1S87  ;  capital -s45,000  ;  spin- 
dles, 5,000  ;  looms,  78  ;  water  power  ;  duck,  osnaburgs.  sheet- 
ings, and  yarns. 

Searcy  Rope  and  Yarn  J/d/.s. — Geo.  A.  Searcy,  Tuskaloosa. 
Oj>erations  commenced  18lil  ;  capital -^85,000  ;  spindk-s,  iWOo; 
looms,  none  ;  -jards,  24:  steam  power;  cotton  rope,  yarn  and 
small  cordage. 

7hdassee  J7///w.- -Tallassee  Falls  ^lanufaeturing  Com[)any. 
At  Tallassee  ]'\dls,  on  Tallapoosa  river,  in  Elmore  county; 
postoffice,  .Montgomery.  OjK'rations  commenced  under  new 
company,  F^TS  :  capital  n.joo.ooo  :  spindles,  IS.OdO  ;  looms, 
360;  water  power;  sheetings,  shirtings,  osna])urgs,  ducks, 
twine  and  rope. 

Tuskaloosa  M'inxfa:  titritnj  Voiirpany. — At  Cottondale,  Tus- 
kaloosa county  ;  posiollice,  Tuskaloosa.  Oj)erations  com- 
menced, under  new  company,  1877;  capital  >;'.>(),uOO;  spindles, 
12,000;  looms,  300;  cards,  52;  steam  power:  checks,  plaids, 
stripes,  domestics,  twines.  Avicks,  rope  and  batts. 

Taskaloo>ia  Cotton  .(/(V/.v. --'J'uskaloosa.  OiJcrations  com- 
menced 1870:  ca|)ital  •>40,oi(0  ;  looms,  172:  steam  power; 
cotton  plaids.  Mills  only  weave;  do  not  handle  any  cotton 
and  I'uy  their  warps  and  yarns. 

Union  Sj>ri/'</s  Coiton  JIi//s. — Union  Springs,  Bullock 
county.  Operations  ennMneiiced  1801;  capital  845,(miu  ;  spin- 
dles, 4,000 ;  earcis,  r.i ;  ste:im  power;  hosiery,  yarns,  skein 
warps,  ball  sewuig  thread  and  twine.  Com{)any  now  putting 
in  l,0<Ht  more  spindles,  to  be  in  opLrati(>n  by  .lanuary,  1803. 

W<-\H  J]>(nt.<rdic  (  otton  Mids  roz/^x//;//.-  Wcst  Iluntsvillc. 
Postotlice,  Iluntsville.  Opi'rarions  commenced  1S!>2  ;  ea])ital 
^lOO.OiiU;  spiiullrs,  5,20i' :  c'av^U.    30;  steam   power. 

We.^l  Point  Maniijact'irin<i  Coni]>an;/,~-y,i:Ar  ^Vest  Foint, 
32 
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(lU.,  in  CluiiDbers  county,  Ala.;  postofficf.  West  Point  Ga. 
Operations  commenced  iss-j;  capital  soOOjmm)  ;  spindles, 
14,000;  looms.  812;  cards,  104;  water  power;  dmk. 

Total  cotton  mills,  'J') ;  spindles,  1G2,'J51  :  looms,  o,4o::) ; 
cards,  549.     Bales  cotton  consumed  1802,  42,205  ;  1  SlU ,  30,145.* 

The  AYoolen  Mills  of  Ahibama.— //c/?(/'-r.vo..  KnUtiiuj 
JlilJs  Cotnimny. — Troy,  Pike  county.  Operations  commenced 
InSO;  capital  ^o0,(i00;  spindles,  720;  knitting  maeliines,  lo; 
sets  woolen  cards,  2;  steam  power;  knit  undei'wear. 

IlUih  Slioah  M>//.^.--M.  F.  L^ssery,  Hig-li  Slioals,  Randolpii 
county.     Caiding  only  :  steam  power. 

KiUehrcr  Woolen  J/(7/.s-.-^Tl)0S.  J.  Killebrew.  near  Newton, 
Dale  connty.  Postotlice,  Xewton.  Operntions  commenced 
1S72;  ca])iial  -s20.(iO(i ;  spindles,  woolen.  Kin,  cotton,  12^; 
looms,  12:  cards,  0;  water  power;  woolen  jeans  and  spun 
yarns.  Cotton  machinery  used  principally  to  make  warps  for 
the  woolen  jeans. 

Opelika  Hosier;/  Co»ij>an)/.--S\\C(;ess(n-s  to  Opelika  Ivnit- 
ting  ]\Iills  :  Opelika,  Lee  county  ;  operations  commenced  isOO; 
steam  pjower  ;  cotton  hosiery. 

Total  woolen  mills,  4  ;  spindles,  SSO  ;  looms,  12;  cards,  8  ; 
knitting  machines,  13.t  G 


*  Year  eiidin;4  Aucrust  31st.     Aciu.U  figures  reported  by  tlie  mills. 
tThesc  li-ures  (In  not  iticMu.le  the  .■;ii,I>  in  the  mill  at  ]Ii.;h  Slio: 
ring  jn;ichiiie>  in  the  mill  :it  Oii'lika,  wlucli  are  not  stated. 
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MlSrKLLAyEOUS    IXDUSTRIES    AND    UksOUKCES    OF    ALABAMA. 


LIME, 


Alabama  is  rich  in  true  doUMuite  or  magnesian  limestone, 
to  be  found  in  many  localities,  of  the  tinest  quality,  inexhausti- 
ble in  quantity,  and  easy  of  access.  This  limestone  is  very 
uniform  in  con:iposition,  and  noted  for  the  whiteness  of  the 
lime  produced  from  it  and  the  excellence  and  hardness  of  the 
mortar  it  affords,  which  is  often  more  or  less  hydraulic. 

Lime  burning  is  already  a  consideral>le  industry  in  the 
State  and  one  that  is  rapidly  growing.  The  majority  of  the 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  builders'  lime  are  located  in  or 
near  Calera  and  Siluiia.  in  Shelby  county.  There  are,  also, 
extensive  worlds  in  Lee  county,  near  Chcwacla ;  in  J)eKalb 
county,  near  Fort  Payne,  and  at  se%eial  other  ])oints  in  the 
State. 

The  following  general  statistics  of  the  production  ot  lime- 
stone in  .Mabama,  in  l^s'j,  arc  taken  from  the  census  of  l^'jo  : 
Total  value  of  product,  ^^-'J'J  {.^IT.uo -.  total  wages  paid.  -S^rJi.*,- 
4S0.00  ;  total  expenses,  ■•<-JV.*,l  IS.uO  ;  total  capital,  >;o5o,o7l.(ju  ; 
per  cent,  of  jn'otit  on  c;i])ital.  I'^.dl  ;  on  value  of  product,  -0.'l:\  ; 
percentage  of  wages  t<>  total  ex[ien>es.  7i;.!>^;  percentage  of 
wages  to  total  %alue,  lil.n. 
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STOCK  RAISING  IN  ALABAMA. 


Prior  to  the  w;ir  the  ph\nters  in  Ahibiima  were  so  g-iven  n[) 
to  agriculture,  especially  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  that  little 
or  no  attention  was  given  to  this  important  industry.  Now, 
however,  stock  raising  is  rapidly  gi-owing  in  favor  among  our 
people  and  the  importation  of  blooded  stock  yearly  increasing. 
The  Durham,  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Jersey  thrive  remarkably 
well  witli  us,  particularly  fn  the  more  northern  ))ortion  of  the 
State,  and  are  easily  acclimated.  The  grasses  of  that  section 
are  rich  and  afford  excellent  [)asturage  and  hay.  The  immense 
cane  tracts  of  middle  and  southern  Alabama  also  att'ord  excel- 
lent pasturage  for  stock.  Our  climate  Ijeing  almost  exempt 
from  snow  and  ice,  and  our  winters  mild  and  pleasant,  stock 
here  does  not  require  the  great  and  expensive  care  necessary  to 
shelter  and  i)rovidc  for  it  during  the  long,  bleak  winters  c»f 
higher  Jatitiides.  Horses  and  mules  are,  also,  successfully 
raised  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   hN   ALABAMA, 


For  the  same  reason  (exclusive  attentioii  to  cotton  culture), 
sheep  raising  has,  heretofore,  received  but  minor  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Alabama  planters,  notwithstanding  tliere 
are  few  sections  where  sheep  can  be  raised  more  profitabl}' 
than  in  this  State.  Now,  tiiis  husbandry  is  begiiniing  to  be 
appreciated  by  our  farmers  and  wool  growing  taking  its  proper 
rank  among  our  other  i-  .dustries. 


GAME. 


The  woods  of  Alabanui  abound  in  game  of  nearly  every 
descriiition — sucli  as  wild  doer,  turkeys,  (bicks,  partridges, 
woodcocks,  snipe,  etc.,  wliich  .itfords,  not  alone,  line  sport,  but 
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contributes  largely  to  the  table.  The  markets  of  Mobile,  in 
proper  seasons,  are  filled  with  game,  brought  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city  or  the  interior  of  the  State. 


FISH. 


Nowhere  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  fish  than  the 
waters  of  Alabama  afi;ord,  and  the  quality  of  many  of  these 
varieties  is  unsurpassed.  The  bay  of  Mobile  is  famous  in  this 
respect,  and  the  rivers  of  thy  State  are  filled  v/ith  many  kinds 
of  fish.  The  United  States  government  is  now  engaged  in 
stocking  our  rivers  with  shad,  one  of  the  most  dehcate  and 
highly  prized  of  the  finny  tribe,  and,  in  time,  a  bountiful 
harvest  of  this  most  excellent  fish  may  be  expected. 


POULTRY. 


In  every  section  of  Alabama  poultry  of  all  kinds  may  be 
successfully  raised,  and  nowhere  does  the  domestic  turkey  and 
and  duck  do  tietter.  The  most  improved  breeds  of  fowls  find 
a  cono-enial  climate  in  this  State,  and  thrive  Avell. 


VI^GErrABLES. 


Every  variety  of  vegetables  is  succe>^fully  cultivated  in 
Alabama,  and,  owing  to  our  mild  climate,  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  fresh  vegetables  may  be  gathned  from  the  garden 
throughout  tliL-  entire  vear— summer  and  winter. 
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COTTON  SHED  OIL. 


The  man  11  fact  lire  of  (,'otton  seed  oil  is  a  large  and  profitable 
industry  in  Alal»ania,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  ot  mills  in 
the  State ;  but,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  operators,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  compile  anything  like  a  complete  ajid 
accurate  list  of  such  mills,  and  the  author  has  been  forced  to 
forego  the  pul)lication  of  any  list. 


WATER  POWER. 


The  trend  of  the  water  courses  south  of  tlie  Tennessee  river 
is  southward.  The  natural  fall  gives  the  water  How  great 
rapidity.  In  many  places,  on  all  the  more  important  streams, 
the  beds  are  solid  rock.  Many  of  the  courses  supply  from 
1,000,000  to  o,0i>0j)0(i  gallons  of  \A-nter  per  diem  at  all  seasons 
of  the  yea]-,  and  none  of  them  are  interrupted  by  ice  in  winter. 
The  Tennessee  river,  at  any  point  along  the  Muscle  shoals, 
could  furnish  water  foi'  the  canal,  and,  it  is  believed,  have 
enough  left  to  turn  all  the  machinery  of  New  England.  The 
Coosa  river,  in  extent  of  available  water  powers,  otters  yet 
greater  advantages  than  the  Tennessee. 


^ 


PART  EIGHTEEiNTH. 


THE  CLIMATH  AND  HEALTH  OF  ALABA.WA.* 


The  Snite  of  Alabama  lie^  bet  ween  the  thiity-lirst  and  the 
thirty-til'th  parallels  of  latitiule.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore, 
thai  tlie  climate  is  temperate  in  winter  and  not  excessively  hot 
in  snmmei'.  It  is  Ixumded  by  Tennesisee  on  the  north,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  part  of  Florida  on  the  south.  About 
midway  between  the  gulf  coast  and  the  Tennessee  line  the 
land  rises  consideraWy,  and  culminates  in  a  semi-mountainous 
district,  reaching  an  elevation  in  some  places  of  l,-j(Mi  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  As  every  county  is  more  or  less  popu- 
lated, and  as  many  of  the  coi^nties  are  in  attilialion  with  the 
Medical  Association  of  the  State,  we  are  enabled  to  have  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  part  of 
the  .^tate. 

It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Alabama 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  States  in  the  Union.  The  various 
papers  which  have  been  read  b.efore  the  3Iedical  Association 
for  the  last  .thirty  years — accompanied^  as  they  have  been  in 
many  instances,  by,  valuable  statistics — go  to  prove  tltat  very 
few  jiortion^  of  the  State  aic  unhealthy,  and  tliese  few  locali- 
ties sutfer  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  great 
agricultural  and  mineral  regions  of  the  State  are  nnexcei)tion- 
ably  healthy,  wliile  the  i»irie  district,  reaching  K'V)  niiles  from 
the  coa<t,  and  intersected  by  numerous  clear  and  cool  streams 
of  jjurest  water,  is  free  from  every  kind  ot  disease.  TiiC  lon- 
gevity in  iLi-  region  is  v»roverbial,  and  the  climate  is  so  liland, 
equal'le.  and  delightful  that  this  portion  of  the  Siatc  is  fast 

•  Tia-  urTi.'.e  w,i>  Avritteii  l.\  t\:r  late  \<r.  Wm.  U.  Aiidci-'ui.  l>r()f.-->,.r  ..f  Thy^- 
i..loi;y  in  tiie  .•.'«■. ill. il  CoUeiii' nf  Alabama.  .Mol.ik-.  c\i.re>sly  for  liio  (ii\~t  iiiitii.ii  ot" 
tin*  n.WD  Hi-'K.  Dr.  Amlerson  lia<  siu<e  diol,  and  tliO  artiile  i<  irrint-.-il  l,.io  a-;  ho 
wrotf  it.  w  ith  ..nly  Miclr  cliant^e^  a>  wt-re  iiei'e>.<aiy  lo  brin;:-  it  to  datf. 


(X 
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beconiinn:  a  popular  resort,  during-  the  fall  and  winter  niontlis, 
for  invalids  from  the  northwest,  who  are  forced  to  seek,  at  thai 
season,  a  more  genial  climate  than  their  own. 

As  this  paper  is  designed  to  give  a  truthful  account  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Alabama,  we  will  divide  the  State  into 
northern,  middle,  and  southern  Alabama,  and  treat  of  each 
section  separatel}'.  Northern  Alabama  embraces  a  district  of 
country  bounded  by  Tennessee  on  the  north,  Georgia  on  the 
east,  and  Mississipj)!  on  the  west.  The  whole  division  is  a  tine 
farming  country,  and  is  interspersed  by  many  lofty  hills,  aver- 
aging 400  to  1,'JOii  feet  abov-e  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  wtU 
watered  and  possesses  a  delightful  climate.  The  diseases  in 
summer  consist  of  light  bilious  fever,  intermittent  fever,  and, 
so.metimes.  Tni!<l  dy^entpry  and  l«owel  aifections.  These  dis- 
eases are'  brief  in  their  course  and,  generally  speaking,  very 
amenable  to  medical  treatment.  They  are  seldoin  fatal,  and  the 
robust  and  healthful  appearance  of  the  population  proves  that 
they  seldom  make  serious  inroads  on  the  constitution.  In  the 
autumn  the  type  of  fevers  is  rather  more  severe,  but  still  the 
vast  majority  of  the  cases  are  relieved  by  medicine  intelligently 
prescribed.  The  winter  diseases  consist  })rincipally  of  lung- 
troubles,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  etc.  On  the 
whole,  tlie  health  of  northern  Alabama,  all  the  year  round, 
will  comjxire  favorably  with  that  of  the  same  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  while  tlie  temperature 
in  winter  is  milder  than  that  of  Tennessee,  and  in  summer, 
owing  to  the  general  elevation  of  the  country,  the  climate  is, 
in  every  way,  delightful. 

The  middle  divisi(^n  of  Alabama  comprises  the  principal 
cotton  growing  section  of  the  State.  It  is  comparatively  level, 
and  is  wateied  by  numerous  streams.  As  conqiared  with  the 
northiern  division,  it  is  not  as  healthy,  and  portions  of  it  are 
visited  in  the  latter  part  of  sunnncr  and  the  early  autunni 
with  fevers  of  a  severe  type,  l^efore  the  recent  civil  war,  this 
was  a  co;nparati%elv  liea.lthy  section  of  country,  but  the  neglect 
of  proper  (hainage  and  a  more  careless  system  of  agriculture 
have  liad  the  eli'eet  of  developing,  in  the  hot  season  of  tlie 
year,  Ijilious  fever-  "f'  a  dangerous  type.  Every  year,  lunvever, 
remedies  this  ev:i,  as  the  drainage  becomes  better,  and  the 
method  of  farming  nifre  con.-^i.-tent  with   the  .-n|.pies.-,ion  of 
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malarial  poison.  As  a  conse(jueiice  of  this,  the  past  years 
have  been  more  healthy,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 'oelieve 
that  the  summer  and  autumnal  fevers  will  annually  heeome 
lighter  and  more  easily  managed. 

Southern  Alabama  countains  a  small  portion  of  the  cotton 
reg-ion  and  the  whole  district  of  country  bounded  by  Florida 
and  the  gulf  coast  on  the  south.  This  region,  except  on  the 
margin  of  the  water  courses,  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  lofty, 
pines  and  has  a  sandy  soil.  With  the  exception  of  the  immedi- 
ate coast,  it  is  rather  sparsely  populated.  It  is  a  delightful 
region  of  countiy,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grapes  and 
sotae  of  the  tropical  fruits.  The  whole  district  is  exceedingly 
healthy.  'I'he  climate  is  softened  in  winter  and  refreshed  in 
suintner  by  the  sea  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  -Mexico.  No  more 
beautiful  country  for  the  residence  of  man  is  to  be  found  thaii 
Southern  Alabama.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  level  rarely 
reaches  moie  than  of)!)  feet,  and  the  table  lands,  at  this  eleva- 
tion, are  noted  for  their  salubriousness  and  for  the  comfortable 
residence  of  invalids  from  the  north  and  west,  both  in  winter 
and  summer.  Abundance  of  fruit  and  large  vineyards  are 
found  in  this  region.  It  is  here,  also,  that  the  charming  city  of 
i\Iobile  is  located,  immediately  on  the  bay  of  Mobile  and 
within  forty  miles  of  the  Mexican  gulf.  The  climate  of 
Florida,  for  a  winter  residence,  although  more  noted,  is  not  so 
agreeable  or  so  wholesome  as  thy  gulf  coast  of  Alaljama.  Tlie 
chilly  eastern  l)reeze  from  the  Atlantic,  which  is  so  disagree- 
able in  Florida  in  February  and  Mareh,  is  here  rejdaced  by 
the  soft  wind  from  the  tro])ies.  If  it  should  ha]^]HMi  that,  for 
any  period  of  a  week  or  two  in  winter,  the  gulf  breeze  is  loaded 
with  too  nuu:h  moisture  for  invalids,  they  have  but  to  retire 
from  twenty  to  forty  miles' from  the  coast,  where  the  elevation 
is  too  great  for  the  fogs  to  ascend,  and  where  pure  springs,  a 
sandy  soil,  and  a  bracing  winter  atmospheie  furnish  all  the 
avenues  to  health  that  could  l^e  desired. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  Mo'oile  bay  are  several  delightful 
watering  plarus,  much  frciiurnted  in  summer,  and  serving  also 
as  winter  resitU-nccs  for  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  climate 
on  this  shore  is  dc^l'-'.itul  all  the  year  round,  and  parlies  are 
now  contem[»laLing  the  bnildingof  a  sanitarium  for  invalids  in 
the   winter   as    v^ell   as    the   sunimer  season.     Ai  I'oint  Clear, 
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about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  :\Iobile,  there  is  a  hir^re 
and  elegant  hotel,  tilled  in  summer  with  visitors  from  Alaha- 
nia,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Tt  is  also  open  in  winter  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  salt  air  from  the 
gulf.  This  watering-  place  is  the  finest,  most  healthy,  an<l 
most  commodious  in  tlie  south.  The  bathing  houses  are 
within  fifty  yards  ot  the  hotel.  In  the  rear,  and  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  building,  muy  bo  found  the  magnrtlia,  growing,  in 
man;^;  instances,  to  an  enormous  size,  and  filling  the  surround- 
ing'-?lir,  in  spring,  with  its  agreeable  perfume.  Some  orange 
groves,  in  full  bearing,  already  exist,  and  others,  on  a  lai-ge 
scale,  are  coming  to  maturity.  The  whole  shore,  for  t^^■enty- 
five  miles,  is  studded  v.'ith  cottages  and  handsome  residences, 
wdiich  are  filled  to  tlicir  utmost  capacity  during  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year.  The  gulf  breeze  on  this  side  of  the  bay 
must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  The  Atlantic  coast  has  no 
wind  that  can  be  compared  with  it,  either  for  health  or  agree- 
ability.  Its  temperature  is  the  same,  whether  it  rises  into  a 
gale  or  l)lows  lightly  enough  only  to  rutlle  the  <iuiet  vrater  of 
the  bay.  For  this  i-enson.  it  is  allowed  to  blou-  night  and  day 
through  the  cottages,  where  the  doors  and  windows  are  left 
oi)en  continually  to  receive  it. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  climate  of  Alabama,  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  State  in  the  unior;  possesses  more  desirable 
advantages  fi^r  tlie  new  settler,  and  none  can  surpass  it  in 
comfort  for  the  pojtulation  already  living  within   its  borders. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  some  of  the  various  diseases 
which  the  experience  of  the  [/ast  half  century  proves  to  be 
benefitted  by  a  winter  residence  at  or  near  the  gulf  coast : 

First,  consumption  of  the  lungs.  About  forty  years  ago 
jMobile  Wiis  a  great  resort  for  consumptives  from  the  northern 
States.  It  was  thought  that  the  mild  climate  wouM  check  the 
disease',  and  in  time  restore  the  patient  to  health.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  reasonal»ie  to  sujipose  that  the  disease  would  be 
much  mitigated  and  that  outdocu'  exercise,  always  so  impor- 
tant, could  be  indulged  in  much  oftener  than  in  the  north. 
The  conse(iuenee  was  that  hundreds  of  patients  came  annually 
to  ."Mobile  to  iia.->  the  winter  montlis.  lint  the  hope  was  delu- 
si\e,  and  the  city  soon  lost  it-  reputation  as  a  good  winter 
climate    for    consumption.      Ex]'erienee,   indeed,    [.rctved    that 
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dnring  the  icreater  part  of  the  winter  the  patients  were  eoni- 
fortablc  and  seemed  to  rally;-  hut,  every  now  and  then,  tliere 
came  from  the  gulf  iicavy  fog's,  which  interfered  seriously  with 
continued  improvement.  But  for  the  warm  and  oppressive 
atmosphere  durinir  the  pi-evalence  of  these  fogs,  Mobile  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  At  the  j)eiiod  we  speak  of.  however, 
there  was  no  retieat  from  the  moist  atmosphere  in  question. 
Thei'c  were  no  railroads  to  tiTinsport  the  invalids,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  to  a  location  above  the  influence  of  the  gulf  fogs  ;  nov 
was  there  any  iidia1)ited  country  to  receive  them,  if  they  could 
have  been  moved  off  tempoi'arily.  The  case  is  now  different. 
In  less  than  two  hours  the  laih'oads  will  take  us  tg  a  beautiful 
country,  rnoi'c  tlian  oOO  feet  above  the  tide  water,  well  culti- 
vated with  viTu-yaids  and  orchards,  populated  by  intelligent 
and  hospitable  iidiabitant-^,  and  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  lowland  mists.  Under  such  circumstances,  Mobile,  is  re- 
gaining her  reiiutation  as  a  ^^■inter  home  for  consumptives, 
l^itients  may  remain  in  the  city  and  enjoy  the  comforts, 
amusements  and  .tdegancies  of  city  life  at  least  three  weeks  in 
every  winter  month.  When  the  damp  season  comes  on,  \\k'\ 
can  go,  in  an  hour's  notice,  to  the  })ine  hills  in  (pu-stion,  and 
never  sulfer  from  the  op[iressive  weather.  After  spending  a 
few  days  in  thi.s  dry  and  healthy  region,  where  the  time  may 
be  occupied,  if  <Iesired,  in  liunting  and  iishing.  they  can  return 
to  the  city,  to  meet  again  the  sunshine  and  the  numerous 
enjoyments  of  city  life.  If  tliis  high  country  nortli  of  Mobile 
had  been  opened  up  and  inliabited  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
the  city  and  ilit^  gulf  coast  \^■ould  never  liave  lost  reputation 
as  a. location  suitable  for  consumptives  from  the  northern 
States.  Invalids,  particularly  consumptives,  ought  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  winter  season  in  or  near  a  city.  The 
nnnd  has  a  powei'ful  influence  (»ver  the  bo'ly,  and,  while  the 
latter  leipiires  to  be  in\'ig(.>iattMl  l)y  soft  atmospliere  and  an 
agreeable  climate,  the  former  must  also  be  nourished  by  tlie 
psychical  stimulants  of  amusement  in  its  various  forms  and  the 
conventionalities  of  elegant  and  relined  society.  Thousands 
of  consumptive-^  from  I'^ngland  ami  northern  Kuiope  a)-e  sent 
by  their  jihysiei-  is  to  the  cities  on  the  Mediterr.uiean  to  sjiend 
the  winter.  This  is  not  altogether  beeause»>-of  ttie  elima.te -^- 
since  .Maderia  an<l   some  of  the  ishuids  in   the  tempei-ate  lati- 
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tucle  are  known  to  possess  ;i  rather  better  climate— but  it  is 
because  iu  tliese  islands  there  is  nothing-  but  the  congenial 
atmosphere,  while  at  Nice  and  other  cities  of  southern  Europ.- 
there  are  associations  and  diversions  which  occupy  the  mind 
and  daily  sustain  and  animate  it  with  agreeable  reflections. 

What  has  been  said  of  climate  as  regards  consumption, 
will  apply  also  to  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  chest,  bron- 
chitis is  a  very  general  ailment  in  the  norch  and  northwest  in 
^the  winter  season.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  it  when  the 
/-"^patient  is  daily  exposed  to  the  rude  blasts  of  the  nortli.  No 
amount  of  warm  clothing  will  keep  the  cold  air  from  aifecting 
the  system.  It  must  be  drawn  into  tlie  lungs,  and  there  the 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  -iU^  to  oO'  Fuhrenheit,  suddenly  comes 
in  contact  with  a  delicate,  iritlamed  membrane  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  OS"  to  100-.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  latter 
should  not  suffer?  Various  devices  have  been  used  to  soften 
the  air,  by  drawing  it  through  woolen  cloth  placed  over  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  substituting  for  this  a  net  work  of  fine 
vi^ire,  whicli,  being  warmed  by  the  escaped  air,  would  heighten 
the  tempciature  of  the  ingoing  breath.  But  these  have  little 
effect.  All  physicians  know  that  they  are  poor  substitutes, 
and  that  they  retain  the  poisonous  volatile  animal  matter  of 
exhalation  and  give  it  back  again  with  the  air  that  is  inhaled. 
For  these  reasons,  soutliern  climates  in  winter  act  favoraV>ly 
on  bronchitis.  Another  good  effect  produced  by  residence  in 
a  southern  climate  dtiring  the  harsher  seasons  is,  that  the  mild 
atmosphere  assists  the  action  of  remedies  which  are  often 
required  in  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  through  the  sA-u)  tiiat 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  remedies  act;  and  the 
more  temperate  the  climate,  witliin  certain  bounds,  the  more 
active  are  the  cutaneous  exhalations.  So  mild  is  the  tempera- 
ture in  Mobile  and  on  the  gulf  coast  in  winter  tliat  several 
days  togetiier  are  often  passed  without  the  necessity  of  light- 
ing a  tiru.  ^J'hese  mild  spells  of  weather  may  be  spent  by 
invalids  in  tlie  open  air.  where,  in  addition  to  the  grateful 
sunshine,  the  moral  etfe.  r  of  the  rich  foliage  and  the  gay 
flowers  of  winter  insures  that  restorative  nifluenee  wliieli  the 
mind  always  has  over  the  botly. 

1)1  tliis  short  sketeh  we  cannot  pailieulari/.e  all  the  diseases 
that  are  benehtted  bv  a  residence  in  a  southern  climate  during 
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winter.  We  must  mention,  however,  the  benign  effect  of  a  soft 
c'lmate  on  chronic  atfections  of  tlie  skin.  The  writer  has 
known  cases  of  eczema  and  psoriasis  of  forty  years  standing 
to  be  ajtparently  cured  by  a  continued  residence  of  twelve 
months,  consecutively,  in  Mobile.  These  cases  came  from 
Virginia,  where  the  temperature  is  never  so  low  as  in  the 
northern  and  western  States.  The  cure  is  attributable  to  the 
mild  breezes  of  the  gulf,  which  are  never  harsh,  and  which 
]>revail,  aV)undantly  both  in  winter  and  summer.  Chronic 
affections  of  the  skin,  although  quite  prevalent  in  the  northern 
jtarts  of  tlie  I'nited  States,  are  comparatively  rare  on  the  gulf 
co;'.st.  Few  originate  here,  and  the  greater-  number  of  persons 
\\b.o  come  to  the  south  fiom  nortliern  climates,  trottbled  with 
those  aiierti^'iis.  arc  cither  snnn  cured  or  very  much  relieved. 
Surh  diseases,  also,  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  in  southern 
than  in  northern  climates. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  for  several  years  j)ast,  for  physi- 
cians in  the  higher  latitudes  to  send  to  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  Florida  patients  suffering  with  Bright's  disease  and  other 
chronic  affections  of  the  kidneys.  'JMiis  custom,  suggested  by 
tiieory,  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  Any  climate, 
not  too  debilitating,  that  favors  continued  action  of  the  per- 
spiratory glands  of  the  skin,  must  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
relieving  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
ease  of  Bright's  disease  that  has  been  cured  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  south,  but  there  is  no  doul>t  that  the  change  is 
beneficial  in  winter,  and  makes  tlie  condition  of  the  patient 
much  moi-e  c<imf(.)rtable.  This  is  pi'ovcd  Viy  the  amelioration 
of  many  cases  that  are  annually  sent  to  ^Iol)ile  and  New 
Orleans.  Doubtless-  the  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  north,  has  much  to  do  with  this 
temporary  im})rove merit. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  l^rofessor  .].  C.  Nott,  whose 
honestv  of  [lurpose  and  critical  acumen  were  never  doubted 
by  tiiose  who  knew  him.  that  the  gulf  coast  is  the  healtliiest 
portion  of  the  I'uited  States,  and  is  particularly  adaj'ted  to 
the  amelioration  of  nu  ny  diseases  made  worse  by  passing  the 
winter  and  early  spring  in  northern  districts.  Certainly  few 
men  were  as  eompeteiit  to  judge  in  such  matters  as  himself. 
A  residence  (•!  forty  years  in  Mobile,  with  a  j-epntation  si)read- 
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iiig  over  the  entire  union,  brought  to  his  notice  many  sufferers 
from  the  north,  who  sought  his  medical  aid  during  their  winter 
sojourn  in  the  south.  The  eminent  Dr.  Warren  Stone,  of  New 
Orleans,  shared  the  same  opinion.* 

'J'he  health  of  the  people  of  Alabama  can  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  country  on  the  glol)e.  ^'iolent  epidemics  are 
very  rarely  found  within  her  borders,  and  whenever,  after  long 
years,  yellow  fever  or  cholera  find  lodgment  on  her  soil,  it  is 
Qr  due  entirely  to  immigration,  and  the  disease  soon  spends  itself 
in  the  locality  where  it  first  finds  foothold.  The  thermometer 
seldom  goes  abo\e  lOD^  and  only  now  and  then  in  years  does 
it  range  a  degree  or  so  below  zero.  It  is  considered  to  l>e  ex- 
tremely cold  when  the  temperature  reaches  !<»'',  mid  intensely 
liot  when  th.e  thermometer  records  lOd"'  in  the  shade.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  year  give  such  high  tem- 
perature, and  only  a  few  localities  in  the  State.  The  atmos- 
phere is  moist  enough  to  produce  a  cooling  sensation  on  the 
skin  when  the  breeze  passes  across  the  heated  person  as  it 
sweeps  in  frpm  tlie  west  and  northwest.  The  average  rainfall 
for  the  entire  State  is  only  o'2.12  inches,  and  at  no  place  does 
the  normal  precipitation  run  above  Oo.fiO  inches.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  atmosphere  is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist  for 
the  most  luxuriant  production  of  vegetation  and  for  the  best 
condition  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  State. 

The  highest  normal  average  temperature  is  Sii.'J^',  in  July, 
and  the  lowest-  is  4o.P,  in  January,  giving  a  range  of  ;>9.1°. 
The  winters  are  seldom  very  cold  and  the  summers  are  not 
excessively  warm.  The  last  frost  in  spring  occurs  on  April 
loth,  and  the  first  frost  in  autumn  comes  on  November  l.^th, 
so  that  the  farmer  is  blessed  with  seven  months  in  which  no 
cold  occurs  sufficiently  severe  to  even  nip  the  most  tender  bud, 
except  at  rare  intervals.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that,  because 
of  this  long  season  for  growing  and  maturing  plants,  some- 
times several  crops  are  gathered  on  the  same  l)ody  of  land  in 
the  same  year. 

The  cold  weather  does  imt  begin  until  December,  anrl  only 
one  month  in  the  winter  is  really  disagreeably  cold,  vi/. :  .Jan- 
uary. The  w:r  ter  is  usually  mild  and  snow  seldom  falls  heavy 
enough  to  cover  the  ground  more  than  two  or  three  inclies. 


^on'^  .trtiik- ended  here. 


ADDENDUM 


^  WATER    Ll.NtS    OF    ALABAMA. 


Alabama  ranks  anumg  the  rir.-i  of  thtr  States  of  the  union 
in  tlie  nu!nl;er,  extent  and  vaJue  of  lier  niao-niticent  water 
lines.  Every  section,  and  nearly  t-v./ry  county,  of  the  State  i.s 
watered  and  afforded  connnercial  facilities  by  some  one  or 
more  of  its  navig-able  rivers,  wh.ile  the  large  ci'eeks  and  other 
streams,  which  How  through  and  irrigate  the  soil,  are  abnost 
innumerable.  A  single  glance  at  the  accom})anymg  map  of 
Alabama  will  verif}'  tliese  assertions. 

The  importance  and  value  to  the  State  of  these  great 
natural  lines  of  tiansportation.  wiien  properly  im[)roved  and 
devclojied,  cannot  well  be  over  estimated. 

Professor  Tuomey,  the  first  State  Geologist  of  .Mabania,  in 
his  report  on  the  geoloorical  formations  of  the  State  said : 

-'The  river>  of  .Vial  ama.  ^^■heL}ler  we  consider  them  as  one 
of  the  great  phy<ic;ii  feature--^  oi  tlie  State  or  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  are  excecdiugly  inteie.-ting.  There  is  scarcely 
an  extensive  and  really  valualjle  agricultural  tract  in  the  State 
that  has  not  its  nuvig^^ble  stream." 

The  first  of  these  water  lines  is 

MOBILE   BAY  AND  HARBOR. 


The  bay  of  Mooiie.  the  great  reservoir  of  south  Alabama, 
is  a  l)eatrtiful  expanse  'A  water,  and.  ail  things  considered,  the 
linest  harbor  ^n  ti;e  Gu.:  of  ^lexicj.  It  took  its  naine  from 
the  ^Mobile  Ind.MiS.  w  t-j  r  :.e^  livci  upon  its  shores.'      It  has  all 
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the  essentials  of  a  good  harbor,  except  sutticient  depth,  and  this 
can  be  obtained  at  comparatively  moderate  cost.  The  bay  is 
nearly  land-locked,  and  its  loirc/-  anchoruf/e,  twenty-seven 
miles  south  of  the  wharves  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  with  an  area 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  square  miles  and  an  average  depth  of 
twenty-four  feet,  afit'ords  a  safe  and  cai>acious  roadstead  for 
vessels  of  that  draught.  It  is  not  sul>ject  to  tornadoes,  and  in 
it  no  vessel  was  ever  lost  by  storm.  For  fifty  years,  but  one 
vessel  has  been  dismasted  in  Mobile  bay,  and  that  one  was  by 
a  water  spout.  A'essels  seldom  drag  their  anchors  in  the  bay. 
owing  to  its  tine  holding  ground,  and  but  few  have  ever  been 
lilown  ashore. 

The  length  Oi  ilie  bay.  fi'om  its  mouth  to  the  city  wharves, 
is  thi]ty  miles.  Its  width,  immediately  at  its  entrance  from 
the  gulf,  is  three  and  a  (piarter  miles.  At  its  lf)wer  anchorage 
it  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  miles  wide,  and  at  its  northern 
extremity,  not  more  than  eight  and  a  half. 

The  improvement  of  the  chainiel  of  Mobile  bay  was  begun 
by  the  general  government  in  1827,  the  depth  of  water  then 
being  five  and  one-half  feet  through  Choctaw  pass  and  eight 
feet  on  Dog  Kiver  bar. 

This  was  deepened  by  dredging  under  appropriations  from 
1826  to  185-2  of  $228,880.08  to  ten  feet  through  both.  In  1800 
the  channel  in  Choctaw  pass  had  shoaled  to  seven  and  one-half 
feel.  From  1870  to  1  878  the  channel  \\as  deepened  l)y  dredging 
to  thirteen  feet,  under  ap[n'itpriations  amounting  to  -8401.000. 
Length  of  cut,  eiglit  miles. 

From  ls81  to  l^ss  the  channel  was  deepened  by  dredging 
to  seventeen  feet,  under  ajiju-opriations  amounting  to  8740,000, 
but  this  })roject  was  not  completed  when  the  last  project  was 
adopted.     The  length  of  cut  was  2f).9]  miles. 

The  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  channel 
was  adopted  in  August,  ls8S,  the  object  being  to  afford  a 
chainiel  of  entrance  fr(jm  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  to  the  city  of 
Mobile  of  28(1  ft-'ct  widtli  en  top  of  cut,  with  a  central  dei>th  of 
twenty-three  feel  at  mcin  low  w.iier,  by  dredging,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  81.'.''^i','>iio.  Act  of  Sciitember  10.  18:»0,  extended 
tlie  work  uj)  Mobile  river  to  tlif  :.iouth  of  Chickasabogue  creek 
and  increa>ed  tlie  e-^timated  cu>l  to  82,04:;, 800. 
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The  entire  length  of  channel  under  present  project  is  81.>:o 
miles,  and  the  entire  length  of  continuous  cut  is  'UkUs  miles. 

The  amount  expended  on  the  present  project  up  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  6;3(i(i.G>^(i.o-2. 

The  average  central  depth  of  the  dredged  channel  on  June 
:M),  1801.  was  10.4  and  the  minimum  de{)tli  on  tliat  date  was 
14.7  feet. 

The  amount  expended  durmg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
o0,2l>02,  was  -S-27f>,10S.i::;,  and  on  that  date  the  average  central 
depth  of  the  entire  rhanntd  was  twenty-four  feet  and  the  min- 
imum central  depth  was  -20:2,  with  no  increase  of  width. ^^ 

The  entranci-  to  .^^-.l.ilo  bay  is  defended  by  Fort  Morgan, 
on  :\[obilc  point,  anti  Fort  Gaines,  on  Dauphin  island— the 
distance  acrc;is  bcin-  thiec  and  a  quarter  miles,  but  t!;e  chan- 
nel through  whicli  an  enemy's  vessel,  entering  the  bay,  would 
have  to  pass  is  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  heavy  gims 
of  Fort  .Morgan.  Thei-e  is  a  light  house  on  Mobile  point,  and 
another  on  Sand  island,  tlu'ee  and  a  quarter  miles  further 
south,  in  tlie  gulf. 


MOBILH   RIVER. 


]*roceeding  north  from  Mobile  bay,  the  second  of  Alabama's 
great  water  lines  is  Mobile  river:  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Ala'Dama  and  Toml)igbee  rivers,  4ii.oO  miles  nortli  (jf  tlie 
city  of  .Mobile,  wlit-re  begins  the  delta  of  the  bay.  This  broad, 
deep  and  short  liver  has  nowdeiith  and  widtli  sutticient  for  all 
commercial  purposes  now  requii'ed  of  it.  and  over  it,  v/ithout 
dhhculty,  passes  at  jiresent  the  entire  Irattic  of  the  Alal)ama, 
Toud^igbee,  Little  (or  I'pper)  Toml)igbee  and  l>]acl<  Warrior 
rivers.  Wlien  tlie  Coosa  rivrr  obstructions  are  removed,  the 
commerce  of  that  ere. it  watei-  line,  front   iJome,  Georgia,  and 

^Tlio  ri\cr  auil  I:  >■■',  .i  ,irt  ■>!  .;  iily  l.i,  l^'.iJ.  ai-prc.priateil  tin'  ^inn  or'  <j|-.'.-.n!i  l.ir 
continiuui;  tlie  work  .ii  •ii).i..v.'iii.-nt  of  M..i,iu.  h.ui»ir,  .iml  i.ruviilcil  that  .■..iirr;u,!> 
may  l)e  eiitereil  into  by  i,  ■■  St.'ciut.iiy  nt  \N  ir  lor  -ucii  uiattriaN  :in<l  work  a>  may  \<e 
nei-t->avy  to  comi-letc  tli.  ^ri.-.iit  nroji-rt  of  impiovf  mciits.  to  h<-  y.\\'\  lor  as  aj'i.ro- 
pri.i'J'jo^  i,iay  IroTii  iii:ie  to  tinn'  1><-  ma^lc  l.y  law,  not  lo  t'xcecii  in  tlif  a^'.L;n.'L'at.- 
>l.!>1.3n(..  cvclii.-^ive  ot   til.' aiiio,  ■  •  :.y  tliat  act  and  thcrvtolon' ai>iiroiiriatc.l. 


,-j;iJ  M.'i     ^j;ilii      iVJ:»;iM)     r.     mi;-,    -.'./ui.'     .i> 
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above,  will  also  seek  its  iialnral  outlet  over  this  stream;  and, 
if  the  '.i'.iniersville  and  Ciiidsdeii  eaiial,  eonnecting  the  waters 
of  tlie  C'o'isa  and  Tennessee  rivers,  is  ever  eompleted,  ilie 
immense  trade  of  the  latter  great  river  will,  likewise,  he 
direclo!   ll:is  way. 

3!<i!)i!e  river  bounds,  in  a  measure,  the  counties  of  Mobile 
and  lialduin,  and,  sweeping  by  the  city  of  Mobile,  empties 
into  the  bay  of  Mobile  just  below  the  city. 


ALABAMA  RIVER.* 


The  .Mabama  river  is  the  main  section  of  the  river  system 
Avhich  enr.Ms  the  State  in  its  northeast  corner,  meanders,  by  a 
oireuiti'iis  route,  through  seventeen  counties,  and  finally  flows 
into  Mobile  bay.  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State. 

15e,uinning  at  Mobile  l)ay,  this  river  system  is  made  up  as 
follows  : 

Length 

Isr.    Till-  Mi. bile  river 44  miles 

•2(1.     The  Al:U>.iii)a  river. .312  miles 

3(1.    'I'lie  C.jo-a  rivtr 315  miles 

4th.  Till'  Oi.stcii.aiUaand  Ci-iojawattee  rivers,  of  Oeor-ia 105  miles 

Total  lenpth ''•J  "^''*^"* 

Thi^  river  system  is  now  navigable,  with  the  exception  of 
a  stretch  of  IIH  miles  extending  up  the  Coosa  river  from  \Ve- 
tumpka.  This  portion  of  the  river  is  now  under  improvement 
by  the  Tnited  States  government. 

Eleven  miles  beloxV  Wetumpka.  the  Coiosa  river  joins  the 
Ta.Uapoosa  river,  and.  fioin  this  point  the  united  rivers  are 
called  th.e  Alabama  river.  From  Wetumpka  to  Mobile,  a 
distance  of  :'><"'7  miles,  tlie  Coosa,  Alabama  and  Mobile  rivers 
furnish  a  navigable  waterway  tliroughout  the  year.  The 
average  slope  of  the  river  is  four  inehes  per  mile.  The  normal 
low*\vaVer  width  of  the  upi>er  portion  of  the  Alalwma  river  is 
from  .">iiti  to  000  feet,  and  of  the  lower  river,  from  7(M)  to  ^i") 

«Tl.i-   -kttchoTtTie.AlalM'n.i   riv,-r,  uiul  the  sii-coeriin-  sk.lehos  o!   tlie  Coosa. 

Chattal; h->-.   n,<„•ta^^  ha' rh   ,■,    K-  unhia  ainl    Cor.eeuli.  Tal!.,i'Oo-a    a.i.l   Cahalia 

riv.-i-  v-i'--  kimllv  viepar.-.i   hi    llie  pn-ent  e.liti.,u  of  tiii-  II  AM'  I'-'-k  l.y  Cactaii. 

I'lii'.ii.  .M.  I'rio-,  t'tiit.Ml  S!;il(>  1  n-iii.-.'V,  ollicer  in  ehav^^e,  to  \vl i  !:.■  :,i;ili<.r  he-- 

.  f«  uiaUe  hiT.-  the  j  roi.e-  a.kiiowhil^meiit . 
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feet.  In  the  portions  .-t  tlie  river  having  these  widths  the 
low  water  (.lei)tlisvar3-  i:\Ta  eii^ht  to  fifteen  feet;  but,  where 
the  river  has  heen  widriied  by  tlie  erosion  of  its  banks,  bars 
and  .-lioals  are  found. 

liefore  the  iniproveiuent  oi  the  river  was  begun  by  the 
o;ovei'nnient,  in  ISVs,  thv  low  w.uer  depth  on  many  uf  these 
bai-s  and  shoals  was  only  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  the  river  was  very  much  o!)structed  by  sunken 
O  logs  and  snags,  and  many  bo-tts  were  destroyed  by  striking 
these.  At  low  water  stages  boats  could  only  run  by  daylight, 
and  long  detentions  at  the  bars  and  shoals  were  frequent;  two 
or  thn-e  weelcs  were  oiteiiiimes  OL-cupied  in  the  trip  between 
Moliik-  arid  Montgomery.  Aliliough  the  appropriations  for 
llie  iui[a»nemenL  of  iht-  ii\er  have  been  inadequate  for  tiie 
eeonomieal  i»ros"cuti(in  of  tho  work,  and  much  below  the 
amounts  estimated  by  ilie  engineers,  the  work  done  has  re- 
suhed  in  eleiuirig  the  eliannel  of  dangerous  snags  and  over- 
hanging timber;  in  the  improvement  of  tlie  woi'st  bars:  in 
opening  tlie  twenty  miles  of  ilie  river  below  the  "cut  oft';'" 
in  increaJed  saieLy  to  navigation  :  greater  regularity  and  re- 
duction in  the  time  of  tri[is,  ;uul  enabling  boats  to  carry  larger 
loads.  Boats  run  liy  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  at  all  stages  of 
A\'ater. 

Tlie  plan  of  imitroveinent  adopted  consists  in  scouring  out 
channels  through  tlie  wide  shoal  places  by  building  jetties 
and  dikes  to  eoniine  the  low  water  lie)w  to  a  narrower  channel. 
Plight  of  the  worst  plaees  on  the  river  have  been  improved  in 
this  manner.  Where  t!ie  ai>ju'opriations  have  been  sutlieient 
to  keep  the  works  in  repair,  a  least  depth  of  six  feet  has 
resulted. 

For  snagging  jiurposes,  and  for  general  work  on  the  river, 
tile  government  has  laiilt  and  maiiUained  a  stern  wheel  snag- 
boat,  the  ]]',/!. ./.  Tirltiiinj.  i  ■">.')  feet  in  lengLli  and  thirty  feet  beam. 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  of  Septend)er  It',  l>!Uti,  required 
a  project  irnd  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  Congi'ess  for  securing 
a  six  foot,channe!  below  Wetumpka;  The  reijuired  esnmate 
Mas  duly  submit! eil,  and  in  t-onsecpience  thei'eof  the  river  and 
harbor  act  (.)i  July  lo.  I  :^lej,  appi-o[uia.ted  .sTujioo  for  beginning 
tlie  necessary  \\:irk.  The  im|irovement  is  now  being  made, 
wiih  a  \  lew  to  seeuri.ig  a  six  foot  channel. 
y. 
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Eight  of  the  nine  counties  bordering  on  the  Alabama — 
viz.,  Elmore,  Montgomei-y,  Autauga,  Lowndes,  Dallas,  Wilcox, 
Monroe,  and  Clark — are  among  the  tinest  agricultural  counties 
of  the  State,  containing  a  large  area  of  cotton  and  corn  pro- 
ducing land,  not  excelled  in  the  south.  The  county  of  J3ald\vin, 
though  not  so  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  produces 
in  its  immense  forests  of  pine  great  quantities  of  fine  rosin 
and  turpentine,  besides  alfording  excellent  i)asturage  for  sheep 
raising  and  wool  growing. 

The  timber  along  or  accessible  to  the  Alabama  river  is  very 
heavy,  and,  owing  to  the  great  variety  and  superior  rpiality,  is 
very  valuable.  Owing  to  the  very  circuitous  route  of  the  Ala- 
bama rivei',  most  of  the  ]>lantations  in  the  counties  l)ordering 
it  ai'e  enaliled  easily  to  reach  the  numei'ous  landings  fur  the 
shi{)inent  of  their  product-^  and  for  receiving  theii-  fertilizers 
and  other  sapi)lies. 

Three  large  stern  wheel  steamboats  each  make  regular 
weekly  round  trips  between  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  touching 
at  all  intermediate  landings. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  freight  carried  on  the  Alabama 
river  during  the  year  IS'.Hi  was  -s10,(hhi,OoO. 


COOS.^  RIVHR. 


The  Coosa  river  is  fi^ianed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ooste- 
naula  and  the  Etowah  rivers  at  Home,  in  noi'tli  western  Georgia. 
It  Hows  thence  in  a  general  westerly  direction,  and  passes  into 
Alabama  across  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Cherokee  county. 
It  then  bends  gradually  to  the  south,  and  east  of  the  soutli, 
through  or  along  the  Alabama  counties  of  Cherokee,  Etowaii, 
Calhoun,  St.  Clair,  I'alhuU-ga,  Shelby,  Coosa,  Chilton,  and  1''!- 
more,  until  it  is  joined  liy  the  Tallapoosa  river,  eleven  miles 
below  Welumpka.  The  course  of  the  liver  is  tortuous,  and 
the  estimated  distanee  fiom  Home  to  the  junction  with  the 
Tallapoosa  rivcj'  is  ;iln  miles. 

The  two  rivers  tlicn  form  the  Alabama  laviT,  a\  hich  i>  nav- 
igable, at  all  stajicsof  water,  to  its  junction  with  the  Tombigbi-e 
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river,  a  distance  of  :-il-J  miles.  The  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
form  the  Mobile  river,  which  is  a  deep  and  easily  navigable 
streiun  from  this  pc»int  until  it  enters  the  15ay  of  .^lobile,  at  the 
city  of  iNIobile,  forty-four  miles  below. 

The  distance  by  river  from  IJome,  (icorgia,  to  Mobile  is 
therefore  about  07 1  miles. 

Above  IJome,  the  Oostenaula  and  Coosawattee  rivei's  are 
^'  navigable  at  mciderate  stages  of  water  for  a  distance  of  lOo 
miles. 

From  l\ome  to  Greensport,  Alabama,  a  distance  of  Kii'  miles, 
i  the  Co(X-^a  is  a  lieautiful.  placid  stream,  with  stable  banks  and 
bottom,  and  a  normal  \\  idth  of  from  ;](M»  to  oOO  feet,  and  a  least 
depili  of  three  feet,  at  low  water,  sinee  improvement.  The 
iew  troublesome  l>ars  and  shoals  wiiidi  formerly  existed  in. 
this  portion  of  the  river  \^■ele  im}. roved  by  the  United  States 
government  from  JsTT  to  isso^  and  since  that  time  steamboats 
have  uavigated  tliis  jiart  of  the  river  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

From  Greensport  to  Wetumiika,  a  distance  of  \A-1  miles, 
the  charatttei'  of  the  rivei'  ('hanges;  the  banks  and  liottom 
remain  firm,  the  latter  being  generally  rock.  The  profile  of 
the  river  exhibits  a  succession  of  deep  [)0ols,  varying  in  h/ngth 
from  one-half  to  eight  miles,  separated  by  shoals  ( formed  by 
ledges  of  solid  rock  or  loose  stones  and  detaehed  bowlders, 
which  fre([nently  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  watei'  )  which 
extend  along  the  river  for  distances  ^■arying  from  a  few  feet  to 
twelve  miles,  and  having  dejiths  of  watci'  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  sevej-al  feet. 

The  total  fall  of  the  low  water  surfaee  of  the  rivo-  from 
Greensport  to  Wctumiika  is  oilT  feet.  The  normal  low  w;iter 
width  of  the  river  is  from  tion  to  son  foet.  At  -The  Narrows" 
it  contracts  to  l<'(t  feet,  with  a  depth  of  ovei- eighty-five  feet. 
The  greatest  width  is  :!,7nn  feet  at  Cutting  Kam  shoals,  where 
the  watei-  is  very  much  dispei'sed,  and  the  river  bed  is  an  intri- 
cate mass  of   rocks,  reefs  and  islands. 

Observations  ma(h'  at  Wetumpka.  in  the  fall  <^f  1880, 
sln)wed  a  U<\v  water  discharge  of  r),7!Mi  cubic  feet  [icv  second, 
which  is  almost  exactly  lin'  same  as  that  ollicially  rejuMted  for 
the  lov,-  w.iler  di>char,i;c  <*t'  the  Mississijipi  river  at  ."st.  Paul. 

The  inii>rovcmcnt  of  -^o  much  of  this  portion  of  the  river 
as  lies  bt-tween   (irecn^port  and  the   f^a-t   'I'ennesscc,  \'ii-ginia 
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<fc  Cieorg'ia  railro;ul  1  nidge,  by  ;i  system  of  locks  and  dams, 
combined  with  channel  excavation,  was  umlertiiken  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1S7!).  On  acconnt  of  small  a^)- 
propriations  the  progress  made  has  been  very  slow. 

Early  in  Li^On  three  cut  stone  masonry  locks,  each  liaving 
an  available  exterior  cai)aeity  of  40  x  ITo  feet,  wer(^  coini)leted 
and  opened  t(^  navigati(>n.  These  are  designated  as  Locks  N()>. 
1,  '2  and  3,  and  are  situated  at  distances  below  (.TreensiKjrt  of 
0.68,  3.80  and  h/2i  miles  res[)ectively. 

At  Lock  Xo.  4,  twenty-six  miles  be]o\\'  Greensport,  the  dam 
has  been  built,  and  the  river  is  now  n;ivigab]e  to  this  jioint. 
Loci:  Xo.  4  is  wow  'oei.ng  built. 

I'he  Broken  Arrow  crml  fields  be  bofweeu  Locks  Xos. ."!  and  4. 

Since  1871,  several  surveys  and  estimates  for  contininng 
the  improvement  down  to  Wetumpka  have  been  made,  and 
the  reports  submitted  to  Congress.  These  reports  have  been 
unanimous  in  setting  forth  the  impr>rtanLe  of  the  work,  in 
order  to  furnish  water  iransportation  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  the  immense  deposits  of  iron,  coal  and  (jther  products  of 
the  Coosa  valley. 

On  ]\hiruh  l.'>,  1887,  a  convention  was  held  in  ?*l(mtgoinery, 
Alabama,  composed  of  delegates  from  Alabama  and  (ieorgia, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  Congress  the  improvement  of 
the  river.  The  convt-ntion  was  presided  over  by  tlie  Honora- 
ble Thomas  Seay.  (ioveinor  of  Alabama,  and  a  memorial  was 
drawn  up  and  submitted  to  Congress  by  a  committee  of  fifteen 
prominent  citi/.tns  of  the  two  States.  In  conseipiencc  of  this 
movement,  anotlier  survey  was  directed  by  act  of  August  11, 
1888.  This  survey  was  comph-ted  and  the  v^>\nn-[  submitted 
to  Congress  on  December  3u,  issii,  und  during  that  se-sion  of 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  SL-[itember  11».  JS'.iO,  the  improvement 
of  the  river  was  authorized  l)y  an  ai>propriation  of  n:;i)0.'i()O.OU  ; 
of  which  >;l.")0.(i(io.iiii  is  to  be  s[)cnt  in  ct)ntiniting  the  improve- 
ment above  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  c*^-  (ieorgia  railroad 
brid<n',  and  81'>(i,0iJ('.iiU  \n  Ix-ginning  the  imi.rovemenr  at 
Wetum[>ka,  AlalKima.  it  is  csti nutted  that  thirty-one  locks 
and  dams,  of  which  tliree  are  already  linishcd,  will  be  re- 
(pnrrd  to  com|ilete  tlie  improvement  l>etween  W'eiumj.ka  and 
Gu'.Misport. 

Tlie  Coosa   river  picsents   the  cheapest  and  mon  certain 
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v.-ater  voiiie  tc»  the  Guli  of  ^rexieo  of  the  eo;\L  iron,  euiloii 
and  cei<al.s  of  a  vast  e\tent  of  coumry. 

The  removal  <>f  the  ohsiruL-tions  which  nn  in  half  thi> 
river — now  navigable  for  hundreths  of  nuh.'s  beUiw  and  above 
such  obstructions— is  a  national  duty,  in  view  of  the  conuncrce 
it  would  j-iour  into  the  Gulf  of  ^Icxico.  The  openin-;-  uf  the 
Coosa  would  enable  the  governnient  to  move  numitions  of  war 
Q      fr(  ni  the  interior  to  tlie  seaboard  safely  and  exiieditiou^ly. 

It  would  iilaee  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Coosa  so  close 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Tennessee  that  water  connuu- 
nication  between  the  two  streams  must  certainly  fc>llow,  and 
thus  afford  the  Teimessee  river  and  its  vast  trilmtaries  ,ui 
outlet  to  the  gulf  bv  wav  of  the  Bav  of  .Mobile.' 


CHATTAHUOCHEH  RI\  Ei^ 


•Rising  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Georgia,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee flows  in  a  southwe>tarly  direction  to  West  I'oint, 
Georgia,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  tlience  forms  the 
lower  half  of  the  boundary  line  lietween  Alalnima  and  ( Jeorgia. 

About  t\\-enty-tive  miles  bclo\\-  th.e  southern  boundary  line 
of  Alabama,  it  is  joined  l>y  tlie  Fhnt  river,  and  the  united 
rivers  then  form  the  Ajialachicola  rivei-,  which  empties  into 
Apalachicola  bay  at  the  town  of  Apalachicola,  Floridii. 

The  falls  of  the  diairahoochee  at  Cohnnbus,  Cieorgia.  form 
tlie  head  of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  furnish  a  tine  water 
power,  ^^•hich  is  utilized  by  many  large  cotton  nulls  and  other 
manufacturing  esiablisliments. 

The  distance  from  CoUunbus.  (ieorgia.  to  the  Jnicno!i  with 
the  Flint  river  i^  about  •J'24  miles,  and  this  portion  of  the  river, 
together  with  the  A]ia;achicola  river,  furnishes  a  good  naviga- 
ble va-er  way,  .md  alfords  to  the  plantations  lionitaim;-  it, 
water  transportation,  either  to  the  numerous  railroads  ci^-Ning 

•  The  river  :.ihI  h.i.  l.nra.T  .iT  .1  uiy  !:;,  I.-j:.  ai.i.r..;.niitfa  .-i;;ii.imi,..i.''  l^r  .or,;  muni- 
thenivikot  iiiipiov  fin*  iit  "r  t'.h-  CiMi.-.t  ri\ir  !'ct\0',-ii  K.iiui'.  (a-'ir-i.i.  .i;iii  i  lir  i;.i~l 
T.'iii,.--..e,  Nii.'.ii.ia  .V  <;.■•. ru-.ia  i.,ilr.-.i<l  l.ri.iu>>.  m  ALU. .1111:1.  ;ia<l  .-!■  •.■..•„  ..,.  lor 
cnliiiniii;;  Uio  wnrk  Lit-    ••ii  tin-  hrid-r  anil  W  .•!  iiiiii'l;a. 
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the  liver,  or  to  the  Gulf  of  :Mexico  at  Apalachicohi.  SevtM;il 
lines  of  large  steamboats  make  reo-ular  trips  between  Cohim- 
l)us  and  Apalachicola. 

Tlie  lirst  appi-o[)riation,  of  >-.i:,0(:m>.UO,  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  tlie  improvement  of  the  Chattahoochee,  Mas  made 
in  183;"),  but  after  that  no  further  appropriations  were  made 
until  1874,  since  which  time  work  has  been  systematically 
carried  on,  with  average  tmnual  apjjropriations  of  about  ^14,- 
OdO.OO. 

Previous  to  1874  the  river  was  much  obstructed  by  logs, 
snags  and  overhanging  trees,  and  by  a  number  of  rock  and 
marl  shoals,  and  by  sand  bars,  so  that  navigation  was  both 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Steamboats  could  only  run  by  day- 
light, and  not  unfreiiuently  laid  on  sand  liars  foi-  weeks  at  a 
time,  waiting  for  a  rise  in  the  river.  Very  many  were  lost  by 
striking  logs  and  snags. 

There  is  now  a  guod  navigable  channel,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  below  Enfaula,  Alabama,  and  between  Knfaula  and 
Columbus  at  all  times  exce]it  during  the  prevalence  of  extreme 
low  water.  Steamboats  no\\'  make  regular  tri[)s  with  but  few 
detentions,  and  run  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  improvement  so  far  affected  has  been  accomplished  by 
scouring  out  the  sand  bars  by  works  of  contraction,  by  cutting- 
channels  through  the  worst  of  the  marl  reefs,  and  by  pulling 
snags  and  sunken  logs  from  the  channel  and  cutting  over- 
hanging trees  from  the  banks.  The  government  has  built  and 
ma.intaincd  a  laj'ge  stern  wlieel  snagboat  and  othei-  plant  for 
working  on  the  river. 

A  numl)er  oi  tl.e  shoals  and  I'cefs  still  require  improve- 
ment in  oi'der  tc)  fuinish  an  easy  and  safe  navigatian  at  exti'eme 
low  water,  and  work  will  be  done  on  these  as  funds  may  be 
appiopriated  by  Congress. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEH  Rl\  HK. 


The  Cliuetawliatchee  river  rises  in  Barlunu-  <;onniy,  Ala- 
bama, and  Hows  tlmiugh  Jlciii'v,  Dale  and  Cieiu'va  cnuntics,  in 
Alabama,  and   lli>\iies  and   Wasiiington  counties,  in    Florida, 
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ini}>tying-  into  Choctawhatchee  Ijay,  from  which  there  is  water 
conip.iuniciition  with  I'ensaoola  bay,  through  Santa  Rosa  sound. 
Tlie  town  ot  Newton,  in  Dale  county,  is  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  the  adopted  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  river  contemplates  furnishing  a  low  water  navigation 
to  this  point.  So  far,  howevei'.  on  account  of  inadequate 
ajtpropriations,  Init  little  work  has  been  done  between  Newton 
and  Geneva. 

A  bridge,  not  provided  with  a  draw,  a  iew  miles  below 
NewLon,  now  obstructs  steamboat  navigation. 

The  improve:v.ent  of  the  rivei'  was  begun  by  the  United 
States  gCAernu.eiit  in  1^74,  and  luis  been  carried  on  since  with 
annual  appro]. i::.i:(jii.s  averaging  a'.iout  s-B,O0(i.bn. 

The  iniproveuifiit  is  maiiily  Ci. rrieil  riii  with  a  r-npstan  pro- 
{telled  snag  l)0;it.  "When  work  wjis  l)egnn,  the  river,  although 
lun'ing  an  avera^-e  width  of  ;5-")(i  feet,  was  almost  totally  ob- 
structed, perir.irring  only  narrovv-  barges  and  Hats  of  light 
draft  to  be  navigated,  and  the  channel — if  a  channel  existed 
at  all — was  sucli  i-.s  to  1)e  extiemely  dangerous  to  navigation, 
particularly  during  low  water  stages.  The  work  done  has 
resulted  in  giving  a  fairly  navigable  channel,  e.\cept  at  extreme 
low  water,  from  the  crossing  of  tlie  I'ensacola  ct  Atlantic  IJail- 
road,  at  C'aryviiie.  Florida,  to  Ger.eva,  Alabama,  a  distance  of 
twenty-live  n.iif:?.  and  a  partially  im|noved  channel  from 
Geneva  to  P.r.--  landing,  t\venty-ti\e  miles  above. 

Con>idera:  :■:  portions  of  Coffee.  Dalt-  and  (Tcneva  counties 
are  dependent  c:;  the  river  for  transportarion. 

Four  stean.":  I'Ats  noAV  pi}'  !> -nveen  (icneva.  Alab;ima,  and 
Caryville,  Florilj.  where  connee'.iai  is  made  -wkh  the  Pensa- 
cola  ct  Atlanti:-  iJailroad. 

The  populiiTivji  and  products  ni  these  counties  are  increas- 
ing very  rapidiy. 

The  rive:  Iriow  Caryville,  Florida,  i>  mostly  used  for  the 
transportiitin  '•:  timber,  large  quantities  of  whicii  are  rafted 
to  Pensiicri!::.  r'i  'rida. 
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ESCAMBIA   AM)  CONECUH   KINHRS. 

The  Coneculi  liver  rises  in  lUillock  county,  Alal);  

flows  in  a  southwesterly  diieetion  to  the  State  boundary  Ihie 
between  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  thence  southerly  until  it 
empties  into  Pensacola  bay.  After  passing  the  State  boundary 
line,  it  is  called  the  Escambia  river,  and  this  portion  of  the 
river  is  about  I'Mj  miles  in  len-th.  Tlie  river  at  low  water  is 
from  15(1  to  ooO  feet  in  width. 

Throughout  its  crairse  it  Hows  through  one  of  the  finest 
timber  regioiis  in  tlie  world,  and  is  principally  used  for  the 
transportation  of  logs  and  rafts,  although  steamboats  occa- 
sionally run  0!i  diO'ercnt  pa.rts  of  it. 

In  ISSii,  when  its  improvement  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  undertaken,  it  was  much  obstructed  by  snags 
and  bunken  logs,  overhanging  timber,  and  a  bai'  at  its  mouth. 

Since  18S0  the  avt^rage  annual  appropriations  for  its  im- 
provement has  been  about  N(i,(itM).(Hj.  With  these  apjiropria- 
tions  a  snag  boat  has  l)cen  maintained  for  annual  si"»agging 
operations,  and  the  bar  ai  tlie  mouth  has  been  t^^•ice  dredged. 

At  the  present  time  the  river  is  navigable  at  ordinary 
stages  for  stea.mljoats  drawing  live  and  one-half  feet  of  water, 
from  its  mouth,  at  Ferry  pass,  to  Skinner  landing,  a  distarice 
of  seventeen  miles,  and  for  boats  drawing  tliree  feet,  to  the 
Alabama  state  line.  The  river  lias  Ix-en  so  far  cleared  of  logs, 
snags  and  overhanging  trees,  that  the  lower  lis  ndles  is  in  a 
good  navigable  conditiDU  for  >tages  of  water  al>ove  two  and 
one-half  feet. 

The  plan  foi-  its  im[)rovement  contemplates  clearing  the 
river  of  obstructions  from  Pensacola  bay  to  the  mouth  of 
Indian  creek,  an  estimated  distance  of  -i'Jo  miles. 


TALEAPOOSA  RIVER. 


The  'i'alhq'iMsa  river  rises  in  we>tern  (Georgia,  liows  through 
the  Alabama  counties  of  Cleburne,  Kan(Uil[)h,  Cliamlnns,  Tal- 
lapoosa. .Alacon,  I'dipn'c  and  .Montgomery,  and  rinpties  into  tlie 
Alabama  river  eleven  miles  below  W'etumpka  and  cigldecn 
mile.^  above  .Montg  -laery. 
i. 
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Fiv>iii  its  111' •nth  to  the  foot  of  tlie  'J'aUassee  reefs  (two 
miles  neUnv  tlie  town  of  T.illassee)  .i  distance  of  foi'ly-ei.<;ht 
miles,  the  river  has  tlie  eharaeteristics  conimon  to  all  rivers 
passing-  tlirough  sections  composed  of  drift  and  alluviad  for- 
mations. The  river  generally  presents  long  i-eaehes  of  tine  o[i<.-n 
and  navigable  water,  with  a  widiii  of  -MO  to  Si'ii  feet,  and 
depths  of  six  to  twelve  feet,  and  a  current  of  one-half  to  th.ree- 
quarters  of  a  mile  }»er  hour.  These  reaches,  howevei".  are 
separated  by  sharp  bends  and  by  shi.rt  stretches  where  the 
rivei-  has  been  unduly  widened  by  the  caving  of  its  l)anks,  and 
shoal  rapid  Avater  has  resulted. 

The  banks  in  the  iirst  thirty  miles  below  Tallassee  are 
generally  firm  and  stable,  l.ieiug  largely  coni[>osed  of  soft  rock 
or  hard  clay,  capalde  ot  resisting  the  rroding  action  of  the 
water.  In  this  part  of  the  river  ftair  reefs  of  soft  rock  cross 
the  river  bed,  and  cause  shoal,  swift  water  at  l(»w  v  ater  stages 
for  shcirl  distances. 

In  the  twenty  miles  of  river  just  aliove  the  mouth  the 
banks  -are  generally  of  soft.  unstal)l('  mateiial,  which  yields  to 
the  eroding  action  of  the  river  when  unin'otected  V)y  a  growth 
of  brush  or  cane.  This  portion  of  the  ri\er  is,  therefore,  more 
liable  to  shifting  bars  and  shoal,  due  ti>  the  caving  in  of  the 
banks,  and  cc'iisequent  changes  in  the  channel. 

1'he  river  above  the  f.dls  of  Tallassee  is  very  much  luoken 
by  reefs  and  rapids,  and  is  entirely  uiiuavigable,  liut  furnishes 
excellent  water  powers.  At  Tallassee  a  large  crttton  mill  has 
partially  develofied  aiul  r.tili/.es  tli<'  ^\■atel■  [lower. 

The  iinpi-ovement  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot 
of  the  Tallassee  reefs  was  undertaken  by  the  government  in 
18sii,  and  has  ^iuce  been  carried  on  with  small  appropriations, 
averaging  about  -s.'i.diMi.uii  per  annum.  Th(^  work  hitherto  has 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  snaguing  operations  ami  cutting 
oveihanging  timber  from  the  banks,  and  has  l)een  carried  on 
by  the  use  of  a  cai>>tan  propelled  snag  Itoat.  .\t  the  close  of 
the  season  of  iss<)^  the  channel  v.as  fairly  ideared  of  dangerous 
logs  and  snags.  Xo  commercial  use  was  made  of  the  im])i'oved 
river,  however,  and  but  litile  work  has  since  I'ceii  done  on  it. 
The  river  and  liarbor  act  of  July,  l-I,  l^^'ai'.  made  no  ai-propri- 
ation  foi  (•oiuiiiuinu'  tlie  improvement. 
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CAHABA   R1\HR. 


Tlie  Cahaba  livm-  rises  Hmoiig  the  hills  and  mineral  regions 
of  Alabama,  in  tlie  county  of  J>t.  Clair,  and  flows  down  throug:h 
the  great  coal  and  iron  counties  of  Shelby,  Jefferson  and  Bibl», 
and  the  rich  agricultural  counties  of  Perry  and  Dallas,  and 
empties  into  the  Alabama  river  i24U  miles  above  Mobile  and 
nineteen  miles  below  Selma. 

During'  recent  years  the  Cahaba  luts  liardly  been  navigable 
at  all  for  boats  of  any  kind,  although  formerly  steamboats  have 
ascended  to  the  town  of  Centreville,  in  Bibb  county,  a  di^tHnce 
of  abont  eighty-ciglU  miles,  and  much  of  tlie  cotton  crop  was 
transported  down  ihe  river  on  tlatboats. 

'J'he  Cirmingh;im,  Selma  vt  New  Orleans  railroad  bridge, 
crossivig  the  river  about  ten  nnles  above  its  niouth,  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Alaliania  Central  division  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  &  Georgia  railroad,  crossing  it  alx^ut  twenty-two 
miles  above  the  niouth  (neither  of  which  are  provided  with 
draws),  now  prevent  any  steamboat  navigation  on  the  river. 

Under  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  "io,  1^74,  and  June 
17,  issn,  examinations  and  partial  surveys  were  made,  and  in 
1S>^2  a  plan  of  improvement  was  adopted  which  provides  for 
ol'taining  ft)r  the  lower  Cahaba  river,  from  its  numtli  to  the 
town  of  Centreville,  a  navigable  channel  with  a  low  water 
di'ptli  of  three  feet,  by  the  removal  of  snags,  etc.,  from  the 
channel,  and  overhanging  trees  fi-oni  the  banks,  and  by  cutting- 
through  the  soft  lock  and  gravel  I'ars.  Tnder  this  plan  -^'JS,- 
9Sl).7!.»  Mas  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  rivei-  up  to 
June  30,  IS^G,  ^^  itli  tlie  result  of  securing  a  navigable  channel 
at  moderate  stage>  of  water,  Inu  on  acc(^unt  of  obstructing 
railroad  bridges,  steaml>oats  were  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
the  imjiroved  river. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  lo,  1  s^'s  contained  a 
provision  that  no  [lart  of  the  sum  tiierein  appropriated  {J<7.- 
oOii.oo)  shouhl  be  ex[K'nded  until  the  bridges  across  the  river 
should  i>e  provided  witli  gvtod  and  sutlicient  draw  oi>enings. 

Al:hongh  no  cliange  h;id  l>een  made  in  the  bridges,  the 
ri\er  and    harbor  act   of  Se[iteml)er   I'.t,  I  ^'.m»,  leniovcd  there- 
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f^trietion  as  to  tlie  use  of  the  aitpropriiition,  and  tlie  work  of 
clearing  the  river  lielow  CVntreville  has  been  resumed. 

Above  Centreville  the  river  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  which 
will  ]-equire  a  system  of  locks  and  dams  to  render  it  navigable. 

A  project  for  this  im})rovement  from  C'enterville  to  Shades 
creek,  a  distauL-e  of  t\\enty-live  and  one-half  miles,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mai'or  A.  N.  D;imrell,  corps  of  engineers,  United 
estates  army,  'u  !"-<!  (see  p.  I'Jo'J.  rei)ort  of  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  l^Sl  ),  at  a  cost  of  n;im',oou.oO,  l)ut  the  carrying  out  of  this 
project  has  not  been  authorized  by  Congress. 


Till:  TOMBIGBHH  R1\ER. 


'i'his  magnitirent  river,  whii.-h  rivals  its  great  neighbor,  the 
Alabama  river,  in  jioiiit  of  utility  to  the  ."^tate,  takes  its  rise 
high  up  in  nnrllieastern  .Mississippi,  and  its  waters,  seeking 
their  natural  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flow  southwardly 
and  enter  the  .State  of  Alabama  over  the  western  boundary 
line  of  Pickens  county.  Continuing  thence  st)Utliwardly,  the 
river  waters  and  alVr>i'ds  commercial  facilities  to  the  counties 
of  Pickens.  Greene,  Sumter,  Marerjgo.  Choctaw,  Clarke  and 
Washington,  until  it  unites  wiih  the  Alabama  river,  4l*.oO 
miles  north  of  ."Mobile  city,  and  contributes  to  form  the  ^lobile 
river. 

'J'he  work  o\'  i;n[trovemcnt  of  the  'I'ombigbee  river  by  tlie 
general  government  has  been  as  follows: 

Walktr's  /.'riJi/.'.  M;s,;s,;j,/,i,  (n  Fulton,  Ml^slssSppi.-^-Thd 
channel  was  originally  only  navigable  for  small  rafts  duiing 
high  water,  and  very  troubli-st)me  for  them. 

The  jiresi-nt  project  foi'  the  improvement  of  this  section  of 
the  river  uas  adapted  in  b^SS,  the  (Object  l)eing  to  obtain  a 
chann>T  for  navigatiori  during  high  watci-.  by  tlu^  removal  of 
snags,  log^.  sLumjis,  and  rutting  overhanging  trees,  at  an 
estimated  co-i   of  si  1,000.00. 


*  The  n^Liiie  T'iniliif'.liii-  i-  a  nuTuiitioii  nt'  Kl'iUilni  /'t  .h;/.  wliicli  sij;iiiHe(l  Jlnr 
.Mal:i  r's  rr<  ik.  ;uiil  w.is  tlie  hKliaii  ai'l'ellatinii  ot  a  <ri  t-k  whi.lj  rl-iw.-  into  tin-  river 
at  .icne?"  I,l\ill,  ami  from  u  liieli  the  riwr  took  it>  name.  The  creek  \va.-<  so  calloil 
from  tlie  )..'  t  Vi.n  an  oM  rollin  <•[  <ai.ii,et  mak.T  li\eil  on  it^.  1  aiik.  at.loM.s'  blull'. 
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The  amount  expended  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  .luiie  :5(^  1891,  was  >:^G,517.1S,  and  resulted  in  coni{)letion 
of  the  project. 

7''i//(u>i,  J/is.'^issij'j'i.  to  \le?i>i(i.  Alabama. -^Thi'  channel, 
licfore  improvemeiit,  was  not  navigable  at  all  from  Fulton 
down  to  Cotton  (lin  Tort,  OO.V  niile.s ;  from  Cotto]]  Gin  Port 
doAvn  to  Aberdeen,  about  twenty-live  miles,  it  was  navigable 
for  small  b.trges  carrying  about  \'2d  bales  of  cotton;  from 
Aberdeen  down  to  C'()lumbus,  about  49, V  miles,  navigation  was 
difficult  when  the  river  was  twelve  feet  above  ordinary  low 
watei':  from  Columbus  down  to  Vi^-niia  the  cliannel  was  much 
obstructed  by  snags  and  <~)verhanging  trees,  and  there  was  only 
one  foot  of  water  on  some  of  the  bars  during  low  water. 

The  project  for  tb.c  inrprovement  of  the  river  from  Fulton 
down  to  Columbus.  144  miles,  was  adopted  in  1S7>>,  the  object 
being  to  give  a  good  high  water  navigation  through(MU  by  the 
renKjval  of  snags  and  overhanging  trees.  The  project  for  the 
improvement  of  the  portion  of  the  river  between  Columbus 
and  Vienna  was  adojited  in  1879,  tlie  object  being  to  afford  a 
chamiel  of  navigable  width  and  three  feet  deep  during  ordinary 
low  watei-. 

The  amount  ex[iended  to  June  30,  1891,  was  a'bout  -r>'7,- 
88;"».79  (exact  figures  cannot  be  given,  for  the  reason  that 
appropriiitions  were  made  jointly  for  U'arrior  and  Tombigbee 
rivers'),  and  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  proposed  im- 
provement of  that  section  of  the  river  from  Fullon  down  to 
Columbus,  and  in  giving  such  a  channel  from  Columbus  down 
to  \'ienna  that  navigation  was  possible,  on  a  two  foot  rise,  for 
boats  drawing  three  feet,  and  the  accomplishment  of  over 
one-half  the  work. 

The  amount  of  84,7 14. -20  has  been  expended  during  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  .Tune  '■U\  1892,  in  the  removal  of  snags,  logs 
and  overhanging  trees,  in  preservation  of  improvement  previ- 
ously olitaiiied.  'i'his  section  of  the  river  shoidd  be  designated 
hereaficr  as  l-\dton  to  Colun.ibus,  the  portion  below  Colund)US 
l)eing  incorpoiaied  by  tlie  act  of  Se[)teml)cr  li».  ]  ^90,  with  that 
desigiraled  -'Tombigbic  river  from  Demopolis  to  Columbus, 
.Missi<^i[)i)i."" 

Cob'nJ.'US.  Missi.-sij.^a'.  tn    1  >,  ,nnj,u! Is^   AlalxUnO .  —  'V\\^    \)IQS- 

ent  channel  has  a  minimum  depth  of  one  foot. 
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The  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  this  section  of 
th.^  rivHT  w;is  .idopted  in  Is'.tii.  the  o1)iect  hein^;-  to  obtain  a 
channel  of  six  feet  depUi  ai  au  ordinary  low  water,  by  re- 
moval of  logs,  snags,  etc.,  bank  revetment  and  construction 
of  locks  and  dams,  at  an  estinrated  cost  of  ^7Tl),4ttO.Ot). 

Tlie  amount  expended  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending-  June  30,  J  891,  was  -s'JiiS.OO,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
poi-tion  of  the  plant  and  the  commencement  of  the  work 
j)roper. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  fiseal  year  ending  June 
SO,  189-2,  was  n14, 712.00,  and  resulted  in  clearing  22^  miles, 
from  Windham  down,  in  the  lower  pai't  of  this  section  of  the 
]iver,  of  snags,  logs  and  overlianging  trees,  and  in  a  similar 
im]irnvr'Mipr,t  of  tlie  u'reater  ])art  of  Ten  ^Ntile  shoals,  extending 
fi'oni  ab  lut  ten  lo  twenty  miles  beluw  Columljus. 

Jj<  i,i<)}>(>^i.-<  to  Mohilf. —  At  the  present  time  the  channel  has 
a  minimum  de['th  of  two  feet. 

The  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  this  section  of 
the  river  was  adopted  in  ISOo,  the  object  being  to  secure  a 
channel  of  six  feet  depth  at  low  water,  by  removal  of  logs, 
snags  and  bank  revetment,  and  construction  of  locks  and  dams, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^.lOS, 898.00.  1'he  entire  length  of  this 
section  is  191  miles.  The  amount  expended  during  the  tiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  -^9,048.98,  and  resulted  in 
removal  of  logs,  snags  and  overhanging"  trees  from  sixty-five 
miles  of  the  lov.er  and  best  ])art  f>f  the  river,  and  the  partial 
improvement  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half  miles  more. 

■■J'he  amount  ex[)ended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1892,  was  ^38,538.87,  and  resulted  in  removal  of  logs, 
snags,  trees,  etc.,  fron.i  ,Milers  Gin  to  Harneys  Shoals,  in  repair 
of  jetties  at  Osage  and  l>arnev's  -Shoals,  removal  of  snags, 
logs,  tieis,  etc..  from  Dcmopolis,  Alabama,  twelve  miles  down 
stream,  and  the  i>artial  im])rovement  of  TdcGrews,  Pearsons, 
jvnd  Woods  I>lutf  shoals.* 

•Th«>  river  iiiul  harbor  u<t  of  .July  ;.!,  18'.ii.>,  apjiiyiiriuK-a  Sir.o.ooo  for  contimiinfj 
ilii-  work  of  iniiirovLiiient  of  llie  Tombi-l'ce  river. 
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BLACK  WARRIOR  RIVHR.* 


Tliis  river  is  formed  by  tlie  confluence  of  two  forks.  Locust 
and  iMulbcrry,  whicli  have  their  sources  far  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  Alai>ania,  excending  over  a  wide  area  of  country.  Flow- 
ing southwestwardly,  and  gradually  approaching  each  other? 
these  two  forks  unite  on  the  dividing  line  between  Walker  and 
Jefferson  counties,  and  make  the  Black  Warrior.  Thence,  tlie 
Warrior  continues  in  the  same  general  course  until  it  reaches 
the  city  of  Tuskaloosa,  whence  its  course  is  more  southerly, 
through  or  along  the  counties  of  Tuskahtosa,  Greene  and  Hale, 
until  it  unites  with  the  Tonibigbee. 

'I'he  A\ork  ot  nnpro-.cinent  of  tlie  \\arrior  river  l)y  the 
general  government  hiis  been  as  follows  : 

JJa/iiels  Crtrk  to  'ri's/:(//oui<a. — The  present  channel  is  only 
navigable  during  very  high  water,  and  is  even  then  extremely 
dangerous. 

The  present  juoject  for  the  improvement  of  this  section  of 
the  river  was  adopted  in  issi;,  the  object  being  to  afford  a 
water  way  for  the  transjuntation  of  coal,  iron  ore,  iron,  etc.,  in 
barges,  from  the  Warrior  coal  fields  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by 
the  construction  of  five  locks  and  dams,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  8741,G7O.ti0. 

The  amount  expended  to  June  30,  lS(il,  was  >;-247,()71. 1'J. 
resulting  as  follows  : 

Lock  No.  1 — Loektender's  house  built  and  used  at  present 
as  an  engineer's  ofliee.  Masonry  compleled  except  laying  the 
l\ank  wall  coping,  w  hicb  is  in  readiness.  Area  back  of  bank 
^vall  paved,  and  1-ank  sloped  and  tui'fed.  A  flight  of  flfty 
steps  down  to  the  lock  constructed.  Base  of  dam  leveled  u{) 
to  elevation  (KJO)  ;  1,:;(mi  y;irds  of  stone  for  dam  on  hiind. 

Lock  No.  i!  — Cort'erdam  (oTiO  feet  long)  built,  and  pum}) 
and  boiler  placed  in  posiiion  for  pumi)ing.  Incline  into  look 
chamber  graded,  1,;'i<hi  ffct  long.  Cut  stone  on  hand,  OtU  yards. 
Kough  ashl.ir  on  h.md,  i;Jt.i  yards.  Backing  on  hantl,  •_'.*'>00 
yards.     Sand  lor  inortar  delivered,  ■'^50  yaitls. 

Lock  No.  o — Cottei-dam  l,:;;!i)  feet  long  completed,  inclosing 
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also  seven  acres  of  river  bed  for  quarry.  Tncline  to  lock  and 
quarry  graded,  1,;")00  feet  long. 

"■J'he  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  189ii,  is  '5^76,7So.io,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  work 
is  as  follows  : 

Lock  No.  1— Lock  tender's  house  built  and  occupied  as  an 
engineer's  ofiice.  Lock  masonry  completed.  Base  of  dam  filled 
in  to  within  nine  feet  on  the  crest.  Lock  yard  paved,  and 
bank  sloped  and  turfed,  and  steps  laid.  The  stones  are  on 
hand  prepared  for  the  abutment  and  dam. 

Lock  No.  '2 — The  river  v.all  is  completed,  1841  yards  of 
masonry  have  l)een  laid  in  the  bank  wall,  and  the  stone  for 
finishing  it  is  in  re;idiness. 

Luck  No.  :J.--Cotl'erdam  I'^ii't  nnd  ^^M^  yards  of  ashlar  quar- 
ried.    The  found;;tion  for  the  locl^  walls  is  being  excavated. 

I'tiskidoosa  to  Doanpoll^. — The  channel  of  this  section  of 
the  river  was  originally  obstructed  to  such  an  extent  by  logs,, 
snags,  overhanging  trees,  and  numerous  bars,  that  navigation 
at  low  water  was  impossible  and  at  high  water  extremely 
hazardous. 

The  present  ])roject  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  was 
adopted  in  ISOO,  tlie  object  bfjing  to  obtain  a  channel  six  feet 
deep  at  ordinary  low  water  fi'om  Tuskaloosa  to  its  mouth  by 
removal  of  logs,  snags  and  overhanging  trees,  the  improve- 
ment of  bars,  l\ink  revetment,  and  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  at  an  estimated  cost  of  -^577,000.00. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  ISO'J,  was  $'JG,Sol.<)l  in  preparation  of  plant  and  the  re- 
moval of  snags,  k>gs  and  overhanging  trees,  no  increased 
depth  being  obtained;  but  the  time  required  to  run  the  river 
and  the  hazard  attending  have  both  been  reduced. 

The  comi)letion  of  the  project  now  in  progi-ess  will  extend 
tlie  navigable  waters  of  the  Warrior  river  into  the  chief  min- 
eral region  of  Alabama  (known  as  tlie  Birmingham  district), 
giving  it  a  water  outlet  to  th','  gulf.  Tlie  first  result  antici- 
pated is  ihc  de\elopnient  of  the  coal  scams  a<ljaoent  to  the 
river.  Under  the  favorable  conditions  for  mining  that  exist 
and  the  low  cost  of  barge  transportation,  it  is  estimated  tliat 
theoutjiutof  these  mines  can  be  pn>{itably  nnirketed  in  -Mi:)bile 
bay  at  -^L'25  per  ton.  At  tb-is  price,  the  Wiiirior  minus  could 
34 
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piaetically  monopolize  the  coal  business  of  the  gulf,  both  for 
local  consumption  and  for  export,  and  the  coal  tonnage  on  the 
river  would  be  so  great  as,  of  itself,  to  justify  the  cost  of  the 
river  improvement ;  but  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  coal 
business  would  not  be  tlie  only,  or  even  the  most  important, 
one  to  be  developed  by  the  improved  river ;  that  to  be  derived 
from  other  mineral  resources  must  be  considered. 

The  present  annual  output  capacity  of  Jefferson  county,  in 
which  Birmingham  is  situated,  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers, 
as  follows : 

Tons. 

Coal  (daily  capacity  14.0UO) 5,0O0.n(:M) 

<  -like l,3''(),(iiio 

Iron  ore 2,Tt>(i,00ii 

I'i;;  iron  (daily  cipacitv  2,500) ".lOO.OOfi 

The  woi'ks  producing  the  above  output  can  veadily  be  con- 
nected with  the  Warrior  by  short  extensions  of  existing  rail- 
ways, and  future  iron  and  steel  plants,  with  the  river  opened, 
would  doubtless  be  placed  on  or  adjacent  to  the  river  banks. 
At  present  the  Birmingham  furnaces  have  to  market  their 
products  in  the  north  and  west,  and  the  cost  of  transport  over 
the  long  rail  route  by  which  these  markets  are  reached  offsets, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  exceptional  advantages  that  these  fur- 
naces possess  for  cheap  production.  .Moreover,  the  Birmingham 
products,  by  increasing  so  largely  the  stocks  in  the  northern 
markets,  have  tendeil  to  reduce  jaices,  and  doubtless  have 
intensiffed,  if  they  have  not  caused,  tlic  depression  tliat  has 
prevailed  in  ihe  iron  industries  during  the  past  two  years. 
Hence  a  water  route,  opening  new  markets  to  the  Birmingliani 
iron  trade,  would  benefit,  not  only  that  trade,  but  the  intn 
industries  of  tlie  whole  country. 

Should  the  Nicaragua  canal  be  opened,  the  Birnr'nghani 
furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  steel  plants  will  find  their  best  and 
most  cheaply  accessible  markets  along  the  Pacific  coast,  ria 
the  \V'arrinr  river  and  the  Nicaragua  canal.  Naturally,  tlieir 
products  will  move  in  that  direction.* 

*  The  river  and  li.irl..i  :i<'t  of  .July  l.j,  IS'.ri,  aiiiirupriated  sT^.OOO  lur  contiuuins 
the  vork  of  ii!ipr<)\oiM.-iit  ..f  the  Warrior  river. 
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TENNESSHt  RIVER.* 


The  Tennessee  is  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  and  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  forty-three,  or  more,  navigable 
streams  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Tennessee 
river — so  called — is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  of  the 
many  mountain  streams  draining  the  Cumberland  mountains 
and  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  liidge.  To  the  aborigines  the 
stream  was  known  as  the  Kallamuchee  fronj  its  mouth  to  the 
junction  of  the  Tannassee,  and  as  the  Cootcla  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad.  Authorities  have  ditfered  as 
to  the  exact  waters  whose  uniting  sti-eams  form  the  Tennes- 
see,—the  Riviere  des  Cheraquis  or  Cherake  of  the  early  French 
explorers,  and  the  Cherokee  river  of  Indian  cessions  to  England 
in  1T07.  Some  geographers  and  encyclopedists  have  held  that 
the  Tennessee  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Clinch  and 
Ilolston  I'ivers  near  Kingston,  Tennessee;  others,  that  the 
chief  town  of  thv  Cherokees  being  at  Tannassee,  on  the  west 
bank  of  a  streau)  bearing  that  name,— now  known  as  the  Little 
'J'ennessee,  \^  hieh,  joining  the  Ilolston,  gave  the  name  of  Ten- 
nessee to  the  river  and  the  State.  In  so  far  as  nomenclature 
is  a  guide,  this  would  appear  to  be  conclusive,  but  further  con- 
firmation is  given  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  when,  in 
November,  ITsc,  il  erected  its  ccunty  of  Hawkins,  defining  its 
boundary,  in  ]iait.  to  be  "-ah^ng  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge 
''•l)etween  tlie  w;iters  of  the  Ilnlstjni  and  Freijeh  Broad  to  its 
"junction  with  the  Ilolston,  thence  down  the  said  Kiver  Ilol- 
"st(Mi  to  its  jiiiietii»n  with  the  Tennessee,  thence  down  the 
'*  Tennessee  to  tlie  Suck.'' 

The  legislature  of  Teiuiessee  })assed  an  act  in  l^SO,  defining 
the  junction  of  the  Ndrth  Fork  of  the  Ilolston  river  with  the 
I  lolston,  at  Kingsporl,  Sulliv.m  county,  "I'ennessee,  as  the  upper 
limit  of  the  river,  but  tliis  definition  has  not  been  ackno\\le<lged 
by  the  genc)-al  ^oveinmeni. 

Subsequent  to  the  above  cited  legislation,  tlie  Fnited  Slates 

•Tlif  autli'ir  is  imli-Meil  !■>  the  i-'jurtc.>y  and  kiinlin-.-^  o(  l.ii  iitiuaiit-CuUmel 
J.  W.  1J;irlrAv,  coijis  "f  euuiiueis,  I'.  S.  A.,  who,  luiiil  o>  t<M..r,  \Kn,  ha.l  cliarjre  of 
thu  w-irk  111  inii'iuv.'iiii'iit,  I'l'V  ihi-  .-ki'ir-h  of  x\ic  Triiiir>-.;e  river.  'Jlii'  skotrU  was 
liri.'i'.iri:il  (.•\iirr-:-'_\  f..:Th-'  la-.-t'i.t  cirniou  ol  thi>  U  a  \o-1'.'h.k,  uimUt  ('•iloiu-l  JJar- 
lowV  airt-ctioii  :uii!  .-iii.ervisioii. 
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eDgineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee 
river — Colonel  J.  W.  Ixirlow — in  his  annual  report  tor  IH-^f), 
suggested  that  Congress  detinitely  determine  in  its  next  apjiro- 
priation  fc»r  the  work  of  improving  the  Tennessee  river  a1)ove 
Chattanooga,  tiie  points  between  which  the  funds  shall  be 
expended.  The  river  and  Inirbor  act  of  September  10,  ISitO, 
provides  for  "  making  a  careful  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
"said  river  from  Chattanooga  to  the  junction  of  the  IJo/.ston 
"and  French  Broad  iTvers,"  thus  clearly  defining  by  congres- 
sional legislation  that  for  national  purposes  the  Tennessee  is 
held  to  be  foi'med  by  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Ilolston 
and  French  Dread  rivers. 

That  part  of  the  river  having  its  course  within  Ihe  limits 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  enters  that  State  a  short  distance 
above  l>]idgeport.  in  the  extreme  northeast  coiner,  flows  south- 
westerly to  (Juntersville,  a  distance  of  seventy-four  miles; 
thence  northwesterly  to  \A'aterli>o,  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  IHo  miles,  from  \^hich  point 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Alaliama  and  Missis- 
sippi before  re-entering  tiie  State  of  Tennessee. 

Between  Brown's  ferry  and  Florence  is  the  absolute  barrier 
known  as  the  Muscle  shoals— a  series  of  obstructions  desig- 
nated as  Elk  River  shoals,  liig  Muscle  shoals,  and  Little  Muscle 
shoals,  extending,  witli  intervening  pools  of  deep  water,  a  dis- 
tance of  ns.V  miles,  with  a  total  fall  of  134,V  feet,*  which  has 
prevented,  until  recently,  continuous  navigation  between  about 
370  miles  of  navigable  waters  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  navi- 
gable tributaries  above,  and  over  250  miles  of  open  river  below 
the  obstruction. 

The  importance  of  connecting  these  two  sections  so  as  to 
permit  coiUiniKMis  transit  of  vessels,  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  of  Alal)ama  and  the  general  government 
through  the  eminent  statesmen  interested  in  public  improve- 
ments, notablv  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  \'6'1\. 


'  l!rownV  r-rry  to  lu-ufl  -.i 

Elk  lUv.-r  shoals 

LaiJili'.-i  Kerry  \n«)\  i,(iei'i> 

V,i^  Muscle  >bo:iIs 

Litilu  MnscUr  sluuils 
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The  initial  work  of  overcoming  this  barrier  was  begun  by 
the  State  of  Alabama  in  1831,  under  a  donation  of  400,000 
acres  of  public  lands,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  were 
applied  to  this  work,  and  a  canal  was  built  around  Big  Muscle 
shoals  14|  miles  long,  sixty  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  with 
seventeen  locks  of  120  feet  each  between  miter  sills,  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  the  average  lift  being  five  feet.  In  ISoG  water  was 
first  let  into  this  canal.  Too  little  attention,  however,  had 
been  given  to  its  terminal  apiu'oaches,"  and  boats  could  oidy 
enter  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  The  following  year  the 
canal  was  closed  for  want  of  funds,  abandoned,  and  fell  into 
ruin. 

In  ]8(;s  ^80,000.00  was  allotted  from  the  general  appropri- 
ation for  livers  and  harbors,  for  the  improvement  of  the  'J'en- 
nessee  river  below  Chattanooga,  and  further  appropriation  has 
been  made  in  each  subsequent  river  and  harbor  act. 

That  the  money  thus  appropriated  might  be  ex[)ended 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  navigation,  surveys  have  been 
made  and  projects  submitted  from  time  to  time  by  Major 
Weitzel,  Mi^jor  McFarland,  Captain  King,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Barlow,  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  United  Stales  army, 
tlie  officers  successively  in  cliarge  of  the  works.  Tlie  project 
as  H{)proved  comprised  the  building  of  a  canal  with  two  locks 
at  Elk  Piiver  shoals,  the  rebuilding,  straightening  and  enlarg- 
ing of  the  abandoned  canal  at  Big  Muscle  shoals,  and  the 
formation,  by  blasting  and  the  construction  of  wing  dams,  of 
a  channel  through  Little  ^luscle  shoals. 

Since  ISVo  work  has  been  as  vigorously  ])ros.ecuted  under 
this  project  as  was  possible  under  tlie  method  of  making  ap- 
propriations, and  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  Licutenant-Colonel 
J.  W.  Barlow,  of  the  rniti-d  States  corps  of  engineers,  the 
officer  then  in  charge,  declared  the  canal  open  to  navigation, 
the  steamer  JL  T.  Cola^  passing  through  fron;  Ch.ittanooga  on 
the  Sth  of  Novt-mber  and  returning  three  days  later  with  car- 
goes of  grain  and  general  mercliandise. 

The  details  of  the  progress  and  condition  («f  the  work  ni 
September.  is'.iO,  were  given  liy  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barlow  in 
a  printed  pamphlet,  as  follows  : 

The  new  project  for  improvement  com[)rised  the  building 
of  a  can;il  with  two  locks  at   IClk   Liver  shoals,  the  renovation 
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of  the  old  canal  at  Bio-  :Muscle  shoal.-,  and  two  sections  of 
heavy  channel  iniprovi-nient.  It  was  afierwaid  decided  to  re- 
move tlie  old  locks  and  materially  increase  the  size  of  the 
canal  and  lock  prisms.  The  number  of  locks  at  the  ]Vi^ 
Muscle  shoals  was  decreased  from  seventeen  to  nine,  the  lift 
of  each  lock  hein<,^  increased. 

From  1S7-J  to  the  latter  part  of  isTa,  no  work  of  construc- 
tion was  dine  at  the  shoals,  the  funds  available  being  deemed 
insufiicient  for  the  commencement  of  so  great  an  undertaking. 
Ground  was  tlrst  broken  in  December,  1875,  at  sections  5  and 
7,  by  .Matthew  G.  Kennedy,  and  Kice  tt  Keid,  contractors.  The 
first  lock  ma.-^onry  was  laid  at  Lock  Xo.  4,  in  Xovembei'  of  ls7ti, 
by  George  Williams,  contractor. 

Work  was  commenced  on  channel  exeuvaiion  ai  boih  Kik 
Kiver  and  Little  Muscle  shoals  in  the  latter  part  of  ls77.  All 
operations  at  Big  Muscle  shoals  were  carried  on  l.\v  conti'act 
up  to  Xovember,  1879,  when  that  system  was  abandoned  and 
hired  labor  employed. 

The  head  of  tiie  .Muscle  shoals  improvement  is  at  the  U}>per 
end  of  Brown's  island,  llei'e  a  temporary  dam  was  built  in 
the  latter  pirt  of  ls77,  and  channel  improvement  begun  at 
once.  I'p  to  Xovember,  18s2,  .'>(),(IU0  cubic  yards  of  sohd  rock 
were  exciivared  from  tliis  channel.  From  the  foot  of  Brown's 
island  to  Lock  A,  Flk  River  division,  a  dam  of  dry  rubble 
masonry  t\N"o  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  C(Mitainnig  r.U,ll)o 
cubic  yards  of  stone,  forms  the  upper  pool  of  the  canal.  Lock 
A  is  the  brad  lock  of  tlic  system.  The  gates  and  wickt^s  of 
this  lock  are  operated  by  hydraulic  machinery,  power  being 
furnished  by  a  .Touval  turbine  wheel.  A  canal  one  and  a  half 
miles  long,  loo  feet  wide,  and  giving  a  depth  of  six  feet  of 
water  is  excaviUed  to  Lock  B,  tlie  lower  lock  of  the  Klk  Kiver 
division.  Jn>t  below  here  (Jeneral  .Ti\-;eph  Wheeler,  who  lias 
been  so  earnest  in  Ids  advocacy  of  tliis  work,  forded  his  cavalry 
in  Octol)er  of  ISO:;.  r>etween  this  lock  ;ind  Lock  1  of  the  Big 
Muscle  Sljoals  division  the  river  forms  almost  a  pool  for  ('>.;! 
miles.  Consideral>le  rock  excavation  has  lieen  dosie  in  Gil- 
christ Island  chute  and  oii  Xance's  reef. 

A  heavy  wing  dam  of  riprap  masonry  marks  the  entianee 
to  the  main  canal.  Lock  1,  near  tlie  head  of  this  eanal,  is  ii 
guanl  and  rcLrnlatini;'  loek,  ca[)able  of  a  lift  of  ten  feet. 
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The  tollowino:  table  oives  the  length  of  pool  above  each 
lock,  witli  the  lift  and  amount  of  masonry: 

NO.  OF  LOOK.    '      ^'^^•^^"7^^*^"'"      ^  VT  '  MASONRV. 

feet.  I  reel.  Cninn  Yanls. 

A Guard  Lock                          8  to  11  4.JS0 

B T.92(t                                         12  r,,()'jr, 

1 Gu.inl  Lock                          OtolO  4,3iio 

2 % 10,.30n                                         G  I  2.<)."il 

;! 10,000  ;                       12  6.764 

4 9,m70              »    :                      10  !  t!.9:{2 

.5 9,8011  !                       12  i  4,71.-) 

6 2-_',000  j                      13  ;  2,884 

7 7.1i»0  !                      12  3,533 

8.... 4,000  I                      10  !  3,40.=i 

9 2,(XM)                                            10  ■  4,645 

11 82,690  Extreme,    118  i  50,59;i 

lot;  .Milts.  .Minimum,  10.'> 

The  locks  of  the  .AInscle  Shoals  canal  are  each  300  feet 
between  niiitr  i.ills,  ^:i.\ty  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet 
of  water  on  tlic  sills,  and  lifts  varying-  from  six  to  th.irteen 
feet.  The  masonry  of  the  eleven  locks  of  the  system  aggregate 
50,600  cubic  yards  of  cut  stone.  To  give  son^e  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  work,  this  masonry  would  build  a  wall 
eighteen  feet  liigh,  seven  feet  thick  and  two  miles  long.  The 
cost  of  this  masonry  was  xl,277,511.00,  an  average  cost  of  al)Out 
!sllG,141,0<)  for  each  lock.  The  six  up})er  locks  have  each  four 
miter  gates  of  iron.  The  five  lower  locks  are  entered  l^y  drop 
gates  above  and  miter  gates  below.  The  average  cost  of  each 
lock  complete  is  about  -sli27,0(Mi.oO,  an  aggregate  cost  of 
Nl,ool,08r».0u  for  the  eleven  locks. 

The  6hoal  Creek  aipieducl,  with  its  twenty-five  piers  and 
two  abutnicids,  each  seventy-five  feet  h^ig  and  eleven  feet 
high,  may  be  considered  as  about  equal  to  two  locks.  The 
piers  contain  3,070  cubic  yards  of  cut  stone.  'I'here  were  used 
in  its  construction  546  heavy  17 '-inch  iron  beams  and  fifty-two 
15-inch  beams.  The  bottom  of  the  aciueduct  consists  of  468 
curved  steel  phites,  with  H'li  plates  t\>inung  the  sides.  These 
plates  have  a  Jengtli  in  ail  of  about  1(1,()(m)  feet.  'Hm'  total 
weight  of  tlie  iron  in  the  aqueduct  is  l',(iO(!,000  pounds.  The 
cost  of  the  aqueduct,  in  round  numbt-is,  \\as  -sl-i5.<i(iO.(Mi. 

There  are  al>o  numerous  bridges,  dams  and  dry  masonry 
retaining  walls  across  blanches  along  the  system.  The  [»rin- 
cipal  of  tlicse  are  at  ."Second  cr(;ek,  Blucwater  creek.  Douglas 
branch,  Hell  Town  branch  and  Six  Mile  creek.  The  masonry 
of  these  dams  and  bri<lgcs  aggregate  IJ'iHi  cubic  yards.    Three 
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waste  weirs,  at  dilferent  points  on  the  canal  trunk,  discharge 
the  superlluoiis  water  and  three  drift  shiices  relieve  the  canal, 
of  accumulated  di'ift.  The  niasonr}-  in  these  weirs  and  sluices 
aggregates  3,500  cubic  yards. 

At  Little  Muscle  shoals  47,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock 
Iiiive  been  excavated  from  the  channel,  and  a  system  of  wing 
dams,  fourteen  in  number,  built.  These  dams  contain  11,000 
linear  feet  of  stone,  aggregating  18,448  cubic  yards.  The 
total  cost  of  this  work  was  -^120, 180.00. 

Over  '270,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock  have  been  excavated 
from  the  channels  and  canal  trunks;  over  l,00o,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  excavated,  and  500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
embankment  built.  The  total  amount  of  iron  on  the  entire 
work  aggregates  4,555,-2-29  pounds,  or  2,278  tons,  costing 
8138,000.00.  Over  13/200  linear  feet  of  dams  have  been  built, 
containing  80,000  cubic  yards  of  stone. 

The  canal  connects  0(50  miles  of  navigable  waters  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  otherwise  divided  into  t\\o  sections,  and 
unites  with  the  lower  Tennessee  river  about  1,000  miles 
of  tributary  streams.  Tlie  total  amount  expended  on  the 
Muscle  shoals  improvement  up  to  ,Septem])er  30,  1S90,  is 
§2,817,341.18. 

Though  much  miscellaneous  work  remains  to  be  done  along 
the  entire  line  of  canal  to  carry  the  work  to  completion  as  de- 
signed, yet  the  ^Muscle  Shoals  canal,  our  gi'eat  national  water 
way,  is  now  in  actual  operation  and  an  assured  success.  The 
long  hoped  for  all  water  route  without  breaking  l)ulk,  is  at- 
tained from  Ciiattanooga  to  tlie  sea  and  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississi{)pi  rivers. 

In  his  amiual  report  for  1800,  Colonel  Barluw  writes: 

"Nowhere  in  the  United  States  has  the  growth  been  niore 
marked  and  rapid  than  in  the  country  immediately  bordering 
on  the  Tennessee  river.  Tlie  opening  tci  a  limited  extent  of 
the  vast  mineral  interests  of  this  section  seems  to  have  given 
a  wonderful  impetus  to  this  growth  and  has  by  giving  in- 
creased conlidence  to  those  already  engaged  in  new  enterprises 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  seeking  new  investments  for 
idle  capital  elsewhere. 

Tlic  inhabitants  are  watching  with  (\iger  interest  tbe 
pMigicss  of  tile  river  improvements,  realizing  that  tbe  beiiclits 
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accruing  from  an  open  river,  navioable  througliout  the  year, 
will  be  well  nigh  incalculable. 

Cheap  trans])ortation  arid  an  open  river  to  the  coniuiercial 
centers  of  the  .Misf^issippi  valley  is  believed  to  be  all  that  is 
needed  to  insure  the  growth  in  the  commerce  of  the  Tennessee 
that  will  soon  make  it  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  oar  vast  and 
intimately  connected  system  of  navigaV)le  southern  and  west- 
ern waters. 

The  cities  and  manufacturing  centers  springing  into  life 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  and  its  mighty  water  power 
in  reserve,  especially  in  North  Alabama,  cannot  escape  notice, 
but  demand  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  capitalists. 

Tlje  national  government  lias  p.li-eady  approjiriated  no,0o4,- 
000.00  fur  Tor.:K:s;;ee  river  im[irovements,  all  of  which  will 
have  been  practically  expended  before  any  additional  appro- 
pj'iation  can  be  made  available  by  the  Fifty-second  Congress, 
which,  however,  will  be  forthcoming,  as  it  is  clearl}-'  shown 
that  generous  appropriations  for  necessary  public  works  now 
form  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation.  This  magnif- 
icent highway  of  commerce  demands  and  will  receive  further 
improvement  from  Knoxville  to  its  mouth.  An  instrumental 
survey  of  upper  Tennessee  is  already  provided  for,  which  will 
furnish  data  necessary  whereon  to  base  a  project  for  opera- 
tions above  Chattanooga,  while  among  the  improvements  al- 
ready projected  lielow  Chattanooga  are  channel  work  at  the 
"Suck,"  a  canal  at  the  Little  .Alnscle  shoals,  and  a  shore  canal 
around  the  Colbert  and  Bee  Tree  shoals,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  extremely  advantageous  winter  harbor  at  Paducah."  * 

♦The  canal,  ojiened  November  1(-,  1890,  has  been  in  constant  use.  The  number 
of  steamboats,  liargvs  and  uiisceUaueous  craft,  exclusive  of  jrovernnieiit  bouts 
enga{:;ed  on  the  \v«)rk,  rliat  i>a^>eil  tlinmiih  (I'lriiis  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
is;i2,  was  \:v>. 
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Gimtcrsville  and  (iadsdoii  Canal.— The  town  of  Gun- 
tersville  is  located  in  >Liishali  county,  Alal>amu,  0!i  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river;  while  tlie  town  of  Gadsden  is  in 
Etowah  C'oiuity,  Alalnuna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coosa  river. 
It  is  proposrd  to  connect  these  two  points,  and  the  waters  of 
their  respective  rivers,  by  a  canal,  to  be  known  as  the  Ganters- 
ville  and  Gadsden  caiiiil.  A  survey  to  this  end  was  made, 
under  authority  of  Congress,  in  1871,t  which  resulted  in  an 
estimate  of  >:0,5l!<,4<37.()0,  as  the  cost  of  such  an  improvement. 
TIjc  canal,  upon  which  these  figures  are  based,  is  to  be  fifty 
and  one-half  miles  long,  tifty-six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  seveiity 
feet  wide  at  top-water,  live  feet  least  depth  of  w\ater,  tw^o  tow 
paths  eight  feet  wide  on  top,  tw^o  feet  above  water  surface,  and 
locks  liiii  feet  long  between  gates  and  thirty  feet  wide. 

No  work  lias  ever  been  done  on  this  canal,  beyond  the 
survey  mentioned,  Should  this  canal  be  completed  and  the 
obstructions  to  navigation  on  the  Coosa  removed  (the  ^Muscle 
Shoals  canal,  on  the  Tennessee,  having  been  completed),  water 
connnunication  would  be  established  l)etwecn  Mobile,  on  the 
gulf,  and  the  Mississippi  rivei'  and  all  its  tributaries.  This 
suggested  \\ater  line  would  connect  the  great  mineral  resources 
of  Alaban:a  with  the  granaries  of  the  west,  and  carry  an  im- 
mense trullic  in  heavy  freights,  and  result  in  the  greatest 
consequences  to  the  mineral  development  of  Alabama. 

Tlie  Tennessee  and  T<unl)ii;bee  IJivers  Canal.— Several 
yeai's  ago,  Congress  authorised  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  feas- 
ibility of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Little 
Tombigbee  rivers,  by  a  canal,  via  I'.ig  Bear  creek.  The  report 
was  unfavorable,  n)aking  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  sl,7o5,oli!.o0, 
and  that  evei:  this  amount  would  give  a  navigable  water  way 
for  not  more  than  four  or  live  months  of  the  year.  No  work 
has  been  done  on  this. canal,  beyond  the  survey.! 
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In  1S19,  .\l.ib;ima  became  a  nieniber  of  the  federal  union — 
one  of  tlie  sisterhood  of  States.  Ai  that  time,  her  broad  ter- 
ritory was  almost  an  unbroken  \vildernes.<.  and  to  a  great 
extent  obscnied  in  primitive  darkness:  alone,  the  home  of  the 
native  red  man,  and  the  hardy  pioneer.  It  was  not  long  to 
remain  so,  however,  for  tlie  advancing  tuie  of  civilization 
l)rough'o  v.-ith  it  br-ive  hearts  and  strong  arrn^,  to  conquer  and 
imju'ove.  The  .State's  admission  into  the  union  was  followed 
by  a  mai'ked  increase  in  pojudation,  ;md  in  is:}*!,  seai'cely 
eleven  years  tliereaftei',  her  population  numbered  SOO.-t'JT 
souls — a  gain  of  181,020.  Her  progress  was  very  rapid  from 
that  time  until  1>;00,  when  we  find  her  a  great  and  opulent 
State,  and  ranking  among  the  first  of  the  States  in  population, 
wealth,  and  Intelligence.  But  the  war  came,  and  Alabama  was 
destined  to  walk  through  the  hres  of  advejsity.  For  four 
years,  destruction  and  death  swept  around  and  over  her:  and 
in  18G5  she  emerged  from  the  war,  utterly  inii><^verislied  and 
despairing.  Her  people  once  more  essayed  the  task  of  climb- 
ing into  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  now  more  dillicult  than 
ever,  and  slow  and  painful  was  their  [)i ogress,  as  round  by 
round  tljey  mounted  u[).  At  last,  after  yeais  of  latter  struggle 
and  self-denial,  their  patience  and  fortitude  begin  to  l)e  re- 
warded, and  the  Stale's  gi't'at  natural  advantage-:  and  wonder- 
ful resources  are  receiving  the  attention  they  so  eminently 
deserve.  It  was  to  direct  the  attention  if  the  outside  world 
to  these  advantages,  and  to  aid  rmr  [)eople  in  their  lu-ave  efforts 
to  build  anew  their  shattered  fortunes,  more  than  for  selfish 
ends,  that  the  work  of  this  compilation  \\  as  originally  begnn, 
andi  it  lias  been  the  auliiorV  aim,  in  an  imiiartial  manner, 
without  embellishment  or  concealment,  to  jireseiit  tin-  truth 
about  the  Si.de  and  her  resources,  tirndy  impressed  \\  ith  the 
conviction  that  no  wouls  'if  his  could  add  a  feather's  weight 
to  the  polei;<-y  of  this  truth.      In  as  clear  a  mannci-  as  pos>i!i!e, 
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but  with  much  labor,  he  luis  a,t]:gregated  fa<:ts,  and  left  tliein, 
in  every  iiist  uue,  to  speak  for  themselves.  lie  has  made  no 
attempt  to  g'loss,  and  style  has  been  ignored  for  perspicuity. 
Whatever  may  be  its  faults,  honesty  of  purpose  and  statement 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  worl:. 

In  the  compass  of  the  work,  much  has  been  said  ;  Imt  much 
has  been  necessarily  left  unsaid,  to  prevent  swelling  the  vol- 
ume to  too  greut  size.  If,  too,  some  subjects  appear  unduly 
abridged,  let  it  be  remembered  what  an  immense  mass  of 
matter  claimed  the  author's  attention,  and  how  necessary  it 
was  for  him  to  select  and  condense. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  this  compilation  has  clearly 
demonstrated  to  the  author's  mind,  it  is  that  Alabama,  in  time, 
is  destined  to  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  of  Uie 
States,  and  that  her  future  is  bright  with  promise.  And  this 
is  not  mere  conjecture,  but  a  dispassionate  conviction,  after  an 
attentive  study  of  her  situation  and  resources  and  a  careful 
review  of  the  State's  progress  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  IIand-IJook,  in  1ST8. 

Since  that  date,  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased 
from  l,'2n-j,r.(ir»,*  to  1,510,017,1  again  of  200,512  in  numbers, 
or  19. S4  per  cent.,  and  its  taxable  values  from  -sl-_:G,773,-2G2.85, 
10  §;275,?>1 0,101.23,  a  gain  of  s] 48,543,228.88, t  or  more  than 
double. 

The  tax  rate  for  State  purposes  has  been  reduced  from 
seven  mills  to  four  mills,  and  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
State  decreased  and  funded  -at  a  low  rate  of  interest. §  Many 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  have  greatly  increased  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  the  progress  of  several  of  them  has  been 
almost  phenomenal.  The  county  of  Jett'erson  has  incieased  in 
I)opulation  from  23,272,  in  l^^o,  to  S8,5iJl,  in  18'.mi,  a  gain  of 
r»5,229  persons,  or  2^0  per  cent.,  and  its  assessed  values  from 
i?;2.5G9,35!:t.iiii,  in  1877,  to  841,008, luG.iH).  in  isOl.  The  county 
of  Calhoun  has  increased  its  population  from  19,501,  in  1880, 
to  33,835,  in  1  ^^90,  a  gain  of  14,244  persons,  or  nearly  seventy- 
three  per  cent.,  and  its  assessed  values  from  a  couple  of 
nuUions,  in   1.S7S,  to  -811 ,579,949.00,  in    1891,  and  many  of  the 

»  I'Dimlation  l>y  the  census  of  ISSO. 
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other  counties  of  the  State  have  increased  proportionately  in 
wealth  and  po})ulation  during  the  same  period. 

The  griiwih  of  some  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  during  this  tune  has  also  been  remarkable.  The  city  of 
Birmingham  has  grown,  since  1S7S,  from  a  straggling,  experi- 
mental station  in  Jones  valley,  of  about  o,oOO  souls,  with  as- 
sessed values  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  crude 
appointments  of  a  pioneer  town,  to  be,  in  1^02,  the  second,  if 
not  the  first,  city  of  the  State,  with  a  population  of  26,178  and 
assessed  values  of  real  estate  of  81o,(i5'j,(Hjo.O(),  and  with  all  the 
appointments  and  conveniences  of  a  well  etiuipped  modern  city. 

The  city  of  ,\iniiston,  nestling  among  the  beautiful  hills  of 
Ctilhoun  county,  <it  the  foot  of  Blue  ^fountain,  oi)ened  to  the 
general  pu'ulic  in  Iv^-i,  has  grown  since  then  fronj  the  proprie- 
tary ha\nlet  of  about  500  souls,  to  "The  Model  City"  of  to-day, 
with  a  populatinu  of  nearly  KKUOO,  and  a  pride  and  ornament 
to  the  State. 

Bessemer,  the  latest  star  in  Alabama's  galaxy  of  mineral 
cities,  dating  its  existence  from  1S77,  illustrates  by  its  progress 
the  wonderful  ri'^hes  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
is  an  earnest  of  the  grander  development  of  the  State's  re- 
sources yet  to  come. 

The  cities  of  lluntsville,  and  Florence,  and  Tuskaloosa,  and 
Gadsden,  and  Sheffield,  and  Fort  Payne,  and  many  others,  show 
great  imiirovenjeut ;  while  Mobile,  "The  Gulf  City,"  fanned  by 
its  sweet  bay  breezes  and  profuse  in  flowers,  struggling  for  a 
series  of  years  since  the  war  to  hold  its  own  against  the  new 
order,  wiiich  by  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  and  new 
avenues  of  trade,  was  robbing  the  city  of  much  of  its  old  time 
prestige  and  commercial  importance,  hns  caught  the  general 
infection  of  progress  now  pervading  the  State,  and  is  rising  up 
to  liiglicr  things. 

Montgomery,  •' The  Cajiital  City,"  likewise  with  its  shade 
and  flowers  ami  lovely  homes,  has  made  great  advance  in  all 
respects  since  l'^7S,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
prosp.erous  cities  in  the  south  ;  while  Selma,  in  season  "a  veri- 
table bower  of  r(jses,'"  has  moved  far  to  the  front  in  the  race 
of  southern  [U'ogress. 

Turning  from  the  in.dividual  counties  ;ind  citie-,  to  the 
State   at   large,  we  lind   still   further  potent  evidence   of  the 
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development  in  Alabama  in  the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 
In  1877,  the  number  of  railroads  in  the  State  was  twenty-four. 
with  a  length  of  main  line  of  1,^19  miles  and  an  assessed  value 
of  >;l(),5i>S,0G0.4o;  in  1 80*2,  the  number  was  forty-three,  with 
3,4"iG  miles  of  main  line  and  an  assessed  value  of  -">47,'^S8,- 
74"J.87,  an  increase  of  1,G07  miles  of  main  line,  and  of  -J37,or)r),- 
GS9.44  in  assessed  value.  The  number  of  completed  furnace 
stacks  in  the  State  at  that  time  was  thirteen  :  the  number  in 
1892  is  fifty  three,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  l,G18,0i)U  net 
tons.  In  1880,  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  Alabama  was 
171,139  tons  ;  in  1889,  it  was  1,57U,319  tons.  In  1880,  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  Alabama  was  77,190  tons;  in  1891,  it 
was  891,154  tons.  The  statistics  of  coal  production  in  the 
State  are  eipaally  encouraging.  In  1880,  the  production  was 
328,972  tons,  valued  at  -^470,911  at  tiie  mines,  while  in  ls89, 
the  production  was  3,378,484  tons,  valued  at  ^3,707,42().  The 
output  for  the  year  1892  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  4,0()0,0(mi  tons. 

In  the  matter  of  cotton  manufacturing,  the  State  has  also 
made  considerable  progress  since  1878.  In  that  year  the  num- 
ber of  cotton  mills  in  the  State  was  eighteen,  with  59,244 
spindles  and  903  looms.  In  1892,  the  number  of  mills  is 
twenty-five,  with  102,951  spindles  and  3,433  looms. 

In  fact,  since  1878,  the  State  has  made  great  progress  in  all 
industrial  lines ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in  population  and  material 
wealth  that  the  State  has  advanced.  The  number  <.f  lier 
schools  and  colleges  has  largely  increased  :  her  churches  have 
multiplied:  her  appropriations  for  public  schools  have  more 
than  doubled;  her  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  deaf  have  been  enlarged  and  strengthem-d  ;  her  charities 
for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate— the  poor,  the  sick,  tlie  inhrm 
and  the  insaiie^have  been  extended  and  brought  witnin  the 
reach  of  all;  tier  convict  system  softened  and  improved,  and 
in  all  other  respects  the  Sti'.te  has  made  very  grt-at  advance. 

It  so  mut4i  material  ^vealth  has  been  added  to  tlie  State 
and  s(j  much  development  had  in  the  past  fourteen  years,  may 
3ve  not  conii'iently  exi)ect  like  results  in  the  coming  ten  years, 
by  judiciously  and  systematically  advertising  the  State  to  the 
NYorhl  and  bringing  her  ri<-h  res(-nirces  totlu^  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  rapital  to  iiiVf>t,  or  who  are  sacking  lioiues  where 
labor  v/ill  \k'  rewarded  and  lite  made  comfortable  and  happy. 
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BONDHD  DEBT  STATHMhNT  OF  ALABAMA, 


Showinp;  the  Niiinlier  and  Ainouiit  of  JmukIs  Issued  —  the 
Amount  of  Interest  Due  for  the  Fisciil  Year  Ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  IS'jo,  and  the  Amount  of  Bonds  yet  to  be  Issued, 


DESCRIPTION. 

AMOCNT 

OF    ItONDS 

ISSLF-U. 

! 

INTEREST 

lS'j2-l.=."i:j.  1 
1 

AMOtNT 

or  noNos 

^ET  TO 
UK  ISSLED. 

CLASS  A  BO.M.r.-  AT  4  PKR  CENT.  l.NTEHKST. 

.il.OOO.ft)— Xos.  1  to  4,!i7.!,  No.  4,'.iT.-.  anrl  Xos.  4,'.i77 
tn  i;  'Kill 

.^o.m'.s.oon  00 

71S..")liO  0(1 

!^].;iOo  00 

S271  ,'.i;:g  00' 

.500.110— Xn.'^.C.ooi  to  T.-■.-^4  and  No--.  7, 'J.-.-;  to  7,4as 
100.i>(i— No-..  s,:;-,i  to  !(.i<;l' 

11. GOO  00 

CLASS  B  IJOND>-AT  o  PKK  CENT.  IN  1  KRICVJ-. 

sl,OOO.rHi_Nos.  1  to  578. 

.578,000  00 

28  '.100  00 

].S,O0O  00 

CLASS  C  KONDS— AT  4  I'F.R  CENT.  IN1KK1>T. 

.■sl.CMjO.OO-Nos.  1  to  777  an.l  Xo>.  7S.-  tf)  ;»70 

■.'03.1100  00 

.'W..^20  00 

.•^11.000  00 

FOl  K  I'EIt  CKNT.  KCNI'INO  BONUS. 

.«l.l»0.(lil_Nf>S.  1  to  ^.".4 

b.Vt,000  (10 
100,000  00 

38,100  00 

Totals  

j:;),2i);;,400  oo 

,S377,510  00 

.■i-. 

4!),r.00  00 

XoTE.— Class  "A"  hoiKis,  Nos.  4,;i74  and  4.!>TG,of  .SI.OOO.OO  each,  were  taken  up  and 
caucclled  by  the  Governor,  and  .■sinO.oo  lionds,  to  tlieir  value,  issued  in  li<-u  oi   ilient. 

B«uid  No.  7,2o'>,  for  .?'oo.OO,  was  lo>l  in  transit  to  John  S.  .Manninu.  of  New  Vork, 
and  bond  No.  7,4  :s.  for  .s:.oo.Oip,  \va<  i<-ued  to  hiui  uud.>r  act  apiTov.-d  I'.^bruary  l.s 
l-',d- 

Class  -'C"  i'.ond-.— The  >iven  bond<  No>.  77S  to  7,^-4.  in.rliisive.  i.--ut'd  November 
2S.  1S7S.  were  t.iKen  ui>  and  eanci.dled  in  payment  for  luissin^r  coupon^. 
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The  foliowinii:  table  sh(»\vs  tlie  valuation  of  projicrty,  late 
of  t:\x;ition.  and  amount  of  taxes  collec-tcd  in  Alabama,  each 
year  from  ISTfi  : 
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XVXJi  1     VALUATION      I         TAX  AMOUNT  OF 

^  ,  OFPKOI'KKTV         RATE.  TAXES. 


Sl.OlO.r.lS  44 


1876 '■  Sl.r>.."i3."i,T'.»2  (in:  7^ .,...„„.„  ,-, 

1877 1  13n,7i)'.).l.>H  r.7  7  'niills     '    yirvV.y  97 

1S78 :  l_'i;.77.;.L't;'J  So  7     millsj  887,412  84 

187y '  12j.7r7  oTi  s.-,:  7      mils  swjiiy  51 

1880 •  13;i.(i77,3i;8  22  C':,  mill-,  ;i08..,7S    5 

1881 :  152.;»-'ii,ll.-.  14  C'i^inilis'  l.o.ir..!!].-,  05 

18^2 ;  1M:>J|)55I2o  O'^iuilNi  ;i>4.!<8;i  5S 

1883 l.:8.-,lS,l.-,7  OM  .li.'.milis  l.iKli.dGS  11 

1884 )n7  lJ4„-'.>4  4J  0'.'  mills  1.0S7/>S1  43 

18S5 '  17-'.5L;s.V.!a  02  1;  'mills  l,(H1.8it7  74 

18Sti ;  K:!.m>S.<Hi7  (I')  G      niills'  1.043,967  88 

1887 '  214 '.125  n;!i  0(1  .r.i„miilsi  1,201, S86  56 

18S.S !  22S.S0!1.041  no  ;,  '  mills!  1,1.53,391  74 

18h9 >  245  ;n  7.01 7  41  4'..iuills:  1.11 3. .308  70 

18'.>0.. ;  258.;l7',»,575  41  4  '  niilN  l.li42.l!18  03 

189^^._.^^..^  .^^^.^..  ..      ■■-i:----:^-^-\  •275,31(i  4ia  23  4    jiiills  1,107,3}<3  84 

TABLE 


Showinf]^  the  population  oi  Alahaina  at  each  decennial  census 
since  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  union. 


it-.^H.  j  AVIHTES.    colored'  oT.j,j-f;s.  J    TOTAL. 

lS:o !     ^5.-!51  42.4.50     '     127.901 

1S>) :    IV10.41";         11:1121     '      I        309.527' 

18(0 I    3.3/.,lS5        255..571     •      i        500,7.'je 

1850 420.514  !    345.100  I        771.(i23 

18i'.0 !   .52i;,271  j   4.37,770  004,041 

1870 1    ■)21.oS4        475,510     1  !1S  !        ;«)(!,!)!i2 

18<0 '    GC.2.185  i    600.103     ,  217         1,2G2,.505 

18J0 830,7!'G  I   681.431     I  700  |    1,513,017 

TABLE  OF  ALTITUDES  IN  ALABA.WA.* 
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Alpine 470 
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Hliie  Mountain 701 
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Camii  Hill    733 

Cartl]a-:e 17G 
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Citronclic  ..' 317 

{■lavs 103 
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Coo-a.la 1S3 
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C.i<,>a  Station     447 
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43 
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STATION".  ^^^'"'^yyy^' 

rourtUnid 5(10 

Cici.U 23 

Cub.1 2i;i 
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VOTE  FOR  OOVKRXOK,  AUGUST 


FOR  PF'vKSinENT, 
XUVEMr.EU  K. 


AiitauKu,  .... 

H;il<l%\in 

Barliuur 

Hil.li   

Hlouiit 

KiilUxk 

IJutler 

Calhoun    

riKUubers... 
riiero!a-c.... 

Cliiltou 

Choctaw 

Chirke 

Clay 

Cleburne  

ColloL- 

C.li.iit 

Coueculi 

("oo-a,     

Coviiiiiton.  .. 
Cr.-ii-haw  ... 

<;u'ilinan 

Dale 

Ualla* 

DoKalh  

Elnion; 

Escaniliia  .. 

Etowah 

Kayt'tre  — 
t  rank  1  ill  . . ■ 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry  

Jurksoii 

JefU'v-on  ... 

Earn  a  r 

Lauderdale 
I.,awrence  .. 

Lee 

Limestone.. 
Lowndes  .  . . 

Maron 

Madi-on   ... 
Mar.-nt,'o  ... 

Marion 

.Mar-hall  ... 

.Mohile  

.Moiir.iC 

Ml 

.Mor..;an 

Pcrrv 

riekens  ..     . 

Tike 

K;uid..lph  .... 

Ru.-M.ll 

Shell. V 

iit. Clair 

Sumter 

Talia.l.  -a  ... 
Tallat.oo.-a... 
Tu-'kaioo.sa.. 

AValU-r 

M  aHliiiifcton 

Wilcox 

Winston  .... 

Toial. 

.     'riicre  >.v-e 


icrv 


r-' vote.s  for  (ioveni'T,  .iiid  1 


..^;deIUial  electors. 


VOTE  FOR  CONGRESSMEN  NOVEMBER  8,    1892. 


First 

I>rf<TKICT. 


Choctaw 

Clarke 

Marengo 

Mobile 

Monn.c 

AVushiiigton . 


V 

c 

,  ^ 

^ 

a 

-^  i 

^  i 

~  '^ 

~  r-i 

tf 

■z 

814 

1,0 '^2 

20i,j 

1,5<;5 

1.072 

2;>o 

2.MT 

2311 

12.;| 

4,816 

1,9.5C. 

240| 

1.81S 

074 

ti3 

l.'i71 

12.514 

7,1 5« 

i.m.v 

Thu;D  :        .£3 


..|  Ral.hviii 

.-I  IJiitler 

2    ClUlL'CUll 

11    Coviiiiitoii   . . 

..;,Cieii^l!aw  ... 
..    K-rauihia  ... 

J::  j'ike :. 

i.C'  Wilcov 


010 

1.1:38; 
8711 
832 
1.278 
1.103 
3.ti:.^: 

1^78ll 


loi 


s   !  = 

X. 

Q 
321 


1,C41 

rx;5 ,  . . 

l,3ii,S             48i  .. 

(i(i3l I  . . 

2,824;              81  . . 

l,:.24i  37 

547 215|  .. 

10,9941          85C|  2 


Karbour 
Bullock.. 
Coffee  ... 
Dale  ... 
Geneva . 
Henry  .. 

Lee 

Kiisscll.. 


1,344; 

1,438! 
921 : 

1,3VJ 

73  i 

i,:;2r^ 
i.."..;i 

_1/-'81 
9,931! 


B'OURTH 
IMSTKICT. 


46 


13  .     Calhoun  . 

....\  1;  Chilton.. 

eri!  . .  i'(  Ifliurue 

128  ..|il)..lla.-i  ... 

n^, — il'Tallaiiej^a 


1.0 15 

T.iUOi 

1,7-tG: 


,C9G' 
012 
GOC, 
.035 


218' 
121 


50 


FrvTii 
District. 


Antaufia 

Chambers    .. 

Clay 

Coosa 

Elmore 

Lowndes  

Macon 

Ran(lol|vh  . . . 
Tallapoosa  . . 


^_ 

",      1 

;>4i 

99' 

1.137 

'l^ 

12: 17 

107i 

2,4'i2 

^■i\ 

'uh_ 


1,113,  .. 

1.507;          312  .. 

2.C2S{ 110|  .. 

8.5,«i       1,9481'  56 


■  Fayette 

!  <i revue 

:  Lamar 

1. Mat  ion 

'  I'Ickens 

713  15;     ..|  Sumter .    ..   . 

1.228  li;.^!     ..;  Tn.-kaloosa.. 

I.vt4;        j!38|_^.L  Walker 

1,528:    "'2,300;    ..I 


1.23 


-J 

C 

a 

^ 

►-"         1 

7t;i 

801 

ino; 

2,124 

510 

.3.\5l 

1,43.5 

013 

lo; 

1.2U. 

407 

19 

1.90.1 

1,030 

82; 

3,  ISO 

50 

7S0 

2].i3 

1,43.5 

704! 

1  ,?>82 

1,475 

4: 

14,;i42 

C,4.J3 

2.0.54 1 



— 

. — 

a      1 

— 

c 

S     1 

.=      1 

Seventh 

niSTKICT. 

H=      : 

r 

>- 

•^ 

^ 

c 

'' 

24 

Cherokee 

1  .c.v 

i,42<; 

•J 

Cullman 

1,1 '.'.-, 

l,Or.S 

Delvalh 

I.^'i7 

1,221 

12 

1 

KtOWMh 

"  "lU 

1.4jn 

'.> 

I-r:)!iUiiu 

1,-7- 

I.I  7 

2.'! 

Mar-hal!-   ..    . 

1  .•;47 

1 .233 

L 

St.  Clair 

1.03-- 

1,510 

34 

-. 

Win.-iton 

.5-J2 

573 

-1 

10.917 

9,091 

98! 

3 

KlIiHTH 
DlSlliK  T. 

■?1 

^< 

4\ 

«|   i 

St 

foll.ert 

2.057 

1,424 

i 
05 1 

1 

.hu•k^on 

3.(1.54 

1,209 

.375' 

LaiKlenlale... 

1,083 

2121 

Luwreiu-e 

1.48? 

1,830 

104 1 

4 

LiUK-stoiie  ... 

1,4,57 

1,3J3 

503 

.Ma.li<on 

3,.M!-. 

3,107 

4301 

1 

.Morgan 

2,125 

1,090 

494: 

- 

XlNTil    Dl.^TKXCT. 

- 

t    1       i    : 

i  i 

t-     1 

6      j  x'" 

1,1.30,         1.10.> 
l,9::-i         I,,-,n;. 
3.:.::7          ,-i7 
10,017,       4,.-:;n 
3,430j           !530, 

24 

1 

08 

21'      2 

Hlount                                

i"i' 

213           fiS 

4.->; 

>',.rrv                                                                    

tO.ms!        0.154! 

103! 

401 i        70 
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TOTAL  VOTE  FOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  AUGi;ST 
I,   1892. 


SECnKTAUV  OK  ST.VTK. 

Joseph  D.  I5;unin     lL".»,i;7."i        J.  C.  Fonville 109,17.".        Scattering- ■i,:*"? 

AUDITOR. 

John  I'urifoy l-J6,;i-27        W.  T.  K.  Lynch. .  .10;). 2s  1        Si-atterin^' ...5,2.15 

TREASURER. 

J.  C.  Smith    li'5,7a'.>        T.  K.  Jon^.'s lUM'.is        ."^catlerinj; .i.WS 

A  TTO  R  N  E  Y  -  G  E  X  E  R  A  I. . 

William  L.  Martii)..12;»,4.>l        15.  K.  Cdllier lO'^.oaO        Scattering; 3,655 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDLCATION. 

John  G.  Harris  ....12.^,079        J.  l\  Oliver 10'.i,."i-l        Scatierin;; 705 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AOrRTCrETERE. 

Hector  D.  Eanc  ....  120,100        S.  M.  .Vdams U2,l.s:;        Scattering .'nl 

JUDGES  OF  St^'RE.ME  COt'RT. 
(ieor^'e  \V.  Stone  ..220,8.50        Tho.-,.W.  (.olcnian  ..221,i.v.       James  15.  Head  ....222,310 
Tho.s.N.McClcllan.. 220,021        Jonathan  Haralson. 221, fj.".       Scattering 2,075 


VOTE  OF  STATE,   1876  TO   188S. 


1876...  I'resident. 
1876 — liovernor. 
1878. ...Governor. 
18.^0...  l"rfsiiient 
ISSO... .Governor. 
lSs2....(;overnor  . 

1)584 Trer-ideju. 

1884.. .  (Governor. 

1886 Governur . 

1888. ...Governor. 
1888  ...President 


1       I)i:m- 

itll'Ll;l.l- 

I)f:m. 

TOTAL. 

i    OCUATIC 

(   A.V. 

riAllAl/TV 

102,1  02 

08,230 

33,772 

i       170.2.32 

1          0:t.255 

55,.582 

43,073 

1.-4,837 

1         89,,571 

1         80,571 

'Jl».(N7     ' 

:^i.]:x 

ai,5i0 

1       151.507 

KU,911     i 

4  ',343 

y2,508 

177,2;54 

101,841      • 

4t;,8:;;> 

55,002     1 

148.680 

y2,:)73 

.-j;i,444 

33,520     ! 

U)3,7.80 

i.-;!),.-.8i» 

1,181 

13.S..30!I     . 

140,701 

144,707 

3,  .110 

107,021     , 

182,420 

155,073     ; 

1  44,770  ) 
i  I    .343.  1 

I       111,203 

201,080 

117,320 

1  .-.0,1:17  1 
1  P  5s:j  ,• 

01,143     ' 

174,100 

JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS. 


The  Slate  is  divided,  at  i)resent,  into  ten  judicial  ciiciiits, 
and  each  circuit  is  nuuibered  and  conijii^sed  or  the  counties  as 
follows :  * 

First  Circa/t-- Chocl'dw,  AVashin^toM,  Clarke,  ^lonroe,  Afa- 
rengo,  r.,ild\vin  and  .M()l>ile. 

St-rniid  ^'//■c'c/Y— Ctivington,  CrenshaM',  Kscaniliia,  Conecuh 
Pike,  nutlcr  and  Monig'dinery. 

*See  page 'Ji,  c/i/' .    Courts  hchl  at  Ilie  county  .seats. 
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Third  6Vrcv;(7— Henry,  Dale,  Geneva,  Coffee,  Bullock,  Rus- 
sell, Lee  and  Barbour. 

Fovrth  ^,Yrf//?V— Dallas,  Perry,  }Tale,  Lowndes,  and  Wilcox. 

Fifth  Circuit  —  Iiandolph,  Chambers,  Tallapoosa,  Coosa, 
Macon,  Chilton,  Bibb,  P^lmore  and  Autauga. 

Sixth  Circuit  —  Fayette,  Lamar,  Pickens,  Greene,  Sumter 
and  Tuskaloosa. 

Seceyith  Circuit — Talladega,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Calhoun,  St. 
Clair  and  Shelby. 

Eighth  C<>c?/<7  — Lauderdale,  Colbert,  Marion,  Franklin, 
Cullman,  Lawience,  .Alorgan,  Limestone  and  Madison. 

Ninth  Circuit — P^towah,  Blount,  Marshall,  DeKalb,  Chero- 
kee and  Jackson. 

Tenth  ^V/'o;//V_ Jefferson,  Walker  and  Winston. 


CHANCERY  iJiVlSIONS. 


The  State  is  divided,  at  present,  into  four  chancery  divis- 
ions, named  and  composed  of  the  following-  counties  :  * 

The  Northmstern  Division — ^larshall,  DeKalb,  Cherokee, 
Etowah,  St.  Clair,  Calhoun,  Cleburne,  Randolph,  Clay,  Talla- 
dega, Shelby,  Chilton,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Chambers,  Lee,  El- 
more and  Autauga. 

The  NorthireMern  l>irisio?i — Jackson,  Madison,  Limestone, 
Lauderdale,  Colbert,  Franklin,  Lawrence,  ^Morgan,  Cullman, 
Winston,  Marion,  Lamar,  Fayette,  Walker,  Blount,  Jeff'erson 
and  Tuskaloosa. 

I'he  Southe^istcrn  JHciaion — Russell,  l>arbour,  Henry,  Ge- 
neva, Dale,  Coffee,  Pike,  Bullock,  Macon,  .Aloiitgoniery.  Butler, 
Lowndes,  Crenshaw,  Conecuh,  Cfjvington  and  Ivscambia. 

The  ^So'/thircstcrn  JJivision  —  Mobile,  Baldwin,  ."Monroe, 
Wilcox,  Dalhi'^,  Perry,  P>ibb,  Hale,  Pickens,  Greene,  Sumter, 
Marengo,  Choct.iw,  Clarke  and   Washington. 

*  See  i^ifxcs  n.'--0,  n'ltv. 
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CHANCERY  IJISTRICTS. 


The  clumceiy  divisions  ;iie  .subdivided  into  chancery  dis- 
tricts, numbered  and  comp(~)sed  of  the  following-  counties:* 

Northeastern  Division. —  First  Disirlci,  Chambers, ;  Sec- 
Giid  District,  Lee;  lliird  JJistrict,  Tallapoosa;  Fourth  I>istnct, 
Coosa;  Fifth  District,  Talladega;  iSi.rth  Di,-<trir(^  Shelley;  Ser- 
entli  District,  Chilvon  ;  Ei'/Jdh  District.^  Elmore  ;  Xixfh  District, 
Calhoun;  'Dr>fh  Distrir-t,  Cleburne;  EJerent/i  JJistrirt.  Kan- 
dolph;  rirclftit  District,  Clay;  'rhirteentli  District,  DeKalb; 
Fourttenih  1  >;.,ir!r.t^  Sr.  Clair;  Fifteenth  District,  Etowah; 
Sixteenth  7>/-.V/vVr,  ^Marshall :  Sownterxth  District,  Cherokee; 
Fightcoith  District,  Autauga. 

Nortliweslern  Division.— /-Vr^?'  District,  Franklin;  Sec- 
ond District,  Colbert;  7'hir(/  Disti-ict,  Lauderdale;  Fourth 
District,  Lawj-ence;  Fifth  J'istrict,  Limiestune;  Sixth  District, 
]\Iorg-iin;  Srrenlh.  District,  VAowui;  Fiyhth  District,  ^huW^ow, 
Ninth  District,  Jackson;  7'e//th  /^/^-^r/c^  Tuskaloosa  ;  EUventJi 
District,  Vduvdv;  Tirrtftlt  J>istrict,  Marion;  Thirteenth  District, 
Fayette;  Fnurtcoit/i  District,  Walker;  FiftantJ,  District,  CnW- 
njan  and  Winston  (courts  held  at  Cullman  triwn)  :  Sixteenth 
Diarict,  .lelfcrson. 

Soutliejistern  Division.— /•7?-5/'  District.  Escambia ;  .Stc- 
ond  District ;  Conecuh;  Third  District,  W\\i\\ix  \  FourtJi  Dis- 
M'ict,  Crenshaw;  /V/'///  District,  Lowndes:  Si.rth  District, 
Montgomery;  Secmth  J)istrirt,  Macon:  Fighth  Districf,  Ru)^- 
sell;  Xi)ith  ]  district,  Bullock;  Te),t/i  J  district.  Pike;  Fkcenth 
District,  Coffee;  Twelfth  District,  Dale;  Thirteenth  District, 
Henry;  F'>nrt>.enth  District,  Waihom- :  Fiftcrntfi  Jfistrict,  Ge- 
nevji;  Si.cte- /if/i  J Ji strict,  Covington. 

Soutliwestern  Division.— /'"//•.sv  Distrirt,  Clarke;  Second 
district,  Monroe;  Third  District,  Wilcox;  Fnnrth  District, 
Lib!);  /•'/'//<  Jiistrict,  ])ali;is;  Sirt/t  Distri,-l,  Ferry;  Stctnth 
District,  Udh-,  Eiiihtii  Itistrir/^Cveenc;  Xint/t  JJistritt,  V\ck- 
ens;  Tenth  J'istrict,  Sumter;  F/erenth  JUstrict,  Choctaw; 
Twelfth  District,  Marengo:  Thirteenth  J>isirict,  .Mo!)ile,  F.ald- 
w  in  and  Wa.sliington  (courts  held  at  Mobile). 

♦See  iiage  !)".,  anti .    Courts  hclti  at  llie  county  scats. 
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NEWSPAPERS  IN   ALABA.WA. 


'J'here  are  sixty-six  couniies  in  Alabama.  Newspapers  arc 
publislied  in  sixty-tive.  'J'hore  are  1911  papers  published  in  the 
State,  of  which,  seventeen  are  daily,  I6;i  weekly,  one  fort- 
nightly, three  semi-monthly,  and  fifteen  monthly. 

The  following  is  a  list,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  State,  and  where  published  : 
riiiH-.  w. 


Abbev 

AlPXuiHlcr  City-  <  lutlnck.  xs . 
Aii<.lalii>ia— Ct.vin-tiiii  liinL-s,  w 
Anuistoii  -IKit  r.hi-t.  (I.  and  w. 
KvLiiii.-  News,  il. 

AslllrtlxK-Ci-v   luu.t.v    .\.iv.;„Cc 
Ashvillc— Ailv:ui.  ,  -.|..niii,il,  w. 


Athens— Alaluiu.i 

(    ..lUitT, 

w. 

LiimM.i 

1.-  iJcino.. 

lat,  w. 

AttaDa— Htialil.  v 

AvouclaK'— l!uilu'-i 

t.  w. 

Bessemtr-  ^'t^Mi! 

u-r,  \v. 

J.niriKi 

1 1    w . 

BirminglKiiii— Am 

-ib.Tabl, 

d.  and  M-. 

Nlm 

1  \v. 

Bloctoii—Couri.r. 

\\'. 

Bloiiiitsvilk--j;iui 

lilt  ClnoiiiolK,  w. 

BrewU.n— I.eiui.  r. 

w. 

SraTi.l.; 

id  C;aup;e 

,  \v. 

Bri(liipp<''rt-  Ni\^- 

■  ,  w  . 

Kutler-Cliociuw 

Advorate 

1  ^^  ■ 

(  h...  -aw  ! 

H.TaUKw 

Calera— JoiniKil,  \ 

X. 

Slulbv  Nt 

!V,S,   W. 

Canulen-Wiic-.x 

Now  Kra, 

,  w. 

Wilrox 

rn)>;iess 

,  w. 

CaiTollton— Wi-t 

Alabaiiii: 

an.  w. 

ri.!., 

llH  C..HUI 

:v  Xcw.s  w. 

Cedarl'.lMlV     In.l'i 

1-liial  I'll 

■e  1-iess,  w 

Cciitiv— ClHMok.c 

AdviTti? 

IT,  W. 

(■(.u~.i  Ki 

■.  IT  Nl'\\> 

,  w. 

C<-mre\!ll''     "'  ■:' 

■  (  .Mitral 

Kxprc.^.  V 

Claiiioii-    1  liiii"!! 

\  irw,  W. 

Clavtoii  — Coiiri'  r. 

w. 

Coliiiisviae-  (  .1). 

>•  r,  %v. 

Colniuhia     i;,. -1' 

i'l.  r.  w. 

Coluinl;i.uui->lK- 

ii.y  (  l,r..i 

licle,  V . 

Cuba— Sniitli  Sun 

Ui't  Star, 

\v. 

CHUmnii— Alabaii 

la'liibuii 

e.  w. 

l>a(iL>ville-Ta;la| 

......a   Nfw  Kra.  w. 

•fallal 

iH.-a  \in 

CL-,   W. 

Paiaiiie  -TiiiKS  ' 

De.atiir-  No<a-.  \ 

l>lMi,<.IM)li Mai.' 

1,  .(.  Ni'W: 

-.  \s. 

J>..tb:m  — SVii>  a,r 

a--,   Sitti' 

MI'S,  \V. 

Dimblc  S|.rin.;- 

•A  in.-liii. 

Mil  aid, -vv. 

E(iwar(^v.ll.   -  .71 

,a.;avd-N 
,  la.na'  !■ 

lowb.iy.  \v. 

Elba-  CoiV.f  (V.u! 

my  Watc 

tiinaii,  w. 

KulaiUa-  >biil.  .1. 

Thn.s, 

d    and  w 

Eutaw-Wbi.ran. 

.1  (lb.-,TV. 

■T.  w. 

^Hucr.  X 

Kver;:re»ii— stai-. 

\V-. 

Favfttc  Cuuri  lb 

.UM'-S.-lltUlCl,  w. 

Florence— Laiuknlalo  Gazette,  w  . 
Fort  I'ayne — Journal,  w. 
Gadsden— Times-News,  w. 

Leader,  w. 
GateCitv— nuniiiiin;:  Hird,  w. 
Gayle-villo     i::;tcr;;: :- e,  w. 
iieneva— DeiniH  r.it,  w. 
Georjciana^  I.iviii'^  Tnuh,  \v. 
Greeu^l'iiro— Alabama  Lleacon.  \\ . 

Walvhliiaii.  w. 
Greenville  — Ad voriite,  w. 

l.oeal,  \s. 
Grove  Hill— Clarke  County  Denioei 
Gllnter^\^lle— J)en)o<rat,  m  . 

Alliaiu-e  News.  w. 
Gnrlt^v— Kecord,  -iv. 
Hamiiron— Tunes,  w. 
riarl^elie— Alaba.ma  lanniirer,  w. 
Havneville— Ci;i/au-i;\aniiner,  w. 
HeHin- Cleburne  New  Kra,  v>-. 
Hunt-,ville— Merei!i\ .  d.  and  m'. 

.\ri:Us,  w . 

nemuerat,  w. 

Ga/ette.  w. 

.Tackson— Pontli  Ahilnimian,  w. 
.Jacksonville— i: el  111 bl  lean,  w. 
Jasjier— M(mnt;iin  Ka.iile,  w. 
Kennedv— N'r\\>.  w . 
Kaeoii— Allian-e  Monitor,  w. 
KaKayette— Sun,  w. 
Linden— l?eiiorter,  w. 
Livino;ston-.Joiirnal.  w. 

MinUer  County  Sun, 
Taiverne— ICnlerin  i.se,  w 
.Marioii-Stamlard,  w. 
.Mobile—l^euister.  it.  and  w. 

New;-.d. 
Monroeville-  >Uinri..- .b.nri.al,  w. 
.\b)ntj;'.inerv- Advern>er,  d    and 

Alliance  Herald,  w. 

Journal,  d, 
Moiilt.in- Ad\erli-er.  w. 
New  Oeeatnr— Advertiser,  w. 
N..rthi>.>rt-\\  e-r  Alabama  ISree/e 
Olic.nta-r.b.niit  Co.  News-J)isi>a 
Oi.elik.i— ladnMrial  News.  w. 


rk-S. 


ir.  w\ 


J'br,-!iix  Cits— A.iv:Mire. 
I'ledmuiit  ^  Inqiiir.  r.  w. 
JTatt  Mill,  s      AO-,,-ni-er.  w. 
rrattvilb.   -ri.r  M  -.-,  u. 
K.i.moke-I'eral.l,  w 
l;ockf..rd-Co..>a  Advoerae, 
Kn— ellvilie-Son(b<rn  Idc.i 
but  b.lue- Wave,  w. 
Scott. -boro--(  it i/.eru,  w. 

^•r<>'.:rcssivc  A".i 
Siale     ltus>ell  I!.-j;ister.  w. 
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SHiiia— Tiroes-Miiil.  <1.  and  w. 
Journal,  d. 
Alalxinri  .Mirror,  \v. 
Shcmeia— EutiTprise,  d. 
S)n;ll>y->>a;j.net,  w. 
Stevehi^on— Clirdiiii  le,  w. 
Sylaoaus^a — Tribune,  w. 
Talladega— Our  ilouiitaiu  Heme. 
News-Rei><>vter,  w. 
Southern  Alliance,  w. 
Thomasville— Alliance  Reporter. 
?iihen 
-Mess 
Deiuo(  rat, 


St.  Stephens— Tinie>,w 
Tro\  — Jlessenirer,  v 


Tusk.nUiosa     Gazette,  .1.  and  w. 

Evenintr  Times,  d.  ari< 
Ta.=!cumbia— North  .Maliauiian,  w. 
Tuske>:(e-N('\\>.  w  . 
ITnioii  Siiriiij:>~lli:'ralil.  m  . 
L'nionto\\  a— C'anebvuke  Herald,  w. 
Yerndn— Courier,  \v. 
Warrior-  Index,  w. 
Wcdowee--riipi.er.  w. 

Itandf)li)h  Reformer,  w. 
■\Vetumpka— Times-Iicmoiirat.  \v. 
Woodlawn— Banner,  w. 
York  Station— Times,  \v. 


BANKS  AND    BANKING    INSTITUTIONS   IN    ALABAMA. 


City  or  Town. 


Alexander  City. 

Anniston 

Anni.-ton 

Anniston  

Anni^ton 

Anniston 

Athens 

Attalla   

Hesse  mer 

Uesscmer 

Hirniinirharn  . 
BirminL'-hain.  .. 
Rirmin^ham 

i;irmiio.;hatn  . 
Hirmin'^hani.. 
Hiniiinsiham   .. 
Birmingham. 
Birmin'iham... 
Birmin.Lrhaui. 
Birminjrham... 
Kirmin;:;ham.  .. 

Brewton 

Brewttm 

Bridgeport 

Cal.M-.i    

Clayton 

Columliia 

Cnlhuaii 

D.ideviilP   

Demopolis  ... 
Deinopolis.    ... 

D<nhen  

F.dwardsville. . 

Kufanla 

Kulauia 

Kntaw 

Kannsd.ale 

FloretK-e- 

Fort  iv.'yne  — 
Fort  I'a\i\e.  . . . 

Gad.-den 

(;ainesvillc.    .. 

Geneva 

Greensboro  . . 

fJreenville 

Guntirsv-illo.. 

Hnntsvillc 

Hnni-vUle  ... 
Miintsville.... 
.Jaek.^on 


Name  or  Ba>k. 


Alexaniler  City  Bank 

Anniston  Loan  and  Trust  Co 

jAnnisKin  Nati<  mil  Bank 

Bank  of  Anniston 

First  National  Bank 

Seouritv  I'.ank  of  Alabama 

Bank  of  Athens  

Baidc  of  Attalla 

•Kirst  NalimiHl  liank 

Bessemer  .■savings  Bank 

»  Kirvt   >:.1iori;il   liaiik 

♦Bf'rnt'V   Niitldiial   li:iiik 

Alaliaiiia  National  BanV: 

.f'.irmin^liam  Tru^t  and  Savings  Co. . 

C'ily  National  B.mk 

,Teli'er>on  Coiuuv  Savinsis  Baidc 

Nii-ke   ."^avnms  Bank   .' 

People's  Savinirs  Bank  and  Trust  Co 

South  Si<le  Saviti'js  I'ank 

JI.  .■Simon  A:  Sons 


FAID-UP    i; 

'Capital  "- 

'     .^,-j0.l>.-.o 

i        100,0(10 

;      100,000 

!       8'.),7,->n 

200,000' 
7C  0(10 
15.000 

.no.ooo 

100,0(10 
2.'0  000 
300,0f»0 
500.000 
.-,00.1111(1 
IdO.dl'O 
1.50,00(1 

100,00(1 

.  I        .30(1^000 
200,000 


.  Hank  of  l!re%\ton    ; 

.  Blacksher- .Miller  Lumber  Co ; 

.  First  .National  B;ink 

.  W    K    Brinkerhoir  \-  Co 

.  Clavt^n  Bunkin;:  Co ; 

.  John  T.  1  )avis  A:  Son : i 

.Barker  S:  C«  ! 

.  Tallai'ooia  Countv  I'.ank | 

.Fir.-.t  National  i;a"nk   | 

. .  Front  iS;  Robertson 

..I'.ank  of  Dothen I 

..  Hawle  JJros ; 

..  •Kiifaiila  N.TlioiuiI   Ibilik : 

...Ka-t  Al.d'.uiia  National  Bank ' 

..  First  NatioiKd  Bank         ' 

..  Watkiiis  Merranti'.e  and  BuukCo 

..  First  National  Bank i 

. .  First  National  Bank ' 

. .  I'.'ople'- Sav-iiii;s  Bank 

..  First  National  F.ank ■■ 

. .  (.^ueen  Citv  Jiank 

..  S.  i;.  Jones ] 

. .  J'hmters'  Mank 

. .  X.  l.ti^^son 1 

..  .losenh  Steiner  A:  Sons 

..  B.m!';  of  CunrersvilU;   

F.ii-niers  nnd   Mrrcbants' Nafl   Bank 

Fir.-t  .N.irionalH.oik , 

..    \V    K     l;i-.n  \;  <o ■ 

..Tredegar  Natn)nal  Bank ■•■   ■■ 


■i.OOi 


130.00(1 
.'iO.OOO 
7. .500 
50,000, 

ao.ooo; 

75,000' 

50,0110, 
50  000 
50,000 

100. (^i«) 


.->0,0(l(l 
.no.oiuv 
100, ooo 
50  (IdO 
25,000 
.-)0,00lli 

50.2;:.o' 

10,000. 

25,000; 

40,000 


10,0(10 

1.5IK) 


50,00<i 


70.000 

2,400 

710 

8,000 


11.000 

7,100 


10,500 
1..500 
0,(H)0 


For  card,  see  front  of  this  H,^.m>-Book. 
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BANKS— CONTINUED. 


City  OK  To wx.     ! 


Xame  of  Ba'^k. 


I  PAID-UI'  I  o,,„p,  .'VSD1\. 
CaI-ITAlI  SUKPH  ^  pr„pjt 


Ja:^l>ei- [Jasper  Trust  Co 

LaFayotte 'Hank  of  LaFayetU- 

I.iviuKston j.Mc-MilUiri  X  Co 

Marion iMarioi)  Cintral  I'.ank 

Mobili- !Alal>aiua  Xationril   Hank 

Mobile |P.ritisli-Aiiierujan  Tni-<cCo 

.^lobile !Fi^^t  Natiuiial  Hank 

Mobile IMobilf  SaviuRs  lUuik 

Mobile jl'eo]iU''4  Hank 

Mobile 'M'ni.  H.  l.einkaut  \'  .^on 

Montevallo 'C.  C    Vamlef^rift 

^'-^f^«-"y !r-'tdivK"Ves;;.nsibmtv; 


5,0001 
50,0001 


50,000]  12,000  t.OOO 

150.000  5,000!  11,280 

30o,o6o|  ibo.noo'  225,600 

100,0li0|  .   . . .  i     

150.0001  50,000  53,910 
i         !     


100,000; 


900,000 

:i.ooo,ooo 


:\Ioiit!ionierv 

.     JSank  of  Mdnt-oiuciv 

100.000 i 

12,000 

Mourg;onicTv 

..  Caiiital  Ciix   lii-ina  ri.,T  C<i   

119,400 

05.000; 

Mont^onierv 

..'Failt-v  ^atlon.ll   H.aiik     

100,000 

1 

3,700 

Moutfionierv.  ..    . 

...Fir.t  Xational  H.ank 

225,000 

50.000 

30,000 

MoiUii.iiuL-iv 

..,:.;,  i-,  ;,.;;,:/  ;,;;;!   !'Ii:ntci>'  Nafl  Hank 

100.000 

22.000 

24,000 

Mont;:t>nifr\ 

.  .  .J     1;    Tiniil.le  ^-  Co 

. .  1 

.\e\v  Dr.atiu 

b\(  hai:  ■<-  l;,;iik 

CI. 0001 

:5.7.50 

1.000 

Xew  l->.'cattir 

.:rivst  Nutioual  Hank 

100,000 

11,000 

2,0110 

Opclika 

..   Hank  ..1   iii.rl.ka        

b  10,000 

5.000 

10,000 

Opelika 

..   Fir--t  Xali.in.il  I'.auk    

50.00;)! 

17,000 

«,2.50 

Ox  font 

Hank  ol   i  >\  l .  mc 

"lO  000 

Ozark   

..   FlaiitiM-,>  anil  .M.T.:liants'  Hank 

.■;O,000l 

Piediiiimt 

..  r.ankof  i'n-Mniont ••  .... 

43,400! 

2,000 

I'ratt  Mines 

. .  Merchant^  and  .Miners'  Saving.s  Bank 

2.j,oiio; 

1 

Roanoke   

.  .  Hank  of  K..an<.l:.- 

25,000: 

1 

2,500 

Ilnssellville 

..   Franklin  Count vilank 

10,000 

2,000 

Seottsboro 

. .  .bo/kxin  Ci.untA  Hanlv 

25.000 

12,000 

Selma 

..  Hank  of  Sclnia   

25,000. 

1 

Selnia 

..  ritv  Xatinnal  Hank 

400,0001 

100,000 

130,000 

Selnia 

..  Coninierrial  H.ank  of  >ehna 

300,000; 

75,000 

Slu'J)iel(t 

..   Hank  of  CMnuneree 

100,000 

7„5on 

Talla'le<:a 

.     Citizen-'  Hank    

50,000 

15,000 

3,240 

Ta!Ia<le-a 

..  First  .National  I'.ank 

50,0001 

5.000 

8,000 

Tallaik-tia 

..  Isl,._-1K\  c.',.   (in<ii\i(inal  responsibil.  . 

250.IVO0 

Trov     

. .  Farn.eisainl  Merrbants"  Hank 

100,000' 

5O.OOO1 

Tnskaloosa 

..  Farmer.-'  Sa\inu>   Hank 

25,000 

25.000; 

Tn-kalMO-.a 

..  l"ir-t  XatioiKil  Hank 

00,000 

20,000, 

23,420 

Tu-kaino-a  

..  .Mer.li.ant-'  Naii.mal  Hank 

100,000 

6.500. 

10.500 

Tn-kal,.,!-a 

.    .1.  H     Fitt-  >n;   Cm 

50.000 

18,000; 

4,200 

Tnscninbia 

-.  Tii-eninbla  l^ankini:  Co   

50.0(K1 

1 

Tuskf-jree 

Macon  Connty  Hank     

45.000 

1 

7,000 

X«>k.'Se.-       

riiion  Sprinuss. 

<■    W    Tl'iinip-on  I'v.'  Co 

,50  (HIO 

..  I'.iillork  Couarv  J'.ank 

To. COO, 

1 

riiion  Spriniis. . . 

. .  Merchants  and  Farmers"  Hank 

.52,000 

10,000 

8,500 

Union  Spring:-; 

.  W.  M.  Stal;elv  vV  C. 

...  .1 

Uuiciitowii 

..  Hlant. 'rs  and  Merchant-"  Hank    

.50,000 

30,000' 

M'-trrior 

..  H.ank  of  Warrior 

1 

\i    llolleiiber"  ^V'   Co 

1 

1 

'  For  rani,  se< 

front  of  this  HAND-lbioK. 

UNITHD  ST.ATES  COURTS  IN   .ALABAMA. 


B}-  the  staliUos  of  tlie  United  St'dte.s,  the  State  of  Alabama 
i.s  made  pai-t  of  tlie  Fifth  Judicial  Cireiiit  of  the  United  States, 
and  t!ie  Siate  is  divided  into  tliree  judicial  districts,  called, 
respectively,  the  Southern,  the  Middle  and  the  Noitliern  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama,  and  the  Xoithern  district  is  subdivided  into 
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two  divisions,  called,  respectively,  the  Soutlieru  and  the  North- 
ern divisions  of  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama. 

SoiitliOrii  District. — This  district  includes  tlie  counties  of 
Baldwin,  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Conecuh,  Escambia,  Marengo,  Mo- 
bile, Monroe,  Washington  and  Wilcox. 

Middle  District. — This  district  includes  the  counties  of 
Autauga,  HarboLir,  Bullock,  Butler,  Cliilton,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Coiiee,  Coosa,  Covington,  Crenshaw,  Dale,  Dallas,  Geneva, 
Henry,  Lee,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Pike,  Ran- 
dolph, Russell  and  Tal!apoos;i. 

Northern  Districi,  NortluM-ii  Division.-  This  division 
includes  the  counties  of  Gilbert,  Cullman,  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Lauderflale,  1  '^w re i ice,  Limestone,  Madison,  Marion,  ^Marshall, 
]\Iorgan  and  Winston. 

Nortljern  District,  iSoutlicrn  Division. — This  division 
includes  tlie  C(nuities  of  Bibb,  Blount,  C^ilhoan,  Cherokee.  Cle- 
burne, DeKalb,  Ktowah,  Fayette,  Greene,  Hale,  Jefferson,  La- 
mar, Pickens,  St.  Clair,  Shelby,  Sumter,  Talladega,  Tuskaloosa 
and  Walker. 

Tlie  courts  ot  the  United  States  are  held  in  these  several 
districts  at  the  places  and  times  as  follows : 

Sonthrni  Di^trirt—At  Moh'iU. — United  States  circuit  court: 
Terms  commence  fourth  3Ionday  of  November  and  fii'st  Mon- 
day of  May.  United  States  district  court:  Terms  commence 
fourth  Monday  of  November  and  first  Monday  of  ^Liy. 

Mldlk  JtUirirt — A(  J/'>/?Cyc'//*c77/.— United  States  circuit 
court  :  Terms  commence  hist  Mondays  of  May  and  Novem- 
ber. Uniteil  States  di^trict  court:  Terms  commence  first 
Mondavs  of  ^lay  and  November.  A  session  of  this  court  is 
also  held  on  riie  first  Mondays  of  each  month  under  rules 
adopted. 

Nort/nrn  /district,  XoVhcni  Ifii'i.^ion  ~— At.  JIni<tt<rillt.. — 
United  States  circuit  com  t :  Tern)s  commence  tirst  .Monday 
of  April  and  -econd  :\Iond;iy  in  Octol«er.  Ignited  States  dis- 
trici  conn  :  Terms  commence  first  Monday  of  April  and  sec- 
ond Monday  of  <J>ctober. 

Xoi'tlirrn  iJistrirt,  SoittJc  rii  I>i>;tsl<>ii—At  JJir/iuu<j/i<rnt. — 
United  Stales  circuit  court  •  Terms  conunenee  first  Monday 
in  March  and  Septemi)er.  United  St;ites  district  court :  Terms 
commence  hrst  Mondav  in  March  and  Sei)teniber. 
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The  circuit  courts  in  nil  the  three  districts  of  the  State  are 
held  by  the  same  circuit  judge,  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  districts  are  held  by  the  same  district 
judge.     The  Southern  district  has  a  separate  district  judge. 

Tlie  marshal  of  the  Southern  district  is  also  the  marshal 
of  the  Middle  district.  The  Northern  district  has  a  separate 
marshal. 

The  Northern  and  Middle  districts  have  the  same  district 
attorney.  The  Southern  district  has  a  separate  district  at- 
torney. 

Each  court  has  a  separate  clerk. 


UiMTHD    STATES    LAND    DISTRICTS   AND    LAND 
OFFICLS    IN    ALABAMA. 


There  are  in  Alabama,  at  piesent,  two  United  States  land 
districts,  one  called  the  ^lontgomery  land  district  and  the 
other  tlie  Huntsville  land  district.  The  land  office  for  each  of 
these  two  districts  is  located,  the  first  at  Montgomery  and  the 
second  at  Huntsville,  and  there  is  in  cliarge  of  each  office  an 
olficer,  styled  register  of  the  land  office. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  composing  the  land 
districts  of  the  Stale,  and  an  ai»[)roxiniate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  acres  of  j)ulilic  lands  in  each  county,  snl)ject  to 
entry,  on  .lannai'y  1,  lMi:j: 


MONTGOMERY  J 

,.\.\I)   M STRICT. 

COU.NTIF-. 

ACRE.S. 

COUNTIE.S. 

ACRE.';. 

(OL.SllKS       \CIiKS. 

ColNTIKS. 

.A.CKES. 

Autaii-a.  . . 

<>if> 

Bibb 

2,.*^0 

IlntkT CAO 

Rullock... 

40 

15arb<Hir  ... 

. .       -4^1 

r.aUlwin... 

.7-'.S(IO 

rron.^haw...     •J.400 

rfuieouh.. 

..   3.240 

Covington. 

..'ifl.UOi') 

Coirec- 

.  ?..:m) 

Claikf 18,(;.sO 

Cboeiaw  . 

..4S,920 

Coos:i 

.  12,0v(i 

Cliilton... 

.•l,:!JO 

Cleburno  ....21,740 

Calbdun  .. 

..   7,780 

Cherokee  .. 

..   1,440 

Clay 

..  3,1-20 

Dale 3,€S0 

Kln-.oic... 

..      120 

Escanil.ia.. 

Henry 

Macon 

.  ..'>0..'C(i 

1-_  .„., 

.  .IS.:.'  lO 

(Jcncv;! 17  1)40 

Il-ilc 

760 

u'rcr-on 

y.'.'JO 

I.^iinar 3(Hi 

.Moiiror, ..  . 

..10  3C0 

40 

•MobilH 

..GT.flO 

Marrnt:!)  ....  2.400 

I'iikens.. . 

, .  6,240 

Pike 

.    HM'i 

I'cri  y 

f'LO 

Rns^cll 1,120 

Randolph. 

..  3,!>20 

Sumtrr    ... 

. .    cso 

St.  Ckiir.  .. 

. .  3.I100 

-li,li.\ 3.320 

Talla.lejxa. 

. . 10,800 

Talia^. ■•,?... 

rj'.i> 

Tii-ka!o.)«a 

..•'.'». -.Mn 

W:ivl,iti-4tuU.70,."i;0 

Walker... 

. .  12.2<0 

Wil.r.x     ... 

.    1,000 

Tot.ll— Co\Mities.  45;  acre.-*,  f>.S2,47o. 
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HUNTSVILLE  L\XD  DISTRICT. 

OOUNTIKS.     ACRL>            COL-XTn;>.    ACRES.  COUNTIKS.    ACRES.           COUNPIES.      ACKK.S. 

i*lount 5.140        Cherokee...  G.OSii        Colbert 2,0C0        Cullman ],'.u;o 

DeKalb 1,800       Etowah 4,420        Franklin  ...  .32,040        Fayette 9,.-).;0 

Jackson 32,720        I.auilerdale  ..19,100  Limestone...  1,840        Lawrence.. .  .31  .WO 

Lamar 3..500        Marion 50,320        .Marslial! 3,000        Madison 2,180 

Morgan* Jetlerson* .St.  Clair* Walker 11,200 

82,740 

Cherokee  scliool  lands  in  Madison  ann  Mar,<ball,  north  ol  Tennessee  river, 
8,540  ac res.  t 

Total— Counties.  21 :  acres.  310,220. 


UNITED    ST.ATtS    CUSTOMS    DISTRICT    IN   ALABAMA. 


There  is  in  Alabuiiui  one  customs  collection  district,  namely, 
the  District  of  Mobile,  comprising  all  the  waters  and  shores  of 
the  River  Mobile,  and  of  the  other  rivers,  creeks,  inlets  and 
bays  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  within  the  State,  and 
in  M^hich  district  the  city  of  Mobile  is  the  port  oi  entry. 


UNITED    STATES    INTERNAL    REVENUE    DISTRICT    IN 
ALABAMA. 


The  State  of  Alabama  constitutes  one  United  States  internal 
revenue  district,  with  collector's  office  located  in  Montgomerv. 


CONSULATES   IN    ALABAMA. 


The  folhnviiiL;-  are  the  names  of  the  foreign  goveinments 
which  are  reprcsentdl  in  the  ITnited  States  by  consuls  or  vice- 
consuls  at  Mobile : 

*  Xumber  of  acres  not  known  to  author. 

he -ie  school  lands  are  subject  to  casli  entry  <)nl>  — ?1 .2')  an  acre. 
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Austria  and  Hungary,  consul ;  Belgium,  consul ;  Denmark, 
vice-consul;  P'ranee,  vice-consul:  Great  Britain,  vice-consul; 
Ilayti,  vice-consul;  German  Empire,  consul:  Italy,  consul; 
Mexico,  consul;  Netherlands,  consul ;  Nicaragua,  consul;  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  vice-consul;  Republic  of  Coluinbia,  vice- 
consul;  Russia,-  vice-consul;   Spain,  vice-consul. 


mSTOKIHS   AND    BOOKS    DESCRIPTIVE    OF   ALABAMA. 


History  of  Ahihifn>a.     By  A.  J.  ]'ickett.     2  vols. 

Alabama :  JItr  Jl'i story,  Jlesources,  War  liecord  and  Public 
J/e?/.     From  l-Mo  to  IsTl'.     By  W.  Brewer.     1  vol.     1872. 

Eomantic  l\tssai/(:A  in  Soiit/art ster)i  U'tstory.  By  A.  B. 
Meek. 

J'lasli  Tirnef'  of  Alah'inia  and  Mis.<:/ssippi.  By  Joseph  G. 
Baldwin. 

J\crnini'<''r)irt.-<  of  PidJlr  J/cn  In  Abdiama  for  Thirti/  Years. 
By  William  Garrett.     1  vo).     1S72. 

Geological  Juports.     By  ]\I.  Tuomey,  first  State  Geologist. 

Geological  litports.  By  Eugene  Allen  Smith,  present  State 
Geologist. 


POSTAL   STATISTICS   OF   ALABAMA. 


There  were  in  Alabama,  on  December  1,  1S9'J,  2.145  post- 
offices,  of  wliich,  two  were  of  the  lirst  class,  six  of  the  second 
class,  and  twenty-six  of  the  third  class;  whole  number  of 
Presidential  offices,  thiriy-four;  otlices  of  the  fourth  class, 
2,111.  The  nnndier  of  money  order  offices  in  the  State  on 
that  date  was  147,  and  the  luimber  of  postal  note  offices  was 
twelve. 


.Af//M;  I/-    -K.} 
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DISTANCES. 


In  Miles,  by  the  Shortest  Post  Ivoute,  Between  Three  Points 
in  Alabama  and  Some  of  the  Larger  Cities  of  tlie  United 
States. 
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RAILROAD  SYSTEMS   OPERATING   IN    ALABAMA. 


In  Part  Tenth  —  '^Thc  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Lines  of 
Alaliania,"  pages  375-80,  post— all  the  railroads  of  tiie  State 
are  mentioned  under  their  Alabama  corporate  names,  and  a 
brief  description  of  each  given,  and  where  any  particular 
railroad  is  owned,  leased  and  operated  by  any  railroad  system, 
raentir>n  of  this  fact  is  made. 

This  arrangement,  while  strictly  correct  in  a  book  of  this 
kind,  which  treats  only  of  institutions  which  pertain  exclu- 
sively to  Alabama,  dues  not  satisfactorily  show  the  great 
systems  of  railroads  operating  in  the  State,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  tiofe  to  briefly  show  these. 

'Jlie  railroad  sj^stems  operating  in  Al.ibama  are  : 

The  Louisville  A:  Nashville  liailrond  System.  — Main 
stem,  Louisville,  Jventucky,  to  Xashville,  Tennessee,  185.23 
miles;  mileage  of  owned,  leased  and  operated  lines,  3,124 
miles;  system  extends  throughout  the  States  of  Jventucky, 
Tennessee,  .Alab:in):i.  Morida,  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  to  the 
cities  of  Cinciiniati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Decatur,  I>irmingham,  Montgomery,  Pensacola, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  other  points,  and  connects  with 
lines  rumiing  to  all  [loints  in  the  United  States;  system  one 
of  the  most  extensive,  l)est  eipiipped  and  best  managed  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  the  great  -'developer"  of  the 
States  through  wliic-h  its  lines  extend  ;  general  olTices,  Louis- 
ville, Kentiicky.  Tlie  f(^llowing  are  the  lines  of  railroad  in 
Alabanui  owned,  leased  and  operated  by  the  system :  Alabama 
Mineral;*  Hirmingham  ^Mineral ;  Mobile  it  Montgomery; 
Nashville  .t   Decatur;  Nasiiville,   Florence  tt   Sheflield  ;  New 
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Orleans,  .Mobile  X-  Texas;  Pensacola ;  Pensacola  &  Selma; 
South  ct  North. 

East  Tciiiiesseo,  A  ira;iiiia  \  Georgia  and  Queen  iV 
Crescenl  Kaihvay  Systems. --Tliese  combined  systems  of 
raihvay  are,  also,  very  extensive,  and  cover  much  oi.  the  terri- 
tory of  the  States  of  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  theii-  lines  connect  with  lines 
reaching-  all  points  in  the  United  s^tates ;  combined  mileage, 
o,(>97  miles;  system  well  equipped  and  well  managed;  general 
offices,  Jvnoxville,  Tennessee.  The  Alabama  lines  owned, 
leased  and  operated  b}-  these  systems  are;  Alabama  Great 
Southern;*  Alabama  Division,  Kome,  Georgia,  to  Selraa, 
Alabama ;  .Mobile  tt  Birmingham  ;  ^leniphis  6:  Charleston  ; 
Brierlield,  Tdocton  &:  liirmingham.  or  Blocton  branch;  Cincin- 
nati, Selma  ^t  3[obile,  or  Akron  branch  ;  Kome  A:  Decatur. 

Centi-al  IJailroad  of  Georgia  System.— This  gieat,  well 
equipped  and  well  managed  railroad  system  is,  also,  largely 
represented  in  .Alabama.  Main  stem.  Savannah,  Georgia,  to 
Atlanta,  (Georgia,  •2!»  1.'_'5  miles  ;  mileage  of  system,  -J. Oil*  miles; 
general  offices.  Savannah,  Georgia;  lines  ramify  thioughout 
the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  and  con- 
nect with  lines  leading  to  all  points  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  are  the  Alalmma  railroads  owned,  leased  and 
operated  by  the  system:  East  Alabama;*  Eufaula  cl'  East 
Alabama ;  Mobile  .t'  Giraixl ;  :\rontgomery  it  Eufaula :  Savan- 
nah A-  AVt'stern  ;  Southwestern,  Eufaula  branch;  Southwest- 
ern, Columbia  l)ranch. 

IJichniond  tV  Danville  Systcjn.  —  This  very  extensive 
southern  railroad  system,  wliich  has  a  total  mileage  of  o,l85 
nnles,  and  general  offices  at  Washington,  is  represented  in 
Alabama  by  the  Georgia  Pacific  Padlway,  a  brief  description 
of  which  will  be  found  on  page  oTO,  poM. 

The  Plant  Kaihvay  System.  — This  large  and  strong 
railway  system,  whicli  has  a  mileage  of  railway  lines  of  ],:]-J-l 
miles,  and  of  stean)er  lines  of  i,-277  miles -total,  "2,001  miles— 
and  wliicli  covers  much  of  the  territory  of  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Alaba'ma,  oiicrates  the 
Alabama  .Midland  Paihvay,  a  description  of  which  wdl  be 
found  on   page  :]78,  pot't. 

-  iMir  ;i  (If.-  liptinn  of  each  of  these  railroads.  :-...•  \Ki'^i!<  ■:'.7o->^';..  poM. 
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